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C HA R L E S Duxe of Miz rofgvon 


My LORD, 2 


| 12 unhappy fate which thel ae have met with, may to | 
ſome . my preſumption in offering them to your pro- 
 teftion, appear extravagant; but diſtreſs puts on a different 
Face in your Grace's eye, with whom I know it will plead in their 
— that tho e great a patron, they at leaſt 
I. m. | | 
win the torrent of! ſucceſs, to ſmile with fortune, and applaud 
9 9 e world, are within the limits of an inferior name, — nar- 
rower capacity. It has been the glory of a duke of MaxLZOROU OR 
to ſupport the falling, to protect the diftreſt, to raiſe a ſinking cauſe; 
and (I will venture on the expreſſion) to direct Fortune, inſtead of 
being directed by her. 
Bur theſe are lawrela, my "ne which will to lateſt ages flouriſh 


in the hiſtorian, and the epic ts Yang ther than 
private life, where 9 you ee with the ſame ſpirit of humanity 
that fired your noble anceſtor in publick. Poverty has im wn 


chains on mankind equal with tyranny ; and your Grace has 
as great an Tre bo the former, a your th 
ſtrious grandfather did to reſcue them from the latter. 

Trosz who are happier than my ſelf, in your intimacy, will ce- 
lebrate your other virtues ; the fame of your humanity, my rd, 
reaches at a diſtance, and it is a virtue, which never reigns | 
nay, which ſeldom enters into a breaſt _— wor Fr in all other. 

I ant ſure I give a convincing proof, in how high a degree I am 
perſuaded you poſſeſe this virtue, when I hope your pardon for this 
preſumption. But I will trcſpaſs ao farther on it, than te i 
you that I am with great reſpect, 


My LORD, 


| Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted humble ſervant, | 


EY FIELDING. 
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| What could ipcenſe a number af people to attack it with, 1 an „ 4697.08 


Ne. 
ju is not eaſy to determine; for prejudice muſt be allowed, be the play good 
« "Rad, vhen iti coded unheard. | | P 7 8 


. 3 
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: L#avs heard, that there art ſome young 3 about this town, whe 

33 —— a jeſt of damning plays——but did they ſeriouſly conſider the cruelty they 
e guilty of by ſuch a Thee I believe it would, prevent them, Every man 

bs produces a play on the ft v5 41 muſt propaſe to himſelf ſome acquiſition either 

of pleaſure, reputation, or profit in its fucceſs: for tho' perhaps he may receive 

ſome pleaſure from the firſt indulgence of the itch of {xibling, yet the labour 

25 and trouble he muſt undergo before his Far comes on the ſtage; muſt} ſet the 
5 proſpect of ſome future ale before him, or I believe he would decline the 

undertaking, If . or reputation be the reward he propoſes, it is ſure an 
inexcuſable barbarity in any uninjured or ee bert to defeat the hap- 

pineſs of another: bur if! wiews be of the laſt kind, if he be fo unfortunate 
do depend on the ſucceſs of his labours for bis bread; he muſt be an inhuman 
creature indeed, who would out of ſport and wanton event à man from 


| Fes x livelihood in : an ue and inoffenſive way, 1 make a iſ of * 
him and his family.” | | x 
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' AUTH... whoſe. 5 have * rejected at the # ORR are Hh all: 8 
they ſay, the moſt inveterate; but of all perſons. I am the laſt they ſhould 


attack, as J have oſten endeavoured to procure the ſucceſs of others, but never 
. eee of ur cnc. | 
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Spoken by. Mer. QU I N. | 


| B OLD is ib attempt in this nice- PR, age, 


To try at fame, by pleafing mn the . 


So eager ts condemn as you are grown, 

Writing, ſeems war declar d againſt the town. 

Which ever way the Poet ſeeks applauſe, 

The Critick's ready ftill to damn his cauſe. 

If for new characters he hunts abroad, 

Aud bolllly deviates from the beaten road, 

In monſters then unnatural be deals; 

If they are known and common, then be ſteals. 

If wit be © at, you, the traps can ſhew; 

If ſerious; he is du; if humourous, low. 

Some would woman one laugh thro out a play; 

Some would be grave, and bear fine things away. 

How is it poſſible, at once, to oye 

Taſtes ſo dire oppoſite as theſe ! 

Nor be offended with us if we fear, 

From us ſome ſeek not rue Bere. 

*Tis not ibe Poet s wit | affords the jet, 

But pt can 2 3 or whiſtle ** 
Can then another uiſh gi ve you joy 

Or is it ND deſtroy? voy” | 

We, like the fabled frogs, \confider thus : 


. This may be ſport ta yon, but it is death to us, 


If any baſe ill nature we diſcloſe, 

If private chara#ters theſe ſcenes expoſe, 

Then we expet? —— for then we merit foes. 

But if our ſtrokes be general and nice, 

If tenderly we laugh you out of vice, | 

Do not your native entertainments leave; 

Let us at leaſt our art of ſiniles receive, 

Nor while you cenſure us, keep all your boons, 
Fer ſoft ITaitan airs, and FxEncn buffoons. 
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T HE 


UNIVERSAL GAL LANT: 


OR, THE 


DIFFERENT BUSBANDS, 


ACT 1 8CENE E 
SCENE, Me. MON DIS Hrs Apartment: | 


auer. MONDISH with « Lan in his Hand, peaking wa Sm. 


MONDISH.. 


ERE, this Letter to Mrs. Raffler. | 

Servant. Muſt 1 bring an anſwer, Sir? 

Mon. Yes, Sir, if you receive any —— tee Serv. 
| a 1097 52.908 roud Wk hain; wh tet} eres pong [Read 

2 

6 F ſuppoſe. yon wil he farpriz?d that a, woman, who hath beers guilty. of ſo er 
dent a paſſion, ſhou'd ſo ſuddenly and calmly reclaim it — but I am at length happily 
convinced, that you are the falſeſt of mankind. Be affur'd, it is not in your power 
to perſuade me any longer to the contrary — wherefore I deſire that henoeforth all fami- 
liarity may ecaſe between us —- And as you know me ſenfible how a. friend you 


are to Mrs. Raffler, r eee ar-this houſe, 885 
vill be welcome to me. Farewell. for ever. - 


This coldneſs-is not the reſentment of an.incenſed miſtreſs, but-thie ſſight of an indiffercne. 
one — I am ſupꝑlanted by ſome other in her favour —— Rare woman, faith! the ſex: 


1 inconſtant, TO TRE WHEN Rp woman ts 


as a huſband. 
Enter another. Servant. od 7 8 


| 8 FFT A « $211 
Mon. Yes, "yes, —— his viſit is opportune enough —— I may Ickely learn from him 
ho this ſucceſsful rivals, by. knowing who. has · viſited his wife moſt lately —— nay, or. 
by finding who is his chief favourite for · he is-one of thoſe wiſe men, to whoſe friend - 
ſhip you muſt have his wife's-recommendation z and ſo far nnn... 
e chat he is W e "9: e er | 
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ſent after you all over the town, not to 2 49 — bottle for a party at guadrille with 


the ladies you have a rare page A e. | aſſure you — there is an irrecon- 
" Mons with my wife — I { brdeft never to mention your name to her. 


Mog e ha, ha! that is pleaſant enough, Colonel, your wife's orders to you, who 
_ {t obedi ient wife in Chriſtenldom. ca ie 
Rate. Tes, Fthink heaven, 1 r of my ut 


Mon. Then I hope you will-lay your — on her to forgive me. 

Col Rate. Well, well, I dog't know but. L. May,. ſince you. aſk. i. am glad 1 haye 
reel o that I belteve 1 have made op a hundred quarrels between you, and 
cou'd never bring you to it before. 


Mon. And yet! reaſpp on my ſide; had yo beep, wi u yourſelf, you wou'd not 
have left us for A. 3 5 þ 5 2 }, 


Col Rare. No, I hate e'm of all things in the world - — — that s half my quarrel to 
you, for I was forc'd. to . un OW 41492 
_ I pity you hearti A 1 | 
ol. Rare, Ay, and with my wife. 
Mon. True, mh wiſe often makes one's pleaſare diſtiſtefuſ What is in fff diffgreeable 
ſhe muſt make very damnable indeed. But I wonder you, who are maſter of your own 
houſe, Colonel, don't baniſh cards Gut of i ſinot you diſlike em ſo much. 


Col. Rar. Why, that I have attempted to do, but then it puts my wife ſo plaguily 
of humour, and that I can't bear beſides, Mr. Mondiſh, let me tell you 


monial ſecret — Let a man be never ſo. much the maſter of * boaſe, a - 2 
tinually in an ill. humour, he leads but an uneaſy life in't. * 

Mon. But methinks ſo good a lady as yours, ſhou'd now "and then give into the ſenti- 
ments of her huſband. 

Col. RArr. Oh, no one readier 3 but then, vou know, deut be her-eemiper > and 
if ſhe complies againſt her will, you know, it is the mote obliging in her; and then you 
know, if her complaiſance makes her bnhappy, and out of humour, and in che vapours, a 
man muſt be the greateſt-of brutes to perſiſt . Heſicdes, my wife is the moſt unfortu- 
nate perſon in the world: for tho? ſhe loves me of all- things, and knows that ſeeing her 
in the vapours, males me miſerable, yet I never deny d her any one thing in the world but, 
ſlap, it immediately threw her into em ria it was not 227" ee vam we 
ſhould be the happieſt couple living. _ LY 8 3 er 

Mox. Nay, falt. T believe'you are. | 

Col. Rar, Tray, I believe yoy may; 55 i laſt we * hen 4 pie 0 te mur 
before our eyes. 

Mon, Who, Sir Simon, and ER Lady? {x Wee 


Col. Rare. Ay, Sir Simon, call Ri aliy OE: but my RD he s not a-kin to me, 
I'm ſure: for next to mine, he has the beſt wife in the world; and yet he nevet ſuffers her 
to have an eaſy hour from his curſed jeatoufy. I intend to part families, for there is no poſ- 
- ability of-living together any longer —— He affronted a gentleman t'other day, for tak- 
ing up his lady's glove : and it was no longer ago than yeſterday, that my wife and ſhe, 
. were gone only to an auction; (where, by the bye, they did not go to throw away their mo- 
ney neither, for they bought nothing) when this curſed brother of mine, finds !em our, 
© expoſes em both, and forc'd em away home My houſe is an errant garriſon intime 
of war, no one enters or goes out, without being ſearch'd; and if a lac'd .coat paſſes by 
che window, his * is never off him, till he is out of the ſtreet. 5 


| I Enter 


THE DIFFERENT HUSBANDS, * 
| Dies Servant. 
Servant. Sir Simon Raffler, Sir. ; 
Col. Raye. Oh, the devil! PH be gone. 
Mon. No, Colonel, that's unkind. 


Enter Sir STMON. 

Sir Simon, your moſt obedient ſervant. 1 | 

Sir Siu. Mr. Mondiſh, good-morrow! Oh brother! are you here? 

Col. Rare. How do you, brother? I hope your Lady's well this morning? 
Sir Siu. Muſt you always aſk impertinent queſtions! A huſband is a proper perſon in- 
deed to enquire of about his wife If you aſk your own, when you ſee her next, ſhe 
will inform you, for I ſuppoſe they are gadding together. 
Col. Rar. Sir Simon, you may behave to your own lady as you pleaſe z but I deſire 
you not to reflect on mine. | \ 

Sir Siu. And you may let your wife behave as ſhe pleaſes; but I deſire ſhe may be no 
pattern to-mine. I think one enough ina family. 

Col. Rarr. One! I dont know what you mean, I don't underſtand you. 


Mow. Oh, dear gentlemen, let me beg there may be none of this miſunderſtanding in 
my houfe, You are both too hot indeed. | 


Col. Rapy. I am appeasd —— But let me tell you, brother 

Mon. Dear Colonel, no more — Well, Sir Simon, what news have you in town? 

Sir Siu. Nothing but cuckoldom, Sir——cuckoldom every where. Women run away 
from their huſbands Actions brought in Weſtminſter-hall. I expect, ſhortly, to ſee 
it made an article in the news papers, and cuckolds ſince our laſt liſt, as regularly inſerted 
as bankrupts are now. tet 
2 1 1 Oh lud, oh lud, poor man! poor man !- you make me fick, brother, in- 

eed you do, 

Sir Stu. And you'll make me mad, brother, indeed you will. | 

Mon. Come, come gentlemen, let me reconcile this thing between you——Colonel, 
you know the exceſſive jealouſy of Sir Simon's temper, and I wonder a-man of your excel- 
lent ſenſe will think ir worth your while to argue with him. L to Col. Raff. 
Col. RArr. Mondiſh is certainly a fellow of the beſt ſenſe in the world. [ Afede. 

Mos. Sir Simon, you know the colonel's eaſy temper ſo well, that I am ſurpria d one 
of your good underſtanding will reaſon with a man, who will defend his wife's running 


abour this town every day. | | [Ade to Sir Simon. 
Sir Stu. This man has a moſt excellent underſtanding. . [Afede. 


Mon. Come, come, gentlemen, ſhake hands and be friends, and let us have no more 
animoſities. 


Col. Rape. With all my heart. | | 
Sir Siu. And mine—And-now,. gentlemen, we are amongſt ourſelves, I believe Thave 
my honour, I am ſure of it, I don't ſuſpect I have it not, bur | think it ought to be valued. 
Mo. Doubtleſs, doubtleſs, Sir Simon. 
Sir Siu. I am not one of thoſe jealous people that are afraid of every wind that blows. 
A woman may fit by a man once at a play without any deſign, and once a year may go to 
court, or an aſſembly, nay, and may ſpeak to one of her huſband's he- friends there; if he 
2 a — I ſhou'd like it better. But why all thoſe curtiſſes to * 
nows y always running to that church where the ſt parſon is | 
Mon. Why fond of — 88 | 
N 1 1 * at the name. N 
; F, I ſhall; I'm ſure, if 1 any longer ſo your ſervant © [Diit. 
| OW: a that curſed _— —— the — which — called auctions. 3 
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Sir Sin. I thank heaven there are none to-day, I have ſearch'd all the advertiſements. 

Mon. But there are ſhops, ſhops, Sir Simon. 8 ä 

Sir 821. I wiſh they were ſhut up with all my heart] eſpecially thoſe brothels the milli- 
ners ſhops, in which cuckoldom is the chief trade that is carry'd on. Ih 
Mon. Heyday 1 is the colonel gone? e 

Sir Si. I am glad of it, for truly I take no pleaſure in his company. Mr. Mondiſh, 
you are a man of honour, and my friend, and as you are intimate in the family, muſt, I | 
dare ſware, have obſerved, with concern, the multitude of idle young fellows that ſwarm 
at our houſe. There is one particularly, who almoſt lives there continually, and has, no 
doubt, behav'd before this, like a thorough fine gentleman, and a man of gallantry. 
Mon. Who is he, pray? Wn | | Fa 

Sir. S1. Oh, a fellow, who is never out of lace and embroidery—a tall ſtrapping, well- 
N ill-looking raſcal! whom I wou'd as ſoon admit into my family, as a wolf into a 
ſheep- fold. | 
Mow. What is his name? | at 

Sir Sim. Gaylove, I think they call him—my blood runs cold when I think of him. 

Mon. Sir Simon, you need be under no apprehenſion ; for my lady Raffler is a woman 
of that prudence and diſcretion— | ; g 


Sir Siu. Yes, Sir: but very prudent and diſcreet women have made very odd monſters 
of their huſbands. I had rather truſt to my own prudence than hers, I thank you. 

Mon. Was I marry'd to that woman, I ſhould be the moſt contented man alive; for, 
on my honour?! I think ſhe ſurpaſſes the reſt of womankind as much in virtue as beauty. 
Sir Siu. Hal What? $4 | 

Mon. Nay more in my opinion for to tell you a truth, (which I know you will excuſe 
me for} I do not think her ſo handſome, as the reſt of the world think her. 

Sir Six. Nor I, neither I am glad to hear you don't——1 began to be in a heat 
But dear Mondiſh, tho* my wife be, as you ſay, a virtuous woman, and I know ſhe is, I 
am ſure of it; and was never jealous of her in my life: yet I rake virtue to be that ſort of 
gold in a wife, which the Jeſs it is try'd, the brighter it ſhines} beſides, you know, there 
zs a trouble in reſiſting temptation, and I am willing to ſpare my wife all the trouble I can. 


. | Enter a Servant. 
Servant. Sir, captain Spark to wait on you. | 
Sir Si. Who is he, pray* x | | 

Mor. A relation. of mine, a courtier, and ſo fine a gentleman, that (if you will believe 
him) be has bad all the fine women in town. . 
ND, | | Enter Captain SPARK. 

Capt. Spark. Dear couſin Mondiſh, your very humble ſervant, I only call to atk you 
bow you do—for I can't ſtay ten minutes with you——1 have juſt left ſome ladies, whom 
I bave promiſed to. meet in the park Hark' ye. e web Mom. 

Sir Si. I hope my wife is not one of em— a very impudent- looking fellow, this cour- 

tier, and has, I warrant, as many cuekolds in the city, as that has debtors at court. 

Capt. Sr akk. The devil take me if it is not the very woman] but pray take her, I dang- 
led after her long enough too. You muſt know, the laſt time I ſaw her was at an aſſembly. 

Sir SIM. That is another name for a bawdy-houſe. [ Afeae.. 

Capt. Sears. And there | piqued: her moſt confoundedly, ſo that ſhe vow'd ſhe'd never 

K to me again; and indeed ſhe kept her word, till yeſterday 1 met her at an auction 

there was another lady with her at firſt ſhe put on an air of indifference. O, ho! thinks 

I, are you at that ſport & F1L pt you, I warrant. So, Sir, I goes up to the other lady, who 

: | R | happened 


: 


THE DIFFERENT HUS BANDS. 11 


happened to be her ſiſter, and an intimate acquaintance of mine But I aſk pardon, this 

is a dull entertainment to you, Sir. en : [To Sir Sim. 
Sir Siu. Far from it, Sir; but I beg I may not be thought impertinent, if I aſk whe- 

ther this lady was ſhort or tall? | | : 
Capt. SPaRK. A ſhort woman, Sir. 


Sir Siu. Then I am ſafe [de. But perhaps ſome people think her tall. 
Capt. SPARK. Yes, Sir; 1 know ſeveral who think her ſo. 


Sir Siu. I am on the rack [ a/ide.] Sir, I aſk ten thouſand pardons ; but was ſhe a 
brown or a fair woman ? 


Capt. SparK. Ob, Sir ! no harm-——She was a brown woman, Sir. 
Sir Siu. Rather inclining to fair. al 
Capt. SpaRK. Yes, a good deal inclining to fair. | 
Sir Siu. I am undone! if I was to aſk her name, I ſhould hear my own 
go tear her eyes out Mr. Mondiſh your ſervant ! your ſervant! 
Mon. Be not in ſuch a hurry, Sir Simon. | | 
Sir Siu. I am in a great hurry, Sir, your humble ſervant! Exit. 
Capt. Spax K. Pry'thee, dear coz, what queer fellow is that? Gad, I began to think he 
ſuſpected me with ſome relation of his. . | | 
Mon. Faith, probable enough - for he wou'd ſuſpe& a more unlikely man than you. 
Capt. Spaxk. Ha, ba! George, I believe I am ſuſpected in town .I believe there 
are women i ſay no more, but | believe there are women, I ſay no more. n 
Mon. And upon my ſoul, I believe thou canſt ſay no more on thy own knowledge 


I will 


[ Afide. 
Capt. Syarx. Here, here, you mult not-aſk to ſee the name. [ Pulls out ſeveral letters.) 
may I be curſt if this be not from a woman of the firſt diſtinction Nay, it he is here, 
I muſt put it up again. | | | | 
| Enter GAYLOVE. 

Gay. Good morrow, George! Ha! monſieur I. Spark 13 

Capt. Sp ARK. My dear Gaylove, how long haſt thou been in town? 8 | 

Gay. About a fortnight, Sir. | 

Capt. Spax K. Mondiſh, this is the beſt friend I have in the world, if it had not been for 
him, I had dy'd of the ſpleen in country quarters—I made his houſe my own. | 

Gay. Upon my honour he did, and ſo entirely, that if he had not been order'd away, 
1 believe I ſhould ſhortly have given it him. 
Capt. SpaRk. Thou art a pleaſant fellow ! but pr'ythee how do all the girls? How do 
Miſs Flirt, and Miſs Flareit, Miſs Caper, Miſs Liſp, and my dear Jenny Thump-floor ? 

Gay. All at your ſervice, Sir; but methinks you ſhould have aſk'd after your dear Cla- 
rinda. ' | | 

Capt. Spaxk. O! ay, Clarinda! how does ſhe do? upon my ſoul I was fond of that 
wench; but ſhe grew ſo fond agen, that the world began to take notice of us, and yet if 
ever any thing paſs'd between us, at leaſt any thing that ought not, may I be —— But 
what ſignifies ſwearing—— Come, I know you are a ſuſpicious rogue. 1 

Gar. Far from it—I have always defended you both. For as I am confident ſhe wou'd 
not grant any thing diſhonourable, ſo I am confident thou wou'dſt not take it. | 

Mon. And if you will be evidence for the lady, I will for the gentleman. | 

Capt. SyarK. Your ſervant, your ſervant, my dear friends; you have made me a com- 
pliment at a cheap reat, I ſhall not riſque your conſciences; yet in my ſenſe of the word 
diſhonourable, you might ſwear it, for I poſitively think nothing diſhonourable can paſs 
between man and woman. 8 r 


Mow. Excellent docttine indeed! | V ; 
2 | C 2 | Gar. 
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Gay, I am not of yaur gpiviop : for I think i it very diſhonourable in a fine gentleman to 
ng {overs from a lady, and refuſe accepting em when ſhe wou'd grant em. 
Phe. * Beet Q1.2 fad dog} ha, ha, ba! 


nleſs it be not in his power to accept em, Gaylove. The braveſt fellow may 
be . you know, without loſs of honour, 


Capt. SyaR&.. Well, well | you may ſuſpect what you pleaſo— You poor devils that 


never had any thing above a ſempſtreſa make ſuch a rout about the reputation of a woman 
à little "ou Fe ordinar fy rank : you make as much noiſe in town about a man's having a. 
woman of quality, as 


peace's eldeſt daughter—Now, to me, women of quality are like other women. 
Gay. Thou know'ſt no difference, I dare ſwear. 


5 | Euter 4 Serpent, 
dees, Sir, my hay e coach is at the door. 
3 SPARK. She has ſent it for me; I am to call on her at lady Sightiy damn her! I 


e had forgot the appolntmens—Gaylove, will you. go with me? 
"Sox. Nu . Wall demen, I hope you will excuſe me too 
apt. SPARK. Well, gentlemen, I hope you ercu me t o, I'm r very 
bunte ſervant. * you Exit. 
Mon. 1 wiſh thou hadſt been here une, 1 have had ſome rare diverſion this morning: 
here have been Sir Siman and the Calonel; and have quarrel'd about their wives. But what 
is better fill, the noble captain juſt now departed, hath ſent Sir Simon away fully per- 
_— that he has an affair with his wife. 
v. Then we ſhall have it in the afternoon at Mrs, a tea · table. 

Mon. I think you live there, Gaylove. 

Sax. I have pretty much Inely ; for to let you into a ſecret, George, I have 4 
miſtreſs there. 
Mon. What has the captain infeted you, that you are fo. open-hearted ; or is this a 
particular mark of your confidence in me? 

Gay. Neither. It is impoſſible it ſhould be a ſecret long, and I am not aſham'd of 
having ag bongumable. paſſion for a woman, from which [ — to reap better fruits than 
the captain uſyally propoſes from his amours. 


_ Mop: I rathes fear they wilt find worſe, Theſe fort of gentlemen are the only perſons 


who engage with women without danger. The reputation of an amour is what they 
Poſe, and what they generally effect: for, as they indulge their vanity at the price Fall 
that is dear to a woman, the world is good natur d enough to make one perſon ridiculouſly 
happy, at che expence of making another ſeriouſly miſerable. 

Gay. Hang em! I believe they ſkreen more reputations than they hurt I fancy 
wamen, by an affetted intimacy with theſe fellows, have diverted the world from diſcover- 
ing a gaed ſubſtantial amour in another place 
2 yau think ſo ? then 1 won d adviſe. vou to introduce my kioſman, here, to 

rs er 
15 Se 8 ,reputations there, then, that want cloaks 5 

Ha, hat _ 
190 Nay, pr'ythee tell me ſeriouſly, for the duce take me, if theſe two years 45 
men; hath nat made me ſuch a ſtraoger to the toun 
f 1 Thea, feriouſly, I think there is nelaKk wanted; for a fond, credulous huſband}. 
i dhe belt cloak. ig. the world. And: if a man will put bis horas in his pocket, none will 
ever pick his pocket of **m—If he will be fo good as to be very eaſy under being a 
W the good natur d world will ſuffer 9 him one. 


1 | Gay. 


ey wou'd in the country if one had run away with a juſtice of 
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Gar. A word to the wiſe, George — But, faith ! thou haſt inform'd me of what 1 did 
not ſuſpect before. N | 

Mon. The wiſe do not want a word to inform them of what they knew before. 

Gay. What doſt thou mean ? 

Mow. Then, in a word, my cloſe friend, this mighty ſecret, which you have diſcover'd 
to me, I knew ſome time before. Nay, and I can tell you another thing the world knows it. 

Gay. Let em know it. I am ſo far from being aſham'd of my paſſion, that I'm vain 
of my choice. | | | 

Mon. Ha, ha, ha | this is excellent in a fellow of thy ſenſe ! I ſhall begin ſhortly to look. 
on the captain as no extraordinary character Vain of your choice! Ha! ha! ha! 
now am I vain of my good-nature—for I cou'd ſo reduce that vanity of yours 

Gay. I ſuppoſe thou art prepar'd with ſome cool lecture of modern economy. I know 
thee to be one of thoſe who are afraid to be happy out of the road of right wiſdom—]I tell 
thee, George, let the world ſay what they will, there is more true happineſs in the folly of 
love, than in all the wiſdom of philoſophy. 

Mow, Ha; ha! ha! * | 
Sax. It is the faſhion of the world to laugh at a man who owns his paſſion, and thou 
art a true follower of the world. 

Mon. Thou art a follower of the world, I am ſure. You muſt be modeſt indeed, to 
be aſham'd of your paſſion, fince you have ſuch multitudes to keep you in countenance. 

_ Gay. So much the better. Rivals keep a man's paſſion up; it gives continual new 
pleaſure in the arms of a miſtreſs, to think half the coxcombs in the town are ſighing for 
what you are in poſſeſſion of. | 

Mon. Ay, faith, and the gallant has a pleaſure ſometimes to think a huſband is in poſ- 
feſſion of what he is weary of. 

Gay. How the happy man triumphs in his heart, when he ſees his woman walking 
thro? a crowd of felfows in the mall, or a drawing-room, ſome ſighing, ſome ogling ; all 
envying him: and retiring immediately to toaſt her at the next tavern. 

Mon. When he wiſhes himſelf, as heartily as they do themſelves, with her, which per- 
haps ſome of them are, in their turn. And I wou'd not have you too ſure that may not 
be your caſe. * 1 04 278 

Gay. Pugh! you have heard Spark talk of her, I ſuppoſe ; or heard her talk'd of for 
Spark l ſhou'd be no more jealous of her with him, than with one of her on ſex—Now, 
in my opinion, a ſquirrel is a more dangerous rival than a beau; for he is more liable ts 
ſhare her heart, and — | | | 
. oo. Why, this is a good credulous, marriageable opinion, and wan'd fit well on a 

nd. | | 
Sax. Well! and I ſee no terrors in that name. | | 
Mor. Nor I neither. I think it a good, harmleſs name. Befides, the colonel is à rare 
inſtance of the contrary. If a man can be happy in marriage, I dare ſwear he is—his'wife 
is young, - handſome, witty, and eonſtant in his opinion. | ; 

Gav. And that is the ſame as if ſhe were ſo in realiry—for, if # man be happy in his 
own opinion, I fee little reaſon why he ſhou'd trouble himf If about the world's. 

Mo. Or ſuppoſe ſhe were inconſtant, if ſhe is fond of you while you are with her, 
why ſhou'd you like her the leſs ? I don't fee why he is not as ſelfiſh who wou'd love hy 
himſelf, as he who wou'd drink by trimſelf—Sure he is a nice and a dull ſot, who quarrels. 
with his wine, becauſe another drinks out of the ſame caſk. Nay, perhaps; it were better 
28 two or three companions in both, and wor d prevent the glaſs coming round too 


| Gay. Thou art in a firange whimſical humour to-day. I fancy ſomething has diſturb'd 
| Mor, 
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Mon. No, faith! tho' ſomething has happen'd which might have diſturb'd another 
I have been diſcarded this Morning. Here's my diſcharge, do you know the hand? 
; 55 DT | | Giving the letter. 
Gay. Hum—1 ſuppoſe you will be ſurpriz'd—woman—imprudent—a paſſion convinc d 
falſeſt of Mankind. EEE | Er be 
| Mow. His countenance does not alter—He does not know her hand ſure. [Alde. 
Gay. [ Reading. ] Friend you are to Mrs. Raffler—the devil ! | 
Mow. What think you now? | 
Gay. Think ! that thou art a happy man. | 
Mor. I hope, then, you will not interfere with my happineſs. 
Gay. Not I, upon my honour. 
Mox. "Thou art an obliging, good-natur'd fellow; and now, I will wait on you where 
you pleaſe to dinner. | as | 
Gay. I have a ſhort viſit to make, but will meet yot any where at three. 
Mon. At the key and garter, if you pleaſe. = 
Gay. I will be there, adieu. E + | ; | Exit. 
Mor. This cool reception of my letter ill agrees with the warm profeſſions he made be- 
fore: Nor did he ſhew a ſufficient ſurprize - ſhe certainly had acquainted him with it it 
is natural to ſuppoſe, her fear, that I might diſcover it to him, might ſet her on trying to 
be beforehand. And yet this behaviour in Gaylove is not agreeable to his nature, which, 
I know to be rather too open. I will find the bottom of this out — I will ſee her in the 
afternoon my ſelf — Damn her! I was weary of the affair, and ſhe has found out the only 
way to renew my eagerneſs—the whole pleaſure of life is purſuit. | 


Our game tho' we are eager to embrace, 
The plealure's always over with the chace. 


Sennen 
Sir SIMON-'s Houſe. 
Enter Lady RAF FL ER. and A. RAF FI. E R. 


Lady Rare. EVER tell me, ſiſter, it is notorious that a woman of my virtue and 

0 diſcretion, and prudence, ſhou'd be eternally tormented with the ſuſpi- 
cions of a jealous-pated huſband. 1 5 | = | 

Mrs. Rare. I own it, but I only propoſe to you the beſt method to quiet them. You 
cannot alter his nature, and if you wou'd condeſcend to flatter it a little, you wou'd make 
your life much eaſier. | | 

Lady Rare. I flatter it! I aſſure you, I ſhan't. If my virtue be not clear enough of 
itſelf, I ſhall uſe no art to make it ſo—muſt I give a huſband an account of all my words 
and actions ? muſt 1 ſatisfy his groundleſs fears? I am no ſuch poor ſpirited wretch ; and 1 
ſolemnly declare, if I-knew any one thing that wou'd make him more j » than ano- 
ther, 1 wou'd do it. Wl 7 * R 
Mrs. Rarr. Then you wou'd do wrong, my dear, and only revenge your huſband's 
zealouſy on your ſelf. - "TIN e 
Lady RAxr. Siſter, ſiſter, don't preach up any of your maxims to me. If the colonel 
was * Sir Simon's temper, you wou'd lead a worſe life than I do. eee 


Mrs. 
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Mrs Rape. Indeed, you are miſtaken; if my huſband was as jealous, and as cunning 
as the devil, I wou'd engage to make an arrant aſs of him, 

Lady Rare. You wou'd make another ſort of a beaſt of him. * 

Mrs. Rarr. I don't tell you that. But if I ſhou'd, he had better be ſo, than ſuſpect 
it—his horns wou'd hurt him leſs on his forehead than in his eyes. 

Lady Rare. I wonder you can talk ſuch ſtuff to me, I can't bear to hear it, the very 
name of whore makes me ſwoon ; if any ſet of words cou'd ever raiſe the devil, that ſingle 
one wou'd do more than all. 

Mrs. Rare. Dear ſiſter, don't be ſo outrageouſly virtuous. 

Lady Rare. It wou'd be well for you, if the colonel had a little of Sir Simon's temper. 
J can't help telling you there are ſome actions of your life, which 1 am far from approving. 

Mrs. Rare. Come, don't be cenſorious. I never refuſed giving my huſband an account 
of any of my actions, when he deſired it and that is more than you can ſay. 

Lady Rare. My actions give an account of themſelves, I am not afraid of the world's 
looking into 'em. | | 

Mrs. Rare. Take my word for it, child, pure nature won't do, the world will eaſily ſee 
your faults, but your virtues muſt be ſhewn artfully, or they will not be diſcover'd. Art 
goes 'beyond nature : and a woman who has only virtue in her face, will paſs much better 
thro* the world, than ſhe who has it only in her heart. 

Lady Rare. I don't know what you mean, madam, I am ſure my conduct has been 
always careful of appearances; but as for the ſuſpicions of my huſband, I deſpiſe ; and 
neither can nor will give my ſelf any trouble about em. 

Mrs. Rarr. Soh! here he comes, and I ſuppoſe we ſhall have the uſual dialogue. 


Enter Sir SIMON. 


Sir SM. Your ſervant, ladies! why you are at home early to day. What, cou'd you 
find no diverſions in town ? ls there no opera- rehearſal, no auctions, no mall? 

Lady Raye. No, none: beſides, my ſiſter had a mind to be at home. 

Sir Sr. You need not have ſaid that, my dear, I ſhou'd not have fuſpected you. 

7 Lady Rape. I think, I ſeldom give you reaſon of ſuſpecting my fondneſs for my own- 
ouſe. | 

Sir Sr. No, nor of any thing elſe. I am not jealous of you, my dear. 
Lady Raps. It wou'd give me no uneaſineſs, if you was. : 
Sir S114. I am not jealous even of captain Spark. 
Lady Rape. Captain Spark! who is * ? | 

Sir S1M. Tho! he is a very pretty gentleman, and is very agreeable company. 

Lady RArr. I long to ſee him mightily. Won't you invite him hither, my dear? 

Sit Stm, Why ſhou'd I invite him, when. you can meet him at an auction as well? — 

Beſides, it ſeems, he is not proper company for me, or you would not have ſhuffled him 
away yeſterday, when I came. You need not have taken ſuch care to hide him, I ſhows 
not have been jealous of him, my dear. 0 | 
Mrs. Rare. This muſt be ſome ſtrange chimera of his own: no fuch perſon * 
us. e , 
Lady Rare. No, my dear, I know you wou'd not, tho” he is a very pretty fellow. 

Sir Siu. The devil take all ſuch pretty fellows ! with all my heart and foul.  { Afide. 
Lady Razy. Don't you know, ſiſter, he is the moſt witty, moſt entertaining creature in 
the world ? | 5 * 

Mrs. Rarr. Think whom ſo * þ 5 
Lady Raye, Oh, thecaptain,—captain,—what's his name? 

Sir Siu. Captain Spark, madam. Ell aſſiſt you. 1. 47 
21 N A 
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Tay Rarz. Ay, captain Spark. | "OS 
5 Ma Rarr. 127 no captain Spark, nor was any ſuch perſon wich us yeſterday. 
Lady Rarr. Don't believe her, my dear. LIME 
Six Sia. No, my dear, I ſhall not, I aſſure you. But do you think this right, my dear ? 
Lady Rare. What, right? | | | 
Sir S144, Why being particular with, an idle, rake helly young fellow. 
aq Rar, Sir Simon, I ſhall not have my company preſcrib'd to me by any one, I 1 
will keep what company I pleaſe, I ſhall anſwer to the world for my ations.” | 
Sir Stu, Yes, madam, I am to anſwer to the world for your actions too I am moſt 
2 that you act right, ſince I muſt bear the greater part of the ſhame, if you 
1 

_ Lady Rare. Sir, this is a uſage I can't bear, nor I won't bear ! trouble not me with 
your baſe, groundleſs ſuſpicions : I believe the whole world is ſenſible how unworthy you 
are. of a woman of my virtue ; but, hencefarth, whenever any of theſe chimeras are 
rais d in your head, I ſhall leave you to lay them at your leiſure. [ Exit. 
Sir Sing, Is not this intolerable ? is not this inſufferable ! this is the comfortable ſtate 
that a man is wiſh'd joy of by his friends: and yet no man wiſhes. a man joy of being 
condemn'd, or of getting the p But when a man is marry' d, Give you joy, Sir, 
Cries one fool, I wiſh you joy, ſays another; and thus the wretch is uſher'd. into the 
| fad triumph as he cou'd. be exalted with to the empire of the Great 


Mrs. —— . yourſelf we Ls fo, brother: i, you had leſs jealouſy in your tem- 

r, Or Rafller. more complaiſance, you mi very happy—You torment . your - 
Jelf with — 2 fears, — ſhe SN on | CE Tn, and will not Rice 
them. This was the caſe juſt now: for whatever put this captain Spark into your head, 
L vill take my oath, ſhe {| to no ſuch man at the auction. | 

Sir Siu. You, are a. confident, I find but I had it from his own mouth. 

Mrs. Rare: What had you from his own mouth? 2 Ba 

Sir S1. What ! why that my wife was a tall woman. 4 

Mrs. Rare. Ha, ha, ha! a vary gpod reaſon to. be jealous, indeed. 

Sir Si. Yes, madam, and that ſhe was a fair woman. | | 

Mrs. Rayrr. Well, and Ha, ha, ha ; . 

Sir Sig. Look ye, ſiſter, if he had told me this at firſt, I ſhou'd not have regarded 
it: but 1 pumpt it out of him: He is a very cloſe fellow, and proper to be truſted. with 
a ſecret, I can tell you; for he told me juft . but truth will out, ſiſter: be · 
ſides, did you not hear my wife confeſs it? E 
- Mrs. Rare. That was only in revenge, to plague you. : 

_ Sm Sit. A. very charitable good. fort of lady, truly. 

Mrs. Raye. I wiſh ſhe was of my temper, brother, and wou'd give you ſatisfaction in 
every bing For my part, I own, if I was your wife, your jealouſy would give me no 
pain, and I ſhould take a pleaſure in quieting it: I ſhow'd never be uneaſy at your en- 
r take it for a proof of your love, and be 
of you for it. 
die Sn, Les, madam, bur I do not deſire. my wife ſhould. be like you, neither. 
wu 55 Rare. Why 2 * what do __ in me? N 
Dir Sax. Truly, madam, that rendezvous of fellows. continually at 
houſe, and whic f if your huſband was of my mind mY 3 WIT 

Mrs. Rar. He wou'd be jealous of, I ſuppoſe. be | 

Sir Sr. Particularly, that tall fellow, who breakfaſts here, dines here, ſups here, and 
J believe lies here, or will lie here very ſhartly. | | 
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Mrs. Rare. Hold, brother, I deſire you wou'd not grow ſcurrilous; no wonder, my 
ſiſter can't bear with this curſed temper of your s. 5 
Sir Stu. What can a marry'd woman mean by an intimacy with any other but her 
huſband ? 

Mrs. Rarr. What's that to you, brother? who made you the inquiſitor of my actions? 
Do you think to call me to an account, as you do your wife? Ok! if I was married to 
ſuch a jealous—If I did not give him enough of his jealouſy in one week, if I did not 
make him heartily weary on't—— 

Sir S1M. Oh rare! this is the woman that wou'd take a pleaſure in ſatisfying her huſ- 
Mrs. RAT. Look ye, Sir Simon, your temper is ſo intolerable, that you are the by- 
word of every one; the whole town compaſſionates my ſiſter's cafe, and if I was ſhe, if a 
virtuous woman cou'd not content you, you ſhowd have your content another way—If 
you wou'd have an account of every thing I did, I wou'd do ſomething worth giving yo, 

Sir Sim, I believe it, I eaſily believe it. It is very plain, who is my wife's counſel” 
lor But I ſhall take care to ger ſome better advice; for I will not be a cuckold if I can 
help it, madam. ; | 
A e | Enter CLARINDA. 

Cx. There's my poor lady Raffier within in the moſt terrible way—She has taken a 
| whole bottle of harrſhorn to keep up her ſpirits. It has tlirown me into the vapours, to 
ſee her in ſuch a condition, and ſhe won't tell me what's the matter with her. | 

Mrs. Rare. Can you have liv'd a fortnight in the houſe, and want to Know it? Sir 
Simon has abus'd her in the moſt barbarous manner. You are a wicked man. 

CLa. I am ſure ſhe is one of the beſt women in the world. | 

Mrs. Rarr. Any one but a brute might be happy with fuch a wife. 
Cr. He that can't, I am ſure can be happy with no woman. 

Mrs. Rarr. Oh! that I had but a jealous huſband for one month, 

' Cr.a.' Heav'n forbid, I ſhou'd ever have one. | 
Sir Ster. So the enemy is reinforc'd, and bravery can hold out no longer. 
Cx. Dear unele, you ſhalf go and comfort her, and aſſe her pardon. 

Mrs. Rar. She is too good, if ſhe forgives ſuch baſe ſuſpicions. | 
Ex. Lam fure ſhe never gave you any reaſon for them. I don't believe, ſhe wou'd 
do any thing to bting her conduct into queſtion for the world. 3 
HR TY; She is too cautions. If I was in her cafe, I'd make the houfe too hot 

im. a | 0 0. N 

Sir Sixt.” Sor it is already. Who's there ? wg ey chariot this inſtant, or if that be 
not ready, get me à chair, get me any thing, that will convey meaway. | 
Servant. Madam, Mr. Gaylove deſires to know if you ate at home. 
Mrs. Rary. Tes, I ſhall be glad to fee him. | 8 

Sir Siu. Heav'n be prais d, my wife is not in a condition to ſee company. [Exil. 
Mrs. Rarr. Here's a picture of matrimony for you, dear Clarindaz what ſay you now 
ty a coach and ſix with ſuch a huſband ?. 8 | #08 
of 2 


CxA. tee. us W | G 
. Gayloye's temper, your uncle's 


Mrs. Rarr. What difference is there between 
how ery wou'd a woman be with him! | * 
am not ſure of that Men often appear before marriage different creatures 


CLA. 


what they are after it—Beſides, there is ſomething in him ſo - ſomething ſo—In 
| D BEE. . ſhort, i 
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. and of all women in the world, I ſhall never envy ; 
rs ove : 
In That's a lye, I am ſure 4. Nay, the man is agrecable W he 
rn, 
rs, I don't think fo. 6 er .t i ETS: 
Mrs. Rarr. He has a = PIE * ö 
Cx. Then he has wiſdom enough to keep it to, biel, | 
Mrs. Rarr. And the beſt-natur'd creature in the world. 
Cr. A. It is very good-natur'd in you to think him ſo. % NN 
Mrs. Rarr. Ha, ha, ha! Indeed and fo it wou'd. For I have bow * telling you 
the opinion of the world. In my own, he has none of theſe qualities: And I wonder 
how = world came ever to give them to him. 
4 — So do I, if he does not deſerve them; for the world ſeldom errs on that fide the 
g Rarr. And yet ir does in him. For to me, ke is the moſt diſagreeable creature 


on earth. 
| Wert Well, I cannot be of your. opinion e e neee wien 
he ſmiles, ſo extremely good humour d; I love dearly to ſee him ſmile, and you know 
he's always a ſmiling—and his eyes laugh. ſo comically, and have ſo much ſweetneſs in. 
TEE them. Then he is the moſt entertaining creature upon earth, and I have heard ſome very 
| good-narur'd Actions of his too. The world, I a . does e, one whit * 


| 
: 


der of him than he deſerves. | hg r 
Mrs. Rare. Ob, fay you. EBT. 5 7 


I $3 1 1 


Enter GAY LOVE and! MONDISH.. el bf 


F 7 : 
2 katy : 


ar Lat por an * 
Av. Ladies, your ſervant To rs. Ruffler at without gompan at: 
this high vdting feak ſon, is ſo ſurprizing -- WP 70 , 
Ms. Rar. Lard, 1 3 15 think. us. like thoſe GA bn ladies you have lately 
convers'd with. who never owe a viſit at the weeks- end to their huſband's tenants 
wives Do you think we have nothing elſe to do in this — town, but to ride about the 
ſtreets, to ſee if the knockers of the people's doors are faſt Indeed you have here and. 
there a country-gentlewoman (ben hulband being {ent up ip parliament for the fake of his 
country, and the deſtruction, of bis family) who drives regularly round the town to ſee the 
1 and. her acquaintance ayf. relations, that ſhe ma =y ih when ſhe may, be ſure of 
ſome one to curthe Pp at the 1 And once a week very d 
8 T8 Jerks reſt at the" expence of her wax: candles; when ſhe ſits in- her, own di- 
| Ring rom, chair-womag'ot a, committee of fools, to criticize on faſhions, and regiſter 
the weather. 
Gex. Butz think, it is pity ſo goodl a cuſtom is left off; if 1 it were only for the bet-- 
ter propagation of ſcandal. 
pes 4 ah What ſignifies ſeandal, when no one is alham -d of, doing what they have. 
+3 mind to? 
Gx. Yes, there is fome pleaſure in ſpreading it, when it is not true. For tho no. 
one is aſnamed of — what they have a * to, they may be e of * fog: 
pos d to do what they have no mind to... | 
1.7 Mrs. Rark. I TR very few rope, who are aſhamed of any thing, 2 
Mon. I believe, madam, none of your SON} haye, any 5-08 ta potion 
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THE DIFFERENT HUS BANDS. 1 
Mo. None who have at preſent that honour at leaſt— For I have that good opinion of 
you, that ſuch a diſcovery wou'd ſoon baniſh them from it. Fe 

Mrs. Raye. That, I believe, you have ſeen a very late inſtance of. 

CA. Well, fince you are fo ſollicitous about the ſong, if you will go with me to the 
ſpinet, you ſhall hear it. My playing, madam, I am ſure, is not worth your hearing. 
But fince this creature will not let me be at quiet— | | 
Mrs. RArr. Lard, child, I believe you do not want ſo much entreaty. I think one 
can never be at quiet for you, and your muſick. | | | | 

Ci A. Madam, I aſk your pardon. Come, Mr. Gaylove. [ Exeunt. 

Mo. I receiv'd a letter P ig you this morning, Madam, but of a nature fo different 
from ſome I have had from you, that I could wiſh your hand had been counterfeited. 

Mrs. Rar. To fave you the trouble of a long ſpeech, I ſent you a letter, and the laſt I 
ever intend to ſend you; ſince I find it has not the effect I delir'd, which was to prevent 
my ever ſecing your face again. res | 

Mom. So cruel a baniſhment, fo ſudden, and fo unexpected, ought ſurely to have ſome 
reaſons given for it. EB Dt | 
Mrs. Rare. Aſk your own heart; that can ſuggeſt em to you. 
Mon. My heart is conſcious of no other, than what is too often a reaſon to your ſex, 
for exerciſing all manner of tyranny over us : Too much fondneſs— | 
Mrs. Rare. Fondneſs ! impudence! to pretend fondneſs to a woman, after a week's 
neglect Did I not meet you at an aſſembly, where you made me a bow as diſtant as if 
ve had been ſcarce acquainted, or rather, as if we were weary of our acquaintance ? 
Mon. Was not that hundred-eyed monſter of jealouſy, Sir Simon, with you? Do you 
object my care of your reputation to want of fondneſs ? | 
. Mrs. Rare; The old excuſe for indifference.” I wonder men have not contriv'd to make 
it ſcandalous for their wives to be ſeen with em, that they might have an excuſe to them 
too: *Tis likely indeed that you ſhou'd have more care of my reputation than I myſelf : 
Ic was not the jealouſy of my huſband, but my rival you was aware of; and yet you was 
not ſo tender of her tation, but that I diſcover'd her. N | 2 

Mon. Excellent juſtice ! for ſince I am to be puniſh'd for your falſehood, it is but juſt 
I ſhou'd be convicted of it. My ſweet! what wou'd T give to believe what you are en- 
deavouring to perſuade me Come, I will aſſiſt you with all my force of credulity ; for 
was your opinion of my falſhood real, I would give you ſuch convincing proofs to the 
contrary——Yur your love to another, is no more a ſecret to me, than it is tae I owe to 
that your flights, your letter, and your cruel, ' unjuſt accuſation. | 
. Mrs. Raye. Inſupportable inſolence ! A huſband may plead a title to be jealous ; our 
love is his due—But a wretch who owes his happineſs to our free gift— t 

Mor. Faith, I think otherwiſe. Love to a huſband is a tradeſman's debt, the law 
gives him the ſecurity-of your-perſon for it; but love to a gallant is a debt of honour, 
which every gentlewoman is oblig'd to pay—lIt wou'd be a treaſure indeed finely beſtow'd 
on ſuch a huſband as yours. | | — 5 „ "FE 
Mrs. Raye. I am henceforth reſolv'd to give it to no other. I am fo much oblig'd 
to his good opinion, I ſhou'd hate myſelf if I did not try to deſerve it—and by thinking 
me honeſt he ſhall keep me ſo. 08 Kan * * 

Mon, He muſt know leſs than I, who is ſo impos'd on. But you ſhall not keep my rival 
a ſecret from me, be aſſur'd you ſhall not I'll haunt you with that conſtant aſſiduity, 
2 ſhall not ſpeak to a man without my knowledge You' ſhall find that the jea- 
ouſy of twenty huſbands is not equal to that of one abus'd gallant. 2 
Mrs. Raye. Villain! was it not you that ruin'd me, that deceiv'd me, that robb'd mo 


D 2 ; Mon, 
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Mou. How have I robb'd you? How decciv'd you? Have I not paid you the price of 


your virtue, eternal conſtancy ? Have I not met your paſſion ſtill with freſh d deſires ? Har 
not each ſtolen m been a ſcene of joy, which eager bridegrooms might envy? 


What have I done to diſoblige you; or what has another done to oblige you more? Have 
1 been outbid in fondneſs ? Uas ſome freſh lover burnt with warmer paſſion? Has ſome. 
beau dreſt himſelf into your heart, or ſome wit talk'd himſelf into it ? Be generous and con- 
feſs what has ruin d me in that dear boſom, and do not cruelly throw it on a poor harm- 
leſs huſband. —_ 

Mrs. Rare. Good manners ſhould ablige you to mention him with more civility to me. 
Mon. And after what has paſs'd between us, I think you ſhou'd mention him to me 
with leſs. Beſides, I think you have ſometimes been of my opinion, 

Mrs. Rar. Women, you know, are ſubjeft to change, and I may think better of — 


as well as worſe of you. 


Mow. This is trifling with my paſſion, the crueleſt inſult you can a upon it 


But I will find out my rival, and will be reveng'd. 
Mrs. Rare. Reveng d! Ha! ha! 


| Ze Ch RA FFLER. 

Mon, Death and torments |. FORE | | | 
Col. RAT. Heyday! What are they tragedy ? 

Mrs. Rarr, And how will you be rev — — . 


or why ſhou'd you deſire it? "Ihe man © get does by you, as you have 
done by another, 


Mov. This uſage wou'd juſtify any thing - My own honour ſecures me, madam. 
E ] hope you wou d not tell my I RC hewou'd no believe it if 


1 Hark ye madam, the town III 
Col. Razr, Fold, hold, I muſt interpoſe 


ba 


1 


If LB ANDES 
What will 1 not believe? Fll tell you eke, e mare 


I Razr, Ay, ay, you will take his past, to be ſure 

Col. Rarr. Mr. Mondiſh is 2 friend, of mine, and it is range that you are xceally 

quarrelling with all my friends, 

A pet I deſire then, fir, you would keep: your- friends to yourſelf, for I ſhall 
not endure their impertinence : So Ill in leave you together gut I muſt tell your friend 
ons thing before I go, that 1 deſire I may: never ſec his face again——— _ 

Col. R Ras. All this a man muſt bear that is Ws. | 

Mon. Ay, and:2 great deg mara than thig too. 
in the world, but women have humours, - 

Mon. Pox take their humours ] let their huſbands bear em. Muſt we:pay the price of 


__ another's folly In ſhort, Colonel, I am the moſt: unſit perſon. in the world, for 


that gentle office you have nd me, of ententaiging your lady in abſence. 
Beſides, Pl tell a — 1 unyoſible r 
man, without making laue to her. 

Col. Razs. Wells and why don't ee love to her? ker hu f make lone to her 
indeed ! ſhe'd love you, I believe, ſhe'd give you enough. for making love. 

Mon. Why Jo you think 50 68e hag. made lover her then ? 


"Col Rare. 1 n nothing, I am ſure-no-one/ever has, oe-Lam ſure if they had, ſhe 


wov'd have told me. Perhaps 1 a. ſecret * dont know, that ſhe never lapt one ſe- 
cret 
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cret from me in her life. I am certain, if it were poſſible for her to make me a cuck- 

old, ſhe wou'd tell me on't; and it is an excellent thing to have ſuch a ſecurity, that one 

is not one dear Mondiſh, do make love to my wife, I beſeech you. | 
Mon. Excuſe me, dear Colonel but Fl do as well, I'll recommend one to you that 


ſhall. x 
Col. Rarr. Ay, who is he? | | 
Mow. What think you of Mr. Gaylove ? Beſide, I believe it will pleaſe your lady bet- 


ter. : |; 
Col. Rars, Ha, ha, ha! I cou'd die with laughing, hal ha, ha! this is the man now- 
that knows the world, and mankind, and womankind. You have happen'd to name the 
very man whom ſhe deteſts of all men breathing. She told me fo this very morning. 
Mon. Then I am ſatisfy'd. Damnation and hell! Now can I ſcarce forbear telling this 
fellow he is a cuckold to his face ſdeath I have hit of a way. [Afde.] Hark'e, Colonel, 
you have put a very pleaſant conceit into my head. I think I have heard you fay, that 
have a great pleaſure in ſeeing the diſdain your lady ſnhews to all mankind——now I. 
ave the ſame pleaſure ſuppoſe therefore it was poſſible to work up Gaylove to make 
his addreſſes to her, and you and I cou'd convey ourſelves where we might' ſee her treat 
him as he deſerves, | | 
Col. RArr. I like it vaſtly : How I ſhall hag myſelf all the while, I know exactly 
how ſhe will behave to him. I ſhall certainly die with pleaſure ; let me tell you, my dear, 


kt me tell you, there is a great deal of pride in having a virtuous wife. 


Mom. If brilliants were not ſcarce they would not be valuable: And virtue in a wife: 
perhaps may be valu'd for the ſame reaſon. | 


C Rare But 22 he can be 88 Re Ts | 
Mon. I warrant him, as vanity enough to be caſily | 2 woman 
be fond of him, and gallantry enough not to let her fondneſs be thrown away. yo 
Col. Rayy. I am charm'd with the contrivance. But he muſt never know that I 
knew any thing of the matter. I ſhan't know how to behave to him if he ſhou'd. b- 
Mow. You may learn from half your acquaintance. How many huſbands do we ſee“ 
careſſing men, whoſe intrigues with their wives, they muſt be blinder than darkneſs itſelf. 
not to ſee ! It is a civil communicative age we live in, Colonel. And it is. no more a. 
breach of friendſhip to make uſe of your wife, than of your chariot. | | 
Col. Rape. It is a deviliſh cuckolding age, that's the truth on't, and heaven be prais'# 
1 7 he glory wel is known pariſ 
Moy. Ay, t A voealth, power, ev'ry thing is by compariſon 
ere all women virtuous, you wou'd not taſte half of your blefling. The joy, the 
pride, the triumph is to-fee © bs : 


The ills a neighbour in 6 wiſe ets, 
And have a wife as good and chaſte as yours. 
ACT III. SCENE EL e 
SCENE, A Street. fl V-y ria. 
We . MONDISH, GAYLOVE. Tm 
Gay. A ND art thou: really in earneſt & and art thou perfectly ſure, ſhe has this paſſion 
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- Mon. Thou art blind thyſelf or thou muſt have diſcover'd it, all her looks, words 
actions betray it. 

* Gar. Thou art a nice obſerver, Gens and perhaps in this aa, your own paſſion | 
may heighten your ſuſpicion ; I know thy temper is inclin'd to jealouſy. 

Mon. Far from it; I never doubt the affections of a woman while ſhe is kind, nor ever 
think any more of em when ſhe grows otherwiſe. Women undoubtedly are bleſſings to 
us; if we do not, ourſelves, make em otherwiſe. I have juſt love enough to aſſiſt em in 
giving me pleaſure, but not to put it in their power to give me pain; and I cou'd with as 
much eaſe ſee thee in the arms of Mrs. Raffler, as of any woman in town. 

Gar. Wou' d'ſt thou? ſhe's young, handſome, and witty, and faith I cou'd almoſt 
as ſoon wiſh myſelf there. Tis true, I have an honourable engagement; but a mne 
having ſettled his whole eſtate, ſhou'd not prevent his being charitable, George. 

Mon. Eſpecially when what he beſtows does not hurt his eſtate. 

- Gay; Very trug ; therefore if I was ſure the lady was in neceſfity, I don't know how 
far my good-nature might carry me, for the devil take m2 if I am not one of the beſt-na- 
 tnr'd creatures * the world. 3 ; 

Mor. I chin N n part too; a man is oblig d in honour to 
| provide for a caſt miſtreſs, but I do more, I provide for a miſtreſs who has caſt me off. 

Gay: I begin to ſuſpect thou haſt ſome deſign of making me an inſtrument in your re- 
conciliation ; I don't how my addreſſes can be of any uſe to you; een they 
are at your ſervice. . 

Mon. I thank you. — heart; chey ſerve me at leaſt, ſo far, as to diſcover 
whether you are my innocent rival, or whether I am to ſeek for him elſewhere : beſides, if 
you are really the perſon, and don't care to be charicable, as you call it, by playing captain 


Gay. Ha, ha; ha! | | Marte & a 

Mou. Prithee what do'ſt thou laugh at? 

Gar. To ſee ſo cool a lover as thou art, who 8 woman no longer than ſheis 
kind, take ſuch era. to get her again, rr you. 

Mor. Pſhaw! REA 

Gar. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mon. You are merry, Sir,. But I wou'd not have you think that I have any 0 
for ber She has hurt. my pride; tis that, and not my love that I want to cure —— 
Damn her! if I had her but in my power; cou'd I but triumph over her, I ſhou'd have 
the end of my deſires, and then, 1 her huſband, or the town, or the devil had her, it 

vou d give me no pain. . 

Gay. I dare ſwear thou wilt uſe thy power very 8 I ſhall ſup there this evening, 

and if I have an opportunity with her, I'll do thee 5 the ſervice I can, tho? I can't pro- 
' miſe to behave ws ras to the character of captain Spark, if ſhe ſhou'd be very 

Mon, Well, make 9 of your victory as you p 

Sax. But methinks you take a prepoſterous way. Wou'd i it not be better to alarm her 

with another miſtreſs ? | 6 

Mow. Thar perhaps, I intend too. . ; | 

Gay. I have overſtay'd my time with kee. I Bo one coming for whoſe com- 
pany I have no great reliſn So, your ſervant. [ Exit. 

Mon. Whom? O, Sir * Pu avoid him too. 


| 5 Sir SIMON. 
„r Sit. Mi. adde Mr. Mondiſn-is there any thing frightfol in me, that 560 
„ I fancy my horns are out, and people think J ſhall a" 
| 5 x 
1 
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As for that handſome 23 who ſneak d off fo prettily, I ſhall not go after him, — 
and I wiſh I may have ſeen the laſt of him with all my — he an acquaintance of 
your's, pray? for I ſaw you ſpeak to him. 

Mon. Ay, Sir Simon. 

Sir Siu. I am ſorry for it, I am ſorry you keep ſuch company. 

Mon. How ſo, Sir Simon? he's a man of honour, I ho 

Sir S1M. Oh, a man of very nice honour, I dare anſwer for him, and one who lies with: 
every man's wife he comes near. | 

Mon. Indeed I fear he has been guilty of ſome ſmall offences that way. 

Sir S1M.. Smalkoffences't and yet to break open a houſe, or rob on the highway are 
great offences. A man that robs me of five ſhillings is a rogue, and to be hang'd ; but he 

that robes me of my wife, is a fine gentleman, and a man of honour. 

Mon. The laws ſhou'd be ſeverer on theſe occaſions. 

Sir Siu. The laws ſhou'd give us more power over our wives. If a man was to | 
his treaſure about openly among thieves, I believe the laws would: be very r ſecurity to 
him. 

Mon. And as to prevent robbing, they have put down all night · houſes, add other ers 
of rendezvous, ſo to prevent cuckoldom, we ſhould put down all aſſemblies, balls, operas, 
plays, in ſhort, all the publick places, 

Sir S1M. Ay, ay, publick places, as they call em, are intended only to give people an- 
opportunity of getting acquainted, and appointing to meet in private places. 

Mon. An aſſembly, Sir Simon, is an exchange for cuckoldom, where the traders . 
and make their bargains, and then adjourn to a private room to ſign and ſeal. 

Sir S. Mr. Mondiſh, I know you are my friend, there has been a long acquaintance 
and friendſhip between our families,. I ſhall tell you, therefore. what I wou'd not tell any 
other living. I have not the leaſt jealouſy in my temper, but I have a wife that wou'd: 
make the devil jealous—Oh, here comes the man I have been looking no 

Mon. Sir Simon, your humble ſervant. 

Sir S1M. Nay, but ſtay a moment. a 

Mow. I have buſineſs of conſequence, and can't ' pobly—You humble ſervant. (Exit. 

Sir Su. Well, your ſervant. | 


14 Emer Captain: S PARK. | | 
/What 3 in the name of miſchief is he reading ? A letter from my wif, I'ſfo ole 
- - Capt.\Syars. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant 1 think I had the honour of ſeeing you: 
at my couſin Mondiſh's this mornin 

Sir Su. Yes, Sir, and I ſhou'd be glad to have the honour: of ſeeing you. hang'd this: 
afternoon. L Aide. 
Oupt. Syanx;, Pray, Sir, what's a clock ? becauſe· I have an engagement at ſix. © 
Sir S188. Oh, Sir, it wants confiderably of that; but perhaps your erigagement: is: with. 

lady, and that makes the time longer. 
Sept. Sears. Why, faith! to be ſineere wich you, it is; but I beg you-woy'd not men- 
tion that to any body; tho*,, if you ſhou'd, as long as. you don't know her name, there's 
ne he aug 
ir Stat. I. ſu e ivis (Ne whom you met at the auction. 

Capt. Span — — — came you to gueſs that 2 | . 

Sir Siu. Well; but have gueſs' d right: 

Capt. Spark. I am not oblig's to teſi hut this I will tell ydu, Sir you Wos à very 
good knack at gueſſing. And yet I will __ Den and ** you a he ond 
; Hunden t. find out her ſirname. 3 


17 


'beholden to you, Cuckolds! horns.!, 
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Sir S124. Anne, the devil! It is not my wife's hand, but it is her name. 
Capt. Sears. Hold, Sir, that is not fair. 
Sir Siu. Let me bur ſee the two firſt letters of her ſirname. 
Capt. Syarx. To oblige you, you ſhall but if you ſhou'd gueſs afterwards, you 


are a man of honour. 

Sir Suu. Sir, I am ſatisfy'd—— am the happieſt man in the world—dear captain, I 

ive you ten thouſand thanks. You have quieted my IG I Wer by your de- 
ſeription this morning, you had meant another lady. | 5 

Ege SPARK, Whom did you think ? 

Sir Si. Really | thought the lady's name was Raffier, whom you deſerib'd. 

Capt. Sraxx. Mrs. Raffles, indeed, ha, ha 

Sir S1M. Why, do you know Mrs. Raffier ? | 

Capt. Spaxk. Know her, ay, who the devil does not know ber? 

Sir $11. What, what, what do you know of her ? 
. Capt. Seank., Pugh, know of her! ha, ha! Lard help you, ee of bid 
and with a grave face, as if you had never heard any thing of us two. 
Sir S114. My brother is an errant downright cuckold. I never was better pleas'd with 
any news in my life. 

Capt. Sr ank. Is ſhe a relation of yours, that you are ſo anxious ? - 

Sir Sits. No, Sir, no, no relation of mine, upon my OED have ſome acquain- 
tance with a lady of her name, one lady Raffler. 
Capt. Spank, Ay, that's a good one too. 

Sir — What, do you know my lady Raffler? 

Capt. Spank. Yes, think I do. Has ba, ha faith! I temember that woman, 
\-- ray nay, Nen well enough Kill, I can't help ſaying I like her better than 


Sir Sin. I ſuppoſe you have had them both. 

Capt. Syark. What I? ha, ha, ha! no, no, neither of em; you are the moſt ſuſpici- 
ous perſon, tho” I believe the world has talk'd pretty freely. But, ha, ha! the world you 
know is A cenforigus world, and yet pox take the women! they awe more diſcoveries to 
their own 9 F never had a woman fond of me in my life, that was able to con- 
ceal it; if I had had her, it might have been a ſecret for me. 


Sir Sim. Well, Sir, it is no F aſſure you ten thouſand devils take * em both ! 


Alas. 
FO py n amours, ane I 
3 And you; haye had lady Raffler then? 


Capt. Sranxk. No, that's too much to own. waa 
Sir Sus, Not at all; no one is aſham'd to own their amours now—fine gentlemen talk 
of women, of quality, in the ſame manner as of their laundreſſes. Beſides it is known al- 
ready, you may own it, eſpecially to me; for it ſhall go no farther, I aſſure you. 1 
Capt. 7 Well then, in confidence that you are a man of honour, 1 will own it to 
vos; yes, I have, 1 have had her. 

Sir oh ould the devil have had you. Now, if 1 had the ſpirit of a worm, 1 
would beat this fellow to deach; but. I think I have ſpirit enough to beat my wife. She 
ſhall pay for all; and that immediately. Your ſervant. 

Capt. Srank. I hope you won't diſc cover 4 word, fince 1 place ſuch confidence i in you. 
Sir $114, Never fear me, Sir—l am much wap" ls — } ors e I am mos _ 
uries | 
Capt. Spank. The gentleman ſeems in a + frag Now don't 1 know what in the non 
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to do with myſelf hum, hum, I hear Clarinda's th town, Il go try if I can't find her out. 
If I foflow her but one fortnight here, the world will give me her for ever. [ Exit. 
1, SCENE. changes. to Sir $IMON's Houſe, 
uu GAYLOVE, CLARINDA. 
Ca. And ſo you have told captain Spark I am in town, I am very much oblig'd to 


ou. | : 

! Gar. It ſhews you, atleaſt, I am not of Sir Simon's temper, not inclin'd to jealouſy. 
. No, Nan are never jealous of what's indifferent to them. 

Gay. Faith, I have no notion of baing ſo at all; for if there can be no jealouſy with- 
out fondnefs, I am fure1-cou'd never be fond of any woman who wou'd give me reaſon 
to be jealous: * © Oh: | 
Cx. Yes, but ſome men are jealous without reaſon. | 3 

Gay. And ſome men are fond without any reaſon. The lover who can be the one, gives 
you ſhrewd cauſe of ſuſpicion, that he may afterwards prove the other. 3 

CLA. Well, then I think I may ſuſpect you will one day or other prove the moſt jea- 
ow Ader; Nan don au &f rlelf, fi y Bade 
.- Gay. 1 ou to you don't think of yourſelf, fince you Juſt fiow ip 
what you don't think of me, at leaſt, what if I was aſſur d vou did think ab me, I ſhould 
be the moſt miſerable creature breathing. e t CT TO 5 2 
Cra. Hum, that may be my caſe too, Pm afraid. * 1 ca 
Gx. I hope my actions hitherto have convinc'd you of the contrary ; but if they have 
not, I deſire no greater happineſs than to compleat your conviction by an undeniable one 

nor do I ſee any reaſon, if indifference be not on your ſide, why you any longer deny the 

opportunity of giving it ou. 1 . | b 

CLA. I ſee you have a mind to divert yourſelf. | 

Gay: Oh, Chrinda! Diverſion is too poor a word for my defires, they aim at ſuch a 
ba 5 ;pomdurar tranſcendant joys, yet none dut what this dear breaſt hou'd be 
4a partaker orf. | TOI ere aer ee, 
Eiter Lady RAF FLER, and Mrs. RA FF LE R. 

Lady Rare. Heyday! What are you at romps, peopl e? 1 defire none of theſe 
games may be carry'd'on in my h If you 2 — red up in the country to ſuffer 
theſe indecent familiarities, I deſtre you wou'd leave em off, now you are under my roof. 

Gay. I hope, Madam, I ſhall under no roof offer any thing which this lady may not 
Juſtifiably ſuffer. | 1 | 2 

Lady Rarr. Give me leave, Sir, to be judge what ſhe ought to fuffer, There's no good 
vver comes of n I never gave my hand to any man without a glove 


Mrs. Rarr. wonder, Gaylove, how you can bear girf's company, Your wit is thrown 
away upon em; but all you creatures are ſofond of green fruit. ä 
Gav. So, I think, ſhe has giv'n me my cue. : [ Ade. 
CLA. Lard, Madam, I know ſome gitls are as good — as any women in England. 
Mrs. Raye. Indeed, Mrs. Pert, are you attempting to ſhew your wit ? | 
. e She ſhewsher bravery, Madam, in attacking the very woman of her ſex that has 
moſt, | 5 


9 


Mrs. R arr. 1-fancy, chen, the has more bravery than you bave, Sir. 
Gas. Gel. Land W e 


| Vor. II. ; E SI | 1 


| 
1 
| 
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Mrs. Rarr. Fy, fy, that a man, celebrated for his wit, ſhou'd put his wit to a girl. 

CA. I am no ſuch girl, Madam, I don't ſee why a man ſhou'd not put his wit to a girl, 

as well as to any one; as contemptuouſly as you ſpeak of girls, I have known ſome girls 
wu have wit enough to be too hard for moſt men. 

Mrs. Rarr. Upon my word, Madam, you ſeem to come on finely, I don't know but 
you may be a very good match for bim 

Lady Rarr. Upon my word, if I miſtake not, Jou come both very finely on—— Well 
the forwardneſs of ſome women! _ [ Hide. 

Mrs. Rarr. Look ye, Sir, Iam too generous to inſult. a man, who already appears to 


have been vanquiſh'd ; but if you dare meet me another time, this will give you inſtrut- 


ons where I am to be found. [ Afide. Giving bim a letter. 
Cr A. I am aftoniſh'd at her impudence 1 can't bear it, to take him away from 
me before my face I hate him too. He might be rude to her; he muſt be ſure it 
wou d have pleas'd me. 
Lady Rarr. I deſire the converſation may be more general here's ſuch — 


| _ 712 urpriz'd ar you. This particularity with a young fellow is very i 


Net; 8 Euter Sir SIMON. 


WE, * S alle Your 12 ladies, your very humble ſervant. Wat, t but one poor 8 


making this 924 his own. 

Gay F have indeed, Sir, lately done myſelf that honour. 

Sir S114. Oh, Sir, you are too obliging—you are too com plaifagt indeed—you. 7 
the obligation We are infinitely beholden to you, that you weill take up with ſuch enter- 
rainment as this poor houſe can n afford And 1 alſure *, den are den welcome to ever 
thing in it Every thing. 

Gar. Sir, I know not how to return this favour; but 1 aſſure you, there is that in i *. 
that will make me the happieſt of mankind. 
Sir Sus. That's my wife, 1 ſuppoſe——— I ſhall have him aſk ber of me in a very little 


man amongſt you all ? and he too of our own family, for I think he amb cf 


_ time; and he is a very civil fellow if he does——for moſ of the raſcals, about. this town, | 


take our wives without aſkin 
Lady Rar. U 5 my dear, you ace in a better humour than when. you went out to. 


by - 
Sir SIM. Oh. my dear, Iam in a pure good humour; I am n my mind. 


Enter Servant. Wider: GAYLOVE. . 


Gaz. Mr. Mendiſh, fax you. oo EN -. 
Servant. Yes, = * 1 D Gs 
- Mrs. Rar. Mr. Gaylove, you bn 5 
_ Gay. There's no fear, Madam, of my failing ſo ble an engagement: - Ron | 
Sir Sin. Yes, my dear, I am ſo happy, fo eaſy, ſo ſatisfy'd, the colonel himſel 
go beyond. me. L have not the doubt or. jealouſy, and if 1 was to ſee you and 


: wi fiſter in two hackney coaches with.cach a IR LORE GERT Ss 20g haven 


25 Ido now. 

Lady Rr. Indeed, my dear, I ſhall. never give you the tryal. 

Sir Sim. Indeed I believe thee, my dear, thou art too prudent. 

Lady Rare, How happy ſhall I be if this change in your temper N e l 
what has wrought it ſo ſaddenly ? TE Rt 


Sir S114. What ſatisfies every reaſonable. man, r 8 found it out. 
PF Rarr. What, my dear? 


: 
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Sit Sr u. wh my dear, that I am a very honeſt, ſober, faſhionable gentleman, very 
"fit to have a handſome wife, and to keep civil company.—And that you are a very fine, 
faſhionable, good-humour'd lady, fit to be marry'd to a good —_ huſband; and 
mighty pro per for any company whatſoever, _ | 4 
f rr. This begins to have an ill aſpect. 

Lady "pd I don't underſtand you. 

Sir S1M. Nor captain Spark neither, I dare far. 

Lady Rarr. What do you tell me of captain Spark for? 

— Siu. You don't know him, I warrant you. a 
* Lindy Rapy. Perhaps I do, what then? 

Sir Six, Nay, it is but grateful in you, not to deny your acquaintance with A bene 
man who is fo fond of owning an acquaintance with you. 
Lady Rare. I hope I am acquainted with no gentleman who is aſham'd of owning it. 

Sir SIM. Look ye, Madam, he has told me all that ever paſt between you. 

Lady Rarr. Indeed | then he bas a much better memory than I have, for he has told 
you more than I remember, 
Mrs. Rare. Brother, this is ſone curſed ſuſpicion of yours ; ſhe has no ſuch acquaintance 
I am confident; if ſhe had, I muſt have known it. 

Lady Raye, There is no occaſion for your denying it, fiſter, I think Spark a 
* civil, well-behav'd man, .and I ſhall — with him, in ſpite of any jealous 

nd in England. (Tho! I never faw this fellow in my . Lam reſoly'd not to deny 

hi acquaintance, were I to be hang'd for it.) [Afde. 

' Cra. n I think there is not more innocent com- 

pany upon eart 

Sir Sine. Oh, ho, you are acquainted with him too and I dare fear, if 1 had-afk'd 

— be has had you too. 

Mrs. Rare. In wort, Sir Simon, you are e monſter, to abuſe the beſt of wives thus! 
the town ſhall 1 you for it. | 

Sir Smt. And eſtwinſter-hall ſhall ring roo; take wy word for i. 


Enter Colonel RAFFLER. 


Col. Rarr. How now? What's the matter? 
Mrs. Rare. The matter the matter, my dear, is that Sir Simon is a brute, __ has 
abus'd my poor ſiſter for her intimacy with a man whom ſhe never ſaw, © 

Sir Sm. Nor you never ſaw neither? 
Mrs. Rarr. Never to m — a I hope to be mY 
Sir $114, You never ſaw | 
Mrs. Rare. No, never. Een 
Col. Rarr. Who gives you an K to enquire, ay don't ook 
Sir Suns. The care of your honour, Sir, — nay des fern ar me, Sr for we an 


Cad mur What | what are we both? 

Sir Stu. Captain Spark's very humble fervants—a m—_ of uſeful perſona w which no 
fine gentleman ſhould be without. 

Col. Raye. Who is this captain Spark, ſiſter, 40 you know him 

Lady Rar. Lock ye, brother, ſince you aſk me; I will do that to furhfy you, * 
be never ſhou'd have extorted from me. "Upon'my' honour I de not know him: Kt 
Mrs. Rarr. Nor I, upon mine. 
Col. Rave. Now are not you aſharn'd of yourſelf ? Can you ever look the in 

the face again, if this were known in it Ir ara A = 


7 


7 


| 
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how to deal with you, for your ſuſpicions of my. wiſe. However, I. inſiſt on it; youwim-- 
mediately aſk her pardon, and. if you have any n you will do the- ans to your 


OWN. . 
Sir Sr. I aſk their pardon! 


Col. Rarr. Ay, are you not fully convinc'd of wing in the von} Have not 
both ſolemnly atteſted, that they know no ſuch perſon ? 15 


f . Servart. 


Servant. Ladies, captain Spark's below. | = | | 
Sir Sin; Who?: who? who? e N neue ——9 ler h 
Servant. Captain Spark. | 
Sir Siu. Tol, lol, lol, Brothes, 8 "Fang . e aſk. pardon, 


Taſk a thouland partions — toll lol lol z e Fam NN he tharticſt: 
cuckold 1 in the univerſe, | 
Cr. Pray, deſire the captain to walk in. | | 
Sir.S1M. Now, brother, I am a jealous-pated fool; I fippoſe, I 8 in the- 2 JT: 
am: collvieted,/ they. don't know bird, If a woman was to ne ſhone: at udon- 
day, I wou'd not believe it. 


Col. Rarr. Well, hare" genleman come ts wait upon of e. and wet of chat?” 


Euer Captain SPARK. 


Se Sin. Tube, 15 he, tol, lol, lol. ; 
Capt. So Axk. Mifs Clarinda, yous moſt obedient-ſervant.. Ladies, your moſt humble. 
Arran — Ok, Sir, I did not expect to meet you here... | 
Dir Su. No, believe you did not- | [Ade 
Capt. Sy aRk. If L had known you had been in town- ſooner; Madan, I ſhow have- 


1 


(tons myſelf the hojone before i? 


Ga And new, perhaps, this viſit is not to me, * to the * > ani? 
F Really, m theſe ladies I have not the honour to be acquainted with. 
Rarr. Oh, your ſervant; brother, I aſk your pardon — who is convicted now? 
Lady Rev Wien auction, Captai; I have ſeen you there. 
3 Spakk. Madam, you do me too much honour; yes, Madam, I have ieee bad: 
ineſa tho the-devil take me, if 1 know when or where. 225 
— 1M. Oh; L thought they wou'& know one another by and by. 
Lady Rare. I think you laid out a great deal e thay monning; Captin—You. 
Mid for almoſt every thing. 
Capt. Spank. Tes, Madam, I am a pretty ood: cuſtomer to dern generally. Either I. 
have a damn'd ſhort memory, or this lady wants a good one. 
Mrs. Rare. I think; Captain, 1 _— be affronted, you dont remember me too, 
for þ waz-at-the ſame. place with: my ſiſter 


Capt. Spank. Madam, I aſk ten thouſand pardons, Your: moſt obedient ſervant, . 
Madam.  Hark', Sir, will you be {6 good as total me. what theſe ladies, estas, for 


poſitively 
Sir.SiM; I am farpriz'd at chat, Sie why, Sir, that beer ee lady Racer - 
for your favours to whem; I ant very much blig d to you and; the other, Sir, is Mrs. 
Nufffer, wife te tat gentleman, who is asmuch-oblig'd to yen for your ci vilities to ber. 
Capt: Sratn. Seh, l'm in a: ne ways faith —- Oh, curſe o my ly ing . 1 K 


bet well out of this amour, I wilt never — another as long as I live. 


Sir 8758, Look ye, Sic, as ſor me, Pm an honeſt, ſober citizen, and mall tale 72. 


8 — vun due my a . * 
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vour as fighting men prey: do return favours, by cutting your throat. Hark'e, brother, 
you don' by it of me, yet 2 I muſt let you know, that this gentleman aſſur'd me to 
day, that he had done you the favour with your wife. 

Mrs. Rare. With me 

Col. Rare, What favour? 

Sir Sim. The favour, the only favour which fine gentlemen do fach ſort of people as us ; 
but be not dejected, brother, am your fellow-fufferer, he has had my wife too, he con- 
feſs d it to my face. 

Capt. Sc ARK. Not I, upon my ſoul, Sir = a ſikely thing 1 ſhou'd fo that I had an 
amour with # womart that f never ſaw before, to my knowledge! 

Sir S1M. And have you the affurance to deny to my face —— 

Capt. Se ARK. I think, Sir, your aſſurance is greater, to affert a thing to my face, which 
I never ſaid; I never nam'd either of the ladies in my life. 

Sir Str. What, Sir! did you not mention Mrs. Raffler's name? 

Capt. Span k, Mrs. Raffler ! Oh, then it is out — What a confuſion had the miſtake 
ofk name hke to have occafion'd ? Ladies, I am under the greateſt concern, that I ſhou'd 
be ev*n the innocent occaſion of the leaſt uneaſineſs to you. But I believe, Sir, I ſhalt. 
end yours, when I have put myſelf to the blah, by confeſfing that it was only zDurch ad 

of pleafute, whom I knew in Amfterdam, that-caus'd your jealouſy. 

Sir Srac; What! and did not you name my lady Rafffer too? | 

Capt. Sax k. Yes, ſometimes ſhe is calf Mrs. Raffler, and ſometimes my 1a Natter 

Cot. Rar. An impudent jade! ha, ha, ha! ay, it's common enough with em to have 
ſeveral names and titles Come, come, brother, all you have to do, is to afk pardon of 
the gentleman, and your wife and mine Are not you aſham'd to put all the company 
into this eonfufion, becauſe there is a woman of the town, who wears the ſame name with; 
your own wife? 

Sir Stut. A man has ſome reaſon for confuſion; tho” let me tell you, when a gentleman, 
who does not know him, tells him to-his face, that he has lain with a woman, who wears- 
the ſame name witk his wife. And I think. he may be excus d, if he thinks ſhe wears the 
fame cloaths too... 

_ Rare. Sir, 1 very brry. = ay thing of this-yatore ſfou d ha 3 

Capt. Srakx. On, Sir, things of this nature are fo uſual with me, I beg 50 ag y... 

Sir Sr. Pleafe heav'n! Pll make a voyage to Holland, and ſearch all the dot 
in Amſterdam, but I will find out whether there be ſuch a woman or no. 

Col. Rarr. Come, brother, ask the 8 pardon — I am aſnam'd of you... 

Sir Ster. Well, Sir, ( don know bow to do ir) if 1 have injur' d you, I ask your 

don; and yet L can't help thinking il, it was my d Raffter vou mention'd, and . 
lieve you ſpoke truth too. 

Capt. Spa k. Sir, I can eaſily forgive you fuſpsAing me to bs the happieſt perlon upon 
earth ; if you have this lady's pardon, you have mine. 

"Sir Sm. What, is the rafcal making love to her before my face a Bur 1 won't give him- 
an * 4 of cutting my throat before her; for | wou'd not Gs Se her {>. 

wes = * 

gods I beheve, Madam, the erptain elkemalke a four a qaade | 

| 2 Sant Ten honour me tee much, Madam ; bur if you Tilt ben a voy. 
player — 
Lady Rare, Tho' I hate cards, I will play, with him, if it be only to torment my. 


Mrs. 


my wife's virtue. 


- uſeful a woman as any in the pariſh of St. James's. 


I am what I think 
a another $ arms, the Poor huſband wou'd 1 be l in * . 
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Mrs. Raye. This is opportune enough — I will ſet 'em together, and ſhall ſoon. 


ſome one to hold my cards, while I go to a better appoinernent. Come, if you will fol- 
low me, I'll conduct you to the cards. | \[Exeunt. 


Manent Sir STMON, and Colonel RAFFLER. 
Sir $14, This is mighty pretty, mighty fine, truly. This is a rare country, and a rare 


age 1 live in, where a man is oblig d to put his-horns in his pocket, whether he will 
or n 


Cal. Rate. Fye upon you, brother, Hye upon you! For you, who have one of the moſt 
virtuous women in the world to your wife, to be thus tormenting yourſelf and her, your 


friends and every one, with thoſe 2 ſuſpicions, ſuch unheard- of jealouſies 


Sir S14; Sir, you injure me, if you call me jealous; I have not a grain of jealouſy 
within me. I am not indeed ſo fooliſhly blind as you are. 

Col. Rary, And you injure me, if you think I am not jealous z 1 am all over jealouſy, 
and if there was but the leaſt occaſion to ſhew it 

elles? Occaſion! why is not your wife at this very inſtant 4 with a young 
ow 

Col. Rarr. Well, fir, and is not your wife with her? 

Sir Sul. Sore againſt my will, I afſure you——what, I ſuppoſe, you are one of thoſe 
wiſe men, who think one woman is a guard upon another— Now, it is m opinion, 
that a plurality of women only tend to the — ha a plurality of cuckolds. Thieves, in- 

deed, Giſcover one another, becauſe the. diſcoverer often ſaves his life by it But 


; bat do not ſave their reputations after the ſame manner, and thivefors.. every woman 
1 . $9 neighbour's ſecret, in order to have her own kept. 
* ol. Ra FF. 


Plhay | Str, 1 don't. rely upon. ibis, nor that, nor other, I rely upon 


Sir Siu. Why truly, fir, that is notrelying upon this, nor Wake, nor tother, for it is re- 
lying upon nothing at all. 


Col, Rary. How, ſir ! don't you think my wife virtuous Nes ſir, to ſhew you 


to your confuſion, what an excellent creature this is, 1 * her leave once to go to a 


maſquerade, and follow 'd her thither myſelf, where, tho knew her dreſs, 1 did not find 
her, and where do you think ſhe was? where do you think this good creature was ? 
yk at — in private, with a poor female relation of hers, who kerps a milliner's ſhop 
at St. James's. 
Sir Sz. O Lud! Ohud! Olud!———and, are you, brother, really wiſe enough to 
hink ſhe was there? Or if ſhe was there, do you think ſhe was alone with this poor 
Female relation? who is a relation of mine too, I thank heay'n, * *. nnn. a 


. 


Col. Raxy. Brother, you are—— : 
Sir Sr. What am I, brother ? 


Col. Rare. 1 can bear this no longer. — ll yo, youkon wha 


ou are 


Sir Sm. And I know what you are too, you are a cuckold, and ſo am I, 1 dare ſwear: 
1 this evaſion of the captain's, however, it ſhall not reſt ſo If 
will make an ample diſcovery of it; tho? if I was to find ie one 
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Sir STM ON's Houſe. 


MONDISH, Colone! RAFFLER. 


Col: Raye. A, ha, ha! This is excellent, this is delightful ; and fo the poor dog: 
fell into the trap at once, and is abſolutely perſuaded my vile is ford 
of him. | 


Mon, That he is, I'll be anſwerable for him. | 
Col. Rare. How purely ſhe*ll' uſe him, I wou'd not be in his coat for a conſiderable 
fumj my only fear is, that ſhe'll do him a miſchief.—Lord !' Lord] how far the vanity 
of young men will carry them. Methinks too he is not acting. the handfomeſt part by me 
all this while, I think I ought to cut his throat ſeriouſly. | 
Mon. Oh, fye, Colonel, don't think of any thing of that nature, you know we have 
drawn — it, and really Mrs. Raffler is ſo fine a woman, that ſuch a temptation is not 
eaſily reſiſted. | a | 2 
Cal. Raye. That's true, that's true, ſhe is a fine woman, a very fine woman, I am not 
a little vain of her, | 
_ And - — _ 1 and ſo virtuou _ e Co wa 
ol, Raxy. They are bleſſings i ; at - bleſſings !* this- ay be- 
Rept a vets: ee For 1 ſhould — A oor look — in A fe agar, if the. 
ſhould * it, n forgive me. | | 
Mon.” For my own ſake, Colonel,” you may depend upon my keeping it a ſecret. [/ooks« 
on bis watch.) Ay, it: is now the hour of wy rs cs ſo if . we will go —— 
the other way, to the cloſet. 7 8 , | 
Col. Rare. With all my heart; I'can'c help hugging myſelf with the thought. | 
Mon. Yau will ſee more people hugg'd beſide yourſelf, I believe. This is not the moſt : 
generous action that I am about, but ſhe has piqu'd my pride, and whatever be the conſe- 
quence, I am reſolv d to be reyeng'd of her. | [Exeunt.. 


ENR changes to another Apartment in Sir. $STMON's Houſe. 


Dziter GAYLOVE. 


Gay, How happy wou'd ſome. men think themſelves, to have ſo agreeable an engage - 
ment upon theit bands] but the duce take me, if I have any great ſtomach to it, and con- 
ſidering I have another miſtreſs in the houſe, I think. it is bravely done Tet I could not 
find in my heatt to refuſe. the invitation. Well, what pleaſure. women find in denying, I : $ 
can't imagine for the. devil take me, if. ever I could deny a fine woman ing life. 


3 
« 
. 


eee Euer Mrs, RAFFEE R. 
Oh, here. ſhe comes 3 nom hang me, if I know what to ſæy. Whether ſhall I addreſs 
der at diſtance, or boldly fall on at once. | oF 
Mrs. Rarr. So, Sir, you are punctual to the appointment. 8 fg Rn; 
_ | Gay. Faith, Madam, I have a. ſtrange oddity in my temper, that inclines me to be ex - 
tremely eager _ — * Wy | 8 
Mrs. Rarr. If you had ptopoſed any pineſs in. my converſation, I believe: ycu . 
nao you might have had it oftner. we | jt 
| . * : 5 . AY. 


— —_ — + wm , ——  —— — —ñ—U— W_—_ 
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Gay. You wrong me, if you impute my fear of diſobliging you to want of paſſion: 
By thoſe dear eyes, by that dear hand, and all thoſe — Joys which you = be- 
W 


Mrs. Rarr. Hold Sir, what do you mean ? 1 am afraid, you think otherwiſe of this 
aſſignation than it was meant. 


ay. I think nothing, but that I am the happieſt of my ſex, and you the moſt charm- | 
ing and beſt-natured of yours. 

Mrs. Rae. Come, Sir, his ! is no way of theming your wit, I invited you to make 2 
trial of that, which is ſeldom ſthewn in Sithour wy z thoſe are foreign x0 gur purpoſe. 

* Ithink ſo too, and therefore without __ further e comp _ * lovely 

ange | 

„Ne, Rarr. Lud, what do veu mean; 

Sax. I mean, Madam, to take immediate poſſochon of al whe raprores, which this 
lovely perſon can give me. 

Mrs Rare. O heav'ns! you will not make any bad uſe of the be I have — 


d in yon: if you offer any thing rude, I will n ſte en alan * mak 
ey D 2 make the beſt of * pportunity. 12 hy * 
Mrs. Rary. I'll die before 1'1] conſent, 1 


Sax. I muſt cruſt zo your good pature., ' | ' 

"OY Lady RAFFLER as, SL 

Ee IL Siſter, Bitex, what, have you lock'd vourſelf in?? 

Mrs, Rarr. Let me go Oh, y dear, is it you? Lhave arder'3.chis vile lock tobe 
mended -The bolt is ſo apt to fall down, of its own accord——-1s your pool out? 

Lady Rarr. No, ſiſter, no--l:came to ſee what was the matter with you — 
Von was ill, that you left us But 1 ſee you have company with yu. 

Mrs. Rare. I was Juſt coming back to you, but 

Gay. I cannot be of opinion that, that is an original piſtare of Hannibal 10 
1 aſk pardon i differing from Folds; is your harr en pray, which — 

are you 
1 — Don't apply to me, Sir, Lam, no judge . 

Gay. Moſt great connoiſſeurs are ſhy of owning their ſkill, but if our © ladyſhip .*—"Y 
to obſerye, there is not that boldneſs— There is indeed a great deal 75 the maſterqꝗq ́- 
and I never ſaw more ſpirit in a copy But alas, there is ſo much difference between a 
copy and an original, — I hope your ladyſhip will excuſe the freedom I take. 

Lady Rare. My fiſter will excuſe your freedom, and that is full as well. 

Mrs. Rav. Come; my dear, will you return to the card table? 7 

Lay Rer. 1 wiſh this gentlemen — would be fo kind to hold my-cards a ben winuees, 
Thavs a word or to to ſpeak with you. 

Gay. You will have a bad deputy, Madam, but will do' the beſt Lean. Ber. 
Lady Rarr. Siſter, I am aſhamed of you, to be lock'd up alone —̃ DÄ 

Mrs. Rare. Lard, child, can I help i it, if the bolt falls down of its own accord? 

Lady Rarr. But you was not looking at pictures before I came into the room; I ſaw you 
cloſer together, I faw you in his arma, and heard you cry out This P er — 
Mrs. Rare. Well, and can I help this? ——1I on he was a latle frolickſome, and of- 


fered to kiſs me, that 8 all. 


Lady Rar r. All ; monſtrous! that's all! i an odious fellow want oferts is me, ra 
tear his eyes out. 


a Yes, and foroutd 1, if ix was an odo fellow. Wo bowie ft inns. 
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Lady RA rr. The honour of a woman is a very nice thing, and the leaſt ban ſullies it. 
Mrs. Raxe. So it ſeems indeed, if it be to be hurt by a kiſs. | 
Lady Rarr. The man to whom you give that, will venture to take more. 


Mrs. Rare. Well, and it's time enough to oy out, you know, when he does venture to 
take more. 


Lady Rare. I don't like jeting with ſerious things. 

Mrs. Rarr. What, is a kiſs a ſerious thing then? now, on my conſcience, you are 
fonder of it than I am. I believe, my dear, you are very confident I cou'd do nothing 
contrary to the rules of honour But I hate being ſolicitous about trifles. 

Lady Rar. Siſter, it behoves a garriſon to take care of its out- works: for my part, I am 
reſolv'd to ſtand buff at the firſt entrance; nor will I ever give an inch of ground to an aſ- 
ſailant. And let me tell you, that the woman and the ſoldier, who do not defend the 
firſt paſs, will never defend the laſt. 

Mrs. Rarr. Well, well, good dear, military ſiſter, pray defend yourſelf, and do not 
come to my atſtance, till you are called. I thank heav'n, I have no ſuch governor as 
yours: I ſhou'd fancy myſelf beſieg'd indeed, had I a continual alarm ringing in my ears. 

have taken a ſtrict reſolution. to be virtuous, as long as my huſband thinks me ſo. 
It is a complaiſance I owe to his opinion; but you may value yourſelf upon your virtue as 


much as you . Sir Simon every day tells you, you have none; and how can ſhe be a 
good wife, who is continually giving the lie to her huſband ? 


Lady Rarr. Why will you thus rally on a ſubje& I think ſo "EN ? 
Mrs. Rare. And why will you! be ſo ſerious on a ſubject, I think ſo ridiculous ?!—— 


but if you don't like my raillery, let us go back to our cards, and that will ſtop both our 
mouths. 


Lady Rare, I Os rH fellow durſt kiſs me. | [Exeunt. 


Enter Colonel RAF FLER. MONDISH. 


Col. Rarr. Now, Mr. Mondiſh, now; what think you now? am not 1 the happieſt | 
man in the world in a — by: 


Mon. Ay, faich are you, fo happy, chat was I poſſeſſed of the ſame talent -for happi- 
neſs, I wou'd marry to-morrow. 
Col. Raxr. Why, why don't you, you will have juſt ſuch a wife as mine, to be ſure ; 


oh, they are very plenty, ay, ay, very plenty: you can't miſs of _ ſuch ano- 
ther: they grow in every garden about town. 


Mon. I believe they grow in moſt houſes about town. 

Col. Rarr. Oh—ay, ay, ay here was one here juſt now, my 24 Raffler i is juſt 

| ſuch another, a damn'd, infamous, ſuſpicious prude, every whit as bad as her huſband. 

I you had. not held me, Mondiſh, I am afraid I cou'd ſcarce have kept my hands off from 

her,. but hold, hold, there. is one thing which ſhall go down in my pocket · book 

baue taken a firift reſolution to be virtucus as long as my husband thinks me ſo.—— Then thou 
ſhalr be virtuous till doomſday, my ſweet angel—here is a woman for you—who puts her 

virtue into her huſband's keeping——Oh, Mondiſh——if that lady Raffler had not come 


in. 
Mon. Ay, if ſhe had not come in, Colonel 
Col. Hude She would have handled him, we ſhou'd Ws 2 him handled, we ſhou'd 
have ſeen handling; Mondiſh, we ſhou'd have ſeen handling. 

Mon: Indeed, I believe we ſhou'd. Duce take the interru ” [Afede. 
Col. Rayy, But, what an age do we live in tho', ſincerely, Mr. Mondiſh why, we 
ſhall have our wives raviſh'd ſhortly in the middle of the ſtreets an enen — 
call and e that ſhe wou'd cry out- 

Vor. II. F ' Mow, 


— 


; 
, 
| 
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Luar Russ. No, ſhe ought to have friendſhip and eftrem, but no fondncks, it, id'a 


Mon. That he ſhou'd nor believe het bot then her art, Colonel, in giving in to his 
evaſion about the pictures —Methinks, there was fomething fo generous in her Madden for- 
iveneſs; ſomething fo nobly ferene, in her reſolving herfelf fa foon from a moſt aban- 
Jo's Kicker into u perfe@ cranquilliry. | Te "pen e 
Col. Rarr. Ay, now, that is your bigheſt ſort. of virtue, that is as high as. virtue 
can go. / OB „ $A | f A | A 1 \; \ 
Mon. Why fhou'd not calm virtue be admir'd in a woman, as well as caltn courage ina 
general, Colonet? Four lady is a perfe& heroine, ſhe laid about her moſt futiouſly dur- 
ing, rhe attack: but the moment the foe retired, became all gentle and mild again. 
Col. Rarr. But come, as all things are fafe, we will go, my dear Mondiſh, and drink 


wy" wite's health in one bottle of Burgundy—Ah, ſhe's an excellent woman? [ Exeunt. 
5 Euer Sir SIMON with @ Lan. 
Sir Sixx, Here ft is—the plat is ſo well laid now, that unleſs fortune conſpire with a 
choufand devils againſt me, I ſhall diſcover myſelf to he a rank cuckold. Have 1 nat 
"watch'd her with as much care as ever miſer did his gold? and yet I am, I am, an errant, 
downright==a—as any little ſneaking courtier, or ſübaltern officer in the kingdom: and 
what an unhappy raſcal am I, that have not been able to find it out ao to convict her 
fairly in ten long years marriage — If Tcou'd but difcoyer it, it, were ſome fatisfattion — 
Well, this letter will I ſend to captain Spark—no hand was ever better counterfeited — if 
he had never ſo many quires of her writing, he will not be able to find any difference. If 
after all this, I ſhould not diſcover her, I muſt be the maſt miſetable dog, that ever wore 
£ Enter Lady RAFFLER and CLARINDA. ! 


Lady Rary. I tell yeu, Neice, you have ſuffer'd too great freedoms from Mr. Gaylove, 
I can't bear thoſe monſtrous indecorums which the young women of this age give into : 


the firſt time a woman's hand ſhou'd be touch'd, is in the church. | 


CA. Lud, Madam, I can't conceive any harm in letting any one touch my hand. 
Lady Rayy. Yes, Madam, but I can. Beſides, I think I caught you in one another's 
arms,—l hope you conceive ſome harm in that. nay 64 anne 

Cx. I can confide in Mr. Gaylove's honour, and if his paſſion d him — 
Lady RAF. His paſſion! what paſſion ? he has never declar'd any honourable paſſion 


for you to your uncle. 


CIA. No, I ſhou'd have pee he -oþ a Pour yp 41. 
Lady RArT. Give me leave to tell you, Miſs, that ay of app] to 
a : n feng if his circumſtances were found convenient, Fon Jou I hy. 8 
'tion'd it to you; and ſo it wou'd have come property. A woman of — prudence and 
cency, gives her conſent to her relations, not to her huſband. For it ſhou'd be ſtill fi 
pos d that you endure matrimony, to be dutiful to them only. I hope you wou'd not a 
Pear to have any fondneſs for a fellow. | | ann this bated 
Ex. I hope I hond have fondneſs for a fellow Iwou'd make a hufband'of. 
Lady Raxy. Child, you ſhock me bot nd en 


CAA. Why, pray Madam, had you no fondneſs for Sir Simon ® » 
Lady Rary. No, I defy the world to ſay it. 15 | SITE LES 


CIA. How came you to marry him then? C 
Lady Rarr. Out of obedience to my father, he thougbt it a proper maten. 
C. And ought not a woman to be fond of a man, after ſhe is marry'd to 


% 
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nauſeous word, and I deteſt it A woman muſt have vile inclinations, before ſhe can 
bring herſelf to think of it. | 3 

CLA. Now, I am reſoly'd never to marry any man whom I have not theſe vile inclis 
nations for. © 
Lady Rare. O, monſtrous | op | 
Cra. Whom I do not love to ſuch diſtraction as to place my whole happineſs in pleaſing 
him, to which I wou'd give my ous up ſo entirely, that on my ever loſing that power, 
I ſhou'd become indifferent to every thing elſe. 5 
Lady Ra rr. Infamous! I deſire you wou'd prepare to return into the country immediate. 
ly. For I will not live in the houſe with you any longer: but I will inform you of one 
thing, that the man you have placed this violent affection on, is a villain, and has deſigns 
on your aunt. Font 
CLa. What, on your ladyſhip ? | 5 
Lady Rarr. On me! on me! me I wiſh I cou'd ſee the man that dar d——T thank 
heav'n, the awe of my virtue has ſtill protected me. | 
CLA. I aſk your pardon, Madam, on the good Colonel's lady then. That there have 
been deſigns between them, I am not ignorant, tho' Iam not quite ſo confident they are on 
his ſide and to ſay the truth, my aunt is an agreeable woman, and I don't expect a 
man of his years to be proof againſt all temptations. But pray, whom do you mean ? for 
I lud, who I am defending I know not ſomebody ho is it that your lady- 
ſhip means, for Iam ſure I ſhou*d not know him by the marks you ſet on him? 
Lady Raye. Oh! Madam, you ſeem to want no marks, I think; but if you have a 
mind to hear his name, *tis Gaylove. | 2 
CIA. Mr. 8 ! 8 a 
Lady Rare. Mr. Gaylove ! yes Mr. Gaylove——PTl! tit to you to oblige 
Cra. What's Mr. Gaylove to me? 7 9 75 nh 1 
N That you know beſt I believe he is, or will be to you, what he ſnou dd 
not be. | 
CLA. If I had any affection for him, I ſhou'd neither be afraid of his deſigns upon me, 
nor jealous of his deſigns on any other. | * 
Lady Rare. Lock ye, Child, you may deny your affection for him, if you pleaſe ; nay I 
commend you for it. It is an affection you may well be aſham' d of. | 
CIA. According to your ladyſhip's opinion, we ought to be aſham'd of all affetion— 
but really if one might be indulg'd in any, I think Mr. Gayleve might keep it in coun- 
tenance as well as another. | 
Lady Rarr. It is eaſy enough to keep you in countenance, you don't ſeem to becafily 
put out of it {Gaylove laughs within.} Oh, that's his laugh He's coming I am fure 
Uu get out o the way Neice, I wou'd have you prepaze yourſelf for returning into 
the country If you will ruin yourſelf, V'Y not be witneſs to it ———nor will J ever 
live in the houſe with a woman, that can own herſelf capable of being fond of a fellow. 
CLA. Then let me go as ſoon as I will, I find I am not like to loſe much good 'cam- 


pany. - UP | 
| 1, Enter Captein SPARK, GAYLOVE, An. R AFF LER. 
Capt. Sea nx. No, that's too much, Gaylove too much 1 hope, you don't believe 

him, Madam, ——pr'ythee, hang it, this is paſt a jeſt. | «2 1 | | 

Mrs. Rave. Upon my word, I think ſo, eſpecially with regard to the reputation of 


Capt. Srank. Yes, Madam, that's it upon their account, methinks he ſhou's 
forbear——Ducerake me, you will force me to be-ferioun i 7 2) 


A F 2 Gar. 


1 
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Gay. Nay, pr'ythee don't affect concealing what is publickly known, Miss Clarinda 
here ſha ſhall be my er, whether at his laſt gowns he was not * of for the whole 

es 
5 CA. He was an univerſal contagion, not one woman cſcap! d. 

Mrs. Rare. This is a conviction, Captain. 

Capt. SPARK. Gaylove, this is your doing now——all . have 8 a ſecret in 
town, but for you country: towns, Madam, are cenſorious; I don't deny indeed 
but that they had ſome reaſon ;—but when they ſay all, they miſtake, . do indecd— and 
yet perhaps it was my own fault that I had not all. 

Mrs. Rar. I think it is too hard indeed, to inſiſt on all. 

Ga. Well, but confeſs now, how many ¾éX 

Capt. Spank. Well, then, 1 will confeſs two dozen. 

3 * oh $rwo —_— 8 | 

_ Gay. That's pretty fair, and thou art an 1 fellow. | 

„Mrs. Rarr. He is ſo happy a one, that : wonder he eſcapes being deſtroy'd by the men 
asa. monopolizer; 

CLa. No, I think the men are oblig'd to him, for he has found out more beauties Ge 
em than I ever heard of there. | Tow 4:1 

.. Capt. Seaxx. Pray, let's turn the diſcourſe. 

Gar. I am trifling with this fool, when I might employ. my time bn 26G Cla- 
rinda, you know you was interrupted to-day. You promiſed me the firſt opportu- 
nit 

Era. Lam a ſtrict obſerver of a promiſe. Aunt you are not fond of maße, 1 won't 
invite you to ſo dull an entertainment. 

Mrs. Rarr. I think, I am in a humour to | hear it——at t leaſt Þ, am noxin a 9 

Wen alone together. en [Exeunt. 


Enter Servant with a Letter, whiſpers Spark. . 


" Capt. "rp Ladies, Pll follow in the twinkling of an 8 What's bean? a 
woman's hand by Jupiter! —— ſome damn'd milliner's dun or other,. tho' I think it 
will paſs for an affignation well enough with the ladies that are juſt gone Ha! Raffler 
Sir. as Sir Simon will be abroad this evening, 1 ſhall have an opportunity of ſeeing 
you alone hum if you pleaſe therefore, it ſhall be in the dining · room at 
nine there is a couch will hold us both.” the devil there is. The company will 
be all aſſembled in the parlour, and you will be very ſafe with your humble ſervant, 
% Mary Raffler.“ Pooh | Pox what ſhall I do ? I wou'd not give a farthing for her—— 
Hal can't I contrive to be ſurpria d together? That ridiculous dog Mondiſh fups here 
i I cou'd but convince him of this amour, he will believe all I ever told him now if 
he cou'd but ſee this letter ſome way without my ſhewing it rn I'll find him 
_ out, * it before him. By good luck here he is. 


4 Enter MON DISH. 

Mon. So, I have made one man extremely happy the Colonel is moſt nobly in- 
toxicated with wine and his wife. This bottle of burgundy has a little elevated me too 
now if I cou'd but find my dear inconſtant alone——Ha; Spark! what the devil art mou 
. dodging after here? In queſt of ſome amour or other, I know thee to be 
Capt. Sraxk. What do you know me to be? I know thou art a damn'd angabe 
1 and think'ſt every woman virtuous, that puts a grave face upon the matter — 
Perz George, take my word for it, r woman in 5 is to be ha. 2 
"+ ox. 
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Mo. What haſt thou had 'em all then? that I muſt take thy word for it. 
Capt. SpARRK. Ha, ha, ha! thou wilt kill me with laughter. | 
Mo. Then I. muſt leave you to die by your ſelf. 
Capt. SPARK. Nay, but dear George——hark'e, but ſtay 
| | | [ [Draws Mondiſh over the Letter. 
Mov, I am in haſte——beſides I keep you from ſome intrigue or other. 
Capt. Searx. I might perhaps have viſited my lady Loller but damn her! I be- 
lieve een you know I am almoſt tir'd of her beſides I have a mind to ſtay with you. 
Mon. But I poſitively neither can nor will ſtay with you. l 
Capt. Spakk. The devil is in it, if he has not ſeen it by this time. Well, if you 
have a deſire to leave me, I'll diſappoint you, for I'll leave you, ſo, your ſervant. Exit. 
© Mon. A letter dropt! To captain Spark the rogue counterfeits a woman's hand 
exceeding well. But he could not counterfeit her hand fo exactly, without having ſeen 
letters from her—— Why then may not this be from her ? Is ſhe not a woman, a prude ? 
the devil can ſay no more. 


Euter GAYLOVE. 


Gay. Mondiſh, your ſervant, where have you beſtow'd yourſelf this afternoon ? 

Mox. Where I fancy I far'd better than you——1 have been entertain'd with burgun- 
dy and the colonel — while you have been loitering with Sir Simon and the ladies. | 

Gay. Faith, I am afraid ho art in the right ont; for to ſay truth, I grew weary of 
their company, and have left the gallant Mr. Spark to entertain them. 2 
Mor. Well what ſucceſs in your amour? | 1 
Sax. Oh, ſucceſs that would make humility vain——Succeſs that has made me think 

thy happineſs not ſo extraordinary n a word had not my lady Raffler come in, and 
 raig'd the ſiege, I believe I ſhou'd have been able, before now, to have giv'n thee a pretty 
good account of the citadel ——Pox take all virtuous women for me ! they are of no o- 
ther uſe, but to ſpoil others* ſport. 

Mon. Yes faith! ſuch virtuous womem as her ladyſhip, will ſometimes condeſcend 
to make ſport, as well as ſpoil it. There, read that, and then give me thy opinion, 
if thou think'ſt there is one ſuch woman in the world as thou haſt mentioned. . - _—- 

Gay. To Captain Spark Sir Simon——abroad this evening in the dining- room 
——couch will hold us both — Hal ha! The captain improves Safe with your 
humble ſervant—— Mary Raffler—— Well faid my little Spark—— Now from this mo- 
ment, ſhall I have a very great opinion of thee—thou art a genius——a hero——to forge 
a letter from a woman, and drop it in her own houſe——there is more impudence thrown 
away on this fellow, than xrvre tek made fix court pages, and as many attorneys 
he is an errant walking contagion on womens reputations, and was ſent into the world as 
a judgment on the ſex.  — | | | 

Mor. By all that's infamous, tis her own hand! Is 

Gay. By all that is not infamous, I wou'd ſcarce have beliey'd my own eyes, had they 
ſeen her write it! | | TAE | 
Mo. Excellent! thou art as incredulous as the colonel. What I ſuppoſe you have 
heard her rail againſt wicked women and declaim in praiſe of chaſtity——does a good 
ſermon from the pulpit perſuade thee that a parſon is a faint ?!——or a charge from the 
bench that the judge is incorrupt ?——if thou wilt believe in profeſſions, thou wilt find 
ſcarce one fool 3 one rogue that is not honeſt, one courtier that is not fit to 
make a friend, or one whore that is not fit to make a wife. | 5 
Sax. But common ſenſe wou'd preſerve her from an affair with a fellow, who, ſhe is 
ſure, will publiſh it to the whole world. _ 
TO ; ON. 


. 
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Mon. I am not ſure of that—perhaps ſhe does not know his character, or if ſhe does, 
ſhe may think herſelf ſafe in the world's knowing it—beſides, if he is believ'd in his bragg- 
Ing of his amours, I know no man breathing ſo likely to debauch the whole ſex me 
amours increaſe with a man of pleaſure, as money does with a man of bulineſs; and wo- 
_ . en are moſt ready to truſt their reputations, as we our caſh, with him that has moſt bu- 
I | neſs. | | 
Gar. It is moſt natural to ſuppoſe he beſt underſtands his buſineſs. But till this letter 
of Lady Raffler's ſtaggers me. | TORT 
on. Are you ſo concern'd for her reputation ? "wp 
Gay. Hum! I ſhou'd at leaſt wiſh well to a family I intend to take a wife out of. 
Mon. A wife out of ? y 
E N- Why are you ſurpriz'd ? did I not tell you this morning, 1 had a miſtreſs in the 
oule | a 
Moy. Tes, —but they are two things, I think ; heav'n forbid we ſhou'd be oblig'd to 
take a wife out of every houſe in this town, wherein we have had a miſtreſs. 
Gay. You, I think, George, take good care to make that impoſſible, by making miſ- 
treſſes of other mens wives. | 
Moy. Why, it is my opinion that in our commerce with the other ſex, it will be pretty 
difficult to avoid either making miſtreſſes of other mens wives, or wives of other mens 
miſtreſſes, ſo I chuſe rhe former. But when am I to wiſh you joy, friend? Methinks 1 
long to ſee thee wedded I am as impatient on thy behalf, as if I was principally concern'd 
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wow. Þ+y en | 
Gay. I fee thou art planting the battery of railing, fo I ſhall run off, before you can 
hit me. _—_ |  [Extt. 


Mon. We ſhall be able to hit your wife, I hope——and that will do as well Here's 
another friend's wife will ſhortly want to be provided for; if my friends marry fo faſt, 1 
ſhall be oblig'd to be deficient in a very main point of friendſhip, and leave them their 
wives on their own hands. I think my fuſpicions relating ro Mrs. Raffler are now fully 

. elear'd up on his ſide, and fully fix'd on hers. | 1 


eee de Enter Mrs. RAEFLER. 
Jour moſt humble ſervant, Madam! he is but juſt gone. 
* Mrs. Rare. Who gone ? . 
| om Mon. Mr. Gaylove. 
| Mrs. Rarr. What's Mr. Gaylove to me? 
© Mon. Nothing, he is a very good judge of pictures. 
Mrs. Rar. Ha! What do you mean? 
Mon. Nothing. | | 
Mrs. Rare. 1 will know. | | | 
Mon. You cannot know more of me than you do already, nor I of you and 1 
Fx 0 ſhortly your knowledge will be as comprehenſive in another branch of your favourite 
nce. 
Mrs. RArr. I don't underſtand you. | His g 
Mon. I cannot be of opinion that that is an original picture of Hannibal Carraccio; for 7 
you pleaſe to objerve, there is not that boldneſs ; there is, indeed, a great deal of the maſter, 
22 ſow mare ſpirit in a copy : but, alas! there is ſo much difference betwe.u à copy 
an origin | | 
© Mrs. Ra rr. I believe the colonel bought it as an original. . 
3 _— The colonel may be deceiv'd ——— I wiſh I knew no more than one inftance 
| Mrs. 


— 
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| Mrs. Rxre. Gaylove muft be a villain, and have diſcovered me, Ade. 

; Mow. It may be, perhaps, fome people's intereſt to wiſh all perſons as eaſily deceiv'd as 
3 the colonel ; what pity *tis, a gallant ſhou'd not be as blind as a hufband! . 


— 4 . 7 7 BY 2 - 
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Mrs. Rarr. Mr. Mondiſh, I will not bear this: it wou'd be fooliſh to diſſemble under- 
4 ſtanding you any longer: be as blind or as watchful as you will, it is equal to-me 
J I will be no ſlave to your jealouſy, for if I have more gallants, be aſſur'd I will have but 

one huſband. 

Mox. Spoken ſo bravely, that I am at leaſt in love with your ſpirit till ; and to con- 
vince you, I have that affection and no other, deal fincerely with me, and I will be ſo far 
from troubling you any longer with my own Ro that I will aſſiſt you in the purſuit of 
another, 


f Mrs. Rare. Then to deal ſincerely with you Lad, it is a terrigle hard thing 
| to do. 


Mow. Ay, come, ſtruggle z little, a woman muſt undergo ſome trouble to be delivered 

of truth. 
Mrs. Rare. Then to deal fincerely with you, I am in love with another, 
Man. With Gaylove—P'l] aſſiſt you—ourt-with it. 
Mrs. Rare. Well, ay, perhaps—but now I muſt inſiſt on truth from you, how came 

you to 2 "7 him?—and who put the picture into your head? 

Mow. I'll tell you ſome other time. 
Mrs. Rare. Reſolve me this only, was it he? 

- Mox. No, upon my honour. | 
Mrs. Rare. Then it muſt have been my fiſter ? 
Mon. Ha! 
Mrs. Rare. Nay, don't heſitate, it is vain to deny it. 
Mon. I do not deny it. 

Mrs. Razr. Now may the united curſes of age, diſeaſe, uglinefs, vain deſire and infa — 

my overtake her! 
Mos. It works rarely. 
Mrs. Revenge, I. Mondiſh, my reputation. is in your hands———I 

know you ta be a man of honour, and am eaſy——but to have it in the power of a wo- 

man, 9 be an eternal rack. We know one another too well to be eaſy, when we are in ? 

one another's power—againſt her tongue there is no n 7 
Mon. Yes, one. | A 
Mrs. Rare. What! 


Mox. To have her reputatien in 


Mrs. Rarr. That is impoſſible ig omg will take care of bs es gs it is 
on that alone ſhe ſupports her pride, her malice, her ill nature: theſe have raiſed her a train 
of watchful enemies that wou'd catch her at the firſt trip But ſhe has neither warmth nor 

2 enough to make it. Q! I know her too well She will b her virtue, if it 
only to enable her to be à continual to her huſband. 

Mon. Well, + 66th difficulty there be in the attempt, I have refalucien enough un- 
der. your conduct to ei in—Perhaps I am of an opinion which you may N that no 

, woman's virtue is proof againſt the 8388 of a reſolute lover. 


Mrs. Rare. But her fear, her ſelf- love, her coldneſs, and her vanity may. 
Mon. I can give you more ſubſtantial reaſons for our hope, than you 9 
1 depend upon your aſſiſtance? 


Mra. Rave. If I fail you, may my huſband be jealous of me, or may I loſe the power 
or inclination to give him cauſe, 


Mon, That's nobly, generouſly ſaid z and now, GO you and 1 appear like 2 | 
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and wife, to each other at leaſt it-wou'd be better for the world, if they all ated as wiſe 
a. art—and inſtead of lying, and whining, and canting with virtue and conſtancy, inſtead 


of fatiguing an irrecoverable dying paſſion, with jealoulies and upbraidings, kindly let is 
eren from one breaſt, to be happy in another. 7A b n " 


os Thus the good mother of the ſavage brood, 
| Whoſe breaſts no more afford her infants ſod. 
Leads them abroad, and teaches them to roam, 


7 8 For what no longer * can find at home. 8 [ Exeunt. 
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Beten Sir SIMON, and Calbe! RAF FLER. 


Sir SIM. D E SIRE but this trial; if I do not convince you 1 have reaſon for my jea- 
; I louſy, k will be contented all my life after to wear my horns in my pocket, and 
| bo as happy and ſubmiſſive a huſband as any within the found of Bow-bell. 

Col. Rare. A good reaſonable penalty you will undergo truly, to be the happy huſband 
of a virtuous wife. 

Sir Siu. And perhaps penalty enough too—if it was ſo: a virtuous wife may haye it 
in her power to play very odd tricks with her huſband. A virtuous woman may contra- 
dict him, may teaze him, may expoſe. him, nay ruin him; and ſuch virtuous wives, as 
ſome people have, may cuckold him into the 3 
Col. Raps. Well, on condition, that if your ſuſpicions be l to be groundleſs, you 
never preſume to fuſpect her or my wife hereafter, but ſuffer them peaceably to enjoy their 

innocent freedoms, and on condition that you give me leave to laugh at you one whole | 
hour, I am content to do what you deſire. | 

Sir Sm. Ay, ay, any thing if my ſuſpicions be found true, brother. 


. "Col. Rarr. Why then, brother, you will find 9 to be ae a6 may lg 
Fen at me twenty hours if you will. 


Sir Sim. I think you will be a little confounded, - | 4 


Col. Rarr. Faith! brother you are a very unhappy fellow, faith! yotttre. 1 
Sir Stu. Why ſo, pray? 8 


Col. Rarr. To marry a wife that you have not been able to find any fault in, in ten 


EO years time If you had good luck i in your choice, you might have been a cuckold in half 


the time, you might indeed. 
Sir Sr, Well, it is your time to laugh now, and I will indulge you. 2 
Col. Rarr. But ſuppoſe, brother, it ſhou'd be as you ſay, ſuppoſe you ſhou'd end out 
— you have a deſire to find, don't you think you are entirely indebted to yourſelf: * 
Sir Sm. L don't underftand you. 
Col. Rare. Why; to your own ſuſpicions, can a wie give ſo good a reafon for g 
a- as the ſuſpicions of her huſband ? They are a terrible ag and my own wi be 
told me, ſhe could not have anfwer'd for herfelf with a ſuſpicious hufband. 
Sir Stu. But it wants now a little more than a quarter of eight; fo pray os to the 
e z. we ſhall have the raſcal before his time elſe, and be difappointed. 
© Col. Rare. So I find you "RO the amour to be but of a mort date. Hop nn 


2 —— . 


Enter 
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Eule Lach RAFFLER and Mrs. RAFFLER. 


Lady Rarr. Lud, ſiſter, you are grown as greata plague to me, as my huſband. I 
know not whether he teazes me more for Gol what I ſhou'd not, than you for doing 
what I ſhou'd. F 11 

Mrs. RArr. A woman never acts as the ſhou'd, but when he acts gain her huſband. 
He is a prince who is ever endeavouring to grow abſolute, and it ſhou'd be our conſtane 
endeavour to reſtrain him. You are a member of the commonwealth of women, and 
when you give way to your huſband, you betray the liberty of your ſex. | 

Lady Rarr. Lou are always for turning every thing into ridicule ; but I am not that 
poor-ſpirited creature you wou'd repreſent me: nor did I ever give way to my huſband in 
any one thing in my life, contrary to my own opinion. I wou'd not have you think I do 
not reſent his ſuſpicions of me, and I defy you to ſay, I ever ſubmitted to any method of 

quieting 'em—All ay I am folicus about i is, not to give the world an opportunity of 


1 me. 10 

5 1 885 But as the world i is a d of his ſuſpecting you, were I in your caſe, I ' 
ſhout think oy þ honour engag'd to let the world be witneſs of my revenge. 

Lady Rare. Then the Ron wau'd condemn me, as it now does him——Had I a mind 
to be as ludicrous as you, I might tell you, that the woman who with her virtue, 
makes her huſband abſolute, and betrays the liberty of her ſex. - Siſter, ſiſter, ' believe me, 
it is in the power of one honeſt woman to be 2 greater plague to her huſband, than all the 
vile vicious creatures upon earth. 

Mrs. Rarr. Give me your hand, my dear, for I find we are agreed upon the main 
point, that is, enmity to à huſband. I proceed now to the ſecond point, which oy.” 
good woman ought to conſider, namely, the rewarding a deſerving gallant. 

Lady Rarr. That is a ſubject on which I am afraid we ſhall eternally differ. | 

Rare. I hope'we _ my dear 3 that is, 1 e we ſhall never deſire to reward 
the ſame. 

Lady Rave. I deſire we buy never diſcourſe more on this head; for I ſhall be inclin'd - 
to-ſay things which you will not like; and, as I fear they will be of no ſervice to you, I 
deſire to ed n 

Mrs. Rare. Oh, yes, they will be vf 4 great fervice to me, they will * me laugh i im- 
moderately. Come, confeſs honeſt ly know you ſuſpect me with Gay love. 

Lady Raye. If you put me to it —— I cannot call your conduct unqueſtionable. If I 
ſhou'd ſuſpect, it wou'd not be without reaſon. 

Mrs. Rave: Nay, if you allow reaſon, I have reaſons to ſuſpect vou with not half fo - 
pretty a b. | 

Lady Rarr. Nel I defy you pure virtue will confront ſuſpicion. '' + 

Mes. Rar. Pure virtue ſeems to have a pretty good front, indeed. Let us try the * 
fairly between us: you found me and a young fellow alone together, and very comical 
things may happen, Ion, between a man and a woman alone together. But when a lady 
ſends an aſſignation to a gentleman, to meet her in the dark on à couch; then if W 
comical» happens to pure virtue, they muſt be a comical couple, indeed. 


ar Lady Raxr. You are ſuch a laughing giggling creature, I don't know what — | 
rive at. 


Mrs! Rary. Read that—and I believe it will explain what both of us drive at 


Now I mall ſee how far a prude can carry it Not one bluſh yet 3 1 bas vleting 5 nf 
the things which pure virtue can't do. 


 LadyRary.' Tam amar d and confounded ! Where ha you this? 9 eee 
Vor. II. a : 6 | 8 — Mrs 
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Mrs. Razr. From a very good friend of Poor in whoſe hands your reputation will be 
ſafer than in the captain's, where you plac'd i | 


Lady Razr. What do you then — | 

Mrs. Rars., Nothing but my own. eyes. Lou. will not deny it De | 
R Lady Raye. Some devil has counterfeittd | i, 1 beſeech " ell ; me * n cm 

Y it. | ito es 215 

Mrs. RArx. Mandiſh gave it me. 4 TOY | nin 1 

Lady Razs. Then he Wris it. 

Mrs. Rare. Nay, the captain, by what. 1 hear of himy i is a mare e likely perſon to 
have counterfeited-it. But it is well done, and lure wheever did it, muſt have ſeen your 
Writi 

Lady Rarr. u reach all the depths.of bell, but Ill. find it out. Have L for this had a 
guard upon ev *ry look, word, and. action of my life; for this ſhun'd-ev'n ſpeaking, to any 
woman in publick. of the leaſt. doubtful, character ? for this been all my life the for- 
wardeſt to cenſure the imprudence of others ?—have I defended my reputation in the fade 
of the ſun, to have it thus undermin' d in the dark? 

Mrs. Rary. Moſt wamens reputations are undermin'd in thedark—you ſee, child, /how' 
fooliſh. it is ta take. ſa: much care about. what is ocolly oP, at leaſt, I hape, J wil 
learn; to-take cara of no one's reputation but your o.. | 

Lady Raxr. It wants but little of the appointed baun: ſiſter, will vou go with me 7 

Mrs, Razz. Oh! ne, two to one will not be fair —- If you; yas: agpoiares, hign to have 
brought his ſecond, indeed—— 

Lady Razz. 1 ſee you ue incorrigible But I will go find my neige, or my bernben or 
Sir Simon. himſelf: I will raiſe the world, and the dead, ade devil; but Iwill fin ok 
the bottom of this affair. 

Mrs. Rare, Hugh ! What a terrible comhuſtian is pura virtue in.? 2 Now will, I conve 
myſelf, if poſſible, into the cloſe. and be an humble ſpectacor of the eule. 

a virtuous wife is a moſt precious jewel but if all jewels. were as eaſily ue 

* he vd be an egregious Rai mots en ef in, . 

To 
SCENE "CPM to GIN 1 in sir SIMON's, Hou: 


Enter Sir SIMON in Womens Cloaths, _ 


Sir 81M. My evidence is poſted, the colonel is in the cloſet; and can overhear all. 
The time of appointment draws near. Fam: ſtrarigely pleas d with my ſtratagem. If I can 
but counterfeit my wife's voice as well as I have her hand, I may defy him to diſtover meg: 
for there is not a glimpſe of lig. Ham a much as any young whore maſter can 
be in expectatiom of meeting another manꝭs wife. yet . am afraid I ſhall not diſeover 
myſelf to be what I frar neither ; ande if I ſhou'd not, I will hang myſelf; incontinently. 
Obi thou damm d couch! thmm art not ten years old, and yet what cuckoldom. haſt thou 
en witneſs af will. be-reveng'd on thee:; for I will burn. * this evening in 
OT Fry TT ay liuſhy; here he come: e n 


Eiter MON DIE A * 


Man. This is the field oft battle. If I know an ang thing of tho captain he will not be 
im haſte- anch if ſbe comes here before him, L think. ſhe will not haue the impudence to 
deny any favour to one who knows as much as I do. It is as dark ac hell! let. a 


alone for contriving à proper place for an algnation—Poor Sir Simon, faith, | haſt 
y_—_ cauſe for thy Falouly tha than 1 — * 8 

Sir 
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Sir Si. Ay, or than I imagin'd either I am over head and ears in it am the arranteſt 
cuckold in town. | | [ Hfede. 

Mon. *Sdeath !. I ſhall never be able to find this couch out ——— ſure it us'd to be 
ſomewhexe hereabouts. It has been the ſcene of my happineſs too often for me to for- 
get it. 


Sir 811. Oh! it has. Oh! thou damn'd villain! I wiſh thou cou'd(t feel torments, 
that I: be an age in burning thee. [Afide. 


1 ! I bear a door open —it is a woman's tread. I know the dear, dear trip of a 
oft foot. _ 


Eurer Mrs, RAFFLER, who falls ine MON DISH's Arms, 


Mrs. Rare. In the name of goodneſs who are you ? 
Mow. An Ark mam I find you are us d to meet them in the We Ie on 


in 13 
Raye. I. Mondiſh? | | 
Sir St. Here will be rare caterwalling. 
Mon. What do you do here ? L. 
Mrs. Rare. Trouble not yourſelf about that, Tila your ſpore. 


Mon, But tell me, have you ſeen your ſiſter? 
Mrs. Rarr. Tes. 


Mo. Well, and how? | 
Mrs, ; Rare. Oh, ſhe raves like a er IR and wears thic ſome devil has 
comriv'd ir 
Mon. Then ſhe perſiſts in her innocence ? 
Mrs. RArr. Yes, and will after conviction—nay, even after execution. 
of A very harden'd criminal indeed but pray what is your opinion of my 
ucceſs? 
Mrs. Rarr. Oh, thou wicked ſeducer? It would be hard indeed that I fhould think you 
not able to ſucceed, after ſuch a one as you have deſcrib'd the captain to be, when you 


8 my innocent heart, and tramph'd over what I imagin'd an impregnable 
"ART 


Mor. And was I really thy firſt ſeducer? 

Mrs. Rarr. By heavens! the only one that ever has yet injur'd my huſband. 

Sir $144. What do I bear? | 

Mox, Why do I not {tl enjoy that happineſs ſingly ? What have I done to forfeit one 
grain of your eſteem? 


Mrs. Rarr. To your freſh game, ſportſman; and I with you a good chace. 
Mon. Whether are you going ? 


Mrs. Raye. Concern not yourſelf with me ; your new miſtreſs will ſoon be wich gou. | 
m Exit. 
- - Sir Sim; This is better than my hopes! This is killing two birds with TE, My 


brother will be rewarded for the pains he takes on my account—Ha! there's a — 
e ſhall be ſecure behind the couch. 


Enter Lady RAEFLER with a Candle. | 
1 Rarr. I think there is ſome plot laid againſt me, the whole oil are run out of 
the houſe, But virtue will protect her adherents. Ha! who's that ? 8 
Mon, Be not ſtartled, Madam; it is one from whom you have nothing to fear. 
Lady Rare. I know not that, Sir; I =_ 2 2 I have jult reaſon to fear one 


who 
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who lurlæs privately about in dark corners. Perſons who have no ill delign never Bk 
hiding places : but, however, you are the perſon 1 defir'd't to meet. 
Mon. That wou'd make me happy, indeed | ; 
Lady Rare. Whence, Sir, had you that TY r you this cif gore my fiſt, and 
which was ſign'd with my name? 4 . 
Mon. The letter, Madam? ute boch 6. One: 
Lady Rarr. Yes, Sir, the . oY ai odious aliiation which! l deteſt was: 
prehenſion of my reputation ſhall be clear'd,” and I wilt know the author of this infamous 
forgery, whatever be the conſequence ! 
Mon. Be miſtreſs of yourſelf, Madam, and be aſſur'd nothing in ay po power ſhall be ever 
left undone to vindicate your reputation, or detect any calumny againſt it. The letter was 
dropt by the perſon to whom it was directed, dropt on purpoſe that I ſhou'd take it up; 
which I did, and deliver'd it to your ſiſter. Indeed I even then ſuſpected it a forgery. I 
3 knew my lady Raffler too well, to fear her * of N der affections un- 
worthi 
Lady Rarr. And you know no more ? | 
Mow. I do not, upon my honour. 
Lady Rare. Well, Sir, whatever oe you ol rake of my nerds, Si Simon 
ſhall thank you for it. 
Mon. Alas! Madam, cou'd I have any merit in 1 ſuch a ſervice, I ſhou'd hope to have 
another rewarder than the very laſt perſon on whom I wou'd confer an obligation. 
Lady Rare. How, Sir? 
Mom. I aſk pardon, Madam, I know * 3 the ſabjedt | is to your ears; yer I hope 
the exceſs of tenderneſs which I have for you will plead i | 
Lady Rayy. Tenderneſs for me? | angry.]. th nf ng. 
Mov. For your reputation, Madam, [She looks pleaſed. 1 by: | 246 
Lady Raye. Thar, I think, I may ſuffer. 15 ; \ 
Mon. Pardon me, Madam, if that tenderneſs which I have for your reputation, 
Madam, will not permit me to be eaſy. while I ſee it laviſh'd on a man ſo. worthleſs, fo 
ungrateful, ſo inſenfible—And yet, Madam, can even you the beſt, the moſt reſerv'd of 
wives, can you deny but that his jealouſy is plain to you and to the whole world ? Cou'd 
he ſhew more had he married one of the wanton coquets, who encourage every man who 
addreſſes em, nay, who are continually throwing out their lures for men who do not? 
_ Had he marry'd one of theſe, nay, had he marry da common avow d ann 
Lady Raye. Hold, you ſhock me. 
Mon. And I ſhall ſhock myſelf, But he wounds muſt be laid open to 15 car d 
Lady Raye. What can [ do? * | 
Mon. Hate him. 
Lady Rare. That, I think, nm. 20-4) Ph | 
Mon. Juſtice commands you to doit: nay, more, it commands you to revenge, you 
ought for example ſake pow me, Madam, if the love I have for you - ſhou'd 
rather ſay if the friendſhip I have contracted for your virtue carries me too far; z but I will 
undertake to prove, that it is not only meritorious to fulfil his ſuſpicions, but it wou'd be 
criminal not to do it. Virtue requires it, the virtue you adore, you poſſeſs, requires 
it; it is not Jou, it is your virtue he injures ; that demands a ien, hat 0 
ou 1 
Lady Ray. To hate him, to deſpiſe him, chat a virtuous woman may do. 
Mon. Oh! I admire, I adore a virtuous woman, 
Lady Rarr, TRE? is her greateſt uu | 
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Mon. Oh, *tis a nice, and tender thing, it will not bear ſuſpicion : ſhe wou'd be a poor 
creature indeed, who cou'd bear to have her virtue ſuſpected without revenge. 

Lady Rarr. What can ſhe do? 

Mow. Ev'ry thing: Part with it. 

F T4447 oi woe 
| Mon. Not from her heart J hope you don't think I mean that; but true virtue is 
no more concern'd in puniſhing a huſband, than true mercy in puniſhing a criminal. 
Lady Raye. But I have the comfort to think he is ſufficiently puniſh'd in the torments 
of his own mind. Oh, I ſhou'd be the moſt miſerable creature alive, if I cou'd but even 
ſuſpect he had an eaſy moment. Mr. Mondiſh, it wou'd be ridiculous to affect hiding 
from you, who are ſo intimate in the family, my knowledge of his baſe, _ unjuſt ſuſpicions ; 
nor wou'd I have you think me ſo poor- ſpirited a wretch, not to hate and deſpiſe him for 
them. How unjuſt they are, the whole world can evidence; for no woman upon 
earth. could be more delicate in her conduct. Therefore, for heav*n's ſake, aſſiſt me in 
the diſcovery of this letter. 


Mon. I cou'd not, I am ſure, ſuſpect you of ſo indiſcreet a paſſion, tho* your hand is 
excellently forg'd. - Ae 


Lady Rarr. It muſt be by ſome one who has ſeen it, ſure it cou'd not be my ſiſter. 
Mon. Was it not Sir Simon himſelf ? : 
Lady Rarr. Ha! it cannot be, he cou'd not be ſuch a villain. 
Mow. If he were, I think you, ought not to forgive him. 
Lady Raye. Cou'd I but prove it 3 IS 
Mow. If I prove it for you what ſhall be my reward? - 
Lady Raye. The greateſt The conſciouſneſs of doing good. ATE 
Mo. What good ſhall Ido in diſcovering the criminal, unleſs you will puniſh him? 
Lady Rarr. I will do all in my power to puniſh him, and to reward you. 
Mon. - Your power is infinite, as is almoſt the happineſs I now taſte. O my fair injur'd 
creature, ha&ſt thou been the lot of one who had truly known the value of virtue 
« 7 oy |  [{Kiffing ber band. 
Lady Rare. Let me go; if you wou'd preſerve my good opinion of you f you 
have a regard for me, ſhew it in immediately vindicating my reputation. 1 
Mov. II find out Sir Simon; if he be the forger, I ſhall get it out of him One 
earneſt more. * SON, | [Aung ber band. 
Lady Rare. Away! we ſhall be overſeen, and then I ſhall hate you for ever. 
Sir Siu. Heav'n be prais*d, they are parted this time. I was afraid it wou'd ** come 
to action. Why, if a huſband had a hundred thouſand eyes, he would have uſe for 
them all. A wife is a garriſon without walls, while we are running to the defence of one 
quarter, ſhe is taken at another. But what a rogue is this fellow, who not only attempts 
to cuckold his friend, but has the impudence to inſiſt on it as a meritorious action! The 
dog wou'd perſuade her that virtue obliges her to it. Why, what a number of ways are 
there by which a man may be made a cuckold! One goes to work with his purſe, and 
buys my wife; a ſecond brings his title, he is a lord, forſooth, and has a patent to cuckold 
all mankind.” A third ſhews a garter, a fourth a ribband, a fifth a lac'd coat. One raf- 
cal has a ſmooth face, another a ſmooth tongue; another makes ſmooth verſes; this 
ſings, that dances; one wheedles, another flatters ; one applies to her ambition, another 
to her avarice, another to her vanity, another to her folly. This tickles her eyes, that 
her ears, another in ſhort, all her five ſenſes, and five thouſand follies have their 
addreſſers. And that ſhe may be ſafe on no fide, here's a raſcal comes and applies himſelf 
to the very thing that ſhou'd defend her, and tries to make a bawd of her very virtue. _ 


e 
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has the ipudence to tell ber, that ſhe can't be a woman of virtue withoat cuckoldi 
her huſband Hauk! I hear a noiſe The captain, I ſuppoſe, W elſe 


ter my wife. 


Enter Captain SP ARK. T3 | 


| "Capt, Seans- Lam ſure, Moodiſh took up.the letter, and it is now full quarter of an. 
| . the time appointed. I know him fo well that I cou'd lay a wager, he is 
ſomewhere uts. Madam, Madam 
WET 1M. That is the raſcals voice Is it you, Captain, tread ſoldy for heay'n' 


ior SPAS. * e ea esd furcy o, Far it n 86 dark a bel. we. 


dre ou 
Sir Suu, Here, Sir, here on the couch. 
_ t. SPARK. Quite punctual to the place of aſſignation, I find, Wikis the devil can 
ien be A443 There, Madam, there, 1 am ſafe new, I thank you-r—I dan't 
ow, ow to thank is 8 for that kind 24. your ee Was 10 * 
as to {end me 


Sir N O Lard ! Sir. 
Capt. Sraxx. I aſſure you, Madam, I think my ſelf ge of mankind. 1 
Madam, upon my honour, ſo in my own opinion Pray, Madam, was not your lady- 
ſhip at the laſt ridotto? X 
Sir S1M. No, Sir. I-fiag be has had her till he is weary of her. {Afae. 
Capt. Sears, I think you are a great lover of country dancing, "Mi wks ? 
Sir $144, Yes, I chink it will do very well, when one can have nothing elſe to entertain 
one. 
Qt, Spank. Very true, Madam ; quadrille is mae before a, an opinion. 
Sir Siu. You 2 have ſeen better . 
Capt. Srank. Oh, yes, yes, Madam am very rep 0 we enterrainmerit at the 
Newhouſe. I never go there for any elſe. Pray, which is Four ladyſhi s favou- 


rite? Moſt ladies are fond of Perſeus and Androme what te devil is become of 
Mondiſh ? { Afde.] But 1 think che aperas are ſo far beyond all thoſe 0 you 
tothe drawing-room to-night lady Raffler ? : 


£2 

Sir $0 time better with as I have done. 

1 pe mY proud to make ow a party at quadrille; but my 
honour, I am the nde world, for I am engag t. 
Sir Six, Engag d 

Capt. Sears. I know what you think noy If yay” but name an engagement, 
$9. he ſure-—l proteſt, one wou d think there was but one fort of engagement in the 
world and I don't know how it comes to my ſhare to be always tuſpeted, To be ſure, 
a had Ar affairs i — 2 * I don't deny, that I believe every one * 

therefore I am not obliged tg deny —m= 

- Sir Sin. But you was not gblig'd to confeſs it to Fir Simon to-day. 

Capt. Sears, Yes, ba! ha! The miſtake of a name had like to have ocealion'd ſome 
ee I am hearvly ſorry for it upon my word, 

Sir Siu. And was it not me that you meant? 
Cat , Non are pleas d to rally. You know it was a I ad con- 
#eols what never happen 

* — wa d pang ev paſs da us ? 


Capt. 


Jr + oo ee 


or 
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Capt Srank. Either you have à mind to be merry with your humble ſervant, or I 
ſhall begin to ſuſpect, there is ſome likeneſs of mine happitr than myſelf. For your lady- 
ſhip and ſiſter were Both pleas d to mention ſomething about an auction; and I never care 
to contraci& a lady. U en my ſoul, compliments afide; I never had the honbur to ſee 
our face till this afternoon? 
Sir Stur. How, how! did you never ſee my wife till this afterrioon ? 
Capt. Spaxk. Your wife | 
Sir Star. Lord, Pm delirious I think, I know riot what I ſay. 
Capt. SyaRK. I hope you are not ſubject to firs. I ſhall be frighten'd' out of my ſenſes: 


For beav'n's ſake, let me call ſomebody——Lights! lights there] help! help! 


Sir Si. Huſh N 2 wy 2 * 

Capt. .SPARK, You ter loſe your reputation than your life. Lights! lights! 
Help there, m * faints. 1 4 | — J Eigh lights 
Sir Sim. at ſhall I do? | | 2 | 
Capt. Sr axk. Will no body hear? Help?!” help! 


Enter MON DISH and Lady RAFFLER with 4 Light.” 


Lady Rare, What's the matter here? IL 5 | 3 
Capt. Spaxk. For heav'n's ſake, bring ſome lights hither, ſbmebody; my poor lady 
Raffler is fallen into a fit. i 4 4 

Mow. My lady Rafffer | | . 

Lady Rare. What can this meat? © | AL heh 3 
Capt. Syxnx. Huf bleſs: me,; Madam, ate you there? then who tlie devil. is tllis? 
bene 51209 s 

Capt. SpaRk. Why, there's no maſquerade to-night. 32 750 | 

Sir Sim. It has happen'd juſt as I fear d. There is ſome damn'd planet which attends | 
all huſbands, and will never let them be in the right. - [ Afede. 
Lady Rare. Monſter! how have you the aſſurance to loo in my injur'd face? 

* — Death and hell! I hope he did not over-hear wllat paſs'd between me and his 


Sir St. What injury have I done you, my dear? | Up 
Lady Narr. Can you aſk it? Hive” you not! laid a plot againſt my reputation? Have 
you not counterfeited my hand? Did you not write this letter? look at it: $5 
Sir Siu: No, my dear, no. 5 5 | 
Lady Rarr. How came it ſeal'd then with this ſeal ? which was only in your poſſeſſon. 
Oh, I have no name bad enough. IS. ft 
2 e Come, come, Sir Simon, comfeſs all; it is the only amends you' can make your 
Sir Sit. Oh; Sir, if you will endeavour: to-get it out of me, it will be in vain to deny 


Euter Colinel RAFFLRR. 4 


Col. Rarr. Ay, indeed will it, for I will be evidence againſt you, Why ſure, you 
wou'd not attempt to hold out any longer. If ſhe: forgives you, you have the moſt mer- 
eiful, as well as the moſt virtuous wife in the world; Come, come, in the firſt-place, aſk 
your wifes pardon for having ever fu her. For having/ counterfeited an aſſignatio 
from her, and being the ocean df the: confuſion which ſhe: is at preſent in -In the ſe- 
cond place, aſk this gentleman's pardon for having ever ſuſpected him. In the next 


Sir 


| 
= 
„K 


— — 
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| 
| 
| 


the ſame defign, with which you diſguis'd yourſelf in that pretty maſquerade. habit. Pere 
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Sir Siu. Hold, hold, brother, not ſo faſt. I own myſelf in the wrong; and, Sir, 1 


| aſk your pardon, 1 do with all my heart, 


Capt. Spaxk. That is ſufficient, Sir; tho“ I don't know your offence, | 
„Sir Sic. And, my dear, I aſk your pardon; I am convinc'd of your virtue, I am 
Lady Rare. But what amends can you make me for your wicked jealouſy ? Do you 
think it is nothing for me, who have ever abhorred the very name, even the very thought 
of wantonneſs, to have had my name traduc'd? What devil cou'd tempt you to write an 


—_—_— in my name to this gentleman i 
pt. Spark. Ha! 


—_— Even fo, faith Captain, this was the Lady who writ to wy ha, hal 
Searkk. How, Sir? 
Rare. Nay, Sir, don't put on your angry face, good brother ſoldier. 1 do not 
* 4 your expectations have been at all diſa 1 and my brother ſeem'd as proper 
to carry on the amour with you, as his wife for in the method you proceeded, you woc d 
ſcarce ever have found out the difference. 
Capt. SyarK: Sir, I don't underſtandj—- 
Mon. Nay, nay, no paſſion; here i is nothing but raillery, « no o harm meant. 
Capt. SyarK. Is not there? Oh, * tis very well if there is not. 


Col. Rare. Why, what a ridiculous figure do you make "lation, * Fig ba ha! you "0 
I am to have my fill of laughing. Ha, ha, ha! 


 SirSim. Nay, nay, I have more reaſon to laugh than you. For if I am convine'd of 
my wife's virtue, I think you-may be een 8 
Col. Rar. Of what? Come, Ill bring up my C 8 and put all your ſuſpi- 


cions to flight at once. Come forth, my dear, come fort and with 5 RR, of 165 
virtue diſſ pell thoſe clouds that wou'd eclipſe it. 


« 


Enter Mrs. RAFFLER,” Nun ab an 5 1 


1 debre you vould throw yourſelf at this gentleman' 8 feet, and give tin chouſand chanks 
for the hand he has had in your affair. 


Sir Stu. He wou'd have had a hand in my affair, I chank him. Yes, I — camnably 
obli d to him indeed. , 
|. Rary. Yes, Sir, that you bets ler you were re liſtning, Sir. 6%. all * 

Jove which you overheard him make to your wife, Sir, was intended to convince you 
of her virtue, Sir; it was a yy laid nen my wife 1 . dane it not, my 


dear? 


Mrs. RArr. Ves, indeed was it. 


Mon. Tho' lam afraid this lady will find ſome difficulty to See me, Lam  obligde 0 
own the truth. 


Lady Ra rr. I can pardon any this where the intention was od tho', I conſeſi, I 
do not like ſuch jeſts. 

Col. Rarr. Come, come, you ſhall like em, and pardon em too; and you ſhall thank 
him for them. And, then, Sir, you ſhall aſk my pardon. 

Sir SIN. For what? | waa. 17 

Col. Raye. Why for bein the occaſion of my wife's 8 me 28 e e a 
fool as yourſelf : for you * know, Sir, that ſhe imagin'd that I was in the cloſet with 


haps, tho*-you: did not gueſs that ſhe knew I was in-the.do 1 the *. | 
Vir $146 Nos upon my word. STE 10» * lieh cn. AR 
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Col. R ary. Oh! you did not — But that ſhe did happen to know, Sir; and ſo did this 
gentleman too Mr. Mondiſh, you are a wag to put your friend into a ſweat; but it 
was kindly meant, and I thank you for it with all my heart. 


Sir Siu. And ſo do I too for having given me warning to keep my wife out of your 
clutches. 

Mon. Gentlemen, your humble ſervant! If I have ſerv'd my friends, the action carries 
its reward with it. [To Mrs. Raffler a/ide.] Excellent creature! I am now more in love 
with your wit, than I ever was with your beauty. | 

Sir S1M. And are you really, brother, wiſe enough to believe ſuch a notable ſtory as 
this? and are you thoroughly convinc'd ? 4 

Col. Rare. Why are not you convinc'd ? 

Sir Siu. Yes, brother, I am. | 

Col. Rare. Oh! it is well. 4 


Sir Stu. That you are an arrant Engliſh cuckold, and our friend an arrant raſcal! 
| [ Afde. 
Enter GAYLOVE and CLARINDA. | 


Gay. Your ſervant, good people ! 

Lady Rare. Oh! Neice, where have you been, pray ? 
CLa. Nay, that I'Il give you a twelvemonth to guels. 
Lady Rare. Indeed, Miſs, it wou'd have become you better to have told us before you 

went. 

Gay. The reſolution was too ſudden, Madam, we ſcarce knew ourſelves till we put it 
in execution: But your neice, Madam, has been in very good company, for we have been 
at the opera. 

Lady Rarr. Youdo well, Madam, to make good uſe of your time; for pleaſe heaven 
you ſhall go into the country next week. | 

CLA. That, Madam, you and I both muſt aſk this gentleman's leave for. 

Gay. Upon my word, Madam, I have the honour to be this lady's protector. and 
ſhall take care henceforward ſhe ſhall require no leave but her own, for any of her actions 
o- morrow, Madam, ſhe has promiſed to make me the happieſt of men, in calling 
her mine for ever. 

Lady Rare. I am glad her indiſcretion is come to no worſe an end. c 

Sir S1M.. But methinks, Sir, as my neice is under my protection, you ſhou'd have aſk'd 
my conſent. For now I do not know whether I will give it you or no——I1 am ſure I do 
not much care to have you in the family. [ Afede. 

Col. Rare. Indeed, Sir, but you ſhall give it him, and ſo ſhall your lady, and ſo ſhall 
my wife, and fo will I. Mr. Gaylove, I think the family is much honour'd by your al- 
liance. Adod ! the girl is happy in her choice. 

Gay. Iam infinitely oblig'd to your good opinion, Colonel. 

Mon. Be not diſmay'd——this will only put back your affair a little, you muſt only 
ſtand out the firſt game of the pool, that's all. 

Col. Rarr. Come, come, gentlemen and ladies, I hear the bell ring to ſupper; let us 
e all down ſtairs, and be as merry as——as wit and good- humour can make us. I can't 

Ip ſaying my blood ran a little cold at one time, but I now defy appearances, and am 
convinc'd that jealauſy is the fooliſheſt thing in the world ; and that it is not in the power 
of mankind to hurt me with my wife. 

Sir S1M. That captain's likenefs ſticks ſtill in my ſtomach : If I was ſure there was no- 
thing in that, I think I ſhou'd be a little eaſy ; but that is not to be hop'd, I am convinc'd 
now, that I am a cuckold, and ſhall find it out. 

Vor. It. | H Mon, 


> 
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; | Mon, Sir Simon, here, ſhall be the merrieſt of us all. Believe me, Knight, if it be 
Ut f che laſt day of your jealouſy, it is the firſt of your happineſs. 


8 EN Fant 1 
n —A— 


i | You huſbands grow from theſe examples wiſe, 
3 | | if View your wives conduct ſtill with partial eyes. 
=_ - 1 5 If your opinions err, they better ſtray 
Wi 3-5 In the good colonel's, than Sir Simon's way. 

| | | At eaſe ſtill ſleeps the credulous huſband's breaſt ; 
=_ Spite of his wife, within himſelf he's bleft. 
i The jealous their own miſeries create, 


And make themſelves the very thing they hate. 


ö 


Spoke by Mrs. HE RON. 


TH E Play being done, according to our laws, 

I come to plead with you our author's cauſe. 
As for our ſmart gallants, I know they ll ſay, 
Damn him! There's one ſad character in's Play. 
What! on a couch, alone, and in the dark ! 
Ladies there's no ſuch fellow as this SparK. 
What can he mean in ſuch an age as this is, 
When ſcarce a beau but keeps a brace of miſſes ? 
They keep ! wwhy gentlemen, perbaps, *11s true, 
So do our ſweet ITALIAN fingers too. 
What can one think of all the beaus in town, 
When with the ladies ſuch gallants go down? 
Th ITALIAN dames, ſbould this report grow common, 
Will ſurely pity us poor ENGLISH women. 
By the vaſt ſums we pay them for their ſtrains, 
They ll think, perbaps, we dont abound in brains? 
But ſhould they bear their fingers turn gallants ; 
Beans, faith ! they'll think brains not your only wants: 

— Now for the wits—but they ſo nice are grown, 

FRENCH only with their palates will go down. 
Faencn plays applauſe have, like Fxzncn diſhes, got, 
Only becauſe you underſtand. them. not. 
Happy Old EncLanD, in thoſe glorious days, 
When good plain ExclishH food and ſenſe could pleaſe -* 
When men were dreſs'd like men, nor curl d their hair, 
Inſtead of charming, io out-charm the fair. 
They knew by manly means ſoft bearts to move, 
Nor ast d an eunuch's voice to melt their nymphs to love. 
Ladies, *tis yours to reinſtate that age, 
Do you aſſiſt the ſatire. of the ſtage! 
Teach foreign mimicks by a generous ſcorn, 
You're not aſbam' d of being Bx1Tons bern; 
Make it to your eternal honour , 
That men muſt bear your. frowns, whenever ſbeun 
That they prefer all countries to their own... 
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A C T. I. 8 CEN E I. 
8 EN E, | the Play-houſe. 


Enter ſeveral PLA VERS. 


iſt PAY ER. 


H EN does the rehearſal begin ? 
2d Plays. I ſuppoſe we ſhall * rehearſe the comedy this  morri 


5 
for the author was arreſted as he was home from King's coffee — 4 
and, as I heard, it was for upwards of four pound: 1 * 1406506 he will hardly get bail. 
iſt PraxER. Where's the mary author then 1 have a long part in both, and it's 
paſt ten o'clock, - 
Wom. PrAvxR. Ay, I have a in both too; 1 wiſh any one elſe had them, for 
they are not ſeven lengths put together. I think it is very hard a woman of my ſtanding, 
mould have a ſhort p 75 * upon her. I ſuppoſe Mrs. Merit will have all our principal 
parts now, but I am reſolv d I'll advertiſe againſt her: I'll let the town W 1 


am injured. 


1ſt . Oh! here comes our tragedy poet. 


e £39500) Enter FUSTIAN. 


Fosr. Giatiemen, your ſervant ; ladies, yours, I ſhould have been abs 8 but 
I have been obliged, at their own requeſts, to wait upon ſome half-dozen perſons of the 
firſt quality with tickets? upon my ſoul I have been chid for 1 off my play ſo long: 
I hope you are all quite perfect; for the town will poſitively ſtay for it no longer. 


T think I may very well put upon the bills, At the BET, w_ 7 ſeveral ladies of qua- 
lity, the firſt night. 


" Enter PROMPTER: - . 


| Promd. Mr. Fuſtian, we mult defer the rehearſal of your tragedy, for the gentleman 


ho plays the firſt ghoſt is not yet up; and when he is, he has got ſuch a church- yard 
drag! he will not be heard to the middle of the pit. 


1ſt Prarzx. Iwiſh you could cut the ghoſt out, Sir; for I am terribly afraid he'll be 
 damn'd if you don't. 


FvsT. Cut him out, Sir? He is one of the moſt 8 perſons in the play. 


ProMy. Then, Sir, you muſt give the part to ſome body elſe; for the pre nt is fo 
lame he can hardly walk the ſtage. 


Fus r. Then he ſhall be carried; for no man in England can act a ghoſt like him: Sir, 
he was born a = he was made for the part, and the part writ for hm. 


 PRoMe. Well, Sir, then we 5 vou will give us leave to rehearſe the comedy 


; a Woe Le Fusr, 
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Fvst. Ay, ay, you may rehearſe it firſt, if you pleaſe, and act it firſt too: If it keeps 
mine back above three nights, I am miſtaken. don't know what friends the author may 
have but if ever ſuch ſtuff, ſuch damn'd, incoherent, ſenſeleſs ſtuff, was ever 
brought on any ſtage———if the audience ſuffer it to go thro three ats-——Oh ! he's 


ee. a 1 | 4 
| Enter T RAP WI T. 1. 8 | 


Dear Mr. Trapwit! your moſt humble ſervant, Sir; I read your comedy over laſt 
night, and a moſt excellent one it is z if it runs as long as it deſerves, you will engroſs 
the whole ſeaſon to yourſelf. 
Tray. Sir, I am glad it met with your approbation, as there is no man whoſe taſte and 
judgment l have a better 8 4 0 of. But, pray, Sir, why don't they proceed to the re- 
. hearſal of your tragedy ? J aſſure you, Sir, bad much difficulty to get hither ſo early. 
2d PLAYER. Yes, faith, I believe you had, Aſede. 
Fus r. Sir, your comedy i is to be rehears'd firſt. 
Tap. Excuſe me, Sir, : know 1 oye due to _—_ 
Fusr. Sir, I would not have you think I give up the cauſe of tragedy z but my ghoſt 
being ill, Sir, cannot get up without danger, and L would not riſque the, * of of uy Not 
on any account. 7 
Tray. You are in the right on it. Sir; 2 a | ghoſt is the foul of tr agedy, 
Fus. Ay, Sir, I think it is not amiſs to remind people of thoſe ines hich they. are, 
now- a- days, too apt to diſbelieve; beſides, we have lately had an act againſt witches, and 
1 don't queſtion but ſhortly we ſhall have one againſt ghoſts. But come, Mr. Trapvit, as 
ve are for this once to give the precedence to comedy, e en let us Bn. 2 
Trans Ap, ay, with all my heart. Come, come, where's the gentleman who ſpeaks 
| the prologue 2 This prologue, Mr. Fuſtian, was given me by LES * does not care 
to own It 155 he trys whether it ſucceeds or no. 


Enter PI. A V E R for the Prolgde. 


Come, Sir, ren A 0 28 en ese aaa 
die in your looks. a | Tow! 


P R 0 1. 0 G v E. 


A 8 crafty lawyers, to acquire POTTY 
Try various arts to get @ doubiful cauſe , 
Or, as a dancing-maſter i in a jigg, 
With various eps inſtrutts the dancing , ; 
Or as a doctor writes you different bills; 
Or as a quack preferibes you different pills 3 
Or as ow ew more tunes than one; | | 
Or as a baker bakes more bread than broum; ; a 
3 Or as a tunbler tumbles up and down, N ie 
Seo does our Author, rumaging bis brain, 
n © By various methods try to entertain; 
Brings a ſtrange groupe of characters before 1 
And ſberos you bere at once both Whig and 7 ny 3 
Or court and country party you may call em 
But without fear and favour be will mani . 


To you, then, mighty ſages of the pit. 
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Tu Ar. Oh! Dear Sir, ſeem a little more affected, I beſeech you; advance to the front 


of the ſtage, make a low bow, lay your hand upon your heart, fetch a deep ſigh, and 
pull out your handkerchief; | 


To you, then, mighty ſages of the pit 


* 


PROL. To you, then, migbty ſages of the pit, 
Our author humbly does his LY " 
He trys to pleaſe———Ob! take it not amiſs ; 
And ibo it ſhould be dull, Oh ! do not hiſs, | 
Laugh if you can you cannot laugh ———veep : 
When you can wake no longer fall aſleep. 


Trap, Very well! very well, Sir! You have affected me, I am ſure. | 

FusT. And ſo he will the audience, I'll anſwer for em. | 

Tray. Oh, Sir, you're too good-natur'd- but, Sir, I do affure you I had writ 
a much better prologue of my own ; but as this came gratis, have reſerv'd it for my next 
play; a prologue ſaved is a prologue got, brother Fuſtian. But come, where are your 
actors? Is Mr. Mayor and the Alderman at the table? - 


PRour. Yes, Sir, but they want wine, and we can get none from the quaker's cellar 
without ready money. | 
Tzxae. Rat him! can't he truſt till the third night? Here, take ſix-pence, and 
fetch two pots of porter, put it into bottles, andit will do for wine well enough. 5 
Fosr. Ay, faith, and the wine will be as good as the wit, Pl anſwet for it. 2 
1 Aſide. 
Txae. Mr. Fuſtian, you'll obſerve I do not begin this play like moſt of our L 
comedies, with three or four gentlemen who are brought on only to talk wit; for to tell 
you the truth, Sir, I have very little, if any, wit in this play: No, Sir, this is a play 
conſiſting of humour, nature, and ſimplicity : It is written, Sir, in the exact and true 
ſpirit of Moliere ; and this I will ſay for it, that except about a dozen, or a ſcore, or ſo, 


there is not one impure joke in it. But come, clear the ſtage, and draw the back ſcene : - 
Mr. Fuſtian, if you pleaſe to ſit down by me. 


- 


MAYOR and ALDER MAN diſcover'd. 


Fusr. Pray, Sir, who are. theſe characters? 


25 KAP. Sir, they are Mr, Mayor of the town and his brethren, conſulting about the 
election. 


Fus r. Are they all of a ſide, Sir? | ; 


Trap, Yes, Sir, as yet; for you muſt know, Sir, that all the men in this borough are 
very ſenſible people, and have no party principles, for which they cannot give a good 
reaſon z Mr. Mayor, you begin the play. i 

Mayor. Gentlemen, I have ſummoned you together to conſider of proper repteſen- 
ratives for this borough: You know the candidates on the court ſide are my lord Place, 
and colonel Promiſe; the country candidates are Sir Henry Fox-Chaſe, and 'ſquire Tan- 
_— all worthy gentlemen, and I wiſh with all my heart we could chooſe them all 
our, | | | | | 

. aſt, Atv. But fince we cannot, Mr. Mayor, I think we ſhould ſtand by our neigh- 


bours ; gentlemen whoſe honeſty we are witneſſes of, and whoſe eſtates in our own neigh - 
bourhood render em not liable to be bribed. | 


Vo. II. FusT. 
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Fusr. This gentleman, Mr. Trapwit, does not ſeem ſo unbiaſs'd in his principles, as 
you repreſented him. 


_- Trap. Pugh, Sir, you muſt have one fool in a play; beſide I only writ him to ſet off 


— 


the reſt. 
Mayor. Mr. Alderman, you have a narrow way of thinking; honeſty is not confined 


to a county; a man that lives a hundred miles off may be as hontſt as him who lives but 


three. a 


Axl. Ay, ay, ay, ay. | _ [Shaking their heads. 
Mayos. Beſides, gentlemen, are we not more a 7's to a foreigner for the favours he 
does us, than to one of our own neighbours who has obligations to us? I believe, gentle- 


men, there is not one of us who does not eat and drink with Sir Harry at leaſt twenty 


times in a twelve- month; now, for my part, I never ſaw or heard of either my lord or 
the colonel till within this fortnight z and yet they are as obliging, and civil, and familiar, 
as if we had been born and bred together. | 

iſt. Arp. Nay, they are very civil, well-bred men, that is the truth on't; but won't 
they bring a ſtanding army upon us? : 

Marok. Mr. Alderman, you are deceived ; the country party would bring a ſtanding 
army upon us; whereas if we chooſe my lord and the colonel, we ſhan't have a ſoldier in 
town. But, mum, here are my lord and the colonel. f 


Enter Lord PLACE, and Colonel PROMISE. 

Lord Pre. Gentlemen, your moſt humble ſervant.; I have brought the colonel to 
take a morning's whet with you. | | 

Mayor. Your lordſhip and the colonel do us great honour ; pray, my Lord, be pleas'd: 
to ſit down ; pray, Colonel, be pleas'd ro fit. More wine here. 

Fvsr. 1 with, Mr. Trapwit, your actors don't get drunk in the firſt act. 

Tz ay. Dear Sir, don't interrupt the rehearſal. REI 

Lord Prack. Gentlemen, proſperity to the corporation, |, 

Fus r. Sir, Iam a well-wiſher to the corporation, and if you pleaſe will pledge his lord- 


ay, Succeſs to your comedy, Mr. Trapwit. [Drinks. 


RAP. Give mea glaſs—— Sir, here's to your tragedy Now pray no more inter- 
ruption ; for this ſcene is one continual joke, and if you open your lips in it, you will 
break the thread of the jeſt. 


Mayor. My Lord, we are ſenſible of your great power to ſerve this corporation z and 


- we do not doubt but we ſhall feel the effect on't. 


Lord PrAeE. Gentlemen you may depend on me; I ſhall do all in my power. I ſhall. 
do you ſome ſervices which are not proper at preſent to mention to you; in the mean 
time, Mr. Mayor, give me leave to ſqueeze you by the hand, in aſſurance of my ſin- 
cerity. . | | 

Tray. You, Mr. that act my lord, bribe a little more openly if you pleaſe, or the 


- . audience will loſe that joke, and it is one of the ſtrongeſt in my whole play. 


* Lord Pack. Sir, I cannot poſſibly do it better at the table. 


Tua. Then get all up, and come forward to the front of the ſtage. Now, you 


tlemen that act the mayor and aldermen, range yourſelves in a line; and you, my Lord, 


- and the Colonel, come to one end and bribe away with right and left. 


Fus r. Is this wit, Mr. Trapwit ? | 
Tap. Yes, Sir, it is wit; and ſuch wit as will run all over the kingdom. 
Fus r. But, methinks, colonel Promiſe, as you call him, is but ill- named; for he is a. 


man of very few wards. | 


5 ; n TAP. 


F 
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Ta ay. You'll be of another opinion before the play is over; at prefent his hands are 
too full of buſineſs ; and you may remember, Sir, I before told you, this is none of your 
plays, wherein much is ſaid, and nothing done. Gentlemen, are you all bribed? 

Own. Yes, Sir. | 8 

- Trae. Then my Lord and the Colonel, you muſt go off, and make room for the other 
candidates to come on and bribe too. [ Exeunt Lord Place and Colonel Promiſe. 

Fusr. Is there nothing but bribery in this play of yours, Mr. Trapwit ? 

TRAP. Sir, this play is an exact repreſentation of nature; I hope the audience will date 
the time of action before the bill of bribery and corruption took —— and then I believe 
it may go down; but now, Mr. Fuſtian, I ſhall ſhew you the art of a writer, which is, to 
diverſify his matter, and do the ſame thing ſeveral ways. You muſt know, Sir, I diſ- 
tinguiſn bribery into two Kinds; the direct, and the indirect: the firſt you have ſeen al- 
ready; and now, Sir, 1 ſhall give you a ſmall ſpecimen of the other. Prompter, call Sir 
Harry and the ſquire. But, gentlemen, what are you doing? How often ſhall I tell you 
that the moment the candidates are gone out you are to retire to the table, and drink and 
look wiſe, you, Mr. Mayor, ought to look very wile. [ A/aae. 

FusT, You'll take care he ſhall talk fooliſh enough; I warrant you. 

Mayor. Come, here's a round to my lord, and the colonel's health; a Place, and a 
Promiſe, I ſay ; they may talk of pride of courtiers, but l am ſure I never had a civiler 
ſqueeze by the hand in my life. bj 

TA. Ay, you have ſqueez'd that out pretty well; but ſhew the gold at thoſe words, 
Sir, if you pleaſe. | 

. Mayor. I have none. Te | 

Tar. Pray, Mr. Prompter, take care to get ſome counters againſt it is acted. | 

Fusr. Ha, ha, ha! upon my word the courtiers have topt their part; the actor has 
out done the author; this bribing with an empty hand is quite in the character of a cour- 
tier. | 

Tear. Come, enter Sir Harry, and the *ſquire. Where are they? 


iſt, PT AY ER. Sir, Mr. Soundwell has been regularly ſummoned, but he has refuſed to 
act the part. 


Trap. Has he been writ to? 
iſt. PLA VER. Yes, Sir, and here's his anſwer, | 
Ta av. Let both the letters be produced before the audience. Pray, Mr. Prompter, 
who'fhall we have to act the part ? 5 | 
| dt, PLAYER. Sir, I lik'd the part ſo well, that I have ſtudied it in hope of ſome time 
aying it. | | | | | : 
* Trax. You are an excreding pretty young fellow, and I am very glad of the ex- 
S Han. Halloo, hark, forwards; hark, honeſt Ned, good-morrow to you; how 
doſt, maſter Mayor? What, you are driving it about merrily, this morning? Come, 
come, fir down; the *ſquire and I will take a pot with you. Come, Mr. Mayor, here's 
liberty and property, and no exciſe. | 
Mavos. Sir Harry, your health. 


Sir Haz. What, won't you pledge me? Won't you drink, no exciſe ? 

Mayos. I don't love party healths, Sir Harry. | 

All Arb. No, no, no party healths, no party healths. AR 

Sir Has. Say ye ſo, gentlemen? I degin to ſmoke you; your pulſes have been felt I 
perceive: And will you be bribed to ſell your country? Where do you think theſe cour- 
- tiersget the money they bribe you with, but from yourſelves? Do you think a man, who 

will give a bribe, won't take one ?- If you would be ſerved faithfully, you muſt chooſe 

4 I & 8 faithfully ; 


% 


i 
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faithfully ; and give your vote on no conſideration but merit; for my part, I would as 
ſcon ſuborn an evidence at an aſſize, as a vote at an election. 

' Mayor. I do believe you, Sir Harry. 

Sir HAR. Mr. Mayor, hope you receiv'd thoſe three . ſent you, and that they 
were good. | 

Maron. Sir Harry, | thank you for them; but *is ſo long ſince I eat them, that I have 
forgot the taſte. 

Sir Haz, We'l try to revive it, I'll order you three more to-morrow morning. | 

"Mr. Mavox, You will ſurfeit us with veniſon. You will indeed; for it is a dry meat, 
Sir Harry, a very dry meat. | 

Sir Har. We'll find a way to moiſten it, 1']] warrant you, if there be any wine in 

town: Mr. Alderman Stitch, your bill is too reafonable, you certainly muſt loſe by it: ſend 
me in half a dozen more great-coats, pray; my ſervants are the dirtieſt dogs! Mr. Da- 
maſk, I believe you are afraid to truſt me, by thoſe few yards of fitk you ſent my wife— 
ſhe likes the pattern ſo extremely, ſhe is reſolved to hang her rooms with it—pray let me 
have a hundred yards of it; I ſhall want more of you. Mr. Timber—and you Mr. Iron, 
I ſhall get into your books too 

FusT. Would not that getting into books have been more in the character of the cour- 


tier, Mr. Trapwit ? 


TRA. Go on, go on, Sir. 
Sir Hax. That gentleman interrupts one fo——Oh, now I remember — Mr. Timber, 


and you Mr. Iron, I ſhall get into your books too; tho if I do, I aſſure you I won't con- 


tinue in them long. 

Tar. Now, Sir, would it have been more in the character of a courtier But you are 
like all our modern criticks, who damn a man before they have heard a man out; when if 
they would but ſtay till the joke came * 

Fus r. They would ſtay to hear your laſt words, I believe. Aide. 

St Har. For you muſt know, gentlemen, that I intend to pull ho my old houſe, 
and build a new one. 

Fray. Pray, gentlemen, obſerve all to ſtart at the word houſe. Sir Harry, that laſt 
ſpeech again, pray. 

Sir Haz. For you, Sc. Mr. Mayor, I muſt have all my bricks of you. 

Mayor. And do you intend to rebuild your houfe, Sir Harry? | 

Sir Has. Poſitively. | 

Mayor. Gentlemen, methinks, Sir Harry" 8 toaſt ſtands ill ; wil no 500 drink liber- 
ty and property, and no exciſe ? : [They all drink and buzza. 

Sir Har. Give me thy hand, Mayor, I hate bribery and corruption : if this corporation. 
will not ſuffer itſelf to be bribed, there ſhall not be a poor man in it. 

Mayor, And he that will, deſerves to be poor; for my part, the world ſhould not bribe 
me: to vote againſt my conſcience. 

Tua. Do you take that joke, Sir? 

- Fosr, No faith, 3 | 

Trae. Why, how can a man vote againſt his confeience, who has no conſcience 


at all? 


iſt ALD. Come, gentlemen, here's a fox-chaſe, and a tankard . 
Ouxzs. A fox-chaſe, and a tankard ! "Hozze ! 
Sir Har, Come, let's have one turn in the market-place, and then we'll to dinner. 
Mavox. Let's fill the air with our repeated cries 
Of liberty and property, and no exciſe. [ Exeunt Mayor and Aldermen. 
e _ do you like that coupler, Sir d ve * 
g 81. 
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Fusr. Oh! very fine, Sir ? 

TRA. This is the end of the firſt act, Sir. 

Fust. I cannot but obſerve, Mr. Trapwit, how nicely you have oppoſed *ſquire Tan- 
kard to colonel Promiſe ; neither of whom have yet utter'd one ſyllable. 

Txae. Why, you would not have every man a ſpeaker, would you ? One of a ſide is 
8 and let me tell you, Sir, one is full enough to utter all that the party has to ſay 
or itſe 

Fusr. Methinks, Sir, you ſhould ler the audience know they can ſpeak, if it were : but 
an ay, Or 4 uo. 

TRA. Sir, the audience muſt know chat already; for if they could not ſay ay and , 
they would not be qualified for candidates. 
= wy rt your humble ſervant, I am anſwer'd': but pray, Sir, what i is the action of 

is pla 

Tha. The action, Sir? 

FusT. Yes, Sir, the fable, the deſign.? 

Tzay. Oh! you afk who is to be married! Why, Sir, I have a marriage; I hope 
7 think I underſtand the laws of comedy, better than to write without marrying ſome- 


Ye 

Fus r. But is that the main deſign to which every thing conduces? 

Trap. Yes, Sir. 

Fust. Faith, Sir, I can't for the ſoul of me ſee, how what has hitherto paſt can con- 
duce at all to that end. 

Trae. You can't; indeed, I believe you can't; for that. is the whole plot of my play: 
and do you think I am like your ſhallow writers of comedy, who publiſh the banns of 
marriage between all the couples in their play, in the firſt act? No, Sir, I defy you to 
2 my couple till the thing is done, flap all at once; and that too by an incident ari- 

ng from the main buſineſs of the play, and to which every thing conduces. 

FvsT. That will, indeed, ſurpriſe me. 

Trap. Sir, you are not the firſt man my writings have ſurpriſed 
come of all our players? Here, who begins the ſecond act? Prompter. 


fi, Enter 1ſt PLavzs. 


iſt PLAYER, Sir, the prompter and moſt of the players, are drinking tea in the Green · 
room. 

TRA. Mr. Fuſtian, ſhall we drink a diſh of tea with them? Ln, Sir, as you have a: 
part in my play, you. ſhal} drink a diſh with us. 

iſt Playzs. Sir, I dare not go into the Green-room ; my ſalary is not high enough: 
I ſhall be forfeited if I go in there. 

Taar. Pſhaw, come along; your ſiſter has merit enough for herſelf, and you. too; if. 
_ forfeit you, I'Il warrant ſhe'll take it off again. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 


Enter TRAPIT, FUSTIAN, PROMPTER, Lord. PLACE, . 
MAYORESS and MISS. 4 


- But what's be- 


8 TRAPWIT. 
'AM afraid, Mr. Fuſtian, you have hitherto ſuſpected that I was a"dabbler. in low. 
comedy : Now, Sir, you ſhall ſee ſome ſcenes of n and fine converſation 
| Nen the ladies. Come, my Lord, come, begin. 
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Lord Prack. Pray, Mrs. Mayoreſs, what do you think this lace coſt a yard? _ 
FEusr. A very pretty beginning of a 4 5 converſation truly. : 
'Txay. Sir, in this play I keep exactly up to nature: nor is there any thing ſaid in this 
ſcene, that I have not heard come out of the mouths of the fineſt people of the age. Sir, 
this ſcene has coſt me ten ſhillings in chair-hire, to keep the beſt company, as it is 
call'd. $229 8 
Mrs. May. Indeed, my Lord, I cannot gueſs it at leſs than ten pounds a yard. 
Lord Prace. Pray, Madam, was you at the laſt ridotto? | 


Fosr, Ridotto ! the devil! a country mayoreſs at a ridotto ! Sure, that is out of cha- 
recter, Mr. Trapwit. 5 | 4 
Tar. Sir, a converſation of this nature eannot be carried on without theſe helps; be- 
Tides, Sir, this country mayoreſs, as you call her, may be allow'd to know ſomethi 
of the town; for you muſt know, Sir, that ſhe has been woman to a woman of quality. 
Fusr. I am glad to hear that. : * | 
Mrs. May. Oh, my Lord! mention not thoſe dear ridotto's to me, who have been 
confined theſe twelve months in the country; where we have no entertainment, but a ſer of 
hideous, ſtroling players; nor have I ſeen any one human creature, till your lordſhip came 
to town; heaven ſend us a controverted election, then I ſnall go to that dear delightful 
place once more. | Wt | | 
Miss. Yes, Mama, and then we ſhall ſee Faribelly, the ſtrange man- woman that they ſay 
is with child ; and the fine pictures of Merlin's cave at the play-houſes; and the rope-dan- 
cing, and the tumbling. - 1 
"Was. By Miſs's taſte I believe ſhe has been bred up under a woman of quality too. 
Lord Prack. I cannot but with pleaſure obſerve, Madam, the polite taſte miſs ſhews 
in her choice of entertainments; I dare ſwear ſhe will be much. admired in the Beau 
Monde, and I don't queſtion but will be ſoon taken into keeping by fome man of 
uality. | : | | 
I Mis. Keeping, my Lord! 8 8 . 5 © * 
Lord Pracs. Ay, that ſurprize looks well enough in one ſo young. that does not know 
. the world ; but, Miſs, every one now keeps, and is kept: there are no fuch things as mar- 
riages now-a days, unleſs merely Smithfield contracts, and that for the ſupport of fami- 
lies; but then the huſband and wife both take into keeping within a fortnight. | 
Mrs. MAV. My Lord, I would have my girl act like other young ladies; but ſhe does 
not know any men of quality, who ſhall introduce her io em | 
Lord Place. That, Madam, muſt be your part; you muſt take a houſe, and fee com- 
pany; in a little while you may keep an aſſembly, and play at cards as high as you can 
and almoſt-all the money that is won, muſt be put into the Sg which you muſt call, pay- 
ing for the cards; tho it is indeed paying for your candles, your cloaths, your lodging, 
and in Mort every thing you have: 1 know ſome perfons who make a very conſiderable 
figure in town, whoſe whole eſtate lies in their card-box. | | 
Mrs. May. And have I been ſo long contented to be the wife of a poor country trades - 
man, when I might have had allthis happineſs ? f E 
Fusr. How comes this lady, Mr. Trapwit, conſidering her education, to be ſo igno- 
tant of all theſe things??? | be * 
Tray. Gad that's true; I had forgot her education, faith, when I writ that ſpeech; it's 
a ſault 1 ſometimes fall into —a man ought to have the memory of a devil to remember 
every little thing; but come, go on, go on — I'll alter it by and by, : | 
 Lotd'Prxce. Indeed, Madam, it is a miſerable ſtate of life; J hope we ſhall have no 
ſweh people as tradefmen ſhortly ; I can't fee afy uſe they are of; if 1 am choſe, I'II bring 
in a bill to extirpate all trade out of the nation. A hath n 
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Mrs. Mav. Yes, my Lord, that will do very well amongſt people of quality, who 
don't want money. 


Fusr. Again! Sure Mrs. mayoreſs knows very little of people of quality, conſidering 
ſhe has lived amongſt them. 

Tx ay. Lord, Sir, you are ſo troubleſame——then ſhe has not lived amongſt people of 
quality, ſhe has lived where I pleaſe; but ſuppoſe we ſhould ſuppoſe ſhe had been woman 


to a lady of quality, may we not alſo ſuppoſe ſhe was turn'd away in a fortnight, and then 
what could ſhe know, Sir ?—Go on, go on. 


Lord PLace. A-lack-a-day, Madam, when I mention trade, I only mean low, dull, 
mechanick trade; ſuch as the Canaille practiſe; there are ſeveral trades reputable enough, 


which people of faſhion may practiſe; ſuch are gaming. intriguing, voting, ag running 
in debr. 


Tx ay. Come, enter a ſervant, and whiſper my Lord. [Enter a ſervant.] Pray, Sir, 


mind your cue of entrance. Exit ſervant. 
Lord PTA. Ladies, a particular affair obliges me to loſe ſo good company —— I 
am your moſt obedient ſervant. {Exit.. 


Mrs. May. He is a prodigious fine gentleman. 

Miss. But muſt I go into keeping, Mama? 

Mrs, Mar. Child, you muſt do what's in faſhion. 

Mrss. But I have heard that's a naughty thing. 

Mrs, May. That can't be, if your betters do it ; people are puniſh'd'for doing naugh- 


ty things; but people of quality are never puniſh'd ; therefore they never do any naughty 
things. 


FvsrT. An admirable ſyllogiſm, and quite in character. 
TRap, Pſhaw, dear Sir, don't trouble me with character; it's a good thing; and if it's 
a good thing, what ſignifies who ſays it ?—Come, enter the mayor drunk. 


Enter M.A YOR, 


Mayos.. Liberty and property, and no exciſe, Wife. 
Mrs. May. Ah! filthy beaſt, come not near me. 
eee Bur I will chor; | am for liberty and property 31 Jin vote for n 
Wiſe 
- Mrs. Mar: Indeed but you ſhall, Sir 

Miss. I hope you won't vote for a naſty ſtinking tory, Papa. | 

Mayos.. What a-pox | are you for the eourtiers too? 

Miss. Yes, I hope I am a friend to my country; I am not for bringing in the pope.. 

Mayor. No, nor Ei anꝰt for a ſtanding army. 

Mrs. Mavox. But I am for a ſtanding army, Sir; a ſtanding army is a good thing: 
you pretend to be afraid of your liberties and your properties Lou are afraid of your 


wives and daughters: I love to ſee ſoldiers in the pwn! and you _y oy. what you will,. 
F know the town loſes nothing by em. 


Mayors. The women don't, I believe. 

Mrs. May. And PIL have you know, the womens: wants ſhall (8 conſider' d, as well 
as yours. I think my lord and the colonel do you too much honour, in offering to re- 
preſent ſuch a ſer of clowniſh, dirty, beggarly animals — Ah! 1 wiſh we women were to 


Ma vos. Ay,. we ſhould have a fine ſet of members then, adn. 


Mrs. May. Yes, Sir, you would have none but pretty grotlemen—there ſhould no: be- 
one man in the houſe of commons without een | A 
| | a 38. 
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Miss. O la l what a delicate, fine, charming ſi ht that would be! Well, 1 like a lac'd 


| coat; and if ever I am taken into keeping, it ſhall be by a man in a lac'd coat. 


Mayor? What's that you ſay, Minx? what's that you ſay ? 
Mrs. May. What's that to you, Sir! 
Mayor. Why, Madam, muſt I not ſpeak to my own daughter? 
Mrs. May. You have the greater obligation to me, Sir, if ſhe is; I am ſure, if l had 


thought you would have endeavour'd to ruin your family, I would avs _ you hang'd 
before you ſhould have had any by me. | 


Mavok. I ruin my family! 


Mrs. May. Yes, I have been making your forrane for = with my 2 1 have got 
à place for you, but you won t accept ot t. 
Miss. You ſhall except on't. 
Mrs. May. You ſhall vote for my lord and the colonel. 
Miss. They are the fineſt men | 
Mrs. May. The prettieſt me ——— 
Mrss. The ſweeteſt men ; 
Mrs. May. And you ſhall vote for them. a eee l i * 
Mayo, I won't be brib'd {| 


Mrs. Max. A place is no bribe——aſk the b of the part if I is «bribe. 
 Mavyos. What is the place? 


Mrs. Mv. I know don't what the place i is 3 nor my lord does not ly what it is 3 
but i it is a great ſwinging-place. 

Mavos. I will have the place firſt, I won't rake.a bribe, 1 will pave the place firſt ; li- 
berty and property —l'll have the piace firſt. [ Exit. 


Mets. Mv. Come, my dear, follow me; ru ſee whether * mall vote according to his 


| — 


Conſcience, or mine. en e 


I'll teach mankind, while policy they boaſt, 
; _ _ They bear the name of power, we rule the roaſt, 
Tray. There ends act the ſecond.” [Exeunt Mayoreſs and Miſs.} Mr. Fuſtian, I in- 
wulcate a particular moral at the end of every act; and therefore might have put a par- 


 ricular- motto before every one, as the author of Cæſar in Egypt has done; thus, Sir, 


my firſt act ſweetly ſings, bribe all, bribe all; and the ſecond gives you to underſtand 
that we are all under petticoat government; and my third will — but you ſhall ſee— 


Enter my lord Place, ne ee ab ſeveral 1 voters. = end you 29575 ory third 


__ 
| Euer Lord PLACE, Colonel PRO en and fad puter, 
Lod el Gentlemen, be aſſured, I will take care of you all ; you ſhall all be pro- 


vided for as faſt as poſſiblez the e and the exciſe afford a great number of ares 


iſt Vor. Could not your Lordſhip provide for me at court? | 
Lord PLacz. Nothing eaſier, what ſort of a place would you like ? 
1{t Vor. Is not there a ſort of employment, Sir, call'd——— beef- eating? If your lord- 


hip pleaſe to make me a ebe e er have a on; N 2 for . ca- 


8 Sir, L will be ſure to . you. 

2d Vor. My Lord, I ſhould like a place at court tco; 1 don? t much care what it is, 
provided I wear fine cloaths, and have ſomething to do in the n, or che . Low 
ſhould like the cellar, for I am a deviliſn lover of ſack. 


Lord Place. Sack, ſay you? Odſo, you ſhall be poet · Lutreat. a: | 1110 
ad Vor. Poet! no, my Lord, I am no poet, I can't make verſ.s. 3 
5 or 


* 
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Lord Prack. Mo matter for that. you'll be able to make odes. 
2d Vor. Odes, my Lord! what are thoſe ? | 


Lord PLace. Faith. Sir, I can't tell well what they are; but 1 know you may be qua- 
lified for the place without being a poet. 


Tar. Now, my Lord, do you file off, and talk apart with your people; and let the 
colonel advance. | 


FosrT. Ay, faith, I think it is high time for the colonel to be heard. 
Cor. Depend upon it, Sir; Þ ll ſerve you. 


Fusr. Upon my word the colonel begins very well; but has not that been aid al- 


ready? 
Ti RAP. Ay, and if I was to bring a hundred courtiers into my play, they ſhould all ſay 
it none of them do it, 

zd Vor. An't pleaſe your honour, I have read in a book call'd Fog's Journal, that your 


honour's men are to be made of wax; now, Sir, I have ſerv'd my time to a waxwork-maker, 
and deſire to make your honour's regiment. ; 


Cox. Sis, you may depend on me. | 

3d Vor. Are your officers to be made of wax too, Sir? becauſe I would prepare a finer 
ſort for them. | 1 | 

Cob. No, none but the chaplain. 

zd Vor. O!] I have a moſt delicate piece of black wax for him. 

Trae. You ſee, Sir, the colonel can ſpeak when military affairs are on the carpet; hi- 
therto, Mr. Fuſtjan, the play has gone on in great tranquility z now you ſhall ſee a ſcene 
of a more turbulent nature. Come, enter the Mob of both ſides, and cudgel one another 
off the 9 2 Colonel, as your buſineſs is not to fight at preſent, I beg you would go off 
before the battle comes on; you, and your brother candidate, come into the middle of the 
ſtage; you Voters range yourſelves under your ſeveral leaders. [The mob attempt to break 
in] Pray, Gentlemen, keep back; mind the Colonel's going off is the cue for the battle 
to enter. Now, my Lord and the Colonel, you are at the head of your parties - but hold, 
bold, hold, you Beef-eater, go you behind my lord, if you pleaſe; and you, Soldier- 

maker, come you behind the colonel : now, Gentlemen, ſpeak. | 


Lord PLAOE. ne. 
8 Gentlemen, we'll ſerve you. 


[My Lord and the Colonel file off at different doors, the parties following. 
Enter mob on each fide of the ſtage, erying out promiſcuouſly, Down with the Rump, no cout» 


tiers | 9 down with the Pope ! no Exciſe ! @ Place and @ Promiſe! a Fox- 
_ and a Tankard! At laſt they fall together by the ears, and cudgel one another of 
age. 


Enter Sir HARRY, SQUIRE, and MAYOR. 


Sir Har, Bravely done, my boys, bravely done; faith our party has got the day, 
Mayor. Ay, Sir Harry, at dry blows we always come off well; if we could 
but diſband the army, I warrant we carried all our points, But faith, Sir, I have fought 
a hard battle on your account; the other fide have ſecured my wife; my lord has pro- 
miſed her a place, but I am not to be gull'd in that manner ; I may be taken like the fiſh 
in the water, by a bait, but not like the dog in the water, by a ſhadow. | 
Sir Hax. I know you are an honeſt man, and love your country. 


Mayo. Faith that I do, Sir Harry, as well as any mans if my country will but let 
me live by it, that's all I deſire. s ds a e i 


_* K 1 Fose, 


2 is 5 paſt, and know full as much of the plot as.if they remember'd it. 
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Fus r. Mr. mayor ſeems to have got himſelf ſober very ſuddenly. 

Trap. Yes, ſo would you too, I believe, if you had been Folded at by your wife as 
long as he has; but if you think' that is not reaſon enough, he may be 'drunk ſtill, for 
any reaſon 1 ſee to the contrary : pray, Sir, act this ſcene as if you was drunk. 

FusT. Nay, I muſt confeſs, I think it quite out of character for the mayor to be once 
ſober during the whole election. 

SqvixR | drunk. 1 A man that won't get drunk for his country is a raſcal. | 

 Mayos. So he is, noble Squire; there's no honeſty in a man that won't be drunk — 2 
man that won't drink is an enemy to the trade of the nation. 

Sir Has, Thoſe were glorious days when honeſt Engliſh hoſpitality fouriſh'd ; when a 
country gentleman couldfafford to make his neighbours drunk, before your damn'd French 
faſhions were brought over; why, Mr. Mayor, would you think it ? there are many of 
theſe courtiers who have ſix ſtarved footmen behind a coach, and not half a hogſhead of 
wine in their houſe ; why, how do you think all the money is ſpent ? 

M Avon. Faith I can't tell. | 

Sir Has. Why, in houſes, pictures, lace, embroidery, nick-nacks, Italian ene and 
French tumblers; and thoſe who vote for them will never get a dinner of them after the 
election is over. 

Mayor. But there is a thought comes often into my head, which i is this ; if theſe cour- 
tiers be turn'd out, who ſhall ſucceed them Tb 

Sir Har, Who? why we! | 1 a 

 Squine. Ay, we! | 

Sir Har. And then we may provide for our friends; 1 * my country, hab ' don't- 
know why I may not get ſomething by it as well as ihoiher'; at leaſt to reimburſe me. 
And I do affure you, tho* I have not bribed a ſingle vote, my election will ſtand meina 
good five thouſand pounds. 

Seviks. Ay, and ſo will mine me,—but if ever we ſhould get uppermoſt, Sir Harry, Ii 10 
'6ft upon immediately Eads off the debts of the nation. 

Sir Haz.” Mr. Tankard, that ſhall be done with all convenient ſpeed: Sa 

Sevire. I'll have no delay! in it, Sir. 

Mavok. There ſpoke the ſpirit of a true Engliſhman : ah! I love to hear thi ſquire. 
* he will be a great honour to his country in foreign parts. 

Sir Haz. Our friends ſtay for us at the tavern ; we'll go and talk more over a bottle. 

__ Saving, With all my heart; but I will pay off the debts of the nation. 

Mayor. Come to the tavern then. 

Tbere while briſk wine improves our converſation, | 
Eg We at our pleaſure will — the nation. | 

TR ar. There ends act the third. [ Exeunt Sir Harry, Squire, and „ 

Fusr. Pray, Sir, what's the moral of this act . | 

Tx ay. And you really don't know ? 

Fusr. No, really. 

Trae. Then F really will not tell you; but come, Sir, 50 you cannot and that out, 
- Pll try whether you can find out the plot ; for now it is juſt going to begin to open, 
it — require a very cloſe attention, I aſſure you; and the devil take me if I give 12 any 
© affiſtance. 

Fus. Is not the n act a little too late to open the plot, Mr. Trapwit 2 

TAP. Sir, tis an error on the right ſide; I have known a plot open in the firſt act, and 
the audience, and the poet too, forget it before the third was over; now, Sir, I am not 
willing to burden either the audience's memory, or my on; for they may. forget all that 
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Pour. Call Mr. Mayor, Mrs. Mayoreſs, and Miſs. a 


Enter My. MAYOR, Mrs. MAYORESS, and MISS. 


Mrs. May. O]! have I found you at laſt, Sir? I have been hunting for you this hour. 

Mayor. Faith, my dear, I wiſh you had found me ſooner, I have been drinking to the 
good old cauſe with Sir Harry and the Squire; you would have been heartily welcome to 
all the company. 

Mrs. Mar. Sir, I ſhall keep no ſuch company; I ſhall converſe with no clowns, or 
country ſquires. 

Miss. My mama will converſe. with no Jacobites. 
a . But, my dear, I have ſome news for you; I have got a * for my- 
elf now 

Mrs. May. O, ho! then you will vote for my lord at laſt? 

Mayor, No, my dear, Sir Harry is to give me a place. 

Mrs. May. A place 1 in his dog-kennel? 


Maron. No, tis ſuch a one as you never could have got me from my lord, I am to 
be made an embaſlador. 


”m Ne What, is Sir Harry going to change ſides then, that he is to have all this 
intere | 

Mavos. No, but the ſides are going to be changed; and Sir Harry is to be — I don't 
know what to call him, not I, —ſome very great man; and as ſoon as he is a very great 
man, I am to be made an embaſſador of. 


Mrs. May. Made an aſs of! Will you never learn of me, that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the buſh ? 

Mayo. Yes, but I can't find that you had the bird in hand; if that had been the caſe, 
I don't know what I might have done; but I am ſure any man's promiſe is as good as a 
courtier's. 

Mrs. May. Look'e, Mr. Embaſſador, that is to be; will you vote as I would have you, 
or no? I am weary of arguing with a fool any longer; ſo Sir, I tell you, you muſt vote 
for my lord and the colonel, or I'll make the houſe too hot to hold you; I'll ſee. whe- 
ther my poor family is to de ruin'd becauſe you have whims. 

Miss. I know he is a Jacobite in his heart. | | 
Mrs. Marv. What ſignifies what he is in his heart; have not a hundred, whom every 

body knows to be as great Jacobites as he, ated like very good whigs ? ? What has a 


man's heart to do with his lips? I don't trouble my head wk what he nn 1 W de- 
ſire him to vote. 


Miss. Lam ſure mama is a very reaſonable woman. | 
Mrs. Ma v., Yes, Iam too reaſonable a woman, and have uſed gentle methods too 


: long; but PII try others. [Goes to a corner of the ſtage, and takes a flick. 
Mayor. Nay then, Liberty and property and no exciſe ! Nun 
Mrs. Ma v. ll exciſe you, you villain. Kaus after bim. 


Miss. Hey ho! I wiſh ſomebody were here now would the man that I love beſt in the 
world were here, that I might uſe him like a dog. 


Fusr, Is not that a very odd wiſh, Mr. Trapwit ? 


Trap. No, Sir ; don't all the young ladies in plays uſe all their lovers ſo? Should we 
not loſe half the beſt ſcenes in our comedies elſe ? 


Prome. Pray, gentlemen, don't diſturb the rehearſal ſo where is this ſervant? . [Emer 
ſervant.) Why don't you mind your cue? 


O, ay, dog's my nn here's dai us the taplor s daughter, 
dome to wait on you. | 7 
| K 2 . Mw. 


© * 


Dear Miſs! your ſervant; this is an unexpected fayour. 


neyer get a fan by it.— And will you give it me for nothing ? 
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Miss. Shew her in. What can the impertinent flirt want with me? She knows I hate 
her too, for being of the other party ; however, I'll be as civil to her as I can. 


Enter Miſs STITCH. 


- 
* 


Mis Srirch. 1am fure, Madam, you have no reaſon to ſay fo; for tho' we are of dif- 
ferent parties, I have always coveted your acquaintance. I can't fee why people may not 
keep their principles to themſelves. - FA Aide. 

Miss. Pray, Miſs, fit down. Well, have you any news in town ? | 

Miſs STiTcn. I don't know, my dear; for I have not been out theſe three days; and 
1 have been employ'd all that time in reading one of the Craftſmen; tis a very pretty one; 
] have almoſt got it by heart. | : 
E Miss. [Afde.J Saucy flirt! ſhe might have ſpared that to me, when {he knows that 1 

ate the paper. | | | 

_ Miſs 3 But 1 aſk your pardon, my dear, I know you never read it. a 

Miss. No, Madam, I have enough to do to read the Daily Gazetteer. My father has 
fix of em ſent him every week, for nothing; they are very pretty papers, and 1 wiſh you 
would read them, Mis. | 1 | ä | 

Miſs STztes. Fie upon you; how can you read what's writ by an old woman? 

Miss. An old woman, Miſs? Prong es | 

Miſs Srrren. Yes, Miſs; by Mrs. Oſborne——— Nay it is in vain to deny it to me. 

Miss. I defire, Madam, we may diſcourſe no longer on this fubje& ; for we ſhall never 

on it. | | 

Miſs Sriren. Well then, pray let me aſk you ſeriouſly are you thoroughly ſatisfied 
with this peace ? 0s 

Miss. Yes, Madam, and T think you ought to be ſo too. 

Miſs Sriren. I ſhould like it well enough, if I were ſure the queen of Spain was to be 


truſted. 


Mrs. Ring.] Pray, Miſs, none of your inſinuations againſt the queen of Spain. 
Mis ST1ren. Don't be in a paſſion, Madam. | | 
Miss. Yes, Madam, but 1 will be in a paſſion, when the intereſt of my country is at 

ſtake. | 

Miſs Srrren. {Rifng.] Perhaps, Madam, I have a heart as warm in the intereſt of my 
country as you can have; tho' I pay money for the papers I read, and that's more than you 
can ſay. | | 

Miss. Miſs, Miſs, my papers are paid for too by ſomebody, tho? I don't pay for them; 
1 don't ſuppoſe the Old Woman, as you call her, ſends em about at her own expence; but 
I'd have you to know, Miſs, I value my money as little as you in my country's cauſe ; 
and rather than have no army, I would part with every farthing of theſe ſixteen ſhillings to 
maintain it. | 

Miſs ST1rcn. And if my ſweetheart was to vote for the colonel, tho! I like this fan of 
all the fans I ever ſaw in my life, I would tear it all to pieces, becauſe it was his Valentine's 
gift to me Oh! heavens! 1 have torn my fan; 1 would not have torn my fan for the 


world! Oh! my poor dear fan!—I wiſh alt parties were at the devil, for I am fure I ſhall 


never get a fan by them. | 
Miss. Notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, Madam, I ſhould be a brute not to pity you 


under this calamity z comfort yourſelf, ehild, I have a fan the exact fellow to it; if you 
will bring your ſweetheart over to vote for the colonel, you ſhall have it. 


Miſs Sriren. And can I fell my country for a fan? — What's my country to me? I ſhall 


$ Miss. 
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Miss. I'll make you a free preſent of it. - 2 
Miſs Srrreu. I am aſham'd of your conqueſt, but I'll take the fan. 
Miss. And now, my dear, we'll go and drink a diſh of tra together. 
And let all parties blame me, if they can, 
| Who're brib'd by honours trifling as a fan. [ Exeunt Mijjes. 
T Ar. There ends act the fourth. If you want to know the moral of this, the devil 
muſt be in you: Faith, this incident of the fan ſtruck me ſo ſtrongly, that I was once 
going to call this comedy by the name of the Fan, But, come, now for act the fifth. 
Paome, Sir, the player who is to begin it is juſt ſtept aſide on ſome buſineſs; he begs 
you would ſtay a few minutes for him. - 
Ta ae. Come, Fuſtian, you and I will ſtep into the green-room, and chat with the 
actreſſes mean while, | 
Fusr. But don't you think theſe girls improper perſons to talk of parties? | 
Tap. Sir, I aſſure you it is not out of nature: And | have often heard theſe affairs 
canvaſt by men, who had not one whit more underſtanding than theſe girls. [ Exeunt. 


& G63 EC ENKE I 
Enter TRAPWIT, FUSTIAN and SNEER-WELL.. 


Trxarpwir. 


| F. E upon't, fie upon't, make no excuſes. 
Sw EER. Conſider, Sir, I am my own enemy. 

Txay. I do conſider that you might have paſt your time, perhaps, here as well as in 
another place. | | r 
SwEER. But I hope I have not tranſgreſs'd much | 

Txae. All's over, Sir, all's over; you might as well have ſtay'd away entirely; the 
fifth act's beginning, and the plot's at an end. | 

SweER. What's the plot at an end before the fifth act is begun? 
 Txap. No, no, no, no, I don't mean at an end, but we are fo far advanced in 
it, that it will be impoſſible for you to comprehend or underſtand any thing of it. 
©, Fusr. You have too mean an opinion of Mr. Sneer-welPs capacity; I'll engage he ſhall 
underſtand as much of it as I, who have heard the other four. | 

Tray. Sir, I can't help your want of underſtanding, or apprehenſion; *ris not my 
fault if you cannot take a hint, Sir; would you have a cataſtrophe in every act? Oons 
2 the devil, have not I promiſed you, you ſhould know all by and by but you are 

IMPparient. o— | x 

F Ge. I think you have no reaſon to complain of my want of patience ; Mr. Sneer-well, 
be eaſy ; tis but one ſhort act before my tragedy begins; and that I hope will make you 
amends for what you are to undergo before it. Trapwit, I wiſh you would begin. 

Tx Ap. Iwiſh ſo too. Come, Prompter; are the members in their chairs? 

Prome. Yes, Sir. | | 

Ta AY. Then carry them over the ſtage ; but hold, hold, hold, where is the woman to 
ſtrew the flowers ? [ The Members are carried over the Stage.] Hollow, Mob, hollow, hol- 
low; Qons, Mr. Prompter, you muſt get more mob to hollow, or theſe gentlemen will 
never be believed to have had the majority. | 

Promy. Sir, I can get no more mob, all the reſt of the mob are gone to St. James's 
Park to fee the ſhow. 


SNZER, 


— 


| 
| 
| 


thing. 
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Sees. Pray, Mr. Trapwit, who are theſe gentlemen in the chairs? 


'Tzxar, Ay, Sir, this is your ſtaying away ſo long; if you had been here the firſt four 
acts, you would have known who they were. 


Fus r. Dear Sneer-well, aſk him no more queſtions ; if you enquire into every abſur- 
dity you ſee, we ſhall have no tragedy to-day, 


Ta ay. Come, Mr. Mayor and Mrs. Mayoreſs. 


| Euter MAYOR and Mrs. MAYORESS. . 
Mayor. So, now you have undone yourſelf your own way ; you have made me vote 


againſt my conſcience and intereſt too, and now I have loſt both Fm 


Mrs. May. How have you loſt both parties? 
Mayor. Why, my lord will never remember my voting for him, now he has loſt the 


day; and Sir Harry, who has won it, will never forgive my voting againſt him: Let 
"which fide will be uppermoſt, I ſhall have no place till the next election. 


Mrs. May. It will be your own fault then, Sir; for you have it now in your power to 
oblige my lord more than ever; go and return my lord and the colonel as duly elected, 


and I warrant you i do your buſineſs with him yet. 


Ma von. Return em, my dear? Why there was a majority of two or threeſcore a- 

inſt *em. 
TH May. A 6g for a majority of two or threeſcore; if there had been a majority of 
as many hundreds, youll never be call'd to an account for returning them; and when you 
have return'd em, you' L have done all in your power: How can you expect that great 
men ſhould do any thing to ſerve you, if you ſtick at any thing to ſerve them ? 

Mavox. My conſcience. boggles at this thing bur yer it is impoſſible I ſhould 


Mrs. May. Ay, let that ſatisfy your conſcience, that it is * 2 8 way to get any 


ever get any thing by the other ſide. 


* 


Mavor. Truly, I think it has. 


Sw EER. I think, Mr. Trapwit, Intereſt nocd be a better wie nents Conſcience. 


Tray. Ay, Intereſt, or Conſcience, they are words of the ſame menning': But I think. 
Conſcience rather politer of the two, and moſt uſed at court. 


Mrs. May. Beſides, it will do a ſervice to your town, for half of them muſt be car- 


Tied to London at the candidates expence; and I dare ſwear there is not one of them, 
whatever fide he votes of, but would be glad to put the candidate to as much expence as he 
Lan in an honeſt way. | = n * 


8 „ Bend b 8 8 ep 


- Miss. Oh, ITY I have grieved myſelf to death at the court party's loſing the day; 
for if the others ſhould have a majority in the houſe, what would become © us? alas! 


we ſhould not go to London. 


Mrs. May. Dry up your tears, my dear, all will be well; your father ſhall return my 
lord and the colonel ; and we ſhall have a controverted election ; and we will go to Lon- 


don, my dear. 


Miss. Shall we go to London? Then I am eaſy; but if we had ftaid here, I ſhould 
have broke my heart for the love of my country. Since my father returns them, 1 


hope juſtice will find ſome friends above, where people have ſenſe enough to know the 


right ſide from the left; 7258 happen what will, there! is ſome conſolation in going to 
1 | | Mrs, 


London. 


ASN. Fi 


Mrs. May. But J hope you have conſidered well what my lord told you; that you will! 
not ſcruple going into keeping: Perhaps you will have it in your power to ſerve your fa- 
mily, and it would be a great ſin not to do all you can for your family. 

Miss. I have dreamt of nothing but coaches and ſix, and balls, and treats, and ſhows, 
and maſquerades ever ſince. 

 Fosr. Dreamt, Sir? Why, I thought the time of your comedy had been confined to» 
the ſame day, Mr. Trapwit. | 

Trap. No, Sir, it is not; but ſuppoſe it was, might ſhe not have taken an after-noon's 
nap ? 6x15" 
| ua Ay, or dreamt waking, as ſeveral people do. 


Enter Lord PLACE and Colonel PROMIS E. 


Lord Pract, Madam, I am come to take my leave of you; I am very ſenſible of my: 
many obligations to you, and ſhall remember them till the next election, when 1 will wait 
on you again; nay, I don't queſtion but we ſhall carry our point yet, tho* they have given 
us the trouble of a petition. 

Mrs. May. No, no, my lord, you are not yet reduced to that; I have prevail'd on my 
huſband to return you and the colonel. CS 

Lord PLace. To return us, Madam ? | 
Mrs. May. Yes, my Lord, as duly elected; and when we have return'd you ſo, it will 


1 
L 


be your own fault if you don't prove yourſelf ſo. 

Lord PLace. Madam, this news has ſo tranſported my ſpirits, that I fear ſome ill ef- 
fect, unleſs you inſtantly give me a dram. | 

Mrs. May. If your lordſhip pleaſe to walk with me into my cloſet, I'll equip your 
lordſhip. * | Exit. 
Tua. How do you like that dram, Sir ?: 

Snetr. Oh! moſt excellent! : 

Fus r. I can't ſay fo, unleſs I taſted it. - 

Tx ae. Faith, Sir, if it had not been for that dram, my play had been at an end. 

FusT. The devil take the dram, with all my heart. | 

Tray. Now, Mr. Fuſtian, the plot, which has hitherto been only carried on by hints, 
and open'd itſelf like the infant ſpring by ſmall and imperceptible degrees to the audience, 
will diſplay itſelf, like a ripe matron, in its full ſummer's bloom; and cannot, I think,. 
fail with its attractive charms, like a loadſtone, to catch the admiration of every one like 
a trap, and raiſe an applauſe like thunder, till it makes the whole houſe like a hurricane. 
I muſt deſire a ſtrict ſilence through this whole ſcene. Colonel, ſtand you till on this ſide 
of the ſtage; and, Miſs, do you ſtand on the oppoſite.—There, now look at each other. 


(Alg. filence bere. 


. 


Fus r. Pray, Mr. Trapwit, is no body ever to ſpeak again? 
Tux Ae. Oh! the devil! You have interrupted the ſcene; after all my precautions the 
ſceneꝰs deſtroyed ; the beſt ſcene of ſilence that ever was penn'd by man. Come, come, 
you may ſpeak now; you may ſpeak as faſt you pleaſe. | 

Cor. Madam, the army is very much obliged to you for the zeal you ſhew for it: me 
it has made your ſlave for ever; nor can I ever think of being happy, unleſs you conſent : 
to marry me. | 

Miss. Ha! and can you be ſo generous to forgive all my ill uſage of you? 

Fusr. What ill uſage, Mr. Trapwit! For if I miſtake not, this is the firſt time theſe - 
lovers ſpoke to one another. | | 

Trae. What ill uſage, Sir? a great deal, Sir. 

FusT, When, Sir? Where, Sir? 


LY Traps. 
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Tray. Why, behind the ſcenes, Sir. What would you have every thing brought 
upon the ſtage? I intend to bring ours to the dignity of the French ſtage; and 1 have 
Horace's advice on my ſide; we have many things both ſaid and done in our comedies, 
which might be better perform'd behind the ſcenes: The French you know, baniſh all 
cruelty from their ſtage; and I don't ſee why we ſhould bring on a lady in ours, prac- 
tiling all manner of cruelty upon her lover: beſides, Sir, we do not only produce it, but 
encourage itz for I could name you ſome comedies, if I would, where a woman is brought in 
for four acts together, behaving to a worthy man in a manner for which ſhe almoſt deſerves 
to be hang'd ; and in the fifth, forſooth, ſhe is rewarded with him for a huſband : Now, Sir, 
as I know this hits ſome taſtes, and am willing to oblige all, I have given every lady a 
latitude of thinkiag mine has behaved in whatever manner ſhe would have her. | 

SnetR. Well ſaid, my little Trap: But pray let us have the ſcene. 

Ta A. Go on, Miſs, if you pleaſe. d 
Miss. I have ſtruggled with myſelf to = you to ſo many trials of your conſtancy ; nay, 
perhaps have indulged myſelf a little too far in the innocent liberties of abuſing you, tor- 
menting you, coqueting, lying, and jilting; which as you are ſo good to forgive, I do 
8 promiſe to make you all the amends in my power, by making you a good 

e. 

Ta Ap. That ſingle promiſe, Sir, is more than any of my brother authors had ever the 
grace to put into the mouth of any of their fine ladies yet; ſo that the hero of a comedy 
is left ina much worſe condition than the villain of a tragedy, and I would chooſe rather 
to be hang'd-with the one, than married with the other. | 

SNEER- Faith, Trapwit, without a jeſt, thou art in the right on't. 

., FusT, Go on, go on, dear Sir, go on. | 

Cot. And can you be ſo generous, ſo great, ſo good? Oh! load not thus my heart with 
obligations, leſt it ſink beneath its burden: Oh! could I live 8 thouſand years, 1 

iſe 


never could repay the bounty of that laſt ſpeech; Oh! my parad 


Eternal honey drops from off your tongue ! 
And when you ſpoke, then Farinelli ſung! 

Tray. Open your arms, Miſs, if you pleaſe; remember you are no coquet now: 
How pretty this looks ! don't it ? {Mimicking ber.] Let me have one of your beſt em- 
braces, I deſire ; do it once more, pray There, there, that's pretty well; you muſt 
practiſe this behind the ſcenes. + Exeunt Miſs and Col. 

SugER. Are they gone to practiſe now, Mr. Trapwit f RE 

Tzap, You're a joker, Mr. Sneer-wellz you're a joker. 


Enter Lord PLACE, MAYOR, and Ars, MAYORESS. 


© Lord PLacz. I return you my hearty thanks, Mr. Mayor, for this return; and in re- 
turn of the favour I will certainly do you a very good turn very ſhortly, 
Fus r. I with the audience don't do you an ill turn, Mr. Trapwit, for that laſt ſpeech. 


/ _ Swezr. Yes, faith, I think I would cut out a turn or two. 


Txap. Sir, TIl ſooner cut off an ear or two; Sir, that's the very beſt thing in the whole 
play Come, enter the colonel and Miſs married. 8 
SeRER. Upon my word they have been very expeditious. | | 

Tx ap. Yes, Sir, the Parſon underſtands his buſineſs, he has ply'd ſeveral years at the 


Euler 
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Euter COLONEL andMISS. $ [They kneel. 


Cor. 

Mics, Bir and Madam your blefling, 
Mayor. 

Mrs. Marv. F Ha! 


Cor. Your bra cry Sir and Madam, has made me the happieſt of mankind. : 

_ May. Co — 3 _ might have _— conſent ; why did you 
chooſe to marry without it? However I give you both my bleſſing, 2 

Mayor. And ſo do J. n | a | 

Lord Pracz. Then call my brother candidates, we will ſpend this night in feaſt and. 
merriment. 

Fus r. What has made theſe two parties ſo ſuddenly friends, Mr. Trapwit? 

Trae, What? why the marriage, Sir; the uſual reconciler at the end of a comedy: 
I would not have concluded without every perſon on the ſtage for the world. 

Lord Pract. Well, Colonel, I fee you are ſetting out tor life, and fo I wiſh you & 
good journey. x | | 

| . And you, gallants, from what you have ſeen to-night, 
If you are wrong, may ſet your judgments right; 
Nor like our miſſes, about bribing quarrel, 


When better herring is in neither barrel. [Mas. Fuſt. Trap. and - 
Txae. Thus ends my play, Sir. Trap. and Sneer 


Fusr, P ray, Mr. Trapwit, how has the former part conduced to this marriage 5 


Tx ay. Why, Sir, do you think the Colonel would ever have had her, but on the 
proſpect her father has on this election? 8 

Surxk. Ay, or to ſtrengthen his intereſt with the returning officer, 

Tx. Ay, Sir, I was juſt going to fay ſo. 

SEER. But where's your epilogue ? 

Tz an, Faith, Sir, I can't tell What ſhall do for an epilogue. 

Snztr. What | have you writ none? 

Tx ae, Yes, faith, I have writone, but 

SNEER, But what? | | | 

Tx ae. Faith, Sir, I can get no one to ſpeak ity the actreſſes are-fo damn d difficult to 
pleaſe When firſt I writ it they would not ſpeak is, becauſe there were not double 
entendres enough in it z upon which I went to Mr. Watts's, and borrow'd all his plays; 
went home, read over all the epilogues, and cram'd it as full as poſſible; and now, for- 
ſooth, it ae Oe AR in it. Oons, I think we muſt get à pair of ſcales, and weigh out 
a ſufficient quantity of that fame | os 

Fosr. Come, come, Mr. Trapwit, clear the ſtage if you pleaſe, 

Tar. With all my heart; for I have overſtay'd my time already; I am to read my 
play ng ſix different companies of quality. | 
Fos. You'lt ſtay and ſee the tragedy rehears' d, I hope. | 

Tx ar. Faith, Sir, it is my great misfortune that I can't; I deny myſelf a great plea- 
ſure, but cannot poſſibly ſtay-———to hear ſuch damn d ſtuff as l know it muſt be. ¶ Jade. 

Snzer. Nay, dear Trapwit, you ſhall not g0——— Conſider your advice may be of 


— 


ſome ſervice to Mr. Fuſtian ; beſide he has ſtay d the rehearſal of your play 
Fus r. Yes, I have and kept myſelf awake with much difficulty. Aide. 
Trae. Nay, nay, you know I can't refuſe you——tho' I ſhal} certainly fall aſleep in 
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daten. If you'll let me know who your people of quality are, Pl endeavour to bring 
you o 
Tzae. No, no, hang me if I tell you, Ha, ha, ha! I know you too well But, 
pr'ythee now tell me, Fuſtian, how doſt thou like my play! ? Doſt think i it will do? 
Fusr. *Tis my opinion it will. 
Trae. Give me aguinea, and I'll give you a crown a night as long as ĩt runs. 
I SNEER. That's laying againſt yourſelf,, Mr. Trapwit. e PA | 
Trap. I love a hedee, Sir. | w 7 
Fus. Before the re chearſal begins, Ceabaneir I muſt beg your opinion of my dedica- 
tion; you know, a dedication is generally a, bill drawn: for value therein contained; which 
value is a ſet of nauſeous fulſome compliments, which my ſoul abhors and ſcorns z for [ 
mortally hate flattery, and therefore have carefully avoided it. - _ 
SNEER, Yes, faith, a dedication without flattery will. be 2 the ſceing. | 
7 00 Wah, Sir, you. ſhall {ee it. Read 1 It, dear Trapwit; J hate to read my. own 
works 
TAP. I Reads] My Lord, at a time when nonſenſe, ale lewdieſs, and all manner of 
| 1 and immorality are daily practiſed en the ſtage, 1 have prevail'd on my modeſty to 
offer to your lordſoip's protection a piece, which, if it has no, merit ta recommend it, bas at leaſt 
no demerit to diſgrace it; nor do I queſtion at this, when every one elſe is dull, you will be 
pleas'd to find one exception to the number, 
T cannot indeed belp aſſuming to myſelf ſome little merit from the applauſ: 2, which the town has 
. ſo univerſally conferr d upon me. ——— _ 
Fusr. That you know, Mr. Sneer-well, may be omitted, if it ſhould meet with any 
1 5 for which reaſon I ſhall not print off my degication till after the 
ay is acte 
n Trae. [Reads.] 7 might iire indulge 5 with a delineation f ytur lordſhip” s charader ; 
but as I abbor theleaſt imputation of flattery, and as 1 am certain your lordſhip is the only per- 
ſon in this nation that does not love ſ bear your praiſes, I. Pall be filent —— only this give me 
leave to ſay, That you have more wit, ſenſe, learning, honour and humduity, than all mankind 
Put together ; and your perſon comprebends in it every "thing that is beautiful; Jour. air is every 
ag that is graceful, your look every thing that is majeftick, and your mind is a florebouſe, where 
every virtue and every perfection are lodged: Tapaſs by your generoſity, which is fo great, ſo 
h A ſo diſfuſtve, that like the 15 it eclipſes, and makes my Y all 4 other virtues —— 
17 could ſay more. | | | 
£ - SNEER. Faith, Sir, that's more than I could | 
Tkae, But hall commit a violence upon myſelf, and conclude with COT your tris, 
that I am, "my lord, your lordſbip's moſt obedient, moſt devoted, moſt ee and moſt 
W dun ſervant. 
Fus. There you ſee it, Sir, conciſe, and not Fulfome.. 7 
"Sex. Very true, Sir, if you had faid leſs it would not have done- 
Fusr. No, I think leſs would have been down- 8," rude, ee it was a TY 
of the firſt quality. . "Aa | 
Sxxzs. Pr'ythee, Trapwit, let's ſee yours. | 
"Trae. I have none, Sir. 
Fusr. How, Sir, nodedication ? . 
Tx ay. No, Sir; for I have dedicated ſo many plays, and received nothing for them, 
"that I am reſolved to truſt no more: I'll let no more flattery go out of my ſhop without 
being paid before-hand. 
Fos. Sir, flattery is ſo cheap, and every man of quality keeps ſo many flatterers a- 
bout him, that e gad our trade is quite ſpoil'd ; but if I am not paid for this N 
| r t 
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the next I write will be a ſatirical one; if they won't pay me for opening my mouth, I'll 
make them pay me for ſhutting it. But ſince you have been ſo kind, gentlemen, to like 
my dedication, I'll venture to let you ſee my prologue. Sir, I beg the favour of you to 
repeat the prologue, if you are perfect in it. [To a areel 
PLAYER."Sir, I'll do it to the beſt of my power. 
FusT, This prologue was writ by a friend. 
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Hen death's ſharp ſcythe has mou d the hero down, 


| The muſe again awakes him to renown ; 
Sbe tells proud fate that all her darts are vain, 
_ And bids the hero live, and ſtrut about again: 
Nor is ſhe only able to reſtore, | 
But ſhe can make what ne er was made before : 
Can ſearch the realms of Fancy, and create =o 
What never came into the brain of Fate. 
Forth from theſe realms to entertain to-night, 
She brings imaginary kings and queens to light, 
Bid Common ſenſe in perſon mount the ſtage, 
And Harlequin to ſtorm in tragick rage. 
' Britons, attend; and decent reverence ſhew 
4 1” , To ber, who made ib Athenian boſoms glow ; 
(4 | Whom theundaunted Romans could revere, + 
Aud who in Shakeſpear's time was worſhipp'd bere ; 
none of theſe can ber ſucceſs preſage, 
Your hearts at leaſt a wonder may engage: Oh 5 
Ob love ber like ber. fiſter monſters of the age. 
Auken Faith, Sir, your friend has writ a very fine prologue. 
Fos Do you think ſo? Why then, Sir, 1 muſt aſſure you, that friend is no other 
than myſelf. But eome, now for the tragedy. Gentlemen, I muſt defire you all to clear 
the — forÞ have ſeveral ſeenes which 1 could wiſh it as big againtor. 


| 1 tr ad PLAYER n and rs TRAPWAT. 


29, PLAYER. Sir, a gentlewoman deſires to ſpeak to you. 
ve TRAD: Is ſhe in a chair? 


T2! Praver. we vr, ſhe i is in a riding- hood, and fays ſhe has brought you a clean 


Ane [Exit Player. 
Tay, I' come to ber Me. F oftian, you wed excuſe me a moment; à Lady 
of quality hath ſent to take ſome boxes. * [Exit yr 


PROur. Common ſenſe, Sir, defires to ſpeak with you in the green-room. 
Fust. PII wait upon her. 


SNEER. Tos N for it is che 6rd meſſage, I believe, you ever received from her. 
[ Afede. 

| | [Exeunt F uſt. and Sneer. 
Enter a DANCER. 5 

Daxc. Look'e, Mr. Prompter, I expect to dance firſt goddeſs, I will not dance un- 


der Miſs Minuet ; I am ſure I ſhew more to the audience than any lady upon the ſtage. 
PRO . Madam, it is not my buſineſs. 


L 2 ; Daxc. 
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| . T46nt knw whole bulinels it is; but I think the town ought to be the judge 

of n dancers merits I am ſure they are on my fide; and if I am not us'd better, l' po 

— Frunde; for now we have got all their dancers away, perhaps they may be glad of ſome 
Paour. Hey-day, what's the matter? = A moiſe within. 


Enter PLAYER. 


PLAaytR. The author and Common - ſenſe are quarrelling in the green · room. 
Pzome. Nay, Then that's better worth ſeeing than any thing in the play. 
Daxc. Hang th wy, And ell plays; the dancers ure the only people Pays 3 
anc. Hang this z Are people that ſu the 
houſe; if it were not for us, they might t cheir Shabeeſpear to empty benches. | 


ACT w. SCENE I. 
Enter FUSTIAN nd S$NEERW ELL. 
| | Fos TIA. 
HES E little things, Mr. Snser-well, will ſometimes - 


. 01 happen. Indeed a poet 

undergoes a great deal before he comes to his third night 3 firſt with the muſes, 
who are humourous ladies, and maſt be attended for if they take it into their head at any 
time to go abroad and leave you, you will pump your brain in vain : then, Sir, with the maſter 
of a play - houſe to get it acted, whom von generally follow a quarter of a year before you 
know whether he will receive it or no and then ꝓerhaps he tells ou it won't do, and returns 


it you again, reſerving the ſubject, and perhaps the name, which he brings out in his next 


tomime; but if he ſhould receive the play, then you muſt attend again to get it writ out 


into parts, and rehears d. Well, Sin, at lait the rehearſals begin z then, Sir, begins ano= . 


ther ſcene of trouble with the actors, ſome of whom don't like their parts, and all are con- 
timnally plaguing you wich alterations: at length, after having waded thro! all theſe difficul- 
ties, his play - 32 on the ſtage, here one man hiſſes out of reſentment to the author; a. 
ſecond out of 9 ike to the houſe; a third out of diflike to the actor ; a fourth out of diſlike 
to the play; a fifth for the joke ſake ; a fixth to keep all the reſt in company. Enemies 
abuſe — friends give him up, the play is 'damn'd, and the author goes to the devil: ſo 
ends the farce. . 1 ee e 5 2 
Snezr; The tragedy rather, I think, Mr. Fuſtian, But what's become of Trapwit? 
Fusr. Gone off, I ſuppoſe z I knew he would not ſtay ; he is fo taken up with his own. 
performances, that he has no time to attend any others. come, Prompter, will the tra: 
gedy never begin ? * | 
"EE fot Enter, PROMPFER. 
Prowp. Yes, Sir, they are all ready; come draw up the curtain. 


FIREBRAND, LAW ant PHYSICK diſcovers. 


Svrrx. Pray, Mr. Fuſtian, who are theſe perſonages?- 
FusT. That in the middle, Sir, is Firebrand, prieſt of the Sun: he on the right repre-- 


- fents Law, and he on the left Phyfick. 


* * Fires. Advert theſe mens, ye auſpicious ſtar ss 
Fuar. What omens ? where the devil is che thunder and ſighining? 


Prome. 
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Paour. Why don't you tet go the thunder there ? and flaſh your rbſin? 


{Thunder and lightning. 


Fusr. Now, Sir, begin if you pleaſe. I defire, Sir, you will get a larger thunder- 
bowl, and two pennyworth more of light' ning againſt the repreſentation, Now, Sir, if 


you pleaſe. 


Fixes. Avert theſe omens, ye auſpicious ſtars 
Oh Law! oh Phyfick ! As laſt even late 
I offered ſacred incenſe in the temple, 
The temple ſhook: ftrange iprodigies:appear'd : 
A cat in boots did dance a Tigadoon, 
While a huge dog play'd on the violin ; 
And whilſt 1 trembling at the altar ſtood, 
Voices were heard i” th* air, and feem*d to ay, 
Awake my drowſy ſons, and ſleep no more: 


They muſt mean ſomething Mono 


Law, Certainly they muſt ———— 
We have our omens too! The other day 
A mighty deluge ſwam into our hall, 
As if it meant to waſh away the la: 
Lawyers were forc'd to ride on porters ſhoulders ; 
One, O prodigious omen tumbled down, 
And he and all his briefs were ſous d 


Now, if I durſt my ſentiments declare, 


I think it is not hard to gueſs the meaning. s 

Fixzs, Speak boldly ; by the powers I ſerve, I ſwear: 
You ſpeak in ſafety, even tho“ you ſpeck | 
Againſt the gods, provided that you-ſpeak 


Not againſt prieſts. 


Law. What then can the powers 


Mean by theſe omens, but to rouſe us 


From the lethargick ſway of Common ;- ſenſe? 
And well they urge, for while that drowſy queen 
Maintains her empire, what becomes of us ? 

Pays. My Lord of Law, you f my ſentiments z. 
For tho* IL wear the maſk of 


And outward ſhew. a reverence to the queen, 


Yet in my heart I hate her: yes, by heav'n 
She ſtops my proud ambition] keeps me down 
When I would ſoar upon an * * wing, 
And thence look down and doſe the world below. 
Law. Thou know'ſt, my Lord of Phyſick, 1 had long 
Been privileg d by cuſtom immemorial, 
In tongues unknown, or rather none at all, 
My edicts to deliver thro the land ʒ 
When this proud queen, this Common · ſenſe, abridg d 
My power, and made me underſtood by all. 
Pays. My Lord, there goes a rumour thro” the court, 
That you deſcended from a . 
Realon is ai 


Related to the queen 8 


1 T* have been the mighty founder of your houſe, 
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Law. Perhaps ſo; but we have rais d ourſelves ſo high, 


And ſhook this founder from us off fo far, 
We hardly deign to own from whence we came. 


Fix EB. My Lords of Law and Phyſick, I have heard, 
With perfect approbation, all you've ſaid ; 
And fince I know you men of noble ſpiric, 
And fit to undertake a glorious cauſe, 
I will divulge myſelf : know, thro this maſk, 


Which to impoſe on vulgar minds I wear, 


Tam an enemy to Common-ſenſe ; 

But this not for ambition's earthly cauſe, 

But to enlarge the worſhip of the Sun: 

To give his prieſts a a juſt degree of E. 
And more than half the profits of the land. 


Oh! my good Lord of Law, would'ſt thou aſiſt, h 


In ſpite of Common-ſenſe it may be . 
Law. Propoſe the method. 
Fires. Here ſurvey this liſt, 
In it you'll find a certain ſet of names, 
Whom well I know ſure friends to Common-ſenſe ; 
Theſe it muſt be our care to repreſent 
The greateſt enemies to the gods and her. 


But huſh, the queen approaches. * 


Eiter Ne attended h ws Maids of Eonar 


| Fosr, What! but two maids of honour ? 
Prowy. Sir, a Jew carried off the other, bat I ſhall be able to pick up be more againſt 


the * is 


* * 
422 


Q. C. S. My Lord of Law, I ſent for you this PF ; 
I have a ſtrange petition given to me; 
Two men; it ſeems, have lately been at law 
For an eſtate, which both of them have loſt, 


And their attorneys now divide between them. 


Law. Madam, theſe things will happen in the law. 
C. S. Will they, my Lord ? then better we had gong: 
But I have alſo heard a ſweet bird ſing, ni 9571 31 
That men unable to diſcharge their debts "230 211 
At a ſhort warning, being Bes for them, w 1:4 
Have, with both power and will their debts to pay, 
Lain all their lives in priſon for their cofts. | 

Law. That may perhaps be ſome poor perſon” $ caſe, 
Too mean to entertain your royal ear. 

Q. C. S. My Lord, while I am queen I ſhall not chnk. 
One man too mean, or poor, to beredrefs'd ; | 
Moreover, Lord, I am inform*d-your laws 
Are grown ſo large, and daily yet increaſe, 

That the great age of old Methuſalem 
Would ſcarce ſuffice to read your ſtatutes out. 


Fines. 


Pas Ul. 


Fires. Madam, a more important cauſe demands ' © 


Your royal care; ſtrange omens have appear'd, 
Sights have been ſeen, and voices have been heard 
The gods are angry, and muſt be appeas'd, 

Nor do I know to that a readier way 

Than by beginning to appeaſe their prieſts, 

Who groan for power, and cry out after honour. 


Q. C. S. The gods indeed, have reaſon for their anger, 


And ſacrifices ſhall be offer*d to them; | 


Bde would you make em welcome; Prieſt, be meck, 


Be charitable, kind, nor dare affront 
The Sun you worſhip, while yourſelves prevent 
That happineſs to men you aſk of him. 


Enter an OFFICER. 


Q C. S. What means this haſty meſſage in your looks ? 
Orric. Forgive me, Madam, if my tongue declares 


News for your ſake, which moſt my heart abhors ; 

Queen Ignorance is landed in your realm, 

With a vaſt power from Italy and France 

Of ſingers, fidlers, tumblers, and rope-dancers. 
Q. C. S. Order our army inſtantly to get 

Themſelves in readineſs; ourſelf will den em. 

My Lords, you are concern'd as well as we, 

Joppoſe this foreign force, and we expect 

Lou join us with your utmoſt levies ſtraight; 

. Go, Prieſt, and drive all frightful omens hence; 

To fright the vulgar they are your pretence, 

But ſure the gods will fide with Common ſenſe. 

Fixes. They know their intereſt better; or at leaſt 

- Their prieſts do for *em, and themſelves. Oh! Lords 

This queen of Ignorance, whom you have heard 

Juſt now deſcrib'd, in ſuch a horrid form, 

Is the moſt gentle, and moſt pious queen ; 

So fearful of the gods, that ſhe believes 

Whate'er their prieſts affirm. And by the Sun, 

Faith is no faith, if it falls ſhort of that. 

Pd beinfallible ! And that, I know, 

Will ne'er be granted me by Common-ſenſe : 

Wherefore 1 do diſclaim her, and will join 

T he cauſe of Ignorance. And now, my Lords, 

Each to his poſt. The roſtrum I aſcend, 

My Lord of Law, you to your courts repair; 

And you, my good Lord Phyſick, to the queen; 

Handle her pulſe, potion and pill her well. 


 Pavs. Oh! my good Lord, had I her royal ear, 


Would ſhe but take the counſel T would give, 
You'd need no foreign power to overthrow her : 
Tes, by the gods! I would with one ſmall} pill 

* Unhinge her ſoul, and tear it from her body's 
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[Exit cum ſuis. 
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* 
But to my art and me a deadly foe, | : 
She has averr'd, ay, in the publick court, SR 
That Water Gruel is the beſt phyſician ; 
For which, when ſhe's forgiven. by the college, 
Or when we own the ſway of Common-Senle, 
May we be forc'd to take our own preſcriptions. 
Fixes. My Lord of Phyſick, I applaud thy ſpirit ; 
Yes, by the Sun, my heart laughs loud within me, 
To ſee how eaſily the world's deceiv d 
To ſee this Common-Senſe thus tumbled down 
By men, whom all the cheated nations own 


Jo be the ſtrangeſt pillars of her throne. Exennt Fireb. Law and Phyſ. 
Fus r. Thus ends the firſt act, Sir. , F 


SNEER. This tragedy of yours, Mr. Fuſtian, I obſerve to be emblematical z do you 
think it will be underſtood by the audience ? 

Fvsr. Sir, I cannot anſwer for the audience; tho' I think the panegyrick intended by it 
is very plain, and very ſeaſonable. 1 | 

SwEER. What panegyrick ? 7 | 

Fusr. On our clergy, Sir, at leaſt the beſt of them, to ſhew the difference between a 
heathen and a chriſtian prĩieſt. And as I have touch'd only on generals, I hope I ſhall not 
be thought to bring any thing improper on the m_ which I would carefully avoid. 

SNEER. But is not your ſatire on law and pRyſick ſomewhat too general? 

Fus r. What is ſaid here cannot hurt either an honeſt lawyer, or a good phyſician; and 
and ſuch may be, nay, I know ſuch are: if the 9 ſites to theſe are the moſt general, I 
cannot help that ; as for the profeſſors themſelves, 1 have no great reaſon to be their friend, 


for they once join'd in a particular conſpiracy againſt me. 


SNWEER. Ay, how ſo? 

Fusr. Why, an apothecary brought me in « long bill, and a lawyer made me pay it. 
SNztR, Ha, ha, ha! a conſpiracy indeed. 

Fusr. Now, Sir, for my ſecond act; my tragedy conſiſts but of three. 

SNEER. I thought that had been immethodical in traged 


Fus r. That may be; but I ſpun it out as long as I could Rs Common · Senſe alive; ay, 
or even her ghoſt. Come begin the ſecond act. | | 


The SCENE draws, and diſcovers COMMON-SENSE aſcep. 
SNezR., Pray, Sir, who's that upon the couch there? NY 
FusT. I thought you bad known her better, Sir. That's Common-Senſe aſleep. 
SwetR. I ſhould rather have expected ber at the head of her army. 
Fusr, Very likely, but you do not underſtand the practical rules of writing as well as 1 


do; the firſt and greateſt of which is protraction, or the art of ſpinning, without which the 


matter of a play would loſe the chief property of all other matter, namely, extenſion ; and 
no play, Sir, could poſſibly laſt longer than half an hour. I perceive, Mr. Sneer-wel), 
you are one of thoſe who would have no character brought on, but what is neceſſary to 
the buſineſs of the play. Nor I neither But the buſineſs of the play, as I take 
it, is to divert, and therefore every character that diverts, is neceſſary to the buſineſs of 


the play. 


Sv EER. But how will the audience be brought to conceive any probable reaſon for this ſleep? 
Fusr, Why, Sir, ſhe has been meditating on the preſent general peace of Europe, til! 


dy too intenſe an application, being not able thoroughly to comprehend it, ſhe was over- 


5 power'd, 
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8 and fell faſt aſleep. Come, ring up the firſt ghoſt. [Ghoſt ariſes.] You know 
that ghoſt : | 
2 Upon my word, Sir, I can't recollect any acquaintance with him. 
Fus r. I am ſurpriz'd at that, for you muſt have ſeen him often: that's the ghoſt of Tra 
y, Sir; he has walk' d all the ſtages of London ſeveral years; but why are not you 
ower*d ?—— What the devil is become of the barber ? | 
Gnosr. Sir, he's gone to Drury-Lane play-houſe to ſhave the Sultan in the new enter- 
tainment. «i 
Fusr. Come, Mr. Ghoſt, pray begin. 
GHrosT. From the dark regions of the realms below, 
The ghoſt of Tragedy has ridden poſt; _ | | 
To tell thee, Common-Senſe, a thouſand things, = 
Which do import thee nearly to attend; | [Cock crows, 
But ha] the curſed cock has warn'd me hence; 
I did ſet out too late, and therefore muſt 
Leave all my buſineſs to ſome other time. [Ghoſt deſcends. 
: 8 preſume this is a character neceſſary to divert; for I can ſee no great buſineſs he 
as fulfillꝰ | 5 2 M1 ne 21 
Fus r. Where's the ſecond ghoſt ? | 
Su EER. I thought the cock had crow'd. "ih 
FusT. Yes, but the ſecond ghoſt need not be ſuppoſed to have heard it. Pray, Mr. 
Prompter, obſerve, the moment the firſt ghoſt. deſcends, the ſecond is to rife : they are 
like the twin-ſtars in that. [Second ghoſt riſes. 
2d Gnos r. Awake, great Common-Senſe,, and ſleep no more. 
Look to thyſelf ; for then, when I was ſlain, | 1 : 
 Thyſelf was ſtruck at: think not to ſurvive 
My murder long; for while thou art on earth, 
The convocation will not meet again. 2 
The lawyers cannot rob men of their rights; 
Phyſicians cannot doſe away their ſouls: 
A courtier's promiſe will not be believ d; | 
Nor broken citizens again be truſted.  , 
A thouſand news- papers cannot ſubſiſt, 
In which there is not any news at all. 
Play. houſes cannot flouriſh, while they dare 
3 To nonſenſe give an entertainment's name. 
| Shakeſpear and Johnſon, Dryden, Lee, and Row, _ 
Thou wilt not bear to yield to Sadler\'s-Wellsz; _ 
Thou wilt not ſuffer men of wit to ffarve, 
And fools, for only being fools, to thrive. _ 0 
Thou wilt not ſuffer eunuchs to be hired, 1 
At a vaſt price, to be im pertinent. [ [Third gbaſt riſes. 
3d Gnosr. Dear Ghoſt, the cock has crowd; you cannot get 
Under the ground à mile before tis day. ih 1 | 
2d Gnosr. Your humble ſervant then, I cannot ſtay. [Ghoſt deſcends. 
Fusr. Thunder and lightning ! thunder and light'ning ! Pray don't forget this when 
t is acted, . 4 * 
Sur ER. Pray, Mr. Fuſtian, why muſt a ghoſt: always riſe in a ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning ? for I have read much of that doctrine, and don't find any mention of ſuch or- 


* Daments, 
Vor II. M FvsT. 


4 . AS QU I N. 


Fust. but | he 
g Na n they are very necellary : they arg Ine} PRIPAIE © u 


SuEER. But, pray, whoſe ghoſt was that? 

Fvsr. Whoſe: ſhould it be, but Comedys. 1 thought when you had been told the 
other wes. Tragedy, you would; have wanted no intimation 188 * n. omen Com- 
eee n you are to awake and rub. your eyes. 


. S. [Waking]: Who's there? 


1 Enter Maid 3 
8 Did you not hear or ſee ſome wond'rovs thing ? 4.444) 
Map. No, may it pleaſe your majeſty, . „T 
Q. C. S. ieee gt 6, 7 
Map. In the next room I cloſely did 25 | | f 
And had a ghoſt been here i mult have heard bio | | 


Tad had) Enter FIREBRAN D. y 
C. 8. Prieſt of ts Sn-yo come alt rene Us 
For here has been a dreadful apparition : bellüiut 
As I lay ſleeping on my couch, N A» MEL NA. 
7 . — — a 
f Sk ER. n I ſuppoſe ſhe ſleeps er eyes 
| an you would not .  ghof, ante i her der. 1 


"Fixes, And if ſuch toleration © en 04 

Be ſuffer'd, — 45 oh 

Shortly your court An ase Sols. Naſincr 
Make a huge fre, and burn all unbelievers, ud u; 
N Ghoſts will be hang' d ere venture wear a fire... 

Q. C. 8. — upon cheaſives, 
And ſhall I then by torture force it on 8 ce 

Fin EB. The Sun will have it ſo. | on 93 4 

Q. C. S. How do I know that? Th ca 

Fines. Why I, Nay infallible, hovecald you. 

Q. C. S. How do I'know you are infallible? 

Fixzzs. Ha f do you doubt it? nay, if eee 
I will prove nothing Rut my zeal + "puppet pr o'D 
And I wilt tell you, Madam, eee ad? 


- 


Are a moſt deadly enemy to the Sun, lice wat” 
And all his prieſts have greateſt — — 
1 Lou had been never born. 
Q. C. S. Ha! day'ſt chou, prieſt? ? 


| Then know i honour and adote the gun! ö | 
F | 77 And when I ſee his night, and feel his warmth, _ 
| 5 I glow with flaming gratitude toward him z 
But know, I never will adore a prieſt, 
Who wears pride's face beneath religion 'smaſk, 
And makes a pick-lock of his piety, 
Io ſteal away the liberty of mankind.” 


3 —— Iron: wad $26] 
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Fix IB. Madam, our power is not deriv d from you, A 
Not oor oo 2 62, 
rom the great Sun him carri : 
Phaeton brough it when he overturn? * 21 
The chariot of the Sun into the ſea. 
Q. C. S. Shew me the inſtrument, and let me read it. 
Fix ER. Madam, you cannot read it; for being thrown 
Into the fea, the water has ſo damag d it, 
That none but prieſts could ever read it ſince, 
Q. C. S. And do you think I can believe this tale? 
Fixes. I order you to believe it, and you muſt. 
Q. C. S. Proud and im enen 
Religion, law, and phyfick, were deſign'd, 
By heaven the 1 bleſſings on mankind , 
But prieſts, wyers, and d phyſicians made 
5 | Thele 5 goods to each a private trade; 
With each they rob, wich each they fill their Fm, 
And turn our benefits into our curſes. [ Exit, 
Fusr. Law and Phyfick. Where's Law? 


Emer PHYSICK, 


Pies, Sir, Law, going without the play-houſe paſlage, was taken up by a lord chief- 
95 warrant. 
Frx EB. 51 we muſt go on ithour him, 
Fus. No, no, ſtay a moment; I muſt get ſomebody elſe to rehearſe the part. Pox 
take all warrants for me; if 1 had known this before, I would have fatirized the law ten 
times more than L Have. 72 


"ACT v. SCENE I. 
"Rater FUSTIAN, SNEER- WELL, PROMPTER, FIREBRAND, 
i LAW, and PHTSICR. 


FE pos. 


1 AM glad you have made your eſcape; but I hope you will make the matter up before 
the day of action: come, Mr. Fire eu now if you pleaſe go on; the moment Com- 
mon · ſenſe goes off the ſtage, Law and Phylick enter. 
Fin kB. Ohl my good Lords of Phyſick and of Law, 
Had you been ſooner here you would have heard 
The 8 queen of eren ny \ a 
Abuſes on us all. | | 
Law. Lam not now 
To learn the hatred which ſhe bears to me. 
No more of that——for now the warlike queen 
Of Ignorance, attended with a train 
Of foreigners, all foes to CommonSenſe, 
Arrives at Covent-Garden ; and we ought 
To join her inſtantly with all our force. | 
M3 At 


— —— — ———— — — . . Oar wan «„ 
0 
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At Temple - Bar ſome vegiments parade, 
The colonels, — — Eurnival, 
Thro' Holborn lead their powers to Drury-Lane, 1 
Attorneys all compleatly arm?d in braſs; 9 205 | 
Theſe, bailiffs and their followers will join: 
Wael juſtices, -and conſtables; and — 2 | 
Furs. In Warwick-Lane my powers expect me al 

A hundred chariots with a chief 1 in each, 7 
Well-fam'd for laughter, in bis hand be bears 
A feather'd dart, that ſeldom errs in-flight.. ”  — 
Next march a band of choice apothecaries,' | . 
Each arm'd with deadly pill; a regiment ai 2 
Of ſurgeons terrible maintain the rear, 
All ready firſt to kill, and then difſe&.. 

Pink. My Lords, you merit greatly of the queen, | 
And Ignorance ſhall well repay your deeds ; 
For I fbr ete], that by her influence, 
Men ſhall be brought, (what ſcarce can be eliewtd.). ; 
To bribe yout with large fees to their undoing, 
Succeſs attend your glorious enterprize; 

I'll go and beg it earneſt of the Sun: 
I, by my office, am from fight debarr'd,, 
But I'lt be with you ere the booty's ſhar'd. | 

' + [Exeunt. Firebrand, Law, and Phyſick. 


' Fugr. Now, Mr. Sneer-well; we ſhall begin my third and laſt act; and I believel may. 


all the poets who have ever writ, or ever will write, to produce its equal: it is, Sir, 
ſo cram' d with drums and trumpets, thunder and lightning. battles and ghoſts, that I be- 
keve the audience will want no entertainment after it; it is as full of =o as Merlin's cave 
itſelf, and for wit no en nr or der can come near it. Come, begin. 
[A ridiculous March is play d. 


Enter f IGNORANCE, attended witb. Singers, Fidlers,  Rope-dancers, Tumblers, &c. 


. Ion. Here fix our ſtandard ; what is this place call'd? 
ATTEn. Great Madam, Covent-Garden is its name. 
Q. Iox. Ha! then methinks we have ventured too far, 
Too hear thoſe theatres, where Common-ſenſe 
Maintains her garriſons of mighty force; | 
Who, ſhould they fally on us ere we're join d 
By Law and Phyſick, may offend us much. [Drum beats within: 
Bur. -ha! what means this drum ? . 
4 iſt ATTEx. It beats a parly, not a point of war. 


Euter HARLEQUIN. 


Hari. To you, great þ 06 Tgporence, I come 
Embaſſador from the two theatres. 
Who both congratulate you on your arrival * 
And to convince you with what hearty meaning . 
They ſue for your alliance, they have ſent 


Their choiceſt treaſure here as hoſtages, . 
35 3 „ * 


PASG U 1. N. 


To be detain'd *till you are well convinc'd, 
They're not leſs foes to Common: ſenſe than you. 
lex. Where are the hoſtages ? 
Hart. Madam, I have brought 
A catalogue, and all therein ſhall be 
Deliver'd to your order ; but conſider, 
Oh mighty queen ! they offer you their all ; 
And gladly, for the leaſt of theſe would give 
Their poets and their actors in exchange. 
Q. Io. Read the catalogue. ” 
HaRL. [ Reads.) A tall man, and a tall woman, hired at a vaſt price. 4 
A ſtrong man exceeding dear. ; 
Two dogs that walk on their hind legs 7 7 and perſonate human crea- 
tures ſo well, they might be miſtaken for them. | 
A human creature that perſonates a dog ſo well, that he might al- 
moſt be taken for one.. 
Two human cats.. 
A moſt curious ſet of puppies: 
A pair of pigeons. | 
A ſet of rope-dancers and tumblers from Sadler's-wells. 
Q. Ion. Enough, enough; and is it poſſible 
That they can hold alliance with my friends 
Of Saddler's-wells ? then are they foes indeed 
To Common-ſenſe, and 'm indebted to em. 
Take back their hoſtages, for they may need em; 
And take this play, and bid 'em forthwith act it; 
There is not in it either head or tail. 
Hart. Madam, they will moſt gratefully receive it. 
The character you give would recommend it, f 
Tho? it had come from a leſs powerful hand. 
Q. Icon. The Modiſh Couple is its name; myſelf 
Stood goſlip to it, and I will ſupport 1 
N Ik) his play againſt the town. | 
iſt ATTEn. Madam, the queen. | 255 
Of Common - ſenſe advances. with her powers. : 
Q. Icon. Draw up my men; I'll meet her as I ought; 
This day ſhall end the long diſpute: between us. 


Euer Queen. COMMON-SENSE with « DRUMMER. 


FosT. Hey day | where's Common-Senſe's army? 

PromPT. Sir, I have ſent all over the town, and could not get one ſoldier for her, ex- 
cept that poor Drummer who was lately turn'd out of an Iriſh regiment. 

Du un. Upon my ſhoul but I have been a drummer theſe twenty years, maſter, and 
have ſeen no wars yet; and I was willing to learn a little of my trade before I died. 

Fus r. Huſh, firrah, don't you be witty ; that is not in your ou 

Daun. I don't know what is in my part, Sir; but. I deſire to have ſomething in it; for 
L have been tired of. doing nothing a great while. 
Fur. Stence,  . | | ON 


s. 


. v6 TA CD TN: 
Q. C. S. What is the reaſon, Madam, that you bring. 
Theſe hoſtile arms into my peaceful realm? 
Q. Icn, To eaſe your ſubjects from that dire oppreſſion 
They groan beneath, which longer to ſupport 
Unable, they invited my redreſs. 
Q. C. S. And can my ſubjects then complain of wrong? 
Baſe and ungrateful ! what is their complaint ? 
Q. Icon. They fay you do impoſe a tax of thought 
Upon their minds, which they*re too weak to bear. 
Q. C. S. Would'ſt thou from thinking then abſolve mankind ? 
Q. Ion. I wou'd, for thinking only makes men wretched ; 
And happineſs is ſtill the lor of fools. 
Why ſhould a wife man wiſh to think, when thought 
Still Chats his pride? in ſpite of all his art, 
Malicious fortune, by a lucky train 
Of accidents, ſhall ſtill defear his ſchemes, 
And ſet the greateſt blunderer above him. | 
Q. C. S. Urgeſt thou that againſt me, which thyſelf 
Has been the wicked cauſe of * Which thy power, 
Thy artifice, thy favourites have done ? 
Could Common ſenſe bear univerfal ſway, 
No fool could-ever poſſibly be grear. 
„ | Q lo. What is this folly, which you try to paint 
| In colours ſo deteſtable and black ? 
Ist not the general gift of fate to men? | 
And tho ſome few may boaft ſuperior ſenſe, ' 
Are they not call'd odd fellows by the reſt ? 
In any ſcience, if this ſenſe peep forth, 
Shew men the truth, and ſtrive to turn their — off 
From ways wherein their groſs forefathers err'd, 
Is not the general cry againſt them ftraight ? 
SNEER. This Ignorance, Mr. Fuſtian, feems to know a great deal. 
Fust. Yes, Sir, the knows what ſhe has ſeen fo often; but you find ſhe miſtakes the 
cauſe, and Common-ſenſe can ever beat it into her. 
Q. kex. Senſe is the parent ſtill of fear; the fox, - 
wi beaſt, who Knows the treachery of men, 
Flies their ſociety, and Teuſks n woods. 
While the poor gooſe. in happineſs and eaſe, 
Featleſs grows fat Within its narrow coop, 
And thinks the hand that feeds it is its friend. 
- Then yield thee, Common: ſenſe, nor raſhly dare 
Try a vain combat with ſuperiot force. , 00 
b C. S. Know, queen, T never will give up the cauſe | 
Of all theſe followers; when at the head 
Of all theſe heroes I reſign my right, 
May my curſt name be blotted from the earth. | 
"Sb Niethinles Common · fenſe tho* ought to give it up, when ſhe Tas no more to de- 
fend it. 
Fs r. It does indeed look a little odd at preſent; but PII get her an arifry kong enough 


againſt its ated. Come, go on. 
O. Icn, 


8 
1 


PASQU IN. 


| 87 
Q. Iox. Then thus I hurl defiance at thy head. 

Draw all your ſwords. 85 
Q. C. S. And, Gentlemen, draw yours. | 
Q. Ton. Fall on, have at thy heart. [4 Fight. 


C. S. And have at thine. 


Fvsr. Oh, fy upon't, fy upon't, I never ſaw a worſe battle in all my life upon any ſtage. 
Pray, Gentlemen, come ſome of you over to the other ſide. 


SNEER, Theſe are Swiſs ſoldiers, I perceive, Mr. Fuſtian; they care not which ſide 
they fight of. 

Fusr. Now, begin again, if you pleaſe, and fight away; pray fight as if you were in 
earneſt, Gentlemen. [They fight.) Oons, Mr. Prompter, I fancy you hired theſe ſol- 
diers out of the train*d-bands, they are afraid to fight even in jeſt. {They fight again.] 


There, there, pretty well; I think, Mr. Sneer-well, we have made a. ſhift to make out a- 
good ſort of a battle at laſt. 


SN EER. Indeed 1 cannot ſay I ever ſaw a better. 

Fusr. You don't ſeem, Mr. Sneer-well, to reliſh this battle greatly. 

SNEER. I cannot profeſs myſelf the greateſt admirer of this part of tragedy; and I own 
my imagination can better conceive the idea of a battle from a ſkilful relation of it, than 
from ſuch a repreſentation 3 for my mind is not able to enlarge the ſtage into a vaſt plain, 
nor multiply half a ſcore into ſeveral thouſands, | | 

FusT. Oh! your humble ſervant; but if we write to pleaſe you, and half a dozen o- 
thers, who will pay the charges of the houſe? Sir, if the audience will be contented with 
a battle or two, inſtead of all the rarce-fine ſhows exhibited to them in what they call en- 
tertainments. | | 


Snzer. Pray, Mr. Fuſtian, how came they to give the name of entertainments to their 
pantomimical farces ? £38 

Fus r. Faith, Sir, out of their peculiar modeſty : intimating that after the audience 
have been tired with the dull works of Shakeſpear, Johnſon, Vanbrugh, and others, they 
are to be entertain'd with one of theſe Pantomimes, of which the mater of the play - houſe, 
two or three painters, and half a ſcore dancing-maſters are the compilers : What theſe 
entertainments are, I need not inform you who have ſeen em; but I. have often wond'red 
how it was poſſible for any creature of human underſtanding, after having been diverted 
for three hours with the productions of a great genius, to fit for three more, and ſee a ſet 
of people running about the ſtage after one another, without ſpeaking; one ſyllable, and 
playing ſeveral jugling tricks, which are done at Fawks's after a much better manner; and 

r this, Sir, the town does not only pay additional prices, but loſe ſeveral fine parts of 
their beſt authors, hich are cut out to make room for the ſaid farces. | 

SNEER. Tis very true, and Þ have heard a hundred fay the ſame thing, who never 
fail'd being preſent at them. | 

Fus. And while that happens, they will force any entertainment upon the town they 
pleaſe, in ſpite of its teeth. [Ge of Common-ſenſe 74/es.] Qons, and the devil, Ma- 
dam! What's the meaning of this ? You have left out a ſcene ; was ever ſuch an abſur-- 
dity, as for your ghoſt to appear before you are kill d. 

Gnosr. Laſkk pardon, Sir, in the hurry of the battle 1 forgot to come and kill myſelf. 

Fusr. Well, let me wipe che flour off your face then; and now if you pleaſe rehearſe - 
the ſcene; take care you donꝰt make this miſtake any more tho? ; for it would inevitably 
damn the play, if you ſhould. Go to the corner of the ſcene, and come in as if you had: 
loſt the battle. N 

Q. C. S. Behold the ghoſt of common · ſenſe appears. 

Fusr. Sdeath, Madam, I tell you, you are no ghoſt, you are not kill'd, cis 
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Or like an opera or pantomime, 
Profeſs d the cauſe of Ignorance in publick, 
Thou might ſt have met with thy deſir'd ſucceſs; 


That Ignorance knows more than all the ih! 


Hieaceforth all things ſhall topſy turvy turn; 


P ASQU I N. 
Q. C. S. Deſerted and forlorn, where ſhall I fly ? 
The battle's loſt, and ſo are all my friends. | 


Entera POET. 


Porr. Madam, not ſo, ſtill have you one friend left. 
Q.C.S. Why, what art thou ? 
Poer, Madam, I am a 
Q. C. S. Whotc'er thou art, if thou'rt a friend to miſery, 
Know Common - ſenſe diſclaims thee. 
Poxr. I have been damn'd 
Becauſe I was your foe, and yet I ſtill 
Courted your friendſhip with my utmoſt art. 
Q. C. S. Fool, 22 wert damn d becauſe thou didſt pretend 
Thyſelf my friend for hadſt thou boldly dar'd, 
Like Hurlothrombo, to deny me quite; 


But men can't bear even a pretence to me. 
Por. Then take a ticket for my benefit night, 
Q. C. S. I will do more, for Common ſenſe will ſtay 

Quite from your houſe, ſo may you not be damn d. 
Pox r. Ha! Say'ſt thou? By my ſoul a better play 

'Ne'er came upon a ſtage ; but ſince you dare 

Contemn me thus, I'll dedicate my play _ 

To Ignorance, and call her Common-ſenſe: 

Yes, I will dreſs her in your pomp, and ſwear 


Enter FIREBR AND. 


„ en Thanks to the Sun for this deſir d NATE "Hs 
QC. S. Oh! Prieſt, all's loſt ; our forces are o'erthrown, 


Some gaſping lie, but moſt are run away. 


Fines. 1 — it all before, and told you too 


The Sun has long been out of humour with you. 


Q. C. 8. thou then lay upon the Sun che faults u 700 


Of all thoſe cowards, who forſook my cauſe? 


Fiexs. Thoſe cowards all were moſt religious men, 
And I beſeech thee, Sun, to ſhine upon them. 
QC. S. Oh impudence, and dar'ſt thou to my face in 
Faxes. Yes I dare more the Sun preſents you this, - Lene ber. 
Which I his faithful meſſenger deliver. | 
Q. C. S. Oh! Traytor, thou haſt murder'd Common-ſenſe. 
Farewel vain world ! to Ignorance I give thee, 
Her leaden ſceptre ſhall henceforward rule. 
Now, Prieſt, indulge thy wild ambitious thoughts, 
Men ſhall embrace thy ſchemes, *till thou haſt drawn 
All worſhip from the Sun upon thyſelf: | 


| Phyſ ck 


P ASQU 1 N. 


Phyſick ſhall kill, and Law enſlave the world: 

Cits ſhall turn beaus, and taſte Italian ſongs, 

While courtiers are ſtock- jobbing in the city. 

Places, requiring learning and great parts, 

Henceforth ſhall all be huſled in a hat, 

And drawn by men deficient in them both. 

Stateſmen— but oh | cold death will let me ſay 

No more and you muſt gueſs & cætera. | Dien 
Fin EB. She's gone, but ha! It may beſeem me ill 

T' appear her murderer; I'll therefore lay 

This dagger by her fide, and that will be 

Sufficient evidence, with a little 1 

To make the coroner's inqueſt find ſelf· murder. 

PH preach her funeral ſermon, and deplore 

Her loſs with tears, praiſe her with all my art; 

Good Ignorance will ſtill believe it all. [Exit, 


Ener Queen IGNORANCE, S. 


a Ion. * a — oe day is now our own, 
ers ommon-ſenſe are all deſtroy d; 
Thoſe ch 


at remain are fled away with her. 
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I wiſh, Mr. Fuſtian, this ſpeech be common - ſenſe. 
SwWEER. How the devil ſhould it, when ſhe's dead ? 
Fus r. One would think ſo, when a cavil is made againſt the beſt thing in the whole 
play; and I would willingly part with any thing elſe but thoſe two lines. 
Har. Behold ! where welt'ring in her blood the lies. 
I wiſh, Sir, you would cut out that line, or alter it if you pleaſe. 


FvsT. That's another line that I won't part with; I would conſent to cut out any thing, 
but the chief beautics of my play. 


Vor. II. 


HART. Behold the bloody dagger by her ſide, 


With which ſhe did the deed. 


Q. Ion. Tuns nobly done! 

I envy her her exit, and will pay | 

All honours to her duſt. bear hence her body, 

And let her lie in ſtate in Goodman'*s-fields. 
Enter MESSENGER. p 

Msss. Madam, I come an envoy from Crane-Coure, 

The great ſociety . 1 | | 

C tulate your vi „ an 

Thar firm alliance — Are — ſubſiſt 

Between your Majeſty's ſociety 

Of Grubftreet and themſelves: They rather beg 

That they may be united both in one; 

They alſo hope your Majeſty's acceptance 

Of certain curioſities, which-in 

That hamper are contain'd ; wherein you'll find 

A horſe's tail, which has a hundred hairs 

More than are uſual in it; = a tooth. 
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P A. SQU IN. 


Of elephant, full half an inch too long ; j 


With turnpike ticket like an ancient coin. 
Q. Ion. We gratefully accept their bounteous giſt 
And order they be kept with proper care, 
Till we do build a place moſt fit to hold 
Theſe precious toys: Tell your ſociety 
We ever did eſteem them of great worth, 
And our firm friends : And tell em *tis our pleaſure 
They do prepare to dance a ig before us. [Exit Meſſenger. 
My Lords of Law and Phyſick, you ſhall ms E | 
I will not be ungrateful for your ſervice : 
To you, good Harlequin, and your allies,” a 
And you, Squeekaronelly, I will be d 2007 THEY 14. 
A moſt propitious queen But ha! © [Mufick under the ſtage. 
What hideous muſick, or what yell is this? | 
Sure tis the ghoſt of ſome poor opera tune. 


1 The ghoſt of a tune, Mr. Fuſtian? 

Fust. Ay, Sir, did you never hear one before? I had once à mind to have brought the 
apparition of muſick in perſon upon the ſtage, in the ſhape of an Engliſh opera. Come, 
Mr. Ghoſt of the Tune, if you pleaſe to appear in the ſound of ſoft muſick, and let the 
ghoſt of Common; ſenſe riſe to it. [Ghoſt of Common ſenſe 1 to fo oft Muſick. 


 GnosT: Behold the ghoſt of Common ſenſe nee 
Caitiffs avaunt, or I will ſweep you off, 
And clean the land 3 ſuch infernal ve vermin. FR 
Ion. oft la ghoſt! a ghoſt! haſte, off 
My bend. F * — Ute be bat ond I know” + we 
The ghoſt will have no oP upon us. 7 
Own. A ghoſt! a ghoſt! a'ghoſt! * Run off. 
GurosT. The coaſt is clear, and to her native realms | | 
Pale Ignorance with all her hoſt is fled; . H 
Whence ſhe will never dare invade us more: 4 {\ f 
Here, tho' a ghoſt, I will my power maintain, 
And all the friends of Ignerance ſhall find, 
My ghoſt, at leaſt, they cannot baniſh hence. 
a all hencefarth, who murder Common-ſenſe, 
Learn from theſe ſcenes that tho ſucceſs you boaſt, 
You ſhall at laſt be haunted with her ghoſt. 


SxzzR. I am glad you make Common-ſenſe get the better at laſt; I was under terrible 

apprehenſions for your moral. | 
vsT. Faith, Sir, this is almoſt the only 1 where ſhe has got the better lately. But 

now for my I! if you pleafe to begin, Madam. 


EPI 


E 
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GHOST. 


7 E play once done, the Epilogue, by rule, 
Should come and turn it all to ridicule ; 
Should tell the ladies that the tragic-bards, 
Who prate of virtue and her vaſt rewards, 
Are all in jeſt, and only fools ſhould beed *em , 
For all wiſe Women flock to Mother Needham. 


This is the method Epilogues purſue, 
But we to-night in every thing are new. 
Our Author then in jeſt tbro out the play, 
Now begs a ſerious word or two to ſay. 
Baniſb all childiſh entertainments hence; 
Let all that boaſt your favour have pretence, 
1f not to ſparkling wit, at leaſt to ſenſe. 
With ſoft Italian notes indulge your ear, 
But let thoſe fingers, who are bought ſo dear, 
Learn to be civil for their cheer at leaſt; 
Nor uſe like beggars thoſe who give the feaſt. 
And the* while Muſick for herſelf may carve, 
Poor Poetry ber fiſter-art, muſt ftarve ; 
$tarve ber, at leaſt with ſhew of approbation; 
Nor flight ber, while you ſearch the whole creation, 


For all the tumbling-/cum of every nation. 


Can. the whole World in ſcience match our ſoil ? 
Have they a Locke, @ NewToON or a BoyLE ? 
Or dare the greateſt genius of their ſtage, 

With SHAKESPE AR, er immortal Ben engage? 


Content with nature's bounty, do not crave. 
The little which to other lands ſhe gave; 
Nor, like the cock, a barley-corn prefer 
To all the jewels which you owe to ber. 
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S no man hath a more ſtern and inflexible hatred to flattery than myſelf, 
A it hath been uſual with me to ſend moſt of my- performances into the 
world without the ornament of thoſe epiſtolary prefaces, commonly called 
Dedications ; a cuſtom however highly cenſured by my bookſeller, who affirms it 
a moſt unchriſtian practice: a patron is, ſays he, a kind of god - father to a book, 
and a good author ought as carefully to provide a patron to his works, as a good 
parent ſhould a god-father to his children : he carries this very far, and draws ſeve- 
ral reſemblances between thoſe two offices (for having, in the courſe of his trade 
with dramatick writers, purchaſed, at a moderate computation, the fee · ſimple of 
one hundred thouſand ſimilies, he is perhaps the moſt expert in their application, 
and moſt capable of ſhewing likeneſſes, in things utterly unlike, of any man liv- 
ing.) What, ſays he, does more ſervice to a book, or raiſes curioſity in the reader, 
equal with---Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of----or the Right Honourable the 
Earl of----in an advertiſement? I think the patron here may properly be ſaid 70 
give a name to the book and if he gives a preſent alſo ; what doth he leſs than 
a godfather ? which preſent, if the author applies to his own uſe, what doth he 
other than the parent? He proceeds to ſhew how a bookſeller is a kind of dry- 
nurſe to our works, with other inſtances which I ſhall omit, having already ſaid 
enough to prove the exact analogy between children and books, and of the me- 
thod of providing for each; which I think affords a ſufficient precedent: for 
throwing the following piece on the publick, it having been uſual for ſeveral very 
prudent parents to act by their children in the ſame manner. 
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HOPE you will pardon the preſumption of this Dedication, ſince I really did not 
know in what manner to apply for your leave; and ſince I expect no preſent in re- 
turn: (the reaſon I conceive, which firſt introduc'd the ceremony of aſking leave 

among Dedicators :) for ſurely it is ſomewhat abſurd to aſk a man leave to flatter him; 

and he muſt be a very impudent or fimple fellow, or both, who will give it. Aſking 
leave to dedicate, therefore, is aſking whether you will pay for your Dedication, and in 
that ſenſe I believe it undesſtood: by both authors and patrons. + 


Bur farther, the very candid reception which you have given thefe pieces, pleads my 
excuſe. The leaft civility to an authoror his works, hath been held, time immemorial, a 
juſt title to a Dedication, which is perhaps no more than an honeſt return of flattery, and 
in this light 1 am certain no one ever bad ſo great (I may call it) an obligation as myſelf, 
ſeeing that you have honoured this my performance with your 0 77 every night of its 
exhibition, where you have never failed ſhewing the greateſt delight and approbation; nor 
am I lefs. oblig*d to you for thoſe elogiums which you have been heard in all places to 
but hold, I am afraid this is an ingenious way which authors have diſcovered to convey 
inward flattery to themſelves, while outwardly they addreſs it to. their patran : whereſore 
I ſhall be filent on this head, having more reafovs to give why I choſe you to patronize 
theſe pieces: and h ws 


* ExzxST, The defign with which they are writ; for cho' all dramatick entertainments are 
| properly calculated for the publick, yet theſe, I may affirm, more particularly belong to 
your: as your diverſion is not merely intended by them, their deſign being ta convey ſome 

bints, which may, if you pleaſe, be of infinite fervice in the t ſtate of that theatri- 

cal world whereof they treat, and which ia, I think, at prefent ſo far from flouriſhing as 

one could wiſh, that 1 have with concern obſerved ſome iteps lately taken, and others too 

juſtly apprehended, that may much endanger the conſtitution. of the Britiſh theatre: for 

tho* Mr. be a very worthy man, and my very good friend, I cannot help thinking 

dis manner of proceeding ſome what too arbitrary, and his method of buying actors at 
exorbitant prices to be of very ill canſequenee 2 for the ton muſt reimburſe him theſe ex- 

pences, on which account thoſe advanced prices fo much complained of mult be always 

continued ; which tho? the people in their preſent flouriſhing ſtate of trade and riches may 

very well pay, yet in worſe times (if ſuch can be ſuppoſed) I am afraid they may fall too 

heavy, the conſequence of which I need not mention. Moreover, ſhould any great ge- 

nius produce a piece of moſt exquiſite contrivance, and which would be highly reliſhed 

by the publick, tho* perhaps not agreeable to his own taſte or private intereſt ; if he 4 * 
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dz! * For day in the firſt and third line, you may read max, if you pleaſe. 
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| buy off the chief actors, ſuch play, however excellent, muſt be unavaidably ſunk, and the 


publick loſe all the benefit thereof. Not to trouble the reader with more inconveniencies 


ariſing from this Agumentum Argentarium, many of which are obvious enough——l ſhall 


only obſerve, that corruption has the ſame influence on all ſocieties, all bodies, which it 
hath on corporeal bodies, where we ſee it always produce an entire deſtruction. and total 
change: for which reaſon, whoever attempteth to introduce corruption into any commu- 


nity, doth much the ſame thing, and, ought to be treated in much the ſame manner with 


him who poiſoneth a fountain in order to diſperſe a contagion, which he is ſure every one 
will drink of. | 


Tat laſt excuſe I ſhall-make for this preſumption, is the neceſſity I have of ſo potent a 
patron to defend me from the iniquitous ſurmiſes of a certain anonymous dialogous au- 
thor, who in The Gazetteer of the x7th inſtant has repreſented The Hiſtorical Regiſter 
as aiming, in conjunction with The Miller of Mansfield, the overthrow of the m . 
If this ſuggeſtion had been inſerted in The Craftſman or Common-ſenſe, or any of thoſe 


papers which no body reads, it might have paſt unanſwered ; but as it appears in a paper 


of ſo general a reception as The Gazetter, which lies in the window of almoſt every poſt- 


houſe in England, it behoves me, I think, in the moſt ſerious manner, to vindicate my- 
Telf from-aſperlions of ſo evil a tendency to my future proſpects. And here I muſt ob- 
ſetve, that had not mankind been either very blind or very diſhoneſt, 1 need not have pu- 
blickly informed them that The Regiſter is a miniſterial pamphlet, calculated to infuſe into 


the minds of the people a great opinion of their miniſtry, and thereby procure an employ- 
ment for the author, who has been often promiſed one, whenever he would write on that 


Can any thing be plainer than che firſt ſtanga of the ode ? 
91 | This is a * day, in days of yore, 
- Our fathets never ſaw before; 


This is a day *tis one to ten, 
Our ſons will never ſee again. | 


Plainly intimating that ſuch times as theſe never were ſeen before, nor will evet be ſeen 


again 3 for which the preſent age are certainly obliged to their miniſtry, 
_ "What, can be meant by the ſcene of politicians, but to ridicule the abſurd and inade- 


quate notions. perſons among us, who have not the honour to know em, have of the mi- 
niſtry and their meaſures: nay. I have put ſome ſentiments into the mouths of theſe cha- 
racters, which I was a little apprehenſive were too low even for a. converſatioꝑ at an ale- 


bdouſe I hope The Gazetteer will not find any reſemblance. here, as I hope he will 


not make ſuch a compliment to any m ———y, as to ſuppoſe that ſuch perſons have 
been ever capable of the aſſurance of aiming at being at the head of a great people, or to 


any nation, as to ſuſpect em contentediy living under ſuch an adminiſtration, - 


The eagerneſs which theſe gentlemen expreſs, at applying all manner of evil characters 
to their patrons, brings to my mind a ſtory I have ſomewhere read: as two gentlemen 
were walking the ſtreet together, the one ſaid to the other, upon ſpying the figure of an 
_ als. hung. out Bob, Bob, look yonder, ſome impudent raſcal has hung out your 
picture on a ſign · poſt: The grave companion, who had the misfortune to be extremely 
ſhort · ſighted, fell into a violent rage, r pan ſor the maſter of the houſe threatened 
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to proſecute him for expoſing his features in that publick manner: Ihe poor landlord, as 
you may well conceive, was extremely aſtoniſhed, and denied the fact; upon x hich the witty 
ſpark, "who had juſt mentioned the reſemblance, appeals to the mob now aſſembled toge- 
ther, who ſoon imoked the jeſt, and agreed with him that the ſign was the exact picture 
of che gentleman: At laſt a good natur'd man, taking compaſſion of the poor figure, 


whom he ſaw the jeſt of the multitude, whiſpered in his ear; Sir, I ſee your eyes are bad, 


and that your friend is a raſcal and impoſes on you; the ſign hung out is the ſign of an 
aſs, nor will your picture be here unleſs you draw it yourſelt. 6 443 | 


Bur I aſk pardon for troubling the reader with an impertinent ſtory, which can be ap- 
ply'd only in the above-mentioned inſtance to my preſent ſubject. — 


I rxocEtD in my defence to the ſcene of the patriots; a ſcene which I thought would 
have made my fortune, ſeeing that the favourite ſcheme of turning patriotiſm into a jeſt 
is ſo induſtriouſly purſued, and 1 will challenge all the miniſterial advocates, to ſhew me, 
in the whole bundle of their writings, one paſſage where falſe patriotiſm (for I ſuppoſe 
they have not the impudence to mean any other) is ſet in a more contemptible and odious 
light than in the aforeſaid ſcene. I hope too it will be temarked that the politicians are re- 
preſented as a ſer of blundering blockheads rather deſerving pity than abhorrence, whereas 
the others are repreſented as a ſet of cunning ſelf-intereſted fellows, who for a little paltry 
bribe would give up the liberties and properties of their country. Here is the danger, 
here is the rock on which our conſtitution muſt, if ever it does, ſplit. The liberties of 
a people have been ſubdued by the conqueſt of valour and force, and have been betrayed 
by the ſubtle and dexterous arts of refined policy, but theſe are rare inſtances; for ge- 
nius's of this kind are not the growth of every age, whereas, if a general corruption be 
once introduced, and thoſe, who ſhould be the guardians: and bulwarks of our liberty, 
once find, or think they find an intereſt in giving it up, no great capacity will be required 
to deſtroy it: On the contrary the meaneſt, loweſt, dirtieſt. fellow, if ſuch a one ſhould 
have ever the aſſurance in future ages to mimick power, and brow-beat his betters, will be 


as able, as Machiavel himſelf could have been, to root out the liberties of the braveſt peo- 
ple. 


Bur I am-aware I ſhall be aſked, who is this Quidam, that turns the patriots into ridi- 
cule, and bribes them out of their honeſty ? Who but the devil could act ſuch a part? 
Is not this the light wherein-he is every where deſcribed in ſcripture, and the writings of 
our beſt divines ? Gold hath been always his favourite bait wherewith he fiſheth for ſin- 
ners; and his laughing at the poor wretches he ſeduceth, is as diabolical an attribute as any. 
Indeed it is ſo plain who is meant by this Quidam, that he who maketh any wrong appli- 
cation thereof might as well miſtake the name of Thomas for John, or old Nick for old 


Bob. 


"is 4-733 Nx have ſaid enough to aſſure every impartial perſon of my innocence, againſt 


all malicious inſinuations; and farther to convince them that I am a miniſterial writer, 
(an honour I am highly ambitious of attaining) I ſhall proceed now to obviate an opinion 
entertain'd by too many, that a certain perſon is ſometimes the author, often the corrector 
of the preſs, and always the patron of the Gazetteer. To ſhew the folly of this ſuppo- 
ſition I ſhall only infiſt, that all perſons, tho' they ſhould not afford him any extraordinary 
genius, nor any (the leaſt) taſte in polite literature, will grant me this Datum, that the ſaid 
certain perſon is a man of an ordinary capacity, and a moderate ſhare of common-ſenſc : 


Which if allowed, I think it will follow that it is impoſſible he ſhould either write or coun- 
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nance a paper written, not only without the leaſt glimmering of genius, the leaſt preten- 
Hon to taſte, but in direct oppoſition to all Common-ſenſe whatever. If any one ſhould 
aſk me, Hew then is it carried on? I ſhall only anſwer with my politicians, I cannot tell, 
unleſs by the aſſiſtance of the old gentleman, juſt before mentioned, who would, I think, 
alone protect or patronize, as I think, indeed, he is the only perſon who could invent 
ſome of the ſchemes avowed in that paper; which, if it does not immediately diſappear, 
] do intend ſhortly to attempt conjuring it down, intending to publiſh a paper in defence 
of the MV -i againſt the wicked, malicious, and fly inſinuations conveyed in the ſaid 
Paper. 


99 


You will excuſe a digreſſion ſo neceſſary to take off ſurmiſes, which may prove ſo pre- 


judicial to my fortune; which however, if I ſhould not be able to accompliſh, I hope you 


will make me ſome amends for what I ſuffer by endeavouring your entertainment. The 
very great indulgence you have ſhewn my performances at the little theatre, theſe two laſt 
years, have encouraged me to the propoſal of a ſubſcription for carrying on that theatre, 
for beautifying and enlarging it, and procuring a better company of actors. If you think 
proper to ſubſcribe to theſe propoſals, I aſſure you no labour ſhall be ſpared on my ſide, 
to entertain you in a cheaper and better manner than ſeems to be the intention of any other. 
If nature hath given me any talents at ridiculing vice and impoſture, I ſhall not be in- 
dolent, nor afraid of exerting them, while the liberty of the preſs and ſtage ſubſiſts, that 
is to ſay, while we have any liberty left among us. Lam, to the publick, 
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AK. SCENE TL 
SCEN E the Playhouſe. 


Enter ſeveral Players. 


iſt Prayer, 


R. Emphaſis, good-morrow, you are early at the rehearſal this-morning. 
| Emen, Why, faith, Jack, our beer and beer ſat but ill on my ſtomach, ſo 1: 
got up to try if I could not walk it off. 

iſt Play. I wiſh I had any thing in my ſtomach to walk off; if matters do not go bet- 
ter with us ſhortly, my teeth will forget their office. 

2d PLay. Theſe are poor times, indeed, not like the days of Paſquin. 

iſt Pray. Oh! name em not ! thoſe were glorious days indeed, the days of beef and 
punch; my friends, when come there ſuch again? 

2d Play. Who knows what this new author may produce? Faith I like my part very 
well. | 

1ſt Pray. Nay, if variety will pleaſe the town, I am ſure there is enough of it, but 1 
could wiſh, . methinks, the ſatire had been a little ſtronger; a little plainer. a 

2d PLay. Now I think it is plain enough. | 

iſt Pray. Hum! Ay, it is intelligible; but I would have it downright ; gad, I fancy 
I could write a thing to ſucceed, mylelf | | 

2d PrAv. Ay, prithee, whatſubje& wou'dſt thou write on? 

iſt Pray. Why, no ſubject at all, Sir, but-I would have a humming deal of ſatire, 
and I would repeat in every page, that courtiers are cheats and don't pay their debts, that 
lawyers are * phy ſicians blockheads, ſoldiers cowards, and miniſters 

2d PLay. What, what, Sir ? 
. iſt Pl Ar. Nay, Pl! only name em, that's enough to ſet the audience a- hooting. 

2d PLay. Zounds, Sir, here is wit enough for a whole play in one ſpeech. 

iſt Pr Av. For one play, why, Sir, it's all I have extracted out of above a dozen. 

ad Pray. Who have we here? 

iſt PlAv. Some gentlemen, I ſuppoſe, come to hear the rehearſal. . 


Enter SOURWIT and Lend DAPPER. . 


Led. Dar. Pray, gentlemen, don't you rehearſe the Hiſtorical Regiſter this morning? 
iſt Pr Av. Sir, we expect the author every minute. | | 1 
nnn 5 | SOUR, 
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Sour. What is this Hiſtorical Regiſter, is it a Tragedy ? or a Comedy ? 

1ſt Play. Upon my word, Sir, I can't tell. 

Sour. Then | ſuppoſe you have no part in it. 

iſt Pray. Yes, Sir, I have ſeveral, but 
he can tell, Sir. 

Sauk. Faith, Sir, that's more than I ſuppoſe. 


Enter MEDLEY. 


Mzp. My Lord, your moſt obedient ſervant; this is a very great, and unexpected 
favour indeed, my Lord. Mr. Sourwit, I kiſs your hands; I am very glad to ſee you 
here. | | 

Sour. That's more than you may be by-and-by, perhaps. 

Lord Dar. We are come to attend your rehearſal, Sir; Pray, when will it begin? 

Mev. This very inſtant, my Lord: gentlemen, I beg you would be all ready, and let 
the prompter bring me ſome copies for theſe gentlemen. 

f _ Mr. Medley, you know I am a plain ſpeaker, ſo you will excuſe any liberties 
taKE, | 

Med. Dear Sir, you can't oblige me more. | 

Sour. Then I muſt tell you, Sir, I am a little ſtagger'd at the name of your piece; 
doubtleſs, Sir, you know the rules of writing, and I can't gueſs how you can bring the 
actions of a whole year into the circumference of four and twenty hours. 


O, here is the author himſelf, I ſuppoſe 


Mp. Sir, I have ſeveral anſwers to make to your objection; in the firſt place, my piece 


is not of a nature confin'd to any rules, as being avowedly irregular, but if it was other- 
. wiſe, I think I could quote you precedents of plays that neglect them; beſides, Sir, if I 
compriſe the whole actions of the year in half an hour, will you blame me, or thoſe who 
have done fo little in that time? My Regilter is not to be fill'd like thoſe of vulgar news- 
writers, with traſh for want of news, and therefore if I ſay little or nothing, you may 
thank thoſe who have done little or nothing. | 


| Enter PROMPTER with Books. 

Oh! here are my books, IN | | 

Sou. In print already, Mr. Medley? | 

Mp. Yes, Sir, it is the ſafeſt way, for if a man ſtays till he is damn'd, it is poſſible he 
never may get into print at all; the town is capricious, for which reaſon always print 
as faſt as you write, that if they damn your play, they may not damn your copy too. 

'Sour. Well, Sir, and pray what is your deſign, . your plot? 8 

Mn. Why, Sir, I have ſeveral plots, ſome pretty deep, and ſome but ſhallow. 

Sous. I hope, Sir, they all conduce to the main deſign. 5 e 

Mep.. Yes, Sir, they do. 3 5 | 

Sovr. Pray, Sir, what is that? | 

Mp. To divert the town, and bring full houſes. . 

Sour. Pſhaw! you miſunderſtand me, I mean what is your moral, your, your, 
your d . EE | . 

Map. Oh! Sir, I com you: Why, Sir, my deſign is to ridicule the vici- 
ous and fooliſh cuſtoms of the age, and that in a fair manner, without fear, favour, or ill- 
nature, and without ſcurrility, ill. manners, or common place; I hope to expoſe the reign- 
ing follies in ſuch a manner, that men ſhall laugh — 5 out of them before they Feel 
That they are touch'd. | 

Sour. But what thread or connexion can = have in this hiſtory ? For inſtance, how is 
your political connected with your theatrical "TY s 3 
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When my politicks come to a farce, they very naturally lead 
me to the play-houſe, where, let me tell you, there are ſome politicians too, where there is 


lying, flattering, diſſembling, promiſing, deceiving, and undermining, as well as in any 
court in Chriſtendom, 


Enter a PLAYER, 


PLay. Wont you begin your rehearſal, Sir? 


Map. Ay, ay, with all my heart, is the muſick ready for the prologue ? 

Sou a. Muſick for the prologue ! 

Mep. Ay, Sir, I intend to have every thing new, I had rather be the author of my own 
dulneſs than the publiſher of other mens wit; and really, Mr. Sourwit, the ſubjects for 
prologues are utterly exhauſted : I think the general method has been either to frighten 
the audience with the author's reputation, .or to flatter them to give their applauſe, or to be- 
ſeech them to it, and that in a manner that will ſerve for every play alike : now, Sir, my 
prologue will ſerve for no play but my own, and to that I think nothing can be better adapt- 


ed, for as mine is the hiſtory of the year, what can be a properer prologue than an Ode to 
the New Year ? 


Sour. An Ode to the New Year ? 
Map. Yes Sir, an Ode to the New Year—Come, begin, begin. 


Enter PROMPTER. 
Promy. Sir, the prologue is ready. 


Sour. Dear Medley, let me hear you read it, poſſibly it may be ſung ſo fine I may not 
underſtand a word of it. 


Med. Sir, you can't oblige me more. 


ODE to the New YEAR. 


This is a day, in days of yore, 
Our fathers never ſaw before : 
This is a day, lis one to ten, 
Our ſons will never ſee again. 
Then fing the day, 
And fing the ſong, 
And thus be merry, 
All day long. 
This is the day, | 
And thats the night, 
When the ſun ſhall be gay. 
And the moon ſhall be bright. 
The ſun ſhall riſe, | N 
All in the ſties; 
The moon ſhall go, 
All down below. 
Then ſing the day, 
And fing the ſong ; 
And thus be merry 
All day long. 


; Ay, ay, come on, and ſing it away. Jaw 


* 
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Enter S1nctRs, who fing the Ode. 


Map. There, Sir, there's the very quinteſſence and cream of all the odes J have ſeen for 
ſeveral years laſt paſt. 

Sour. Ay, Sir, I thought you wou'd not be the publiſher of another man's wit? 

Mep. No more I an't, Sir, for the devil of any wit did I ever ſee in any of them. 

-Sovr. Oh! your moſt humble ſervant, Sir. 

Mp. Yours, Sir, yours; now for my play, Prompter, are the politicians all ready at 


the table? 


Promy. I'll go and ſee, Sir. 
Map. My firſt ſcene, Mr. Sourwit, lies in the ifland of Corſica, being at preſent the 


chief ſcene of politicks of all Europe. 


v0" | Enter PROMPTER, 
- PxoMy. Sir, they are ready. | 
Ma p. Then draw the ſcene, and diſcover them. 
SCENE draws, and diſcovers five PoLiTictans ſitting at & Table. 


Sous, Here's a miſtake in the print, Mr. Medley, I obſerve the ſecond politician is 
the firſt perſon who ſpeaks. | 2 
Map. Sir, my firſt and greateſt politician never ſpeaks at all, he is a very deep man, 


. by Which, you will obſerve I convey this moral, that the chief art of a politician is to 


keep a ſecret. | | 
Sour. To keep his politicks a ſecret, I ſuppoſe you mean. 7 
Mev. Come, Sir, begin. | | | 
2d Por ir. Is King Theodort return'd yet? 
Pol Ir. No. | | 
ad PotiT. When will he return? 
gd Por ir. I cannot tell. FOI: 
Sous. * feems to mne to know very little of the matter. 
Mp. Zounds, Sir, would you have him a prophet as well as a politician ? You ſec, 
Sir, he knows what's paſt, and that's all he ought to know; ſblood, Sir, would it be in 
the character of a politician to make him a conjurer? Go on, gentlemen : pray, Sir, don't 
interrupt their debates, for they are of great conſequence. | 
2d Polit. Theſe mighty preparations of the Turks ate certainly deſign'd againſt ſome 
place or other; now, the queſtion is, What place they are deſign'd againſt ? And that is 
a queſtion which I cannot anſwer.  _ 
3d Por ir. But it behoves us to be upon our guard. 
Ath PoLiT. It does, and the reaſon is, becauſe we know nothing of the matter. 
2d Polit. You ſay right, it is eaſy for a man to guard againſt dangers which he 
knows of, but to guard againſt dangers which no-body knows of, requires a very great 
alitician. 
5 Mrd. Now, Sir, I Tuppoſe you think that no body knows any thing. 
Sour. Faith, Sir, it appears ſo. 
Mp. Ay, Sir, but there is one who knows, that little gentleman, yonder in the chair, 
who ſays nothing, knows it all. | ; 
Sour. But how do you intend to convey this knowledge to the audience? 
Med. Sir, they can read it in his looks; ſblood, Sir, muſt not a politician be thought 
a wiſe man without his giving inſtances. of his wiſdom ? 


5th Pol ir. 
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zth Porrr. Hang foreign affairs, let us apply ourſelves to money. 

Oux Es. Ay, ay, ay. 

Mao. Gentlemen, that over again —and be ſure to ſnatch haſtily at the money; you're 
pretty 2 truly. 

zth Por ir. Hang foreign affairs, let us apply ourſelves to money. 

Oux Es. Ay, ay, ay. | 

2d Pol ir. All we have to conſider relating to money is how we ſhall get it. 

3d Pol rr. I think we ought firſt to conſider whether there is any to be got, which, if 
there be, I do readily agree that the next queſtion is how to come at it. 

Ouxzs. Hum. 

Sour. Pray, Sir, what are theſe gentlemen in Corſica? | 

Mev. Why, Sir, they are the ableſt heads in the kingdom, and conſequently the great- 
eſt men; for you may be ſure all well-regulated governments, as I repreſent this of Corſica 
to be, will employ in their greateſt poſts men of the greateſt capacity. 

2d PoLiT. I have conſider'd the matter, and I find it muſt be by a tax. 

3d, Pol rr. I thought of that, and was conſidering what was not tax'd already. 

2d Pol ir. Learning; ſuppoſe we put a tax upon learning. 385 

3d Pol rr. Learning, it is true, is a uſeleſs commodity, but I think we had better lay it 
on ignorance, for learning being the property but of a very few, and thoſe poor ones too, 
I am afraid we can get little among them; whereas ignorance will take in moſt of the 
great fortunes in the kingdom. | 

OuxzEs. Ay, ay, ay. [Exeunt Politicians. 
Sous. Faith, it's very generous in theſe gentlemen to tax themſelves ſo readily. 


Mev. Ay, and. very wile too, to prevent the people's grumbling, and they will have it 
all among themſelves. | 


Sour. But what is become of the politicians ? 


Med. They are gone, Sir, they're gone; they have finiſh'd the buſineſs they met about, 
which was to agree on a tax, that being done—they are gone to raile it ; and this, Sir, is the 
full account of the whole hiſtory of Europe, as far as we know of it, compriz'd in one 
ſcene. 


Sour. The devil it is! Why, you have not mention'd one word of France, or Spain, 
or the Emperor. | | 

Mz». No, Sir, I turn thoſe over to the next year, by which time we may poſſibly know 
ſomething what they are about; at preſent our advices are ſo very uncertain, I know not 
what to depend on; but come, Sir, now you ſhall have a council of ladies. 

Sour. Does this ſcene lie in Corſica too? b | 

Mao. No, no, this lies in London You know, Sir, it would not have been quite fo 
proper to have brought Engliſh politicians (of the male kind I mean) on the ſtage, becauſe 
our politicks are not quite ſo famous; but in female politicians, to the honour of my coun- 
ire) lh ſay it, I believe no country can excel us; come, draw the ſcene, and diſcover 

e ladies. | . | 

Prop. Sir, they are not here; one of them is practiſing above ſtairs with a dancing- 
maſter, and I can't get her down. | | 

Mp. Pll fetch 'em, I warrant you. | | [ Exit. 

Sour. Well, my Lord, what does your lordſhip think of what you have ſeen ? - 

Lord Dar. Faith, Sir, I did not obſerve it; but it's damn'd ftuff, I am ſure. 

Sour, I think ſo, and I hope your lordſhip will not encourage it. They are ſuch men 
as your lordſhip, who muſt reform the age ; if perſons of your exquiſite and refined taſte 
will give a ſanction to politer entertainments, the town will ſoon be aſham'd at what they 


do now. 


Vor II. P Lord 
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Lord Day. Really, this is a very bad houſe. SED, 

Sous. It is not indeed fo large as the others, but I think one hears better in it. 

Lord Day. Pox of hearing, one can't ſee——one's ſelf I mean; here are no looking- 
glaſſes, I love Lincolns-Inn-Fields for that reaſon better than any houſe in town. 

Sous. Very true, my Lord, but I wiſh your Lordſhip would think it worth your con- 
ſideration, as the morals of a people depend, as has been ſo often and well prov'd, entirely 
on their publick diverſions, it would be of great conſequence that thoſe of the ſublimeſt 
kind ſhould meet with your lordſhip's and the reſt of the nobility's countenance. 

Lord Day. Mr. Sourwit, I am always ready to give my countenance to any thing of 
that kind, which might bring the beſt company together ; for as one does not go to ſee 
the play but the company, I think that's chiefly to be conſider'd, and therefore I am al- 
ways ready to countenance good plays. 7 | 

Sovr. No one is a better judge what is ſo than your Lordſhip. | 

Lord Day. Not I, indeed, Mr. Sourwit——but as I am one half of the play in the 
Green-room talking to the actreſſes, and the other half in the boxes talking to the women 
of quality, I have an opportunity of ſeeing ſomething of the play, and perhaps may be as 
good a judge as another. | | 
f | Enter MEDLEY. = 

Map. My Lord, the ladies cannot begin yet, if your lordſhip wilt honour me in the 


Green-room, there you will find it pleaſanter than upon this cold ſtage. 
Lord. Day. With all my heart——Come, Mr. Sourwit. 


Sov. I attend your lordſhip. | | [ Exennt. 
Prxome. Thou art a ſweet judge of plays, indeed! and yet it is in the power of ſuch 
ſparks as theſe to damn an honeſt fellow, both in his profit and reputation Exit. 


ACT II. SCENE. I. 
Enter ME DLEY, Lord DAPPER, So RWIT Nu P ROMPTER. 


—y 


MEevpLEy. 
NAOME, draw the ſcene, and diſcover the ladies in Council ; pray my Lord, fir. 
72575 : [The ſcene draws and diſcovers four Ladies. 
Sour. What are heſe Ladies aſſembled about? 
Map. Affairs of great importance, as you will fee——— Pleaſe to begin all of you. 
S | | | [The Ladies all {peak tagether. 
AH Lapies. Was you at the opera, Madam, laſt night? 
2 Lavy. Who can miſs an opera while Farinello ſtays ? 
3 Lv. Sure he's the charmingeſt creature. 
4. Lavy, He's every thing in the world one could wiſh. 
+ Lavr. Almaſt every thing one could wiſh. ; Sou 
2 Lavy. They ſay there's a lady in the city has a child by him. 
All Lapizs. Ha, ha, ha! ; 
i Lapy; Well it muſt be charming to have a child by him. 
3 LADY. Madam, I met a lady in a viſit che other day with three. 
All Lapees. All Farinello's. 
3 Lavy: All Farinello's, all in wax, 
i Lapy, O Gemini! Who makes.them, 1'11 ſend and beſpeak half a doaen to-morrow 


morning. 


2 | 2 Lapy. 
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2 Lap. I'll have as many as I can cram into a coach with me. 

Sous. Mr. Medley, Sir, is this hiſtory ? this muſt be invention. | | 

Mzv. Upon my word, Sir, it's fact, and I take it to be the moſt extraordinary acci- 
dent that has happen'd in the whole year, and as well worth recording. Faith, Sit, let 
me tell you, Itake it to be ominous, for if we go on to improve in luxury, effeminacy 


and debauchery, as. we have done lately, the next age, for aught I know, may be more 
like the children of ſqueaking Italians than hardy Britons. | 


All Lavizs. Don't interrupt us, dear Sir. ; 
i Lavy. What mighty pretty company they mult be ? 
2 Lavy. Oh, the prettieſt company in the world. 

3 Lady. If one could but teach them to ſing like their father, 


4 Lapy. Iam afraid my huſband won't let me keep them, for he hates I ſhou'd be fond 
of any thing but himſelf. 


All Lanes. O the unreaſonable creature 


1 Lapy, If my huſband was to make any objection to my having em, I'd run away 
from him, and take the dear babies with me. 


Med. Come, enter beau Dangle. 


toy 


Euter DAN GLE. 


Dax. Fy upon it, Ladies, what are you doing here? Why are not you at the auction? 
Mr. Hen has been in the pulpit this Half hour. 


i Lapy. Oh, dear Mr. Hen, 1aſk his pardon, I never miſs him. 
2 Lavy. What's to be ſold to-day ? | 

1 LADY. Oh, I never mind that; there will be all the world there. 
Dans. You'll find it almoſt impoſſible to get in. 


All Laviss. Oh! I ſhall be quite miſerable if I don't get in. 
Dans. Then you muſt not loſe a moment. 


All Lavits. O] not a moment for the world. [Exennt Ladies. 
Mev. There they are gone. | 


5 am „ on't with all my heart. 
Lord Dar. n my word, Mr. Medley, that laſt is an exceeding ſcene, and full 
of a great deal of politeneſs, good ſenſe, and philoſophy. * 
Me p. It's nature, my Lord, it's nature. * 
Soux. Fajth, Sir, the ladies are much oblig'd to you. 
Mev. Faith, Sir, it's more than I deſire ſuch ladies, as I repreſent here, ſhou'd be; 
rt of the ſex, for whom I have the greateſt honour, their characters can 


than by ridiculing that light, trifling, giddy-headed crew, who are a 
ſcandal to their own Tex, and a curſe on ours. \ 


Prome. Gentlemen, you muſt make room, for the curtain muſt be let down, to pre- 


pare the auction-room. 


Mp. My Lord, I believe you will be beſt before the curtain, for we have but little 
room behind, and a great deal to do. 


Sour. Upon my word, Mr. Medley, 1 muſt aſk you the ſame queſtion which one -of 


your ladies did juſt now; what do you intend to {ell at this auction, the whole ſtock in 
trade of ſome milliner or mercer who has left aff bulineſs? 


Mp. Sir I intend to ſell ſuch things as were never fold in any auction before, nor ever 


| 7 again I can aſſure you, Mr. Sourwit, this ſcene, which 1 look on as the beſt in the 
whole 


rformance, will require a very deep attention; Sir, if you ſhould take one pinch 


of ſnuff during the whole ſcene, you will loſe a joke by it, and yet they lie pretty deep 
i N 8 2 1 0 0 3 d 
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> * may eſcape obſervation from a moderate underſtanding, unleſs very cloſely at- 
tended to. ir vt e 1 

Sovn. I hope, however, they don't lie as deep as the dumb gentleman's politicks did 
in the firſt act; if ſo, nothing but an inſpir'd underſtanding can come at 'em. 

Mp. Sir, this ſcene is writ in allegory, and tho' I have endeavour'd to make it as 
plain as poſſible ; yet all allegory will require a ſtrict attention to be underſtood, Sir. 

| Prowy. Sir every thing is ready. | 

Mp. Then draw up the curtain 


Come, enter Mrs. Screen, and Mrs. Barter. 


B. A U C TI. O N. 


SCENE an Auction- Room, a Pulpit and Forms plac d, and ſeveral people walki ng a- 
bout, ſome ſeated near the Pulpit. oy 


Enter Mr. SCREEN and Mrs. BARTER. 


Mrs. Scxttn. Dear Mrs. Barter. 

Mrs. BazT. Dear Madam, you are early to-day ? 

Mrs. ScREEN. Oh, if. one does not get near the pulpit, one does nothing, and I intend 
to buy a great deal to-day ; I believe I ſhall buy the whole auction, at leaſt if things go 
cheap; you won't bid againſt me? \| 

Mrs. BaxT. You know I never bid for any thing? 


Enter BANTER nd DAN GLE. 


BanT. That's true, Mrs. Barter, I'll be your evidence. 
Mrs. Scxzen. Are you come? now I ſuppoſe we ſhall have fine bidding; I don't ex- 
pect to buy cheaper than at a ſhop. 


Baur. That's unkind, Mrs. Screen, you know I never bid againſt you; it would be 


cruel to bid againſt a lady who frequents auctions, only with a deſign one day or other to 
make one great auction of her .: No, no, I will not prevent the filling your ware- 
houſe ; I aſſure you, I bid againft no haberdaſhers of all wares. 

Mrs. Bax T. You are a mighty civil perſon, truly. 

Baxr. You need not take up the cudgels, Madam, who are of no more conſequence 
at an auction, than a mayor at a ſeſſions; you only come here where you have nothing to 

do, to ſhew people you have nothing to do any where elſe. | 

Mrs. BaxT. I don't come to fay rude things to all the world, as you do. 

BanT. No, the world may thank heaven, that did not give you wit enough to do that, 
Mrs. Scx'ten. Let him alone, he will have his jeſt ? f 

Mrs. Bax T. You don't think I mind him, I hope; but pray, Sir, of what great uſe 
Is your friend Mr. Dangle, here? | 

BanT. Oh, he is of very great uſe to all women of underſtanding, 

Dax. Ay! of what uſe am I, pray? | | | 

BaxT. To keep em at home, that they may not hear the ſilly things you fay to em. 

Mrs. Scxzzn. I hope Mr. Banter, you will not baniſh all people from places where 
they are of no conſequence z/ you will allow em to go to an aſſembly, or a maſquerade, 
without either playing, dancing or intriguing ; you will let people go to an opera without 
any ear, to a play without any taſte, and to a church without any religion? 


Enter 
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Enter Mr. HE N Au#tioneer (bowing.) 
Mrs. Scxzen. Oh! dear Mr. Hen, Iam glad you are come, you are horrible late to- 


Hus. Madam, I am juſt mounting the pulpit ; I hope you like the catalogue ladies? 

Mrs. ScRE8Nn. There are ſome good things here, if you are not too dilatory with your 
hammer. 

BanT. Boy, give me a catalogue? | 

Hen. [in tbe Pulpit.) I dare ſwear, Gentlemen and Ladies, this auction will give gene- 
ral ſatisfaction ; it is the firſt of its kind which I ever had the honour to exhibir, and I be- 
lieve I may challenge the world to produce ſome of the curioſities which this choice ca- 
binet contains: A catalogue of curioſities which were collected by the indefatigahle pains 
of that celebrated virtuoſo, Peter Humdrum, Eſq; which will be fold by auction, by 
Chriſtopher Hen on Monday, the 2 iſt day of March, beginning at lot 1. Gentlemen and 
Ladies, this is lot 1. A moſt curious remnant of Political Honeſty. Who puts it up, 
Gentlemen ? It will make you a very good cloke, you ſee it's both ſides alike, fo you may 
turn it as often as you will Come, five pounds for this curious remnant : I aſſure 
you, ſeveral great men have made their birth-day ſuits out of the ſame piece It will 
wear for ever, and never be the worſe for wearing Five pounds is bid no bo- 
dy more than five pounds for this curious piece of Political Honeſty, frve pound, no more 
——[Fnocks) Lord Both-Sides. Lot 2, a moſt delicate piece of Patriotiſm, Gentlemen, 
who bids ? ten pounds for this piece of Patriotiſm ? n 

1 CourT. T would not wear it for a thouſand pound. 

Hew. Sir, I aſſure you, ſeveral gentlemen at court have worn the ſame; it's quite a dif- 
ferent thing within to what it is without. 

r Cour. Sir, it is prohibited goods, I ſhan't run the riſque of being brought into 

Weſtminſter- hall for wearing it. 

HN. You take it for the O. d Patriotiſm, whereas it is indeed like that ia nothing but the 
eut; but alas ! Sir, there is a great difference in the ſtuff : But, Sir, I don't propoie chis for a 
town ſuit, this is only proper for the country; confider, Gentlemen, what a figure this 
will make at an election - Come, five pound——— One guinea put Patriotiſm 
by. | N 

L anT. Ay, put it by, one day or other it may be in faſhion. 
Hew. Lot 3. Three grains of Modeſty : Come, Ladies, conſider how ſcarce this valu-- 
able commodity is. | 

Mrs. SexzEN. Yes, and out of faſhion too, Mr. Hen; 

Hex. I aſk your pardon, Madam, it is true French J aſſure you, and never changes co- 
dur on any account——Half a crown for all this Modeſty — —— 1s there not one lady in. 
the room who wants any Modeſty ? 

1 Lapy. Pray Sir, what is it, ſor I can't ſee it at this diſtance. 

Hex. It cannot be ſeen at any diſtance , Madam, but it is a beautiful powder which 
makes a fine waſh for the complexion, 

Mrs. Ses kz. | thought you ſaid-it was true French, and wou'd not change the co- 
lour of the ſæin? 

Hen. No, it will not, Madam; but it ſerves mighty well to bluſtr behind a Fan wich, 
or to wear under a lady's maſk at a maſquerade—— What, no body bid——Wel}, lay 
Modeſty aſide Lot 4. One bottle of Courage, formerly in the poſſeſſion of · lieutenant. 

eolonel Ezekiel Pipkin, citizen, alderman and tallowchandler What, is there no offi- 
| cer of the train'd- bands here ? Or it will ſerve an officer of the army as well ia time of, 
Peace, nay even in war, Gentlemen; it will ſerve all of you who ſell aut ?- 


1 Ora. 
2 Ty 
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1 Orr. Is the bottle whole? is there no crack in it? 

Hen, None, Sir, 1 aſſute you z tho” it has been in many engagements in Tothill-fields; 
may it has ſery'd a campaign or two in Hide-park, ſince the alderman's death——it will 
never waſte while you ſtay at home, but it evaporates immediately if carried abroad. 

3 Ore, Damn me, I don't want it; but a man can't have too much Courage 
Three ſhillings for it. 8 | 

Hen. Three ſhillings are bid for this bottle of Courage. 

1 Beav. Four. 

BantT* What do you bid for Courage for? 

1 Bzav. Not for myſelf, but I have a commiſſion to buy it for a lady. 

1 Orr. Five, TER” . | * 

Hen, Five ſhillings, five ſhillings for all this Courage; no body more than five ſhil- 
lings ? [knocks.] your name, Sir? 

I Orr. Mackdonald O Thunder. 8 | 

Hax. Lot 5, and lot 6. All the Wit lately belonging to Mr. Hugh Pantomine, com- 
ofer of entertainments for the play-houles, and Mr. William Gooſequil, compoler of po- 

Raben papers in defence of a miniſtry ; ſhall I put up theſe together ? 

BaxT. Ay, it is a pity to part them, where are they? | 

Hex, Sir, in the next room, where any gentleman may ſee them, but they are too heavy 
to bring in; there are near three hundred volumes in folio. | 
Bax. Put them by, who the devil would bid for them unleſs he was the manager of 
ſome houſe or other? The town has paid enough for their works already. 

Hex. Lot 7. A very clear Conſcience, which has been worn by a judge, and a biſhop. 

Mrs, Scaten. Is it as clean as if it was new? | 

Hen. Yes, no dirt will ſtick to it, and pray obſerve how capacious it is; it has one par- 
ricular quality, put as much as you will into it, it is never full: Come, Gentlemen, don't 
be afraid to bid for this, for whoever has it will never be poor, 

Bzav. One ſhilling for it. | 


Hex. O fy, Sir, I am ſure you want it, for if you had any Conſcience, you would put 


it up at more than that; Come, fifty pound for this Conſcience. 


anT. I Il give fifty pound to get rid of my Conſcience with all my heart. 

Hen. Well, Gentlemen, [I ſee you are reſolv'd not to bid for it, ſo I'll lay it by: Come, 
lot 8, a very conſiderable quantity of Intereſt at Court; Come, a- hundred pound for this 
Intereſt at Court. 

Ownzs. For me, Mr. HEN? | 

Hen. A hundred pound is bid in a hundred places, Gentlemen, : 

Beau. Two hundred pound. 

Hv. Two hundred pound, two hundred and fifty, three hundred pound, three hun- 
dred and fifty, four hundred, five hundred, fix hundred, a thouſandz a thouſand pound 
is bid, Gentlemen, no body/ more than a . thouſand pounds for this Intereſt at Court; 
no body more than one thouſand ? [&necks.] Mr. Littlewit. 

BanT. Damn me, I know a ſhop where I can buy it for leſs. 8 

Lord Dar. Egad, you took me in, Mr. Medley, I could not help bidding for it. 

Map. It's a ſure ſign it's nature, my Lord, and I ſhould not be ſurpriz'd to ſee the 
whole audience ſtand up and big for it too. 

Hex. Albthe Cardinal Virtues, lot 9. Come, Gentlemen, put in theſe Cardinal Virtues, 

GzenT, Eighteen pence. 8 

Hex. Eighteen pence is bid for theſe Cardinal Virtues; no body more than eighteen 
pence? Eighteen pence for all theſe Cardinal Virtues, no body more? All theſe Virtues, 
Gentlemen ate going for eighteen pence z perhaps there is not ſo much more Virtuc 
in the world, as here is, and all going for cighteen pence { Knocks ] Your name Sir? 
N GEN. 
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Gen, Sir, here's a miſtake; I thought you had ſaid a Cardinal's Virtues; ſblood Sir, 


thought to have bought a penny worth; here's Temperance and Chaſtity, and a pack of ſtuff 
that I would not give three farthings for ? 


Hen, Well, lay em by: Lot 10, and lot 11, a great deal of Wit, and a little common 


Senſe. 


Bax r. Why do you put up theſe together? they have no relation to each other. 

Hen. Well, the Senſe by itſelf; then lot 10, a little common Senſe -l aſſure you, 
Gentlemen, this is a very valuable commodity; Come, who puts it in? 

Mxp. You obſerve as valuable as jt is, no body bids; I take this, if I may ſpeak in the 
ſtile of a great writer, to be a moſt emphatical ſilence ; you ſee, Mr. Sourwit, no one ſpeaks 
againſt this lot, and the reaſon no body bids for it, is becauſe every one thinks he has it. 

Hen. Lay it by, Pl] keep ic myſelf ; lot 12. [Drum beats. 

Sour. Hey-day! What's co be done, now, Mr Medley 2? 

Mzp. Now, Sir, the ſport begins. | 


Enter 4 Gentleman laughing. [Huzza within. 

BaxT. What's the matter? 

GENT. There's a fight without would kill all mankind with laughing: Piſtol is run mad, 
and thinks himſelf a great man, and he's marching thro' the ftreers with a drum and. fiddles. 

BaxT. Pleaſe heaven, VI! go and ſee this ſight. [Ext.. 

Ouxks. And fo will I. : | Exeunt. 

Hen. Nay, if every one elſe goes, I don't know why I ſhould ſtay behind. 

Lord Dap. Mr. Sourwit, we'll go too. 

Map. If your Lordſhip will have but a little patience till the ſcene be chang'd, you ſhalt 
ke him on the ſtage. 
Son. Is not this jeſt a little over- acted ? 

Mp. I warrant, we don't over. act him half ſo much as he does his parts; tho? tis not ſo- 
much his acting capacity which I intend to exhibit as his miniſterial.. 

Sour. His miniſterial ! | 

Mp. Yes, Sir, you may remember I told you before my rehearſal, that there was a 
Ari relemblance between the ſtates political and theatrical; there is a miniſtry in the latter 
as well as the former, and I believe as weak a miniſtry as any poor kingdom could ever 
boaſt of; parts are given in the latter to actors, with much the ſame regard to capacity as 
places in the former have ſometimes been, in former ages I mean; and tho* the publick 
damn both, yet while they both receive their Pays they laugh at the publick behind the 
ſcenes 3. and it one Conſiders the plays that come from one part, and the writings from che 
other, one would be apt to think the ſame authots- were retain'd in both: But, come, 
change the ſcene into the ſtreet, and then enter Piſtol cum ſur ————=Hitherto, Mr. 
Sour Wit, as we have had only to do with inferior characters, ſuch as beaux and tailors, 
and foforth, we have dealt in profaick ;: now we are going to introduce a more conſider- 
able perſon, our muſe will riſe in her ſtile: Now, Sir, for a taſte of the ſublime; come, 
eqter, Piſtol. Drum beats and fidgles play. 


Euter P1S-T OL and . 


Prsr. Aſſociates, brethren, countrymen and friends, . 
Partakers with us in this glorious enterprize, 
Which for our conſort we have undertaken; 
It grieves us much, yes by the gods it dees! 
That we whoſe great ability and parts 
Have rais'd us to this pinacle of power, . 
Eantitling us prime miniſter theatrical ; 


Trat 
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| That we ſhou'd with an upſtart of the ſtage 
Contend ſucceſsleſs on our conſort's fide; 
But tho? by juſt hereditary right | 
We claim a lawleſs power, yet for ſome reaſons, 
Which to ourſelf we keep as yet conceal'd; 
Thus to the publick, deign we to appeal: 
Behold how humbly the great Piſtol kneels. 
Say then, Oh Town, is it your royal will, 
That my great conſort repreſent the part f 
Of Polly Peachum in the Beggar's Opera ? [Mob hiſs. 
Pisr. Thanks to the town, that hiſs ſpeaks their aſſent 
Such was the hiſs that ſpoke the preat applauſe, 
Our mighty father met with, when he brought 
His Riddle on the ſtage; ſuch was the hiſs, 
Wellcom'd his Cæſar to the Egyptian ſhore , 
Such was the hiſs, in which great John ſhou'd have expir'd : 
But, wherefore do I try in vain to number 
Thoſe glorious hiſſes, which from age to age 
| Our family has borne triumphant from the ſtage ? T 
Mep. Get thee gone for the prettieſt hero that ever was ſhown on any ſtage. 
[ Exit, Piſtol, 
Sovr. Short and ſweet, faith, what, are we to have no more of him? 
Mev. Ay, ay, Sir; he's only gone to take a little breath. ; 
Lord Day. If you pleaſe, Sir, in the mean time, we'll- go take a little fire, for *tis 
confounded cold upon the ſtage. 
Mev. I wait upon your lordſhip: ſtop the rehearſal a few moments, we'll be back 
again inſtantly. - | SSH | BS [ Exeunt. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
Enter MEDLEY, SOURWIT, and Lord DAPPER. 


? MEDLEY. 
OW, my Lord, for my modern Apollo : come, make all things ready, and draw 
the ſcene as ſoon as you can. | | 
Soux. Modern, why modern? You common-place ſatiriſts are always endeavouring to 
perſuade us, that the age we live in, is worſe than any other has been, whereas mankind 
have differ*d very little ſince the world began; for one age has been as bad as another. 
Map. Mr. Sourwit, I do not deny that men have been always bad enough; vice and 
- folly are not the invention of our age; but I will maintain, that what I intend to ridicule in 
the following ſcene, is the whole and ſole production and invention of ſome people now liv- 
ing; and faith, let me tell you, tho* perhaps the publick may not be the better for it, it is 
an invention exceeding all the diſcoveries of every philoſopher or mathematician, from the 
beginning of the world to this day. ; 0 
Sou. Ay, pray what is it? ho 
Mp. Why, Sir, it is a diſcovery lately found out, that a man of great parts, learning, 
and virtue, is fit for no employment whatever; that an eſtate renders a man unfit to be truſt- 
ed; that being a blockhead is a qualification for buſineſs; that honey is the daly ſort E 


-- a. - 
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folly for which a man ought to be utterly neglected and contemned. Ahd—Bat here is the 
inventor himſelf, 


113 


SCENE draws, and diſcovers APOLLO in a great Chair, ſurrounded by atiendaits. 


Come, bring him forward, that the audience may ſee and hear him : you mutt know, Sir, 
this is a baſtard of Apollo, begotten on that beautiful nymph Moria, who fold oranges to 
Theſpis's company, or rather cart-load, of comedians z and being a great favourite of his fa- 
ther's, the old gentleman ſettled upon him the entire direction of all our play-houſes and 
poetical performances whatever. 

AeoL. Prompter. | 

PRour. Sir. 

Apol. Is there any thing to be done? 

Prome. Yes, Sir, this play to be caſt. 


Apor. Give it me. The life and death of king Jon, written by Shakeſpear : who can 
act the king? 


P ROM. Piſtol, Sir, he loves to act it behind the ſcenes. 
Apor. Here are a parcel of Engliſh lords. 
PRour. Their parts are but of little conſequence, I will take care to caſt them. 
AeoL. Do; but be ſure you give them to actors who will mind their cues 
conbridge What ſort of a character is he? 
Prome. Sir, he is a warrior, my couſin here will do him very well. 
iſt PLav. I do a warrior! I never. learnt to fence. 


Apol. No matter, you will have no occaſion to fight; can you look fierce, and ſpea 
well? 5 


iſt PLay, Boh! | | 

ApoL. I would not deſire a better warrior in the houſe than yourſelf: Robert Faul- 
conbridge What is this Robert? 

Promy. Really, Sir, I don't well know what he is, his chief deſire ſeems to be for land, 
I think; he is no very conſiderable character, any body may do him well enough; or if 
you leave him quite out, the play will be little the worſe for it. | 


ApoL. Well, PI leave it to you Peter of Pomfret, a prophet 
any body that looks like a prophet ? 


PromP. I have one that looks like a fool. 

Apor. He'll do—Philip of France. 

Prey. I have caſt all the French parts except the ambaſſador. | 

Arot. Who ſhall doit? His part is but ſhort, have you never a good genteel figure, 
and one that can dance? for as the Engliſh are the politeſt people in Europe, it will be 
mighty proper that the ambaſſador ſhould be able at his arrival to entertain them with a 
Jig or two. 


Prome.' Truly, Sir, here are abundance of dancing-maſters in the houſe, who do little 
or nothing for their money. : 


Apor.. Give it to one of them; ſee that he has a little drollery tho? in him, for Shake- 


Faul- 


Have you 


| ſpear ſeems to have intended him as a ridiculous character, and only to make the audience 


laugh. N 1 | 
Sour. What's that, Sir? Do you affirm that Shakeſpear intended the ambaſſador Cha- 
tilion a ridiculous character ? | | 
Mep. No, Sir, I don't. | 3 
Soo. Oh, Sir, your humble ſervant, then I miſunderſtood you; I thought 1 had 
heard him ſay ſo. | — | | 


Vor. II. Q Mo 
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Mp. Yes, Sir, but I ſhall not ſtand to all he ſays. | 
Sour. But, Sir, you ſhould not put a wrong ſentiment into the mouth of the god of 
wit. 
Med. I tell you, he is the god only of modern wit, and he has a very juſt right to be 
god of moſt of the modern wits that I know; of ſome who are lik'd for their wit; of ſome 
who are preferr'd for their wit; of ſome who live by their wit; of thoſe ingenious gentle- 
men who damn plays, and thoſe who write them too perhaps. Here comes one of his vo- 
taries; come, enter, enter Enter Mr. Ground-lvy. 


Enter GROUND. IVI. 


GROUND. What are you doing here? 

Apoll. I am caſting the parts in the tragedy of king John. 

GROUND. Then you are caſting the parts in a tragedy that won't do. 

Aol. How, Sir! Was it not written by Shakefpear, and was not Shakeſpear one of 
the greateſt genius's that ever lived ? | 

— GrovnD. No, Sir, Shakeſpear was a pretty fellow, and ſaid ſome things which only 
want a little of my licking to do well enough; king John, as now writ, will not do — 
But a word in your ear, I will make him do. 

Apor. How? mm EN, 

GROUND. By alteration, Sir, it was a maxim of mine, when I was at the head of the- 
atrical affairs, that no play, tho? ever ſo good, would do without alteration — For 
inſtance, in the play before us, the baſtard Faulconbridge is a moſt effeminate character, 
for which reaſon 1 would cut him out, and put all his ſentiments in the mouth of Con- 
ſtance, who is ſo much properer to ſpeak to them Let me tell you, Mr. Apollo, 
propriety of character, dignity of diction, and emphaſis of ſentiment are the things I chiefly 
conſider on theſe occaſions. YR N 
_ PRrowy. I am only afraid as Shakeſpear is ſo popular an author, and you, aſking your 
pardon, ſo unpopular. | 

GrounD. Damn me, I'll write to the town and defire them to be civil, and that in ſo 
modeſt a manner, that an army of Coſſacks ſhall be melted: I'll tell them that no actors 
are equal to me, and no authors ever were ſuperior : and how do you think I can inſinuate 
that in a modeſt manner ? | | | 

Prome. Nay, faith I can't tell. | 

GROUND. Why, I'll tell, them that the former only tread on my heels, and that the 
greateſt among the latter have been damn'd as well as myſelf; and after that, what do you. 
think of your popularity? I can tell you Mr. Prompter, I have ſeen things carried in the 
houſe againſt the voice of the people before to-day. 

Apor. Let them hiſs, let them hifs, and grumble as much as they pleaſe, as long as we 
get their money. | 

Mep. There, Sir, is the ſentiment of a great man, and worthy to come from the great 
Apollo himſelf. ; | 

Sous. He's worthy his fire, indeed, to think of this gentleman for altering Shake- 
ſpear, 

uv. Sir, I will maintain this gentleman as proper as any man in the kingdom for the 
bulineſs. | 

| Sour. Indeed! | 

Mev. Ay, Sir, for as Shakeſpear is already good enough for people of taſte, he muſt 
be alter'd to the palates of thoſe who have none; and if you will grant that, who can be 


properer to alter him for the worſe ? But if you are ſo zealous in old Shakeſpear's caulc, 


perhaps you may find by-and-by all this come to nothing Now for Piſtol, 


5 PIS- 
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PISTOL enters, and overiurns his Father. 


GROUND. Pox on't, the boy treads cloſe on my heels in a literal ſenſe, 
Pisr. Your Pardon, Sir, why will you not obey 
Your ſon's advice, and give him till his way: 
For you, and all who will oppoſe his force, 
Muſt be o'ethrown in his triumphant courſe. | 

Sov. I hope, Sir, your Piſtol is not intended to burleſque Shakeſpear. 

Map. No, Sir, I have too great an honour for Shakeſpear to think of burleſquing him, 
and to be ſure of not burleſquing him, I will never attempt to alter him, for fear of bur- 
leſquing him by accident, as perhaps ſome others have done. 

ord Day. Piſtol is the young captain. 

Mep. My Lord, Piſtol is every inſignificant fellow in town, who fancies himſelf of 
great conſequence, and is of none; he is my Lord Piſtol, Captain Piſtol, Counſellor 
Piſtol, Alderman Piſtol], Beau Piſtol, and——and: Odſo, what was | going to ſay ? 
Come, go on. 


Apor., Prompter, take care that all things well g0 on; 
We will retire, my friend, and read King ſohn. 

Sous. To what purpoſe, Sir, was Mr. Piſtol introduced? 

Mb. To no — — at all, Sir; it's all in character, Sir, and plainly ſhews of what 
mighty conſequence he is And there ends my article from the theatre. 

Sour, Hey-day ! What's become of your two Pollys ? | 

Mp. Damn'd, Sir, damn'd; they were damn'd at my firſt rehearſal, for which reaſon 
I have cut them out; and to tell you the truth, I think the town has honour'd *em enough 
with talking of em for a whole month; tho', faith, I believe it was owing to their having 
nothing elſe to talk of, Well, now for my patriots—You will obſerve, Mr. Sourwit, that 
I place my politicians and my patriots ac oppoſite ends of my piece, which I dv, Sir, to 
ſhew the wide difference between them; I begin with my politicians, to ſignify that they 
will always have the preference in the world to patriots, and I end with patriots to leave a 
good reliſh in the mouths of my audience. | 


* Ay ? by your dance of patriots, one would think you intended to turn patriotiſm 
nto a jeſt, 

Mzp. So I do—But don't you obſerve I conclude the whole with a dance of patriots ? 
which plainly intimates, that when patriotiſm is turn'd into a jeſt, there is an end of the 
whole play : come, enter four patriots You obſerve I have not ſo many patriots as 


[ Exeunt, 


. politicians z you will collect from thence that they are not fo plenty. 


Soux. Where does the ſcene lie now, Sir? 
Mev. In Corſica, Sir, all in Corſica. 


Euter four PATRIOTS from different Doors, who meet in the Center and ſhake Hands. 


SouR. Theſe patriots ſeem to equal your greateſt politicians in their ſilence. 
Mp. Sir, what they think now cannot well be ſpoke, but you may conjecture a great 
deal from their ſhaking their heads; they will ſpeak by-and-by——— as ſoon as they are 
a little heated with wine: you cannot, however, expect any great ſpeaking in this ſcenc, 
for tho I do not make my patriots politicians, I don't make them fools. 

Sour. But, methinks, your patriots are a ſet of ſhabby fellows. 

Map. They are the cheaper dreſs'd; beſides, no man can be too low for a patrio-, tho? 
perhaps it is poſſible he may be too high. | 

iſt PaTz. Proſperity to Corſica. 

2d Pa rx. Liberty and property, 


Q 2 9 LEM zd PaTR, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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3d PaTR. Succeſs to trade. 

4th ParR. Ay, to trade - to trade - particularly to my. ſhop. 

Souk. Why do you ſuffer that actor to ſtand laughing behind che ſcenes, da interrupt 
your rehearſa] ? 

Mep. O, Sir, he ought to be there, he's a laughing i in his ſleeve at the patriots; he's a 
very conſiderable character — and has much to do by- and- by. 

Sour. Methinks the audience ſhou'd know that, or perhaps they may miltake him as I 
did, and hiſs him. 

Mev. It they ſhould, he is a pure impudent fellow, and can ſtand the hiſſes of them 

all ; I choſe him particularly for the part—Go on, patriots. 

100 PATR. Gentlemen, I think this our iſland of Corſica is in an ill ſtate, 1 do not ſay we 
are actually in war, tor that we are not; but however we are threatened with it daily, and 
why may not the apprehenſion of a war, like other evils, be worſe than the evil itſelf; for 
my part, this I will ſay, this I will venture to ſay, That let what will deppen I will drick 
a health to peace, 

Mp. This gentleman is the noiſy- -patriot, who drinks and roars for his country, and 
never does either good or harm in it I he next is the cautious patriot. 

2d ParR. Sir, give me your hand; there's truth in what you ſay, and I wil] pledge you 
with all my ſoul, but remember, it is all under the roſe. 

3d Par R. Look'e, Gentlemen, my ſhop is my country, I always meaſure the proſperity 


ol the latter by that of the former. My country is either richer or poorer, in my opi- 


nion, as my trade riſes or falls; therefore, Sir, I cannot agree with you that a war 
wou'd be diſſerviceable: on the contrary; I think it the only way to make my coun— 
try flouriſh ; for as I am a ſword-cutler, it would make my ſhop flouriſh, ſo here's to 


War. 


Mp. This is the ſelf- Fe patriot, and now you mall hear the fourth and laſt 
kind, which is the indolent patriot, one who acts as J have ſeen a prudent man in compa- 
ny, fall aſleep at the beginning of a fray, and never wake till the end on't. . 

4th PaTr. [Waking.] Here's to peace or war, I do not care which. 

Sour. So this gentleman being neutral, peace has it two to one. 

Me. Perhaps neither ſhall have it, perhaps I have found a way to recancile both par- 
ties: But go on. 

. iſt Parx. Can any one, who is a friend to Corſica, wiſh for war, in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances ?. 1 deſire to aſk you all one een, are we not a ſet a miſerable poor 
dogs ? | | 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

3d Parr. That we are ſure enough, that no body will deny. 


Enter QUIDAM. 


Quid. Yes, Sir, I deny it. [AJ ftart.} Nay, Gentlemen, let me not diſturb you, I 
beg you will all fit down, py am come to drink a glaſs with you Can Corſica be poor while 
there is this in it? [Lays a Purſe on the Table] Nay, be not afraid of it, Gentlemen, it 
is honeſt gold I aſſure you; you are a ſet of poor dogs, you agree; 1 lay you are _ for 
this is all yours, there, [ Pours it on the Table. ] take it among Du: 

_ aſt Par R. And what are we to do for it? 

Qu1p. Only ſay you are rich, that's all. 
Omnzs. Oh, if that be all! 
Quin. Well, Sir, what is your opinion now ? tell me freely. 


iſt Pats, I will, a man may be in the wrong through 1 — but he's a 2 5 iO 
5 peaks 


[They ſnatch up the Money. 
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ſpeaks with open eyes againſt his conſcience 
you have convinc'd me that we are rich. 
Ou ES. We are all convinc'd. 


Qu1D. Then you are all honeſt fellows, and here is to your healths, and ſince the bottle 


is out, hang ſorrow, caſt away care, &cn take a dance, and I will play you a tune on 
the fiddle. 


Omnes. Agreed. 

iſt PAT R. Strike up when you will, we are ready to attend your motions. 

[Dance here; Quidam dances out and they all dance after him. 

Mev. Perhaps there may be ſomething intended by this dance which you don't take. 

SouR, Ay, what prithee? | 

Mp. Sir, every one of theſe patriots have a hole in their pockets, as Mr. Quidam the 
fiddler there knows; ſo that he intends to make them dance till all the money is fall'n 
through, which he will pick up again, and ſo net loſe one half-penny by his generoſity ; 
jo far from it, that he will get his wine for nothing, and the poor people, alas! out of 
their own pockets, pay the whole reckoning. This, Sir, I think is a very pretty Pan- 
tomime trick, and an ingenious burleſque on all the fourberies which the great Lun has ex- 
hibired in all his entertainments: And ſo ends my play, my farce, or what you pleaſe to 
call it; may I hope it has your Lordſhip's approbation ? 

Lord Day. Very pretty, indeed, it's very pretty. 

Mev. Then, my Lord, I hope 1 ſhall have your encouragement ; for things in this town 
do not always ſucceed according to their merit; there is a vogue, my Lord, which if you 
will bring me into, you will lay a laſting obligation on me: And you, Mr. Sourwit, I 
hope, will ſerve me among the criticks, that I may have no elaborate treatiſe writ to prove 
that a farce of three acts is not a regalar play of five. Laſtly, to you, Gentlemen, whom I 
have not the honour to know, who have pleas'd to grace my rehearſal ; and you Ladies, 


whether you be Shakeſpear's Ladies, or Beaumont and Fletcher's Ladies, I hope you will 
make allowances for a rehearſal, | 


I own I thought we were poor, but, Sir, 


And kindly all report us to the town ; 
No borrow' d, nor no ſtoPn goods we've ſhown, c 
If witty, or if dull, our play's our own, 
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VU 4-41-68: 


(The Muſick-bell rings.) 


Enter the AUTHOR in a Hurry. 4 CRITICK following. 


AUTHOR. 


Hb hold, Mr. Chetwood; don't ring for the overture yet, the devil is not 


dreſſed. He has but juſt put on his cloven foot. 
Crit. Well, Sir, how do you find yourſelf? In what ſtate are your ſpirits ? 

Aurn. Oh! never better. If the audience are but half in ſo good a humour, I war- 
rant for the ſucceſs of my farce. | 
Carr. I wiſh it may ſucceed; but as it is built (you ſay) on ſo ancient a ſtory as that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, I fear ſame part of the audience may not be acquainted with it. 
Would it not have been adviſeable to have writ a ſheet or two by a friend, addreſſed to the 
ſpectators of Euridice, and let them a little into the matter? 

Aurn. No, no; any man may know as much of the ſtory as myſelf, only by looking 
at the end of Litcleton's dictionary, whence I took it. Beſides, Sir, the ſtory is vulgarly 
known.. Who has not heard that Orpheus went down to the ſhades after his wife who 
was dead, and ſo enchanted Proſerpine with his muſick, that ſhe conſented he ſhould carry 
her back, with a proviſo he never turned to look on her in his way, which he could not 
refrain from, and ſo loſt her? Dear Sir, every ſchool-boy knows it. | 

Carr. But for the inſtruction of thoſe beaus who never were at ſchool. 


Aurk. They may learn it from thoſe who have. If you will ſecure me from the cri- 
ticks, I don't fear the beaus. 


Crim. Why, Sir, half the beaus are criticks. | | 
Aurn. Ay! s'gad, I ſhould as ſoon have ſuſpected half the Dutchmen * * dancing - 


maſters. If I bad known this, I would have ſpared them a little. I muſt᷑ ſeave out the 
firſt ſcene, I believe. 


Crit. Why that? 
 AvTa. Why, it is a ſcene between the ghoſts of two beaus. And if the ſubſtance of 


7 beau ed an unſubſtantial thing, as we fee it, what muſt the ſhadow of that ſub- 
ance be ; | 


Crit. Ha, ha, ha. Ridiculous, c 

AuTa. Ay, I think ſo. I think, we da come up to the ridiculous in our farce, and 
that is what a farce ought to be, and all it ought to be: for as your beaus ſet up for 
criticks, ſo theſe criticks on farces may ſet up for beaus. But come, I believe by this, 
the devil and the ghoſts are ready, ſo now, Mr. Chetwood, you may ring away. Sir, if 
you pleaſe to ſit down with me between the ſcenes, I ſhall be glad of your opinion of my 


piece, | 
(They fit : the Overture is played.) 
Vor. II. | R 


Car, 
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Cs rr. Pray, Sir, who are theſe two gentlemen that ſtand ready to ruſh on the ſtage 
Are they the two ghoſts you mention? 

AuTHn. Yes, Sir, they are. Mr. Spindle and captain Weazel, the one belongs to the 
caurt, the other to the army; and they are the repreſentatives of their ſeveral bodies. 
Lou muſt know farther, the one has been. dead ſome time, the other but juſt departed of 
bur huſh, they are gone on. - 


Enter Captain WEAZEL, Mr. SPINDLE. 


Capt. Wzaz. Mr. Spindle, your very humble ſervant. You are welcome, Sir, on 
this fide the river Styx. I am glad to ſee you dead, with all my heart. 

Mr. Sein, Capt. Weazel, I thank you. I hope you are well. 

Capt. Weaz. As well as a dead man can be, my dear. 

Mr. Srix. And faith! that's better than any living man can be, at leaſt any living beau, 
Dead men (they ſay) feel no pain; and I am ſure, we beaus, while alive, feel little elſe : 
but however, at laſt, thanks to a little fever and a great doctor, I have ſhaken off a bad 

conſtitution 3 and now I intend to take one dear ſwing of raking, drinking, whoring, and 
playing the devil, as I have done in the other world. | 
Capt. WAZ. I ſuppoſe then you think this world exactly like that you have left ? 

Mr. Sein. Why, you have whores here, have you not ? 

Capt. Wzaz. Oh, in abundance. 27 74] Yin | 

Mr. Spin. Give me a buſs for that, my dear. And ſome of our acquaintance, fine la- 
dies, are there not! | 

Capt. Wzaz. Ay, ſcarce any other. | 857 

Mr. Sein. Thou dear dog! Well, and how doſt thou lead thy life, thy death, I ſhould 
fay, among em: N 
Capt. WR AZ. Faith! Jack, even as I led my life between cards, dice, muſick, taverns, 
wenches, maſquerades. Sk | 

Mr. Sein. Maſquerades ! Have you thofe too. 8 5 

Capt. WEA. Thoſe! Ay, they were borrow'd hence. 

Mr. Six. What a delicious place this hell is! 

Capt. We az. Sir, it is the only place a fine gentleman ought to be in. 

Mr. Spin. How it was miſrepreſented to us in the other world. f 

Capt. WAZ. Plhaw! that hell did not belong to our religion; for you and I, Jack, 
you know, and moſt of our acquaintance were always heathens. 

Mr. Spin. Well, but what ſort of a fellow is the old gentleman, the devil, hey? 

Capt. Wzaz. Is he? Why a very pretty ſort of a gentleman, a very fine gentleman; 
but, my dear, you have ſeen him five hundred times already. The moment I ſaw him 
here, I remembered to have ſeen him ſhuffle cards at White's and George's ; to have met 
him often on the Exchange, and in the Alley, and never miſſed him in or about Weſt: 
minſter-hall. I will introduce you to him. | NIN 

Mr. Srix. Ay, do. And tell him I was hanged, that will recommend me to him. 

Capt. We az. No, hanged, no; then he will, take you for a r rogue, a ſort of 
people he abominates ſo, that there are ſcarce any of them here. No, if you would re- 
commend yourſelf to him, tell him you deferved to be hanged, and was too great for 
the law. +, 

Mr. Seixn, Won't he find me out? | | 

Capt. Wz az. If he does, nothing pleaſes him ſo much as lying: for which reaſon, he is 
ſo fond of no ſort of pgs as the lawyers. 

Mr. Spiv. Methinks, he might, for the ſame reaſon, be fond of us courtiers too. 

Capt. We az. Sir, we have no cauſe to complain of our reception. | 


| 
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Mr. Spin. But have you no news here, Jack. 7 | 

Capt. WE az. Yes, truly we have ſome, and pretty remarkable news too. Here is « 
man come hither after his wife. 

Mr. Spiv. What! to deſire the devil to take great care of her, that ſhe may not come 
back again? 

Capt. Wz az. No, really, to deſire her back again; and 'tis thought he will obtain his 


_  -- 
"Mr. Srix. Ay; he muſt be a hard-hearted devil indeed, to deny a man ſuch a requeſt 
as that. 


Capt. Wzaz. Did you never hear of him in the other world? he is a very fine ſinger, 
and his name is Orpheus. 
Mr. Seix. Oh ay! he's an Italian. Signior Orpheo——lI have heard him ſing in the 


opera in Italy. I ſuppoſe, when he goes back again they will have him in England. But 
who have we here ? 


Capt. Wz az. This is the woman I ſpoke of, Madam Eurydice. 
Mr. Spix. Faith! ſhe is handſome, and if ſhe had been any body's wife but my own, I 
would have come hither for her with all my heart. . 

AuTH. That ſentiment compleats the character of my courtier, who is ſo complaiſant, 
that he ſins only to comply with the mode; and goes to the devil, not out of any inclina- 
tion, but becauſe it is the faſhion. Now for Madam Eurydice, who is the fine lady of my 
play: And a fine lady ſhe is, or I am miſtaken. 


Enter EURYDICE. 


Evx. Capt. Weazel, your very humble ſervant. - 

Capt. Wzaz. Your ſervant, Lady Fair. A gentleman of my acquaintance, deſires 
the honour of kiſſing your hands. 

Evus. Any gentleman of your acquaintance. From England, I preſume. 

Mr. Spix. Juſt arived thence, Madam. 

'Evr. You have not been at court yet, Sir, I ſuppoſe. You will meet with a very 
hearty welcome from his majeſty. He has a particular kindneſs for people of your 
nation. 

Mr. Seix. I hope, Madam, we ſhall always deſerve it. 

Capt. Wzaz. But I hope the news is not true, that we are to loſe you, Madam Eu- 

dice. 

1 How can you doubt it, when my huſband is come after me? Do you think 
| 1 * refuſe me, or that I can refuſe to go back with a huſband who came hither 
or me 

Mr. Spin. Faith! I don't know; but if a huſband was to go back to the other world 
after his wife, I believe, he would ſcarce perſuade her to come hither with him. 

Eu. Oh but, Sir, this place alters us much for the better. Women are quite different 
creatures after they have been here ſome time. 

Capt. Weaz. And ſo you will go? 

Ev. It is not in my power. You know it is poſitively againſt the law of the realm. 
ng to go, I diſcharge the duty of a wife. And if the devil won't let me, I can't 

_ ; 

Capt. Wz xz. I am afraid of the power of his voice, I wiſh he be able to reſiſt that 
charm; and I fancy, if you was to confeſs ingenuouſly, it is his voice that charms you to 
go back again. | 

Eur. Indeed, Sir, you are miſtaken.” I do not think the merit of a man, like that of 
a nightingale, lies in bis throat. It is _ has a fine pipe, and if you will carry your 

2 | friend 


* - 
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friend to court this morning, he may hear him; but though it is poſſible my heart may 
Have its weak ſides, 1 ſolemnly proteſt no one will ever reach it through my ears. 
Mr. Spin. That's ſtrange: for it is the only way to all the ladies hearts in the other 
Eun. Ha, ha, ha! I find you beaus know juſt as much of a woman as you ever did. 
Do you imagine when a Lady expires at an opera, ſhe thinks of the ſignior that's ſinging ? 
No, no, take my word for it, muſick puts ſofter and better things in her head. | 


. 


Do not aſk me, Charming Phillis. _ 
When a woman lies expiring | 
at fal, lal, lal, lal, lal. o_— 
Do yon think ber, Sir, deſiring 
nothing more than ha, ha, ha! [Exit between the Beaus. 


Carr. If you will give me leave, Sir, I think you have not enough diſtinguiſhed the 
character of your courtier from your ſoldier. ' 

Aurn. What foldier! Have you miſtaken my army-beau for a ſoldier. You might as 
well take a Temple-beau for a lawyer. Sir, a beau is a beau ſtill, whatever. profeſſion he 
belongs to; the beaus in all profeſſions differ in nothing but in dreſs; and therefore, Sir, to 
diſtinguiſh the character of my army-beau from my court-beau, I clap a cockade into 
his hat, and that is all the diſtinction I can make between them —— But mum: Pluto is 
going on. 


"a 


SCENE tbe Court of PLUTO. 


Euter PLUTO, PROSERPINE, ond ORPHEUS.: 


PLuTo. Indeed, friend eus, I am concerned I cannot nome your requeſt without- 
infringing the laws of my realm. Aſk me any thing elſe, and be certain of obtaining: 
+ riches, power, or whatever is in my gift. Indeed, you ought to be contented with the 
common fate of men. Conſider you had the poſſeſſion of your wife ſomething more than 


a twelvemonth. 


Ros. Long enough, I am ſure, for any poor woman to be confined within the fetters 
of matrimony. | 15 | 

Pruro. Is it poſſible that that voice, which can lull the cares of every other aſleep, . 

mould not be able to aſſuage thoſe of your own breaſt ? 


Aurz. Now for a taſte of Recitativo. My farce is an Oglio of tid· bits. 


ORPHE US, (i Recitativo.) 


. Curſt be the crudl ſciſſars of the fates, 
| That ſnipt ber thread of life, and curſt that law 
Which now forbids ber to my arms. 
No, cruel king, detain your offer d wealth, 
Aud bang my harp forſaken in your realm: 
For all things uſeleſs are to me 3 
Without Eurydice. | | 
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AEN. 


Riches, can you eaſe reſtore, 
Riches make mt with the more 


Then can wealth and * pleaſe, . 
When my charmer ſmiles at theſe ;, 
Give me, give me her alone. 


Proto. (is -rapteres) O tare, caro—=—(What ſhall | do? If 1 hear another ſong I am 
vanquiſhed. Should he deſire thee, my dear, I could hardly deny him.) 
| | K [ Afide to Proſerpine. 
Pros. That may poſſibly be, my dear, (and I:wiſty he would with all my heart.) 
| | | Aſide. 

Pruro. Conſider, child, there is no danger in the precedent : for as he is the fir man 
whoever deſired to have his wife again, it is poſſible he may be the laſt. 

Pros. I own the requeſt odd enough; nor do I know any miracle that would equal it, 
unleſs ſhe ſhould conſent to go along with him, which I much queſtion : for 1 don't re- 
member to have ever heard her mention her huſband's name *till his arrival here. And 
though you may make free with your own laws, and your own people, I hope, Mr. 
Pluto, you will not uſurp any authority over mine. By Styx, if you give one dead wife 
back again to her huſband, againſt her will, I will make hell too hot to hold you. 

Pruro. Do not be in a paſſion, my dear. | 

Pros. My dear, I will be ina paſſion. Shall youpreſcribe to me what to be in? 

PLuTo. You need not fear the loſs of yoot ſubjects; tho? you ſhould promiſe to return 
every wife that was aſked. 


Pros. How, Sir, have I not ſeveral widows whoſe jointures died with them; whoſe - 
huſbands would not only aſk; but walk hither barefoot to get them again? But you are 
always deſpiſing my ſubjefts. I am ſure no goddeſs of quality was ever uſed as I 


am. It would never be believed on earth, that the devil is a worſe huſband than any 
there. 


AuTH.. Conſidering where the ſcene lies, I think theſe ſentiments are not mal. d- propos. 


Enter EURYDICE, WEAZEL, SPINDLE. WEAZEL introduces SPINDLE ta 
PLUTQ ad PROSERPINE: EURYDICE ge, % ORPHEUS.. 
12 ORPHEUS (Recitativa.) - 


Ob my Eurydice | the cruek king, 
Still obdurate; refuſes to my arms 


The prepaſſalian of my love... 
| EU 
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EUR T DICE /Recitative.) 


> | . Unkind Fate, 
| | Fo ſoon to put an end 10 all our joys! 
| And barbarous law of Erebus | 
. That will not reinſtate us in our bliſs. 


| Oren. And muſt you ſtay? 
7 | Evs. Aud muſt you 44 
Oren. Ob 10? 
Evsx. *Tis fo. 
Oren. Ob 20 
Eunx. *Tis ſo. 


Cui. Why does Eurydice ſpeak in dee! | 
AvTn. Out of complaiſance to her huſband. As you will find her to hon through my 


whole piece, like a very polite and well. bred lady.— intend this le as a contraſt to 
the devil and his wife. * 7 Wag 


9 
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Ourn, Farewell, ye groves and mountains, 
Ze onte delighiful fountains, 
Where my charmer us'd to ftray, 
Fw Where in gentle am rous ply, | 
e bt Wanton, willing, 8 
by | he Burning, billing, 
41 | Ever chearful, ever gay, | 
7 We have m_ the ſummer-day. 


- 
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Where herds fo ot their lowing, 
And trees forger-thei blowing, 

Joining with the fleecy flocks, 

Aud the hard and maſſy rocks, 

All came prancing, 
Skipping, dancing : 
Not the magick of my ſong 
But thy eyes drew all along. 


PLuTo. I am conquered; by Styx, you ſhall have her back. Take my wife too; take 
every thing; another ſong, and take my crown. 


4 - "Pros. Hold, hold, not ſo generous, good king Pluto. If the young lady pleaſes to 
= return with her huſband, as you have ſworn by Styx, ſhe may. 


AvTa. There, Sir, there. I have carried the power of muſick beyond Orpheus, 
Amphion, and all of them; I have made it inſpire a man to get the better of his wife. 
Pros. But I inſiſt on her conſent being aſked. 


Seb. [to Weaz.] I find in hell the grey mare is the better horſe. 
Wzaz. Yes, faith! Jack, and no where elſe, I believe. 


On RH. Thanks moſt infernal majeſty ; 
J aſk no greater boon. © 
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Evn. You may depend too ſurely on your Eurydice, to doubt her conſent to whatever 
would make you happy. But—it is a long way from hence to the other. world; and you. 
know, by experience, my dear, I am an exceeding bad traveller. 

Oren. Pll carry you on my ſhoulders. 

Euk. O, dear creature! your ſhoulders would fail, indeed, they would. And if I 
ſhould be taken ſick on the road, what ſhould I do? Indeed, in this world, I might make · 


a tolerable ſhift ; but on the other ſide the river Styx, if I was fainting, no publick houſe 
dare ſell me a dram. 


Oxen. I will buy two gallons, and carry them with me. | 
Eur. Life, child, is ſo very uncertain, that who knows but as ſoon as I am got hence, 


I may be ſurnmoned back the next day; and conſider, what an intolerable fatigue two ſuch. 
journeys taken together would be. 


On R. Is it not a journey which I have undertaken for you? 

Eur, O you. great creature, you! You are a man, and am a poor weak woman. I 
hope you don't compare your ſtrength with mine. Beſides, if I was able to go, it is really- 
ſo much better to be here than to be married, that I muſt be mighty filly to think of 
returning, Indeed, dear Orphy, I ſhould be aſhamed to ſhew my face after it. 


| N 
ob Lud! 1 ſhould be quite aſbam' d, 
My former friends to ſee ;. 
In an aſſembly if I'm nam d, 
' They'd point and cry, that's ſhe. 
From huſbands when *tis thought ſo fine 
For wives to run away, 
Should I return again with mine, 
What can the world all ſay ? 


Oxyn. Can you go then. will you refuſe me? | Sy 
Evs. My dear, you know I always hated to refuſe you ſo much; that I hated you ſhould: 
aſk me any thing; if it was- reaſonable I ſhould do it of my own accord:; but I never will. 
be perſuaded out of my reaſon. 
| | | A FR V. 
Oren. That marriage is a great evil, 
Who'll ever diſpute more in life, 
When they bear Ive prevail'd on the devil, 
And. cannot prevail on my wife, poor man “ 
And cannot prevail on my wife. 
Eun. But when thoſe who bear your ſad ditty, 
' _ Shall the date of your wedding explores 
Da you think men a buſband.will pity, 
Who ſhould have known better before, poor man! 
Who ſaculd have news better before? 


Prure. The doem is fix'd, I aſk your pardon, my dear (10 Prof) but I ſwore by Styx: 
before I thought of it, that ſhe ſhould go; 

Pros. Ay, you are always ſwearing before you. think of it: However, Eurydic-, ſince 
that's the caſe, the oath muſt be kept. Bur I can add a clauſe to- the bill, if he logs back. 
on you once in the way, you ſhall return, and that I ſwear by Styx. 


PiuTas. - 


| * 
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Pruro. Do you hear, Sir, what my wife ſays ? 

Mr. Spin. (e. Weaz.) This river Styx, ſeems a pretty way of ending controverſies be- 
«tween man and wife. It i is pity the Thames had not the ſame. virtue. 

Oren. Thanks, moſt diabolical majeſty, for your infernal kindneſs, 


i * hope you will take care, and not, forfeit the advantage of this favour I have 
anted you. | 

"—_— Which I have granted, if you pleaſe, Sir. 

PLuTo. Ay, which my wife has granted. | 


Capt. Wzaz. (o Spin.) You ſee how ill people expreſs TEES, oh they call a 
bad dean the devil of a huſband. 50 * 


Evs. I thank your majeſty, Madam, for your interpaſirion in my behalf; and if I did 


:not improve it, I ſhould be unworthy of your royal favour, 

Pros. I doubt not but you have been here long enough to learn to qutwit your huſband. 

 Evs. Few tte Madam, need come hither-to learn that art. 

Pros. I am glad they behave ſo well.. eat Eurydice, 1 WR you a good jour- 
mey with all mY Las and hope to. ſee you ſogn again. 

Evs. The firſt moment it is in my power, I aſſure. your Maj ajety. 

PLuTo. F 1 Orpheus, farewel, I give t thee thy wife wi greater pleafure, ſince I hope, 
as thou haſt come hither now to get her, thou wilt return hither ſhortly to get rid of her. 

[Exeunt F luto, Prof. Capt. Weaz. and Spin. 

Eu. Well, Sir; and ſo I muſt take a trip with you to the other world. How was it 
-poſſible, you could come hither to fetch me back when | was dead, who had fo often 
wiſhed me here, while alive? 

Oxen. Thoſe were only the ſudden blaſts of paſſion. Belides, as is the common fate 
of mortals, I never knew my happineſs *rill I loft it. © 

Evur. And was you then really concerned for me? 4.1 


Oren. Yes, my dear, and I think you was fo for me; es tears at our parting, gave 
me ſufficient aſſurance. 


Evus. Ha, ha, ha! I was afraid of 8 child, that was al Upon my word, my 
dear, parting with thee was all the little comfort I had. "4 j 
Oar u. Did you delire it then? 
Eus. Moſt heartily upon my word. I ſeldom prayed for any thing elſe. 
Oren, Why, did we not live comfortably together? 
Evus. O very comfortably! Did you not leave me to run after the golden fleece ? 
Oren. Nay, if you come to that, did you not run away from me, and ſtay at T hebes 
by yourſelf a whole winter ? 


* And did not you keep a miſtreſs in my abſence, when you might have come to 

ane * 
Oxen. Did not you ſpend in diverſions and play, what ſhould have kept your family? 
Evs. And did not you ſpend on miſtrefſes what ſhould have kept your wife? 

_ Oren. Was not you almoſt exernally in the vapour? 

Evur. And was not you the occaſion of my vapours ? Did not you kill favourite 
monkey, becauſe I would not dance with that rake Hercules, and the reſt * | your bro- 
ther Argonauts. 

Oren. You have dined with that rake Hercules when J have not been by, I believe; 
and did not you crack one of my beſt fiddles, only becauſe | would not dance with that 
coquet” Miſs Atalanta, and the reſt of your flirts. 


R. You have danced with her in rr I fancy ; and I would break your fiddle 
again, Sir, on the ſame occaſion. 
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Oren. And I would ſee you and your monkey at the devil, if you affronted my 

Eur. Ha, ha, ha! Then you would come after me again, as you have now; ha, ha, ha! 

Oren. Nay, do not laugh ſo immoderately. 

Eves. How can I avoid it at this comfortable ſtate of life which you are ſo fond of, 
as to deſire over again? | 

Oren. But experience might teach us to amend our faults for the future. . 

Eunx. Experience rather ought to teach us the impoſlibility of ſuch an amendment : for 
if we could have learnt ſo, we might have learnt from the examples of others, when we 
were firſt married, and from our own in a ſhort time; but I never perceived any better 
effe& from the remembrance of a paſt quarrel than the working up a new one. Could 
experience cure folly, men would not want that cure very early in life, | 


11 . --$k, 


If men from experience a leſſon could reap, 
To fly from the folly they'd ſeen, 

What madman at forty a miſtreſs would keep, 
What woman would love at eighteen ! 

I bat woman, &. 


ae greg l. la 
o 
At the end of the ſtweet boney-moon. 
Alt the end, &c. 
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So if you have a mind to improve and profit by your own experience, cen look back at 
the third and return ſingle as you came. a; 
Oren. No, I will be ſo complacent, that I had rather prove your hypotheſis than my 


. | 8 
Eon. N In thoſe laſt words of your's matrimony ſeemed to begin 

again : for to refuſe his wife with civility, is the true complacence of a huſband 

a good journey to us. W * 4 | 


A IX VI. 
Turn, O turn thee, deareſt creature. 


Turn O turn, dear, do not fly me; 
V 4 od wor; 4 
Jen not me; 
If you lov'd, yon d laot about. | 


. 


+] Tei, foe following: 
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8 CE N E, The Banks of the River 7 | . 
FR” 7 Bey call Charon ſroerdl times without. 3 


Arn. So now Charon i is out of the way, and the audience will * of . 

Cx ns I pray, Sir, why does Orpheus talk ſometimes i in Recitativo, 'and fometimes 
out of it | 

Aurn. Why, Sir, I do not care to tire the audience with too much Recitativo; I ob- 
ſerve they go to ſleep at an opera.” | Beſides, you may give yourfelf a good reaſon, why he 
leaves off finging : for I think his wife er well be e e WW him out of tune 
Are you ſatisfied -— 

Cx ir. I could ask another queſtion. Why have you made the devil henpecked ? 

AvTa. Sir, you know where I have laid the ſcene, and how could hell be better ro- 
preſented than by ſuppoſing the 8 under e e But O 


Charon is come at laſt. 


„ 


Euter C HARON 2 MACCAHONE: 


Cn. You, Mr. Maccahone, vill you pleaſe to pay me my fare? 


Mac. Ay, fet would I with all my ſhoule, but HONEY I did die not worth a ſixpence, 
and that I did leave behind me. 

CA. Sir, if you do not pay me, I ſhall carry vou back again. 

Mac. To my own country! Arrah do, honey. Uboboot what a ſhoy it will K 
my relations, that are now ſinging, an anthem: called the Iriſh How! aver me, to ſee me 
alive, when they know that J am dead. 

CA. If you do not pay your fare, I ſhall carry you to the other ſide of the river, 
where you ſhall wander on the banks a thouſand years. 

Mac. Shall 1? what, where I did ſee half a dozen gentlemen walkin alone ? Uboboo! 


upon my ſhoule; the laugh. is . 1507 07 nim z wine wor 
CHa. DO what doſt thou laugh at? 27 "uf I een 5 


_ Mac. Llanghto think bor I will bice you... . IT 23 

CA. What wilt thou do? 

Mac. Upon my. ſhoule, I will get 3 ſwim over 1 wilt fend upon 
the poſt. to. the other world IT a'bridge, and }-know where I gan bu; one very 
cheap; and when there is a MET believe no one will come into qu boat that can 
go over the water upon dry land. 


CA. Here, take this fellow ſome of you, and ferry him back again, where he ſhall 


ſtay till his bridge is built. But wem have wie hete? 1 ſuppoſe the couple who are by 
Pluto's ſpecial order to be ferry d over to the other ſide. 


Enter ORPHEUS H EURT DICE. 
Onxrn. If you pleaſe, Mr. Charon, to prepare your boat, I ſuppaſe you have received 


your orders. 
CHA. Maſter, the boat is juſt gone over, it will be back a inſtantly. I wiſh you 
* Itallan catches. 


would be ſo good in the mean time, maſter, to give us one 

Ong. Why doſt thou love muſick then, friend Charon? 

Ons. Yes, "fags! Maſter, I do. It went to my heart t' other day, that I did not dare 
ferry over Signior Quaverino. 


Oarn. Why didft thou not dare? 


2 . 
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Cn. I don't know, Sir; judge Rhadamanthus ſaid it was againſt the law: for that 
no body was to come into this country but men and women; and that the'Signior was nei- 
ther the one nor the other. 

Oxen. Your lawyers, I ſuppoſe, have "RAGE 1 here in hell. 

CA. Nay, for that matter, they are pretty much the ſame here as on earth. 

Evus. Help, help, I ſhall be drowned, I ſhall be drowned ! 

Oren. (turning) Ha! Eurydice's voice 

EvuR. O unlucky misfortune! why would you look behind you, when you knew the 

een's command ? 

Oren. Thou wicked woman, why wouldſt thou tempt me? 

Eur. How unreaſonable is that, to lay the blame on me ! Can I help my fears? You 
know I was always inclined to be hyſterical : but it is like you, to lay the blame on me, 
when you know yourſelf to be guilty ; when you know you are tired of me already, and 
looked back, A pl. qe to loſe me. 

Oxrn. And doſt thou accuſe me? 

Evus. I don't accuſe you. I need not accuſe you. Your own wicked conſcience muſt 
doit, Oh! had you loved like me, you could have borne to have gone a million of miles, 
I 3 ſure, I could have gone farther, and never once have looked back upon you. (Pre- 
tenaing 10 

— 2 accident; but ſtill we may go on. Proſperpine can never know it. 

EvuR. (ſpeaking Brist) No, I promiſed to return the moment you looked back; and a 
woman of honour muſt keep her promile, 4 it reed to leave her huſband, 


N WET 


d Farewel, my dear, 
Since fate ſevere 
Has cut us twice in twain. 
Oren. Say not farewell, 
TA bark to bell, 
A ſong thee back again. 
Evk. No, Orphens, no 
| You ſball not go. 
On n. And muſt we, muſt we part? 
Eur. We muſt away, 


For if you flay, | 
En ' twill break my beart. 


Todd dear, 

I downward ſteer, 
Du upward to the light ; 
Take no more leave, 
For I muſt grieve 
e are out of fight. 


1 Come, maſter oben ern e but een er 


did. I believe the devil would be very glad to go with e bi 
i en l — oa! (nt . 
8 2 . Orpheus 


* 
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Orpheus, ( Recitativo. ) 


Ungrateful, barbarous woman ! 
Infernal Stygian monſter! = 
Henceforth mankind 

PI teach to hate the ſex. 


. 


Fa husband henceforth, wwho has buried his wife, 
Of Pluto, requeſt ber again brought to life: 
Pluto, grant his requeſt as be entexs thy port al, 
And Fove for bis comfort | 

And Fove for bis comfort, | 
O make ber, O make her, O make her immortal ! 


AuTH. There, now the audience muſt ſtay a little, while the grave ſcene is preparing. 


Pray, Mr. Chetwood, haſten things as much as poſſible. 


Carr. I fee Mr. Orpheus is come to his Recitativo again. 
AvTn. Yes, Sir, jult-as he loſt his ſenſes. I wiſh our opera compoſers could give as 


good a reaſon for their Recitativo. 


to lead, that I can ſcarce perceive any difference, unleſs (I hope yo 


Cart. What would you have them bring nothing but mad people together into their 


opera's ? 


Aurk. Sir, if they did not bring abundance of mad people together into their opesas, 
they would not be able to ſubſiſt long at the extravagant prices they do, nor their fingers 
to keep uſeleſs miſtreſſes ; which, by the by, is a very ingenious burleſque on our taſte. 

Crit. Ay, _ . 5 I ; N | 5 

Aurn. Why, Sir, for an Engliſh people to ſupport an extravagant Italian opera, of 
which they underſtand nor reliſh neither the ſenſe nor the ſound, is heartily as * 
and much of a piece with an eunuch's keeping a miſtreſs : nor do I know whether his 
ability is more deſpiſed by his miſtreſs, or our taſte by our ſingers. « 

Carr. Huſh, huſh, don't diſturb the play. 


SCEN E, Pluto's Court. 


PLUTO, WEAZELE, SPINDLE. 
Pruro. Well, Mr. Spindle, pray how do you like your way of living here? 
li 


Mr. Spin. Upon my word, may it pleaſe your majeſty, it is ſo ey hs the life I uſed 
ur Majeſty will not be 


_ offended) I think you are not quite ſo wicked here, as we uſed to be in the other world. 


Pruro. Why truly, that is what I am afraid of, Mr. Spindle, and that is what I regret 
very much: but I know no remedy for it; for as it is impoſſible to make the people here 
wo ſe, ſo I believe it is impracticable to make them there better. (How little theſe 


wretches know, that the vices which were their pleaſures in the other world, are their 


- puniſhment here 3 and that the moſt vicious man need ſcarce any other puniſhment than 


that of being confined to bis vice !) llt. 


2 | ; Ayrk. 
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Aerx. There, Sir! There is morality for you out of the mouth of the devil, if that 
de not 4 fuco dare lucem, let another handle the pen for me. | 

Mr. Ser. One vice in particular, that we excel you in, is h iſy. 

WAZ. It cannot be otherwiſe : for as his diabolical majeſty is known to have ſuch an 
antipathy to virtue, you may be certain, no one here will affect it. 

Pluro. Why not? I am no enemy to the affectation of it; and if they were to counter-- 


feit never ſo nicely, they might depend on it, I ſhould ſee through them. But ha! my 
wife and Eurydice ! J 


Euter PROSERPINE and EURYDTCE: 


Pros. Yes, Sir, the gentleman could not ſtay, it ſeems, till he got home; but look-- 
ed back on his treaſure, and ſo forfeited it. 

Eur. And yet, I took all the pains in my power to prevent it, continually intreating 
him to look forward, frightened out of my wits every ſtep, leſt he ſhould ſee me by a 


fide glance, and yet all would not do; he would, (/eþbing ).he would look. back upon me, 
and ſo I have loſt him for ever. 


PLvuTo. Be comforted, Madam. 

Ev. It is in your power to comfort me. 

PLuTo.. And, be aſſured, it is in my will. | 

Evs. Then you muſt promiſe me never to ſend me back: for, truly, there is (campo ſed) 
ſo much pain in parting, that, ſince it muſt happen, Iam reſolved never to ſee my huſ- 
band again, if I can help it. 

Pros. Be eaſy: for by Styx, he never ſhall ſend you back. 

Mr. Spin. However, there is ſome hypocriſy here, I find. [A/ide to Weaz: 

WAZ. Ay, among the women. | 

Pros. Well, my dear Eurydice, I am ſo pleaſed to ſee you returned, that I will celebrate 
a holiday in all my dominions. Let Tantalus drink, and take Ixion off the wheel. Let 
every ons's punifmeat be remitted a whole day. Do you hear, huſband ? what are you. 
thinking of: Do you take care and ſignify my pleaſure ?* r 

Puro. I ſhall, my dear. Do you hear, all of you? It is my wife's pleaſure that you 
ſhould all keep holiday. | | 

Pros.. And hark'e, Sir, I defire you would wave your wand, and conjure. back ſome 
of your devils that dance at the play-houſes in the other world. 

PLuTo. My dear, I will obey your commands. 8 

Pros. You ſee, my dear Eurydice, the manner in which I live with my huſband. He 
ſettled one half of the government on me at my marriage, and I have, thank fate, pretty 
well worked him out of the other _ : Thus I make myſelf ſome little amends for his 
'mmortality. | 


3 1 And ſure a wife ought to have ſome amends made her for ſuch a terrible circum - 
ce. 


Pruro. My dear, the dancers are come. 


; Evr. Well, I am quite charmed with your majeſty's behaviour to a huſband. . 
Pros. And I am ſo charmed with yours, that you ſhall henceforth be my chief fa- 
vourite. | 


A. 
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A Grand DANCE. 


e HO RUS. 


Eu. From leſſons like theſe 
You may, if you pleaſe, 
Good husbands, learn to be civil; 
For you find *tis in vain 
To wiſh for us again, | 
When once we are gone to the devil. 


\ 


| Pros. At each little pet 
Do-not quarrel and fret, 
And wiſh your wives dead, for TI tell you, 
If they once touch this ſhore, 
1 You ſhall have them no more, 
Tho to fetch them you ſend Farinello. 


PLuTo. Attend to Old Nick, 
Ze brethren, that ſtick 
Like me in Hymen's faſt fetters 
Tf you'd lead quiet lives, 
Give way to your wives, 
As you ſee muſt be done by your betters. 


Cnor. Attend to Old Nick, 
Ze brethren, that ſtick, 
Like him in Hymen's faſt fetters, 
If you'd lead quiet lives, 
Give way to your Wives, 


A. you ſee muſt be done by your betters. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


YpaTTER, 
SourwiT, 


Lord Daryz8, 


Mrs. CRAR K. 


Mr. LAczv. 
Mr. Ward. 
Mr. Rogz RTS. 


Mr. Davis. 
Mxs. Haywoonp; 


Mr, Br Ax zs. 


Mr. LowrnzEx. 
Mr. Pur LN. 
Mr. Torrixc. 
Mr. Woopzuxx. 


Mr. Menz. 


Mr. Jon xs. 
Mr. Machzx. 


Mr. Woobuxx. 


EURY De rss, 
O R, | 


A WORD t the WISE. 
E ² : ]ĩ—⁵ mn ³˙ A1. . 


Enter S PAT TER, SOURWIT, and Lord DAPPER. 


SPAT TER. 


Y Lond, 1 am extremely obliged to you for the honour you ſhew me in ſtaying 


M to the rehearſal of my Tragedy: I hope it will pleaſe your lordſhip, as well as 
Mr. Medley's Comedy has, for I aſſure you it is ten times as ridiculous. 


Sovs. Is it the merit of a Tragedy, Mr, Spatter, to be ridiculous ? 

Spar, Yes, Sir, of ſuch tragedies as mine; and I think you, Mr, Sourwit, will grant 
me this, that a Tragedy had better be ridiculous than dull; and that there is more merit 
in making the audience laugh, than in ſetting them aſleep. 

Lord Dae. I beg, Sir, you would begin, or I ſhar't get my hair powder'd before din- 
ner ; for I am always four hours about it. 

Sour. Why, pr'ythee, what is this Tragedy of thine ? 

Sear. Sir, it is the damnation of Eurydice; I fancy, Mr. Sourwit, you will allow I 
have choſe this ſubje& very cunningly, for as the town have damn'd my play, for their own 
ſakes they will not damn'the damnation of it. | 
Sous. Faith, I muſt confeſs, there is ſomething of ſingular modeſty in the inſtance. 

Spar. And of ſingular prudence too; what ſignifies denying the fact after ſentence, and 
dying with a lye in your mouth? No, no, rather, like a good pious criminal, rejoice, 
that in being put to ſhame, you make ſome attonement for your ſins; and I hope to do fo 
in the following play, for it is, Mr. Sourwit, of a moſt inſtructive kind, and conveys to 
us a beautiful image of the inſtability of human greatneſs, and the uncertainty of friends, 
You-ſee here the author of a mighty farce at the very top and pinacle of poetical or rather 
farcical greatneſs, follow'd, flatter'd, and ador'd by a crowd of dependants; on a ſudden 
fortune changing the ſcene, and his farce being damn'd, you ſee him become the ſcorn of 
his admirers, and deſerted and abandon'd by all thoſe who courted his favour, and ap- 
pear'd the foremoſt to uphold and protect him. Draw the ſcene, and diſcover Mr. Pil- 


lage. | [Scene draws. 
Soon. Who is he? A | Ty War" 

Sr. The author of the farce.. ih 

Sour. A very odd name for an author. i | 

Spar. Perhaps you will not remain long in that opinion: bur ſilence. 

Pri. Who'd wiſh to be the author of a farce, 

Surrounded daily by a croud of actors, 
Gaping for parts, and never to be ſatisfied ? 
Yet, ſay the wiſe, in loftier ſears of life, 


Von. II. | T N Sol- 
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Solicitation is the chief reward; 
And Wolſey's ſelf, that mighty miniſter, 
In the full height and zenith of his power, 
Amid a croud of ſycophants and ſlaves, 
Was but perhaps the author of a farce, 
Perhaps a damn'd one too. *Tis all a cheat, 
Some men play little farces, and ſome great. | [ Exit. 
Spar. Now for the levee.. 
Sour. Whoſe levee, Sir? 
Spar. My poet's, Sir. : 
Sour. S'death, Sir, did ever any mortal hear of a poet's levee ? 

SPAT. Sir, my poet is a very great man. 
Sour. And pray, Sir, of what ſort of people do you compoſe your great man's levce ? 
Sear. Of his dependants, Sir: pray of what fort of people are all great mens levee 
compos'd ? I have been forc'd, Sir, to do a ſmall violence to hiſtory, and make my great 
man not only a poet, but a maſter of a playhouſe ; and ſo, Sir, his levee is compos'd of 
actors ſoliciting for parts, printers for copies, box-keepers, ſcene-men, fidlers, and candle- 
ſauffers. And now, Mr. Sourwit, do you think I could have compos'd his levee of pro- 

perer company? Come, enter, enter Gentlemen. | 
| [The Levee enters, and range themſelves to a ridiculous tune. 
Emer PILLAGE. | 
iſt AcT. Sir, you have'promis'd me a part a long time: if you had not intended to 
employ me, it would have been kind in you to have let me know it, that I might have 
turn'd myſelf to ſome trade or other. | | 
Pit. Sir, one farce cannot find parts for all; but you ſhall be provided for in time. Yau 
muſt have patienee; I intend to exhibit ſeveral farces, depend on me you ſhall have a part. 
iſt AcT. I humbly thank you. F ie 
2d Acr. Sir, I was to have a principal part long ago. | 
PII. Speak to me before the parts are caſt, and I will remember you in. my next farce; 
I ſhall exhibit ſeveral. I am very glad to ſee you, you remember my farce is to [To 3d 
 Afor.] come on to-day, and will lend me your hands. ROE A 
3d Acr. Depend on me. 
Fit. And you, Sir, I hope, will clap heartily. 
4th Act. De' el o' my fal, but I will. | 
PII. Be ſure and get into the houſe as ſoon as the doors are open. 
Ich Aer. Fear me not, I will but get a bet of denner, 
huſe—but— —- | | 
PII. What, Sir? . 
4th Acr. I want money to buy a pair of gloves. 
PII. I will order it you out of the office. | "IIS 
4th AcT. De'el o' my ſal, but I will clap every gud thing, till I bring the huſe dow 
Pit. That won't do: the town of its own accord will applaud what they like; you mu 
ſtand by me, when they diſlike I don't defire any of you to clap unleſs when you hear 3 
hiſs—let that be your cue for clapping. 1. 
Aut. We'll obſerve. WET | 
| Sth Acr. But, Sir, I have not money enough to get into the houſe. 
IL. I cannot diſburſe it. 1 
gth AcT. But I hope you will remember your promiſes, Sir. 
FIL. Some other time, you ſee I am buſ 
What are your commands, Sir? 
; | iſt PII. 


en Kis 8 


iſt Pax r. I am a printer, and deſire to print your play. 

2d PRINT. Sir, Ill give you the moſt money. 

Pit. [To 2d Printer, whiſpering] You ſhall have it—Oh! I am heartily glad to fee you. 
[Takes him afide.] You know my farce comes on to-day, and I have many enemies; I 
hope you will ſtand by me, | 

oeT. Depend on me, never fear your enemies, 
Ill warrant we make more noiſe than they. 


Pit. Thou art a very honeſt fellow. [Shaking bim by the Hand. 
PoeT. I am always proud to ſerve you. | 


Pit, I wiſh you would let me ſerve you, I wiſh you would turn actor, and accept of a 

in ſome of my farces. 

PoeT. No, I thank you, I don't intend to come upon the ſtage, myſelf ; but I deſire 
you would let me recommend this handſome, genteel, young fellow to 5c the part of a 
fine gentleman. | 

Pit. Depend on it, he ſhall do the very firſt I bring on the ſtage : I dare ſwear, Sir, 
his abilities are ſuch that the town will be obliged to us both for producing them. 

Por. I hope ſo, but I muſt take my leave of you, for I am to meet a ſtrong party 
that I have engaged for your ſervice. | 

PII. Do, do, be ſure, do clap heartily. :-- ii 

PozT. Fear not, I warrant we bring you off triumphant. _ [Excunt. 

Pit. Then I defy the town, if by my friends, 
Againſt their liking, I ſupport my farce, 
And fill my loaded pockets with their pence z 
- Let after-ages damn me if they pleaſe. 

Sour, Well, Sir, and pray what do you principally intend by this levee ſcene? 

Sear. Sir, I intend firſt to warn all future authors from depending ſolely on a party to 
ſupport them againſt the — of the town. Secondly, ſhewing that even the author 
of a farce may have his attendants and dependants ; I hope greater perſons may learn to 
deſpiſe them, which may be a more uſeful moral than you may apprehend ; for perhaps 
the mean ambition of being worſhipp'd, flatter'd, and attended by ſuch fellows as theſe, 


=y have led men into the worſt of ſchemes from which they could promiſe themſelves 
ittle more. 
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Euter HONESTUS. 
How. You ſent me word that you deſir'd to ſee me. 
Pit. I did, Honeſtus, for my farce appears 
This day upon the ſtage———and I intreat 
Your preſence in the pit, to help applaud ir. 
How. Faith, Sir, my voice ſhall never be corrupt. 
If I approve your farce, I will applaud it; 
If not, Pll hiſs it, tho” I hiſs alone. 
Pit. Now, by my ſoul, I hope to ſee the time, 
When none ſhall dare to hiſs within the houſe. 
How. I rather hope to ſee the time, when none 
Shall come prepar'd to cenſure or applaud, 
But merit always bear away the prize. 
If you have merit, take your merit's due; 
If not, why ſhould a bungler in his art, 
* off ſome better genius from the ſtage ? 
I tell you, Sir, the farce you act to- night, 


” T 2 | I don't 
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err $'D, 
I don't approve, nor will the houſe, unleſs 
Your friends by partiality prevail. 
Beſides, you are moſt impolitick to affront 
The army in the beginning of your piece; 
Your ſatire is unjuſt, I know no ghoft 
Of army-beaus, unleſs of your o making. 


Soux. What do you mean by that? 8 


- SeAT, Sir, in the farce of Eurydice, a ghoſt of an army-beau was brought on fhe 
age. | 


douk. O! ay, I remember him. 


PII. I fear them not, I have ſo many friends, | 
That the majority will ſure be mine. | 
How. Curſe on this way of carrying things by friends. 
This bar to merit; by ſuch unjuſt means, 
A play's ſucceſs, or ill ſucceſs is known, 
And fix'd before it has been try'd i-th' houſe; 
Let grant it ſhou'd ſucceed, grant that by chance, 
Or by the whim and madneſs of the town, 
A farce without coltrivance, without ſenſe | 
Should run to the aſtoniſhment of mankind; 


Think how you will be read in after - times, 


When friends are not, and the impartial judge 

Shall with the meaneſt ſcribbler rank your name; 

Who would not rather wiſh a/ Butler's fame 

Diſtreſs'd, and poor in every thing but ment, | 

Than be the blundering laureat to a court? 
PII. Not — On me, ye gods, beſtow the pence, | 


And give your fame to any.fools you pleafe, | 


How. Your love of pence ſufficiently you nt = 


By raiſing ſtill your prices on the'town. 


PiL. The town for their own ſakes thoſe LATE + 
W hich the additional expence demands. 

How. Then give us a good tragedy for our money, 
And let not Harlequin till pick our pockets, 
With his low paltry tricks, and juggli cheats, | 
Which any ſchool-boy, was he on the Rite, © 
Could do as well as he In former . | 
When better actors ated better plays, * 

The town paid leſs. | 
PII. We have more actors now. 
Hox. Ay, many more, I'm certain, than you need, 


7 


Make your additional expence apparent, 
Let it appear quite neceſſary too 


And then, perhaps, they'll grumble not to pay. 
PII. What is a manager whom the publick rule? 
Hov. The ſervant of the publick, and no more: 

For tho* indeed you ſee the actors paid, 

Yet from the peoples pockets come the pence, 

They theretore how de decide what they will pay for. 
PL. * 8 


You 
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You may aſſure yourſelf a dedication. 
How, No bribe——1 go impartial to your cauſe, 

Like a juſt critick, to give worth applauſe, 

But damn you if you write againſt our laws. [ Exit, 
Pit. I wiſh I cou'd have gain'd one honeſt man 

Sure to my {ide But ſince the attempt is vain, 

Numbers muſt ſerve for worth; the veſſel fails 

With equal rapid fury and ſucceſs, 

Born by the fouleſt tide, as cleareſt ft ream. 


Enter VALET DECHAMBRE. 


VAL. Your honour's muſe 

Is come to wait upon you. l 
Pit. Shew her in. 

I gueſs ſhe comes to chide me for neglect, 

Since twice two days have paſt fince I invok'd her. 


Enter MUSE. 


SorrnwiT. The devil there have! This is a mighty pretty way the gentleman has found 
out to inſinuate his acquaintance with the muſes ; tho', like other ladies, I believe they, 
are often wrong'd by fellows who brag of favours they never receiv'd. 


Pit. Why wears my gentle muſe fo ſtern a brow ? 
Why awful thus affects ſhe to appear, 

Where ſhe delighted to be ſo ſerene ? 

Muse. And doſt thou aſk, thou traytor, doſt thou atk ?” 
Art thou notconſcious of the wrongs | bear, 
Neglected, lighted for a freſher muſe ? 

I, whoſe fond heart too eaſily did yield 

My virgin jeys and honour to thy arms, 

And bore thee Paſquin. | 

PI. Where will this fury end? | 
Musk. Ask thy baſe heart, whoſe is Eurydice ? 
P11. By all that's great, begotten on no muſe, . 


The trifling offspring of an idle hour, 


When you were abſent, far below your care. 
Musk. Can I believe you had her by no muſe ? 
Pil. Ay, by your love, and more, by mine you ſhall ;. 
My raptur'd fancy ſhall again enjoy thee; 
Cure all thy jealouſies, and eaſe thy fears. 
Muss. Wilt thou ? make ready then thy pen and ink. 
PII. O, they are ever ready; when they fail, 
May'ſt thou forſake me, mayſt thou then inſpire 
The blundering brainof ſcribblers, who for hire 
Would write away their country's liberties. 
Musk. O name not wretches ſo below the muſe : 
No, my dear Pillage, ſooner will I whet 
The Ordinary of Newgate's leaden quill ; 
Sooner will I indite the annual verſe, 
Which city bellmen, or court laureats ſing; 
Sooner with thee in humble garret dwell, 


2 | And: 
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And thou, or elſe thy muſe diſclaims thy pen, 
Would'ſt ſooner ſtarve, ay, even in priſon ſtarve, 
Then vindicate oppreſſion for thy bread, | 
Or write down liberty to gain thy own. 

Scux. Hey-day ! methinks this merry tragedy is growing ſublime. . 

Spar. That laſt is, indeed, a little out of my preſent ſtile ; it dropt from me before I was 
aware; talking of liberty made me ſerious in ſpite of my teeth, for between you and me, 
Mr. Sourwit, I think that affair is paſt a jeft : But I ask your pardon, you ſhall have no 
more on't, 


Pit. Come to my arms, inſpire me with ſweet thoughts. 
And now thy inſpiration fires my brain : 
Not more I felt thy power, nor fiercer burnt 
| My vig'rous fancy, when thy bluſhing charms 
| Firſt yielded trembling, and inſpir'd my pen 
To write nine ſcenes with ſpirit in one day. 
Musk. That was a day indeed 
Sous. Ay, faith! ſo it was. | 
Musk. And do's my Pillage write with joy as then? 
Would not a freſher ſubje& charm his pen ? | 
PII. Let the dull ſated appetite require 
Variety to whet its blunted edge; 
"TP The ſuhject which has once delighted me, 
5 Shall ſtill delight, ſhall ever be my choice; 
Come to my arms, thou maſter-piece of nature. 
The faireſt roſe, firſt op'ning to the ſun, 
Bears not thy beauty, nor ſends forth thy ſweets 4. 
For that once gather'd loſes all its pride, | | 
Fades to the ſight, and ſickens tothe ſmell; 
Thou, gather'd, charmeſt every ſenſe the more, 
| Can'ſt flouriſh, and be gather'd o'er and o'er. [Exeur. 
Srar. There, they are gone to write a ſcene, and the town may expect the fruit of it. 
Sour. Yes, I think the town may expect an offspring indeed. | 
SeaT. But now my catMtrophe is approaching; change the ſcene to the out · ſide of the 
play-houſe, and enter two gentlemen. Hes 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


iſ GN r. Came you from the houſe ? 
k 2d Gent. I did: © 
| iſt GenT. How wears the farce ? | 
2d GenT. The pit is cram'd, I could not get admiſſion, 
But at the door I heard a mighty noiſe, | 
It ſeem'd of approbation, and of laughter. 
iſt Gr. If laughter, it was ſurely approbation, 
5 For I've long ſtudied the dramatick art, 
Read many volumes, ſeen a thouſand plays, 
Whence I've at length found out this certain truth, 
That laughs applaud a farce, and tears a'tragedy. 
3 Sou, 
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Sour. A very great diſcovery indeed, and very pompoully introduced 
Spar. You ſneer, Mr. Sourwit; but I have ſeen diſcoveries in life of the ſame nature, 
introduced with much greater potnp. 


Sour. But don't you intend to lay the ſcene in the theatre, and let us ſee the farce fair- 
ly damn'd before us: 

SpaT. No, Sir, it is a thing of too horrible a nature; for which reaſon I ſhall follow 
Horace's rule, and only introduce a deſcription of it. Come, enter, De ſcription; J aſ-- 
ſure you I have thrown myſelf out greatly in this next ſcene. | 


Euter third Gentleman, : 


3d GenT. Oh, friends, all's-loſt ; Eurydice is damn'd; 
2d Gent. Ha! damn'd! A few ſhort moments paſt I came 
From the pit-door, and heard a loud applauſe. 
3d Ger. *Tis true, at firſt the pit ſeem'd greatly pleas'd, 
And loud applauſes thro? the benches rung, | 
But as the plot began to open more, 
(A ſhallow plot) the claps leſs frequent grew, 
Till by degrees a yu_ hiſs aroſe ;. 
This by a cat-eall from the gallery- | 
Was quickly ſeconded: Then follow'd claps, 
And *twixt long claps and hiſſes did ſucceed, 
A ſtern contention: Victory hung dubious. 
So hangs the conſcience, doubtful to determine, 
When — pleads here and there a bribe; 
At length, from ſome ill-fated actor's mouth, 
Sudden there iſſued forth a horrid dram, 
And from another ruſh'd two gallons forth: 
The audience, as it were contagious air, 
All caught it, halloo'd, cat-call'd, hiſs'd,. and groan'd: 
" iſt GENT. I always thought indeed, that joke would damn him ;. 
And told him that the people wou'dinot take it. | 
50 GEN. But it was mighty pleaſant to behold, 
When the damnation of the farce was ſure, 
How all thoſe friends who had begun the claps, 
With greateſt vigour ſtrove who firſt ſhould hiſs, 
And ſhew diſapprobation. And John Watts, 
Who was this morning eager for the copy, 
Slunk haſty from the pit, and ſhook his head. 
2d Gent. And ſo tis certain that his farce is gone? 
3d Gent. Moſt certain. | 
ad Gent. Let us then retire with fpeed, 
For ſee he comes this way. 
3d Genr. By all means, : 
Let us avoid him with what haſte we can. FExeuut.. 


Enter PILLAGE. | 


Pix. Then I am damn'd Curſt henceforth be the bard, 
Who e'er depends on fortune, or on friends. 


Sovn. 
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Sov. So, the play is over; for T reckon you will not find it poſſible to get any one to 


come near this honeſt gentleman, 


Spar. Yes, Sir, there is one, and you may eaſily gueſs who it is: The man who will 
not flatter his friend in proſperity, will hardly leave him in adverſity—— Come, enter, 


Honeſtus. 


My r { 
Ti — he — have ſaid, that ends the as; ; 


PII. Honeſtus here! will he not ſhun me too? 

Hon. When Paſquin ran, and the town lik'd you moſt, 
And every ſcribbler loaded you with praiſe, 
I did not court you, nor will ſhun you now. 

Pri. Oh! had I taken your advice, my friend! 
I had not now been damn'd Then had I truſted » 


Io the impartial judgment of the town, 


And by the goodneſs of my piece had try'd 


. To merit favour, nor with vain reliance 


On the frail promiſe of uncertain friends, 

Produc'd a farce like this Friends who forſook me 

And left me nought to comfort me, but this. [ Drinks. 
How. Forbear todrink. | 15 
Pit. Oh! it is now too late. 

Already I have drank two bottles off, 

Of this fell potion, and it now begins ; 

To work its deadly purpoſe on my brain; 

I'm giddy, hal my head begins to ſwim, 

And ſee Eurydice all pale before me; N 

Why doſt thou haunt me thus? I did not damn thee. 

By Jove there never was a better farce: + 

She beckons me——Say bbb. the town, 

And not thy ek Now my brain's on fire! 

dance and I am ——— 


Farewell, a twelve hours nap compoſe thy ſenſes. 
May mankind profit by thy ſad example, 

May men grow wiſer, writers grow more ſcarce, 
And no mati dare to make a ſimple farce. 
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T O 
Mr. JOHN LUN, 
Vulgarly call'd EsQuire. 


SIR, 
T HO' 551 705 has put Dedications in ſo ridiculous a light, that patrons 
may, perhaps, pay ſome ſhame for the future for reading their own 
= praiſes; yet, I hope you will not begin to be affected with fo trouble- 
ſome a paſſion, when I tell you, I know no man in England to whom I can fo 


properly dedicate the following pages as yourſelf. 


It is to you, Sir, we owe (if not the invention) at leaſt the bringing into a 
faſhion, that ſort of writing which you have pleaſed to diſtinguiſh by the name 
of Entertainment. Your ſucceſs herein (whether owing to your heels or your 
head, I will not determine) ſufficiently entitles you to all reſpect from the infe- 
rior dablers in things of this nature. | 


But, Sir, I have farther obligations to you than the ſucceſs, whatever it 
be, which this little farce may meet with, ean lay on me. It was to a play ju- 
diciouſly brought on by you in the May-month, to which I owe the original hint, 
as I have always own'd, of the contraſted poets, and two or three other particu- 
lars, which have received great applauſe on the ſtage. Nor am I leſs obliged to 
you for diſcovering in my imperfect performance the ſtrokes of an author, any of 
whoſe wit, if I have preſerved entire, I ſhall think it my chief merit to the 
town. Tho' 1 cannot enough cure myſelf of ſelfiſhneſs, while I meddle in 
dramatick writings, to profeſs a ſorrow that one of ſo ſuperior a genius is led, by 
his better ſenſe and better fortune, to more profitable ſtudies than the ſtage. - How 
far you have contributed to this, I will not preſume to determine. Farther, as 
Paſquin has proved of greater advantage to me, than it could have been at any 
other play-houſe, under their preſent regulations, I am oblig'd to you for the in- 
difference you ſhew'd at my propoſal to you of bringing a play on your ſtage this 
winter, which immediately determin'd me againſt any farther purſuing that pro- 
ject; for as I never yielded to any mean or ſubſervient ſolicitations of the great men 
In real life, I could by no means prevail on myſelf to play an under-part in that 

dramatick entertainment of greatneſs, which you are pleaſed to divert yourſelf 
with in private, and which, was you to exhibit it in publick, might prove N pro- 
| K U 2 table 


Tw CATION, 


fitable to you, and as diverting a Pantomime to the town, as any you have hither- 
to favour d us with. . 
Tam moreover, much oblig'd to you for that ſatire on Paſquin, which you was 
ſo kind to bring on your ſtage ; and here 1 declare (whatever people may think 
to the contraryj) you didit of your own goodies, Without any realtor ſolicitation 
from me. I own it was a ſenſible pleaſure to me to obſerve the town, which had 
before been ſo favourable to Paſquin at his own houſe, confirming that applauſe, 
by thoroughly condemning the ſatire bn Him at yours, *# 


Whether this was written by your command, or your aſſiſtance, or only acted by 
your permiſſion; I will not venture to decide, I believe every impartial honeſt man 


entitles you ph. ho dedigation. Indeed I am inclin d to believe the latter; for I fancy 
u have, too ftrong a head ever to meddle Wich Comtnon-ſeriſe, 'eſpecially fince 
you haye found the way ſo well to ſucceed without her, and you are too great and 


1 ſuppoſe you will here expect ſdméthing in the dedicatory ſtyle on your 
erſon and your accompliſhments: But why fhould I entertain the town with a 
Tecital of Fur pärticufar perfections, When they thay ſee your whole merit all at 
once, whenever you con n n? However, 1 fhall beg 
leave to mention Here (I'folemaly' proteſt, without the leaſt deſign of Battery) your 
adequate behaviour in that great Ratioh'to Which'y6u was born, your gteat Judg- 
ment in plays and players, too well known to be Hefe expatiated on; your gene- 
Tag giverting the whole kingdom with Jour race-horſes at the expence l 
might almoſt ſay, of more than your purſe. To ſa nothing of your wit, and o- 
ther perfection, I mult force my ſelf to add, tho; I En every man will de pleas d 
with it but yourfelf, That me Who Has the 'hohour to 'know'your very in- 
"moſt thoughts beſt, is the moſt ſenſible of your great endow ments. 
But, Sir, While T am pleaſing myſelf, and I believe the world, Tam, I fear, 


" offetiding you; 1'wlll therefore d fiſt, cho“ Tcah affirm, what few dedicitors can, 


"tha Tcan, and perhaps may, ſa much more; acc nk affure y 2 ou that I am, with 
the fncerlty ef moſt of the foregoing lies, k * 
Wur moſt obedient, 
wnd' moſt bumbie Servant, 


PASQUIN, 
1 


AR G UM E N F. 


HA E TON u the Son of Paozavs, and \CLyMENE a 
P Grecian Oyfter-wench. The pariſh-boys would often upbraid 

him with the infamy of bis mother Cl vuENE, telling him, ſhe 
reported him to be the ſon of Arol Lo, only to cover her adultery with 
a ſerjeant of the Foot-guards. He complains to CLyuexs of the af 
front put upon them both. She adviſes him to go to tbe Round-houfe 
(the temple of his father) and there be reſolved from bis own mouth of 
the truth of his Sire; bidding him at the ſame time leg ſome indu- 
bitable mark, that ſhould convince the world that his mother was a 
virtuous woman, and whore ] Puozzus. He goes to the ſaid Round- 
bouſe, where AvoLLo grunts his requeſt, and gives him the guidance 
of bis lantborn for a day. 'The youth falling aſleep, was tumbled out 
of the wheelbarrow, amd what became of him I could never learn. 


7 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


Macnixt, the compoſer, 


FusT1an, an Author, 


PromeTER, © 


SNEERWELL, a Critick, 


 CLyMenE, 


JuerTER, 
NeprTuont, 
ProzBus, 


Olo PRAEToÜũõ , 


Youno PHAETON, 
AURORA, "Ny 
AvroRa's Maid, 
TERRA, 

Genivs of Gin, 


Hallau, 


Juvsriex, 


JosTIce's Clerk, 
MANAGERS, 
STars, 
COLUMBINE, 


iſt CounTRYM AN, 
2d CounTRYMAN, 8 . 
3d CounTRYMAN, 


iſt Raxz, 


2d Rake, 


- gd RAk R, 
Ath RAkx, 


CHAIRMEN, 


P1sToOL, 
Tracey KinG, 
School-MisrRESss, 


TzAOEDY QUEEN, 


WATCHMEN. 


Mr. RoßRRTs. 
Mr. Lacey. 
Mr. MAacHeNn. 
Mr. TuRNER. 
Mrs. CHARKE. 
Mr. FREEMAN, 
Mr. WALTLIs. 
Mr. Torixo. 
Mr. Surg. 
Mr. BooTasy. 
Mrs. EczrToN. 
Miſs Jowes. 
Miſs Burcess. - 
Miſs Fer cus0Nn. 

Mr. RoSAMOND. - 

Mr. Joxxs. 

Mons. CasTIGLIONE. 

Mr. FREEMAN. 
Mr. Tvurznes. | 

4 Maſter SH:RwiN. 

CMiſs Fexcus0on. 
Mademoiſelle BxAUMAUNT. 
Mr. Surg. 

Mr. Lowpes. 


Mr. Cortez, 


Mr. BooThsy. 
Mr. PuLLen. 
Mr. WaLLis 
Mr. PurxIx. 
Mr. SMITH, 
Mr. CoLLERD. 
Mr. Lowozs. 
Mr. PuLLEtn. 
Mrs. EctrTon. 
Miſs Jones. 
Mr. SmiTH. 
Mr. Lowpes, 
Mr. Col LER PD. 
Mr, CAPMAN. 


Eonſtables, Watch, Fidlers, Lanthorns, Suns, Moons, Whores, Kc. &c. &c. 
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PROMT ER. 


PROMPTER, FUSTIAN, S NEE RWE L, and MACHINE. 
R. Fuſtian, I hope the tragedy is over, for Mr. Machine is juſt come, and we muft 
practiſe the entertainment. 
Fusr. Sir, my tragedy is done; but you need not be in ſuch haſte about 
your entertainment, for you will not want it this ſeaſon. 
ProMe. That, Sir, I don't know; but we dare not difoblige Mr. Machine, for fear he 
ſhou'd go to the other houſe. | 
SuEER. Dear Fuſtian, do let us ſtay and ſee the practice. | 
Fus r. And can you bear, after fuch a luſcious meal of tragedy as you have had, to put 
away the taſte with ſuch an inſipid deſert ? 
SNEER. It will divert me a different way. I can admire the ſublime which I have 
ſeen in the tragedy, and laugh at the ridiculous which I expect in the entertainment. 
Fus r. You ſhall laugh by yourſelf tben. | [ Going. 
SEER. Nay, dear Fuſtian, I beg you wou'd ſtay for me, for I believe I can ſerve you 
I will carry you to dinner in a large company, where you may diſpoſe of ſome tickets. 
FusT. Sir, I can deny you nothing. —Ay, Ihave a few tickets in my Pockets. 
| | [ Pulls out a vaſt quantity of Paper. 
Macn. Gentlemen, I muſt beg you to clear the ſtage intirely 3 for in things of this ſe- 
3 if we do not comply with the exacteſt decency, the audience will be very juſtly 
e 
Fos r. Things of a ſerious nature ! oh the devil! 
Macn. —. Prompter, who is that figure there? 
Prome, That, Sir, is Mr. Fuſtian, author of the New Tragedy. | 
Mack. Oh! Iſmoke him, I ſmoke him. But, Mr. Prompter, I muſt inſiſt that you 


cut out a great deal of Othello, if my Pantomime is perform'd with it, or the audicnce will 
be pall'd before the entertainment begins. 


Px o . We'll cut out the fifth act, Sir, if you pleaſe. 

Macn, Sir, that's not enough, I'll have the firft cut out too. 
* vsT. Death and the devil ! Can I bear this? Shall Shakefpear be mangled to introduce 
his trumpery ? ; 5 
| 2 Sir, this gentleman brings more money to the houſe, than all the poets put 
together. N 


Macn. Pugh, pugh, Shakeſpear! Come, let down the curtain, and play away 
the overture. Prompter, to your poſt. . 


The curtain draws up, diſcovers. Phaeton leaning againſt the ſcene. 
SCENE, 
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8 2 5 SCEN E, A Cobler's Stall. 
Enter CLYMENE. 


Snztr. Pray, Sir, who are theſe extraordinary figures? 

Mach. He, leaning againſt the ſcene, is Phaeton; and the lady is Clymene; or Cly- 
mene, as they call her in Drury-Lane. This ſcene, Sir, is in the true altercative, or ſcold- 
ing ſtyle of the ancients. Come, Madam, begin. | 

CLym. You lazy, louſy raſcal, is't well done, 
That you, the heir apparent of the Sun, Roh J'S | 
Stand with your arms before you, like a lout, i 


When your great father has two hours ſet out, 
And bears his lanthorn all the world about ? 

PAE. Oh Mother, Mother! think you it ſounds well, 
That the Sun's ſon in cobler's ſtall ſhould dwell ? | 
Thing you it does not on my ſoul encroach, 

To walk on foot while father keeps a coach? 

If he ſhou*d ſhine into the ſtall, d' ye think, 

To ſee me mending ſhoes, he wou'd not wink ? 
Belides, by all the pariſh-boys I'm flamm'd, 
You the Sun's ſon! You raſcal, you be damn'd ! 

CLym. And doſt thou, Blockhead, then make all this noiſe, 
Becauſe you're fleer'd at by the pariſh-boys ? | 
When, Sirrah, you may know the mob will dare 
Sometimes to ſcorn, and hiſs at my Lord Mayor, 


AIR I. Giliflower gentle Roſemary. | 


Pnaz. O Mother, this flory will never go down, 
*T will uc er be believ'd by the boys of the town ; 
Vit true what you ſwore, 
Pm the ſon of. a whore, hg? 
They all believe that, but believe nothing more. 
Cry. You raſcal, who dare your mama thus to doubt, 
Come along to the juſtice; and he'll make it out; 
He knows very well, | <4 
' ben you firſt made me ſwell, 
That 1 fwore u the Sun that had ſbin d in my cel, 


Paaz. O Mother, Mother, I muſt ever grieve; 
Can I the juſtice, if not you, believe? 
If to your oath no credit I afford, | 
Do you believe, Vil take his worſhip's word? 
CLy. Go, to the watch-houſe, where your father bright 
That lanthorn keeps which gives the world its light; 
Whenge ſallying, he does the day's gates unlock, 
Walks thro' the world's great ſtreets, and tells folks what's o'clock. 
Pnaz. With joy1 go; and ere two days are run, — 5 
6 II know if I am my own father's ſon. Exit. 
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Civ. Go, clear my fame, for greater *tis in life 
To be a great man's whore, than poor man's wife. 
If you are rich, your vices men adore, 
But hate and ſcorn your virtues, if you're poor. 


AIR H Piero Tune. 
Great courtiers palaces contain, 
Poor courtiers fear a goal; 
Great parſons riot in Champaign, 
Poor parſons ſot in ale; 
Great whores in coaches gang, 
Smaller miſſes, 2 . 
For their kiſſes, 
Are in Bridewell bang'd; 
Whilſt in vogue 
Lives the great rogue, | 
| Small rogues are by dozens hang d. | Eat. 
[The ſcene draws and diſcovers the Sun in a great chair in the round-holtſe,. attended 
by watchmen. | | | 


Enter PH AE TON. 
SEE N. Pray, Sir, what is the ſcene to repreſent? 
Mack. Sir, this is the palace of the Sun. | 
Fus r. It looks as like the Round - houſe as ever I ſaw any thing. 


Mach. Yes, Sir, the Sun is introduced in the character of a watchman; and that lant- 
horn there repreſents his chariot. 
Fus r. The devil it does! 


Maca. Yes, Sir, it does, and as like the chariot of the Sun it is, as ever you ſaw any 
thing on any ſtage. h 


Fusr. I can't help thinking e of the Moon, than the Sun. 
Seer. Perhaps the ſcene lies in the Antipodes, where the Sun riſes at midnight. 
Maca. Sir, the ſcene lies in Ovid's Metamorphoſes; and ſo, pray Sir, don't aſk any 
more queſtions, for things of this nature are above criticiſm, | | 
'  Pras. What do I ſee? What beams of candle-light 
Break from that lanthorn, and put out my ſight? 
Pnorz. Oh little Phaeyl pr ythee tell me Why 
Thou tak'ſt this ev ningꝰ's walle into the ſky? 
Pha. Father, if I may call thee by that name, 
I come to clear my own and mother's fame; 
To prove myſelf thy baſtard, her thy miſs. 


Prozs. Come hither firſt, and give me, boy, a kiſs. [Kiſs him. 
Now you ſhall ſee a dance, and that will ſhow, 
We lead as merty lives as folks below. [4 dance of watchmen. 


Prax. Father, the dance has very well been done, 
But yet that does not prove I am your ſon. 
Fusr., Upon my word, I think Mr. Phaeton is very much in the right ont; and I wou'd 


be glad to know, Sir, why this dance was introduc'd. TON > 

Macn. Why, Sir? why as all dancers are introduc'd, for the ſake of the dance. Beſides, 
Sir, wou'd it not look very unnatural in*Phebus'to give his ſon no entertainment after ſo 
long an abſence ? Go on, go on. | K 


Vol. II. == Paczs, 
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Pho. Thou art ſo like me, ſure you muſt be mine; 
I ſhould be glad if you would ſtay and dine; 
Pll give my bond, whate'er you aſk, to grant; 
I will, by Styx! an oath which break I can't. 
PRAE. Then let me, ſince that vow muſt ne'er be broke, 
Carry one day, that lanthorn for a joke. 
Proes, Raſh was * promiſe, which I now mult keep; 


But oh! take care you do not fall aſleep. _ 
PRAE. If I ſucceed, I ſhall . rue; 

If I ſhou'd ſleep, tis what moſt watchmen do. [Exit Phaeton, 
Prots. No more. Set out, and walk around the ſkies ; 


My watch informs me it is time to riſe, __ [ Exit, 

Mach. Now for the comic, Sir. | 

FusT. Why, what the devil has this been? 

Mach. This has been the ſerious, Sir. the ſublime. The ſerious in an entertain- 
ment, anſwers to the fublime in writing. Come, are all the rakes and whores ready at 
King's coffee-houſe ? 5 | | 

PrRomMP. They are ready, Sir. . | 

* Macn. Then draw the ſcene. Pray, let the carpenters take care that all the ſcenes be 
drawn in exact time and tune, that I may have no bungling in the tricks; for a trick is no 
trick, if not perform*d with great dexterity. Mr. Fuſtian, in tragedies and comedies, and 
ſuch fort of things, the audiences will make great allowances ; but they expect more from 
an entertainment; here, if the leaſt thing be out of order, they never pals it by. 

Fus r. Very true, Sir, tragedies. do not depend ſo much upon the carpenter as you do. 
Macn. Come, draw the ſcene. | 
Ide ſcene draus, and diſcovers ſeveral men and women drinking in King's coffee-houſe. 

They riſe and dance. The dance ended, fing the following ſong. | 
4: AIR WE O Londowis a fine town. 
I Rake. O Gin, at length, is putting down, | © 
are, A "tis the more the pity; Fog” 
| _ Pttution for is all the town, © 
195 Petition all the city. | | 
Chorus. O Gin, Sc. 
1 Rake. *7was Gin that made irain-bands ſo ſtout, 
To whom each caſtle yields; | 
This made them march the town about, 
And take all Tuttle fields. * 
Chorus. O Gin, Sc. 11 
1 Rake. *Tis Gin, as all our neighbours know, 
Has ſerv'd our army too; 
; This makes them make ſo fine a ſhow, 
At Hyde-park, at review, 
Chorus. O Gin, Se. | | 
1 Rake. But what I hope will change your notes, 
| Ad make your anger ſleep; 
Conſider, none 2 * bis votes 
| With liquor half ſo cheap. 
Chorus. O Gin, 255 1 | 
Es 5 Fust. 


ST, 
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" Fvsr. I ſuppoſe, Sir, you took a cup of Gin to inſpire you to write this fine ſong. 


- [During the ſong, Harlequin enters, and picks pockets, A poet's pocket is pick'd of 
his play, which, as he was going to pawn for the reckoning, be miſſes. Harlequin 
is diſcover d; conſtables 0 watch are fetch'd in; the watchmen walking in their 
Aeep; they bind him in chains, confine him in the cellar, and leave him alone. The 
genius of Gin riſes out of a tub. | 

Gen. Take, Harlequin, this magick wand, 
All things ſhall yield to thy command: , 
Whether you wou'd appear incog, 
In ſhape of monkey, cat, or dog 
Or elſe to ſhew your wit, transform 
Your miſtreſs to a butter-churn ; | 
Or elſe, what no magician can, 
Into a wheel-barrow turn a man; 
And pleaſe the gentry above ſtairs, 
By ſweetly crying,  Mellow-pears. 
Thou ſhalt make jeſts without a head, 
And judge of plays thou canſt not read. 
Whores and race-horſes ſhall be thine, 
Champaign ſhall be thy only wine 
While the beſt poet, and beſt player, 
Shall both be forc'd to feed on air; 
Gin's genius all theſe things reveals, 4 
Thou ſhalt perform, by ſlight of heels. | [Exit Genius, 


[Enter conſtable and watch. They take Harlequin out, and the ſcene changes to the 
Areet; a crowd before the juſtice s houſe. Enter a clerk in the character of Pierrot; 
they all go in. The ſcene changes to the juſtices parlour, and diſcovers the juſtice 
learning to ſpell of an old ſchool-miſtreſs, | | 


FusT. Pray, Sir, who are thoſe characters? | | | f 
Mac. Sir, that's a juſtice of peace; and the other is a ſchool-miſtreſs, teaching the 
juſtice to ſpell; for you muſt know, Sir, the juſtice is a very ingenious man, and a very 


great ſcholar, but happen*d to have the misfortune in his youth, never to learn to read. 


{Enter Harlequin in cuſtody ; Columbine, poet, &c. The poet makes bis complaint to 
the juſtice ; the juſtice orders a Mittimus for Harlequin; Columbine courts the juſ- 
tice to let Harlequin eſcape; be grows fond of ber, but will not comply till ſhe offers 
him money ; be then acquits Harlequin, and commits the poet. | 

Fvsr. Pray, how is this brought about, Sir? | | 

Mach. How, Sir, why by bribery. You know, Sir, or may know, that Ariſtotle, 
in his book concerning entertainments, has laid it down as a 8 rule, that Harlequin 
is 22 to eſcape; and l'll be judg*d by the whole world, if ever he eſcap'd in a more na- 
wral manner. | | 


[The conſtable carries off the poet; Harlequin bits the juſtice a great rap upon the back 
and runs off ; Columbine goes to follow ; Pierrot /ays bold on ber; the juſtice Be- 
ing recover d of bis blow, ſeizes her, and carries ber in. Pierrot fits down to 
learn to ſpell, and the ſcene ſhuts. 


X 2 [Scene 
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[Scene tbe fireet. Harlequin re- enters, conſidering how to regain Columbine, and 

bite the juſtice. Two chairman croſs the ſtage with a China. jar, on @ horſe, directed 

_ to the 1 heatre-Royal in Drury- Lane. en gets into it, and is carry'd into 

the justice s; the ſcene changes to the juſtice's houſe ; Harlequin is brought in, in Ihe 

Jer = Jaffice, Pierrot, and Columbine enter; the juſtice offers it as a preſent 10 
olumbine. | 


Fus. Sir, Sir, here's a ſwall error, I obſerve z how comes the juſtice to attempt 
buying this jar, as I ſuppoſe you intend, when it is directed to the Theatre-Royal in Dru- 

> e. ä 
9 Maca. Sir, Sir, here's no error, I obferve ; for how ſnou' d the juſtice know that, when 
he can't read? 

Su RER. Ay, there I think, Mr. Fuſtian, you muſt own yourſelf in the wrong. 

Fvusr, People that. can't read, ought not to be braught upon the ſtage, that's all. 


LM bile the juſtice and chairmen are talking about the jar, Harlequin tumbles down 
upon him. The juſtice and Pierrot run off in a fright. Columbine runs to Harle- 
quin, who carries ber off. The chairmen go out with the jar. 


SwRER. Pray, Mr. Machine, how came that jar not to be broke? 
Mach. Becaule it was no jar, Sir; I ſee you know very little of theſe affairs. 


hw * frerr. Harlequin and Columbine re-enter, purſu'd by the juſtice and 
is clerk. 3 
[Scene changes to @ barber's. ſhop ; be ſets Columbine down to Have ber, blinds the clerk 


will the ſuds, and turns the juſtice into a periwig-bleck, 
Men, There, Sir, there's wit and humour, and transformation for you. 


Fysr. The transformation is add-enough, indeed. | | 
Macy. Qdd, Sir} What, the juſtice into à block? No, Sir, not odd at all; there 
never was a more natural and eaſy transformation ; but don't interrupt us. Go on, 


go on. 


12. clerk takes the wig off the block, puts it an, and admires himſelf , Harlequin di- 
reit him to der it better, which, while be ts doing, be throws bim into the 
' trough, and ſhuts bim down. Harlequin and Columbine go off. The juftice re- 
enters without his ung; his man calls to him out of the trough, be takes him out, and 
they. go off together in purſuit of Harlequin. | Wo 


- Macy. Thus ends, Sir, my firſt comic. Now, Sir, for my ſecond ferious, or ſublime. 
Come, draw the ſcene, and di r Aurora, or the Morning, juſt going to break, and 
her maid ironing her linen. | 
| 12 Au. The devil take the wench, is't not a ſhame 

Yau ſhou'd be lazy, and I bear the blame ? 

Make hafte, you. drone, for if I longer ſtay, 

The Sun will riſe before the break of day; 

Nor can I go till my clean linen's done: 

How will a dirty morning look in June ? 

Ma. Shifes, Madam, can't be dry*d befors they're wet; 
Tou muſt wear fewer, or more changes get. | 


* Fusr. 


— 
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FusT, Pray Sir, in what book of the ancients, do you find any mention of Aurora's 
waſher- woman? 
Macn. Don't trouble me with the ancients, Sir; if ſhe's not in the ancients, 1 have 
improv'd upon the ancients, Sir, that's all. 
Av. Dare you to me in ſuch a manner ſpeak ? 
The morning is ſcarce fine three tunes a week; 


But I can't ſtay, and as I am muſt break. JExzt. 
Map. Break, and be hang d; pleaſe heav'n 'H give you warning, 
Night wants a maid, and fo I'll eſo the Morning, ILExit. 
SCENE changes to an open Country. 
Enter two Countrymen. 


1 CounTzxv. Is it day yet, neighbour ? 

2 CounTey. Faith, neighbour, I can't tell whether it is or no. It is a curſed naſty 
morning; I wifh we have not wet weather. 

1 COUNTRY. It begins to grow a little lighter tho', now. 


Aurora croſſes the Stage, with two or three girls carrying farthing candles. 


Fus r. Pray, Sir, what do thoſe children repreſent ? 

Macn. - Ws thoſe children 2 all ſtars; and you ſhall ſee 
candles will go out, which repreſents the a are 

Fusr. O the devil the devil! 

Macs, Dear Sir, don't be angry. Why will you not allow me the "OR latitude that 
is allow'd to all other compoſers of entertainments ? Does not a dragon deſcend from hell 
in Doctor Fauſtus? And people go up to hell in Pluto and Proſerpine? Does not a ſquib 
repreſent a thunderbolt in the ra "ou Proſerpine? And what are all the ſuns, Sir, that 
have ever ſhone upan the. Bagh. bur candles ? "Apdif they repreſent the ſun, I think they 
may very well repreſent the | 

Fust. Sir, I aſk your pardon. But, "leaded; 

Macn. Pray Sir, be quiet, or the candles will be gone out before they ſhou's, andburn 
the girls fingers before the Sun can riſe. - 

1 CounTzy. I'Ile'en go ſaddle my horſes. DI 

2*CounTey. Odſo! methinks *tis woundy light all of a ſudden ; the ſun rifes deviliſh _ 
faſt to-day, methinks. 

1 CounTRy. Mayhap he's going a fox-hunting to-day, but he takes deviliſh roy hoe 

2 CounTey. Leaps, quotha! Lcd he'll leap upon us, I believe. Its woundy hot, the 
fin is almoſt burnt off my face; I warrant I'm as black as a blackmoor. 

Phaeton falls, and the lant horn * bovering in the air. 


' Enter 3d countryman. —_— 
"4 Wer. O Neighbeurs! the world is at an end 3, call up the Parſon of the pariſh ; 
Ln but juſt got up from my neighbour's wife, and have not had time to ſay my prayers 

ince. | 
1 Cour v. The world at an end! No, no, if this hot weather continues, we ſhall have 
—_ in May, _—_ tho', tis damn'd hoe! Pcod, I wiſh I had left my cloaths at 
me, 


a as the Sun riſes, the 


2 CounTay. 
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2 Couxrav. S' bud, I ſweat as if I had been at a hard day's work. 
1 CounTxy, O, I'm ſcorch'd ! 
2 CounTxy. O, Pm burnt! 
3 Couxr R. I'm on fire. 


| | © [Exennt crying Fire. 
NEPTUNE deſcends. 
Nur r. I am the mighty emperor of the ſea. IA 
* vs r. Tam mighty glad you tell us ſo, elſe we ſhould have taken you for the emperor 
of the air. | 


Macn. Sir, he has been making a viſit to Jupiter. Beſide, Sir, it is here introduced 
with great beauty; for we may very naturally ſuppoſe, that the Sun being drove by Phac- 
ton ſo near the earth, had exhal'd all the ſea up into the air. | | 


FusrT. But methinks Neptune is oddly dreſs'd for a god? 


Mach. Sir, I muſt dreſs my characters ſomewhat like what people have ſeen; and as ! 


prefume few of my audience have been nearer the ſea than Graveſend, fo I dreſs'd him 
een like a waterman. | 


SNEER. So that he is more properly the god of the Thames, than the god of the ſea. 
Mack. Pray let Mr. Neptune go on. _ 


Narr. Was it well done, O Jupiter ! whilſt I 
Paid you a civil viſit in the ſky, > 23563 | 
Jo ſend your Sun my waters to dry up, 


| Nor kave'my frh one comfortable ſup ? | | 
Macn. Come, enter the goddeſs of the earth, and a dancing-maſter, and dance the 


They enter and dance... 
 Nepr. What, can the Earth with frolicks 
To dance, when all her kingdom is on fire? 
Tenn. Tho! all the earth was one continual ſmoke, 
*T would not prevent my dancing the White Joke. | 
SvzEtR, Upon my word, the goddeſs is à great lover of dancing, 


-— Maxon; Come, enter Jupiter with a pair of bellows, and blow out the candle of the ſun, 


thus inſpire 


| Jupiter enters, as above. 
TERRA. But ha! great Jupiter has heard our rout, 
And blown the candle of the Sun quite out. 


Men. Come now, Neptune and Terra, dance a minuet by way of thankſgiving. 
Fus r. But pray how is Phaeton fall'n all this time? | 


Macn. Why you ſaw him fall, did not you? And there he lies; and I think it's the 
firſt time ever ſaw him fall upon any ſtage. © But I fanſy he has lain there ſo long, that 
he would be glad to get up again by this time; ſo pray draw the firſt flat over him, Come, 
epter Clymene. | 


Cv. Art thou, my Phaey, dead? O fooliſh elf, 
To find your father, and to loſe yourſelf. 
What ſhall I do to get another ſon, 


For now, alas! my teeming-time is done? 


N Thus awhen the wretched ow! has found 
Her young owls dead as mice, 
O'er the ſad ſpoil ſhe hovers round, 
Aud views em one or twice : 
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Then to ſome bellow tree ſbe flies, 
To bollow, hoot, and bowl, 


Till ev'ry boy that paſſes, cries, 
The devil in the owl ! 


Macn. Come, enter Old Phaeton, 


FusT. Pray, Sir, who is Old Phaeton? for neither Ovid, nor Mr. Pritchard make 
any mention of him. | 


Macn. Sir he is the huſband of Clymene, and might have been the father of Phaeton 
if his wife would have let him. | 


Enter OLD PHAETON. 


Oro Pax. What is the reaſon, wife, thro” all the town 
You publiſh me a cuckold up and down ? 
Ist not enough, as other women do, 
To cuckold me, but you muſt tell it too? 
CLy. Good cobler, do not thus indulge your rage, 
But, like your brighter brethren of the age, 
Thir.« it enough your betters do the deed, 
And that by horning you I mend the breed, | 
OLD PHae. Madam, if horns I on my head muſt wear, 
*Tis equal to me who ſhall graft them there. 
CLy. To London, go, thou out-of-faſhion fool, 
And thou wilt learn in that great cuckolds ſchool, 
That every man who wears the marriage-fetters, 
Is glad to be the cuckold of his betters ; 
Therefore, no longer at your fate repine, 
For in your-ſtall the Sun ſhall ever ſhine. | 
Oro PAR. I had rather have burnt candle all my life, 
Than to the Sun have yielded up my wife. 
But ſince *tis paſt, I muſt my fortune bear; 
*Tis well you did not do it with a ſtar. | 
Cry. When neighbours ſee the ſunſhine in your ſtall, 
| Your fate will be the envy of them all; 
And each poor clouded man will wiſh the Sun 
Wou'd do to his wife, what to your wife h'as done. [ Exeunt Arm in Arm. 
Mack. There, Sir, is a ſcene in. heroics, between a cobler and his wife; now you 
ſhall have a ſcene in mere proſe between ſeveral | 


Fus r. I ſhould have thought it more natural — gods to have talk'd in heroics, and 
the cobler and his wife in proſe. | * 
Macs. You think it would have been more natural ſo do I, and for that very reaſon 


have avoided it; for the chief beauty of aa entertainment, Sir, is to be unnatural. Come, 
where are the gods? | 99 


. 
e, 


Enter JUPITER, NEPTUNE, . PHOE BUS. 


Joe. Hark'e, you Phoebus, will you take up your lanthorn, and ſet out, Sir, or no? 


For by Styx ! P'll put ſomebody elſe in your place, if you do not; I will not have the 
world left in darkneſs, becauſe you are out of pn. gas al oo 


5 Pnok z. 


. ˙ ): . — ,], 


— — — 
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Pkoxs. Have I not reaſon to be out eff humour, hem you have deſtroy'd my favou- 


rite child? 


Jur. Twas your own fault; why did you truſt him with your lanthorn ? 
PE: 0 I had promis'd by Styx, an oath which you. know was not in my power to 

Jur. I ſhall diſpute with you here no longer; ſo either take up your lanthorn, and mind 
your buſineſe, or P11. diſpoſe of it to. ſomebodyelſe. Lwould not have you think I want 
ſuns, for there were two very fine ones that ſhone together at Drury- lane play-houſe ; L 
my ſaw em, fon L was in the ſame entertainment. | ; 

HOEB, I ſaw em too, but they were more like moons than, ſuns; and as like any 
thing elſe as either. You had better ſend for the ſun from Covent-Garden houſe, there's 
a ſun that hatches an egg there, and produces a Harlequin. 

Joy. Yes, I remember that; but do you. knaw what animal laid that egg? 

Prors. Not IJ. 

Jvr. Sir, that egg was laid by an aſs. | 

Never. Faith, that ſun of the egg of an aſs is. a. moſt prodigious animal; I have won- 
der'd how you came to give him ſo. much power over us, for he makes gods and devils 
dance jigs together whenever he pleaſes. | | | 

Jue. You muſt know, he is the grand-child:of my. daughter. Fortune, by an aſs; and at 
her requeſt I ſettled all that power upon him; but he plays ſuch, damn'd pranks with it, 
that I believe I ſhall ſhortly revoke my grant. He has turn'd all. nature topſy-tury, and 
not content with that, in one of his. entertainments he was bringing all tie devils in hell 
up to heaven by a machine, but I happen'd. to perceive him; and ſtopt him by the way. 

Prozs. I wonder you did not damn him for. it. } 

Jur. Sir, he has been damn'd a thouſand cimes over; but he values it not of a ruſh; 
the devils themſelves are afraid of him; he makes them ſing, and dance whenever he pleaſes. 
But come, *tis time for you to ſet out. | | 

Prozs., Well, if I muſt I muſt; and ſince you have deſtroy'd.my; ſon;. I muſt find out 
ſome handſome wench and. get another. | | | Exit, 

Jur. Come, Neptune, tis too late to bed to go, 
What ſhall we do to paſs an hour or ſo? | 
Nxrr. Een what yon pleaſe. Will you alongowith me; 
And take a little dip into the ſea? "irs 7 
Jur. No, faith, tho I've a heat I want to quench. 
Dear Neptune, can'ſtithou find me out a wenchꝰ 
_ I Nzpr. What ſay'ſt thou to dame Thetis ? ſhe's a prude, 
But yet IK nom with Jupiter ſhe wou! d. 1 
Jur. I ne'er was more tranſported in my life: 
While-the Sun's out at work, . 1'1 have his wife; 
Neptune, this ſervice merits my regard, 
188 For- all great men ſtiouꝰd ſtill their pimps reward. [Exennt. 
Micn. Thus; Sit, ends my ſecond and laſt ſerious; and now for my ſecond comic. 
Come, draw the ſcene, and diſcover the two play-hovſes ſide by fide. 
Su RER. You havebroughttheſe.cwo:play-houfes:in a very friendly manner together. 
Macn. oy CEEny —— Sir? = edi both their doors are ſhut up. 
Come, enter Tragedy King and Queen, to N 
| [EnverTragedy — am tuoct at- Covent-garderi play-bouſe door . the 
Manager comes out; the Tragedy King reptats a ſpereh cut of” a play; the Ma- 
nager and be quarrel about an emphaſis. He knocks. at Drury-lane door; the Ma- 
nager enters with bis man Piſtol bearing a ſack-load of players articles. 


I FvusT, 
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FosT. Pray, Sir, what is contain'd in that ſack ? 
Mach. Sir, in that ſack are contain'd articles for players, from ten ſhillings a week, 
and no benefit, to five hundred a year, and a benefit clear. 
Fus. Sir, I ſuppoſe you intend this as a joke; but I can't ſee why a player of our 


own country, and in our own language, ſhould not deſerve five hundred, ſooner than a 
ſaucy Italian ſinger twelve. 


Macn. Five hundred a year, Sir! Why, Sir,” for a little more money I'll get you one 
of the beſt Harlequins in France; and you'll ſee the-managers are of my opinion. 


{Enter Harlequin and Columbine. Both Managers run to em, and careſs em; and 

while they are bidding for em, enter a Dog in a Harlequin's dreſs ; they bid for him. 
Enter the Juſtice and his Clerk ; Harlequin and Columbine run off. Covent- 
Garden Manager runs away with the dog in his arms. The ſcene changes to a 
cart-load of Players. The Juſtice pulls out the at of the 121th of the Queen, and 
threatens to commit them as vagrants; the Manager offers the Juſtice two hundred a 
year, if he will commence a player; the Juſtice accepts it, is turn'd into a Har- 
lequin; he and his Clerk mount the Cart, and all ſing the following Chorus. 


CH. O K-U.S. 


AIR v. Abbot of Canterbury. 
You wonder, perhaps, at the tricks of the tage, 
Or that Pantomime miracles take with the age 
But if you examine court, country, and town, 
There's nothing but Harlequin-feats will go down, Derry down, Sc. 


From Fleetſtreet to Limehouſe 7he city's bis range, 
He's a ſaint in his ſhop, and a knave on the change; 
At an oath, or a jeſt, like a cenſor be ll frown, 
But a lye or a cheat ſlip currently down. Derry down, Ge. 


In the country he burns with a politick zeal, 
And boaſts, like knight-errant, to ſerve commonweal ; 
But once return'd member, be alters his tone, 


Fer as long as he riſes, no matter who's down. Derry down, Ce. 


At court, tis as bard to tonfine bim as air, 
Like a troubleſome ſpirit, he's here, and be's there ; 
All ſhapes and diſguiſes at pleaſure puts on, 
And defies all the Nation to conjure him down. Derry down, Cc. 
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SCENE, Ms. MIDNIGHT. 
MIDNIGHT and TAWDRY. 


M1iDN1iGHT. 

ND he did not give you a-ſingle ſhilling * ” 

Taw. No, upon my honour, 
. Mip. Very well. They ſpend ſo much money in ſhew and'equipage, that they: 
ean no more pay their ladies than their tradeſmen. If it was not for Mr. Zorobabel, and: 
ſome more of his perſuaſion, I muſt ſhut up my doors. 

Taw: Beſides, Ma'am, virtuous women and gentlemens wives come ſo cheap, that na. 
man will go to the price of a lady of the town. | 

Mip. I thought Weſtminſter-hall- would have given them a ſurfeit of their virtuous 
women: but I ſee nothing will-do ; tho*'a jury of cuckolds were to give never ſuch ſwinging 
damages, it will not deter men from qualifying more jurymen. In ſhort, nothing can do 
us any ſervice but an act of parliament to put us down. | 

Taw.' Have you put a bill on your door, Ma*am, as you ſaid you would? 

M1D. It is up, it is up. O Tawdry ! that a woman who hath been bred, and always 
_ like'a gentlewoman, and followed a polite way of buſineſs, ſhould be reduced to let 

ings. i - = C : 
de is a melancholy conſideration truly, But hark ! I hear a cqach ſtop. 
* | A ab | [Knecking. }- 

Min. Some rake or other, who is too poor to have any reputation. This is not a 
time of day for good cuſtomers to walk abroad. The citizens, good men] can't leave 
their ſhops ſo ſoon. | | 


% 


SERVANT enters.. 


Madam, a gentleman and lady to-enquire for lodgings; they ſeems to be juſt come out- 
of the country, for the coach and horſes are in a terrible dirty pickle. | | 


Mid. Why don't you ſhew them in? Tawdry, who knows what fortune has ſent us ?. 
Tw. If ſhe had meant me any good, ſhe'd have ſent a gentleman without a lady. 


SS (SERVANT returning with Jonv. 


This is my miſtreſs, Friend. | TEL 

Jonx. Do you take volks in to live here? Becauſe if you do, madam and the ſquoire- 

will come and live with you. 0 f 
Mip. Then your maſter is a ſquire, Friend, is he? | 

Joan, Ay, he is as good a ſquoire as any within five miles o en: tho'f he was but a 

before, what is that to the purpoſe ? Madam has enough fur beth o'em. 

ö | Mid. 
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Mip. Well, you may deſire your maſter and his lady to walk in. I believe I can fur. 
nilh them with what they want. What think * Tawgry, of the „. and his lady, 
by this ſpecimen of them ? 

Taw. Why, I think if I can turn the ſquire to as good account as you will his lady, 
(mean if ſhe be handſome) we ſhall have no reaſon to repent our acquaintance. You 
will ſoon teach her more politeneſs, thah to be pleaſed with a footman, eſpecially as he is 
her huſband. 

Mip. Truly, I muſt ſay, I love to ſee ladies reefer themſelves. Mercy on thoſe who 


betray women to ſacrifice their own intereſt : I would not have ſuch a ſin lie on my conſci- 


ence for the world. 


Enter Mr. THOMAS, WIFE, and SERVANTS. 


Tuo. Madam, your humble. ſervant. My fellow here tells me you have lodgings to 
lett, pray what are they, Madam? 

Mip. Sir, my bill hath informed you. 

Tu o. Pox I am afraid ſhe ſuſpects I can't _ 

Mip. What conveniencies, Madam, would your ladyſhi 


Wirz. Why, Good-woman, I ſhall want every thing mich oth other fine ladyſhips want, 


Indeed, I don't know what 1 ſhall want yet; for I never was in town before: but I ſhall 


want every thing I ſee. 

1 ? hope your apartments. here are handſome, and that people of faſhion uſe to 
ge with you. 
Map. If you pleaſe; Sir, I'll wait on your honour, and ſhew you the rooms. 
Tao, Ay do, do ſa; do wait on me. John, do you hear, do you take care of al ou 


thin 

Wirz. Ay pray, John, take care of the great cake and the cold turkey, and the ham 
wy _ chickens, and the bottle of ſack, and the two on of ſtrong beer, and the 1 
of cyder. 

5 I'll take the beſt care I can: vor 6 nan op; think he was got into a fair. 
The folks ſtare at one as if they had never ſeen a man before. | 

[Remain Tawdry-ond Wife. 

| Taw. Pray, Madam, is not your ladyſhip infinitely tired with your journey? 

Wirx. I tired! not I, I an't tired at all; 1 could walk twenty miles farther. 

Taw. O, Iam ſurprized at that! moſt fine ladies are horribly fatigued after-a 

Wirz. Are they? Hum ! I don't know whether I an't ſo too; yes I 1 bor 
ribly fatigued. (Well, I ſhall never find out all that a fine lady ought to be.) [ Afige. 

Taw. Was your ladyſhip never in town before, Madam ? 

Wirz. No, Madam, never before that I know of. © 

Taw. I ſhall be glad to wait on you, Madam, and ſhew you 8 11855 

Wirk. I am very much obliged to you, Madam: and I am — to ſee every thing 
thit is to be ſeen: the tower, and the crowns, and the lions, and Bedlam, and the parlia- 


Taw. O fie, Madam! hel are only ſights for the vulgar; no fine ladies go to theſe. 

Wirz. No! why then I won't neither. Oh odious tower, and filthy lions. — But pray, 
Madam, are there no fights for a fine lady to ſee ? 

Taw. O yes, Madam; there are ridottoes, maſquerades, court, plays, a thou- 
ſand others, ſo many, that a fine lady has never time to be at home, but when the is aſſcep. 

Wirk. I am glad to hear that; for 1 bate to be- at home : but, dear rx con do tell 


me for I ſuppoſe you are a fine lady. 


Taw. At your ſervice, Madam. | — 


Wir. 
3 
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Wirz. What do you fine ladies do at theſe places? what do they do at maſquerades 
now ? for I have heard of them in the country, — 

Taw. Why they dreſs themſelves in a ſtrange dreſs, and they walk up and down the 
room, and they cry, Do you know me ? and then they burſt out a laughing, and then they 
ſit down, and en they get up, and then they walk about again, and then they go home. 

Wirk. Oh this is charming, and eaſy too; I ſhall be able to do a maſquerade in a mi- 
nute: well, but do tell me a little of the reſt. What do they do at your what d'ye call 
**ms, your plays? | 

Taw. Why, if they can, they take a ſtage-box, where they let the footman fit the two 
firſt acts, to ſhew his livery ; then they come in to ſhew themſelves, ſpread their fans upon 
the ſpikes, make curt'ſieg to their acquaintance, and then talk and laugh as loud as they 
are able. | 

Wirz. O delightful. By gole, I find there is nothing in a fine lady; body may. be- 
a fine lady if this be all. * : nn 


L. 


If flaunting and ranting, 
If noiſe and gallanting 
Be all in fine ladies requir'd ; 
Dll warrant Fl be 
As fine a lady _. 
As ever in town was admir d. 
At plays I will rattle, 
Tittle-taitle, | 
Tittle- tattle, 
Prittle-prattle,. 
Prittle-prattle, 
As gay and as loud as the beſt;;. \ 
42 at Pother place, > 
With a on my face, 
Tl aſe all I ſee 
Do you know me ? 
Do you know me? 
Aud te, be, be, 
And te, be, be 1 
At nothing as loud as a jeft,. 
THOMAS a MIDNIGHT return. 

2 My dear, I have ſeen the rooms, and they are very handſome, and fit for us people 
faſhion. | | | 
Wirz. O my dear, I am extremely glad on't. Do you know me? Ha, ha, ha, my- 

dear, (firetching out her fan before ber) ha, ha, ha! | 
Tno. Heyday ! What's the _ wt . 

Wwe, 1 am doing over a at a maſquerade or play, that's all. 
| was | [She * apart with ber buſband. 
Taw. (6 Mid.) She's ſimplicity itſelf. A card fortune has dealt you, which it's impoſ-- 
1 ſible for you to play ill. You may bring her to any purpoſe. As 
' Map. I am glad to hear it; for ſhe's really pretty, and I ſhall ſcarce want a cuſtomer for 


a tit-bit, W , 
TY JFE«. 
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Wire. Well, my dear, you won't ſtay long, for you know I can hardly bear you out of 
my ſight; I ſhall be quite miſerable till you come ds my dear, dear ana 4 ? 


* My dear Lucy, I will but go find out a aylor and be back with you in an 
inſtant 


Wire. Pray do, my dear. — Nay, t' other kiſs; one more. O] thou art the 
ſweeteſt creature. | 4 Ha. 2 | | 

Wars. Well Miss, fine Lady, pray how do you like my huſband ? Is he not a charming 
tia 1 


. Taw. Your huſband ! dear Madam, and: was it your huſhand that you kiſs'd ſo? 

Wirz. Why, don't fine ladies kiſs their huſbands ? 

_ Taw. No, never. | 

Wire. O-la! but I do not like that tho? ; by gole, I believe 1 ſhall never be a fine lady, 
if muſt not be kiſs'd. I like ing, a fine lady in other things, but not in that; I thank 


you. If your fine ladies are never kiſs'd, by gole, I think we have not ſo much reaſon 
to envy them as I imagin'd. 


* 


8 O N 6G. 
How happy are the nymphs and fund, 1 
Who ſkip it and trip it, all over abe plains; 
| A | How ſweet are the kiſſes, | | 
1 9585 How ſaft are the bliſſes, 1 
Tran ſperting the lads, and all melting e Alle: 


Ladies bere ſo nice are grown, 

Who jaunt it, and flaunt it, all over the town, 
To fly as from ruin, / 
From billing and cooing, 


A. for their airs, give me plain country wooing, 


Taw. 0 you miſtake me, Madam; a fine lady may kiſs oy. man but her huſband, — 
You will have all the beaus in town at your ſervice. 
| Vo Wirz. Beaus! O gemini, thoſe are things Miſs Jenny uſed to talk of.— And rar. Ma- 
n dam, do beaus kiſs ſo much ſweeter and better than other rang 4 
| | Taw. Hum |! I can't ſay much of that 

Wirz. And ray then, why muſt I like them better than wy own huſband ? 

Miv. Bambi it's the faſhion, Madam. Fine ladies do every thing becauſe it's the fa- 
ſhion. They ſpoil their ſhapes, to appear big with child, becauſe it's the faſhion. They 
loſe their money at whiſt, without underſtanding the game they go to auctions, without 
intending to buy; they go to 2 peras, without any ear; and light their buſbands without 
dilliking them; and all—becauſe it is the faſhion. * 

N Wirr. Well, I'll try to be as much in faſnion as I can: But pray when l d to theſe 
| beaus; for I really long to ſee them? For Miſs Jenny ſays, ſhe's ſure I ſhall like them; 
and if l do, i' facks ! I believe I ſhall tell them ſo, notwithſtanding what our parſon ſays. 

M1D. Bravely ſaid; 1 will ſhew you ſome fine nem which I warrant you will like. 

Wirz. And will they like me? 

Taw. Like you! they'll: adore you, they'll worſhip you. Madam, ſays my Lord, 

'S You are the moſt charming, beautiful, fine creature DIE ever my eyes beheld. 

Wir. What's that? Do, ſay chat over again. 65 

Taw. (repeats) Madam, you are, e. 

Wirz. And will they think all this of me? 

Tar. No doubt of it. They'll ſwear it. 


. * N o 


WIFE. 
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Wirr. Then to be ſure they will think it. Tes, yes, then to be ſure they will think 
ſo. I wiſh I could ſee theſe charming men. 


Mip. O you will ſee them every where, Here in the houſe I have had ſeveral to viſit 
me, who have ſaid the ſame thing to me and this young lady. 
Wire. What, did they call you charming and beautiful? By gole, I think they 
may very well fay ſo to me [a/fde.] But when will theſe charming men cone? 
10. They'll be here immediately: but your ladyſhip will dreſs yourſelf. I ſee your 
man has brought your things. I ſuppoſe your ladyſhip has your cloaths with you. 
Wirz. O yes, I have cloaths enough; I have a fine thread ſatin ſuit of cloaths of all 
the colouts in the rainbow; then I have a fine red gown flower'd with yellow, all my own 
work; and a fine lac'd ſuit of pinners, that was my great grandmother's! that has been 
worn but twice theſe forty years, and my mother told me, coft almoſt four pounds when 
it was new, and reaches down hither. And then I have a great gold watch that hath con- 
tinued in our family, I can't tell how long, and is almoſt as broad as a moderate punch 
bowl; and then I have two great gold ear- rings, and fix or ſeven rings for my finger, 
worth above twenty pound all together ; and a thouſand fine things that you ſhall ſee. 
Mip. Ay, Madam, theſe things would have dreſt your ladyſhip very well an hundred 
years ago: but the faſhions are after'd. Laced pinners, indeed]! You muſt cut off your 
hair, and get a little perriwig, and a French eap; and inſtead of a great watch, you muſt 
have one ſo ſmall, that it is impoſſible it ſhauld go; and but come, this young lady 


will inftru& you. Pray, Miſs, wait on the _ to her apartment, and ſend for 5 


tradeſmen to drefs her; ſuch as the fine ladies uſe. Madam, you ſhall be dreft Loy « 


ought to be. 1 

Wirz. Thank you, Madam; and then I fhall be as fine a lady as the beſt of them. 
By gole, this London is a charming place. If ever my huſband gets me out of it again, I 
am miſtaken. Come, dear Miſs, f am impatient. Do you know me ? ha, he, ha! | 


[Exit. Wife and Tawdry. 


| Enter Lord BAWBLE. 

Lord Baws. So, Old Midnight, what ſchemes art thou plodding on ? 

Mid. O fie! my Lord I proteſt, if Sir Thomas and you don't leave off your riots, 
you will ruin the reputation of my houſe for ever. I wonder too, you have no more regard 
to your own characters. | | 

Lord Baws. Why, thou old canting offspring of hypocriſy, doſt thou think that men 
of quality are to be confined to the rules off decency, ee ſober citizens, as if they were 
aſham'd of their ſins, and afraid they ſhould loſe their turn of being Lord Mayor? 

Mid. We ought all to be aſhamed of our ſins. O my Lord, my Lord, had you but 
heard that excellent ſermon on Kennington-Common, it would have made you aſhamed : 
+94 it had ſo good an effect upon me, that 1 ſhall be aſhamed of my ſins as long as 

ins. ; | | 

Lord Baws. Why don't you leave them off then, and lay down your houſe? 

Min. Alas, I can't, I can't; I was bred up in the way: but I repent heartily; I re- 
pent every hour of my life; and that I hope will make amends. 

Lord Baws. Well, where is my Jenny Ranter ? 

Mio. Ab, poor Jenny! Poor Jenny is gone. I ſhall never ſee her more; ſhe was the 
beſt of girls; it almoſt breaks my tender heart to think ont, nay, I ſhall never out live 
5 lols, (crying.) My Lord, Sir Thomas and you forgot to pay for that bowl of punch 


night. 


Lord Baws. Damn your punch, is my dear Jenny dead? | 
Vor. II. . Z 


Mio. 
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Mp. Worſe if poſſible, She is——ſhe is turn d methodiſt, and married to one of 


the brethren. 

Lord Baws. O, if that be all, we ſhall have her again. 

Mid. Alas! I fear not; for they are powerful men. But p a my Lord, how go 
the finances, for I have ſuch a piece of goods, ſuch. a girl juſt arrived out of the country 
upon my ſoul as 6 urs a virgin—for I have known her whole bringing up: ſhe is a re- 


lation of mine; her father left me her guardian. I have juſt brought her from a boarding- | 


ſchool to have her under my Own eye, and complete her education. 
Lord Baws. Where is ſhe? let me ſee her. 
Mip. Not a ſtep without the . I told you 1 was her nee. and I ſhall not 
betray my truſt. 
Lord Baws. If I like her upon my honour 
M. I have too much value for your lordſhip's honour, to Neve" it left in | pawn. Be- 


ſides, I have more right honourable honour in my hands unredeemed already, than | 
know what to do with, However, I think you may depend on my honour; depoſite a 
cool hundred, and you ſhall ſee her; and then take either the lady or the money. 
Lord Baws. I know thee to be inexorable. I'll ſtep home and fetch the money. 1 
85 ve that ſum to my wife this morning to buy her clothes. I. Il take it from her again, and 
t her tick with the tradeſmen.  Look'e if this be ſtale goods, I'll break every window 


in the houſe. 
Mip. I'll give you leave. He]! be tir'd of her in a week, and then I del eben of 


her again. I am afraid I did wrong in putting her off for a virgin, for ſhe'll certainly 
diſcover ſhe i is married. However, I can forſwear the knowing i * 
s Zorobabel brought in, in a chair, with the curtdins dran. 
O here's one o; my ſober cuſtomers Mr. Zorobabel, is it you ? I am your worſhip's 
moſt obedient ſervant. 
Zon. How do you do, Mrs. Midnight? I hope no body ſees or over-hears. This is an 
early hour for me to viſit at. I have bur juſt been at home to dreſs me, fince I * from 


the alley. 
Mid. I ſuppoſe your worſhip's hands are pretty full there now with your 3 


tickets? 
Zoxn. Fuller than L deſire, Mrs. Midnight, I aſſure you. We hoped to have brought 
them to ſeven pounds before this; that would have been a comfortable intereſt tor 
our money. But, have you any worth ſeeing in your ar houſe? 
Mip, O Mr. Zorobabel! fuch a piece! ſuch an fan | 
Zor, Ay, ay, where? where? 
Mip. Here in the houſe. 
Zo. Let me ſee her this inſtant. 
Mi. Sure none was ever ſo unfortunate ' 
 Zor. Hey! what 
Mip. O Sir! not thinking to fee your worſhip this buſy time, I a promiſed her to 


lord Bawble. 

Zon. How, Mrs. Midnight, promiſe her to a lord without offering her to me firſt ? 
Let me tell you, tis an affront not only to me, but to all my regen : and you deſerve ne- 
ver to have any but chriſtians in your houſe 2 

Mip. Marry forbid ! Don't utter ſuch cur ainſt me. 

Zon. Whois it ſupports you? Who is it 88 vpport you? Who have apy money be- 


—fides us? 
Mid. Pray your worlkip forgive me. 410 in Tanne oy Zo 


0 | X 3 


Re 
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Zon. No, I will deal higher for the future, with thoſe who are better acquainted with 
lords; they will know whom to prefer. I muſt tell you, you are a very ungrateful wo- 
man. I know a woman of faſhion at St. James's end of the town, where I might deal 
cheaper than with yourſelf ; ws I own indeed, yours is rather the more reputable houſe 
of the two. 

Mip. But my lord hath never ſeen her yet. 

Zor. Hath he not? Why then he never ſhall, till I have done with her? ſhe' Il be good 
enough for a lord half a year hence. Come, fetch her down, fetch her down. How 
long hath ſhe been in town ? 

_— be two hours. Pure country innocent fleſh and blood. But what ſhall I ſay to 
my lor 

Fr Say any thing : put off ſome body elſe upon him; a ſtale woman of quality, or 
ſome body who hath been in Weſtminſter Hall and the news-papers. - 

Mp. Well, PII do the beſt I can tho', upon my honour, I was to have had 200 
guineas from my lord. 

Zox. Two hundred promiſes you mean; but had it been ready caſh, I'll make you 
amends if I like her; we'll never differ about the price; ſo fetch her, fetch her. 

Mid. I will, an't pleaſe your worſhip. Krit. 

Zor. Soh | the money of chriſtian men pays for the beauty of chriſtian women. A 


good exchangs | 
Enter MIDNIGHT. [A noiſe without, 


Mid. O Sir, here are ſome noiſy people coming this way; flip i into the next room: 1 
am as tender of your reputation as of my own. 


„ Jew. are a ſenſible woman, and I commend your care; for reputation is the very 
a Jew 
Mip. Goin here, I will gue clear the coaſt for you again. [Exit Zor.] Now for 


my gentlemen 3 and if I mi ke not their voices, one is an opera-ſinger, and the other a 
ſinger in one of our play-houſes. 


Enter Signior CANTILENO ind Mr. BALLAD. 


Mid. What is the matter, gentlemen ? what is the matter ? 

CanT. Begar I vil ave de woman; begar I vil ave her. g 

Bar. Lou muſt win her firſt, Signior! and if you can gain her . I am too 
much an Engliſhman to think of reſtraining her from purſuing her own will. 

Car. Never fear, me vin ber. No Exgli. woman can withſtand de charms of my 
voice, © 
* If n Mig. there will be n6 Gd: on't, . I muſt go look after my (har 
any. i 


'$ © N. t VLA - 
Cane Mujic fare bath charms to move, | 


With — you with my ſong PI charm my love. 
. This good land where money grows, 


* 


22 the price of ſinging knows : 
Hlitber all the warblers * 3 
Tating money, . 

Milk and honey, 


(ufo; poi Taking money for a ſong. . . | 
| Z 2 Bal. 
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Bar. Ha, ha, ha! What the devil ſhould an Italian finger do with a miftreſs ? 
CanT. Aſk your women, who are in love wit de Italian fingers. 


$ © N G. 


See, while I firike the vocal tyre, 
Beauty languiſh, languiſh and expire: 
Like turtle-doves, in a wooing fit, 
See the blooming charmers ſit; | 
Softly fighing, 
Senth dying, 
While feveet ſounds to raptures move. 
Trembling, thrilling, 
Sweet ly killing, | 
Airs that fan the wings of love. 


. 4. $0 MN. 
Bal. Be gone, you ſhame of human” ace, 
The noble Roman fail's diſgrace; 


Nor vainly with a Britain dare 
Attempt to win @ Britiſh fair. 


3. 
Fur manly charms the Britiſh dane 3F 
; | pan har rat voter Same x (OG 
To manly numbers lend ber ear. 
Ang ſcorn thy ſoft enervate air, 
a LE | Enter @ PorTeR. - 
Por. (to Cant.) Sir, the lady's in the next room. 
CanT. Ver vel. Begar Lvil ave her. 1 
Bar. Pl! follow you, and ſee how far the charms of your voice will prevail. 
228 Enter ZOROBABEL, MIDNIGHT, and WIFE. 
Mp. (to her entering.) 1 am going to introduce your ladyſhip to one of our fine 


* 


gentlemen whom I told you of. 


" Wires. (ſurveying bim aukwardly.) Is this a beau, and a fine gentlemen ?—By goles Mr. 
Thomas is a faner gentleman, in my opinion, a thouſand times. | 
Zorx. Madam, your humble ſervant ; 1 ſhall always think myſelf obliged to Mrs. Mid- 
night, for introducing me to a young lady of your perfect beauty. Pray, Madam, how 
long have you been in town ? | | ; 
Wirz. Why, I have been in town about three hours: I am but a ſtranger here, Sir; 
but I was very lucky to meet with this civil gentlewoman -and this fine lady, to teach me 
how to dreſs and behave myſelf. Sir, I would not but be a fine lady for all the world. 
Zonx. Madam, you are in the right'on't: and this ſoft hand, this white neck, and theſe 
ſweet lips were formed for no other A | | 
Wirz. Let me alone, Mun, will you; I won't be dendhaul'd about by you, | 
won't. For I am very ſure you don't kiſs half fo ſweet as Mr. Thomas. 
Zor. Nay, be not coy, my dear; if you willſuffer me to kiſs you, I will make you 
the fineſt of ladies ; you ſhall have jewels cqual to a woman of quality gay, >) 
0 urni 
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farniſh 2 houſe for you in any part of the town, and you ſhall ride iq a fine gilt chair, 
carried by two ſtout fellows, that I will keep for no other purpoſe. | 
Mip. Madam, if you will but like this gentleman, he'll make you a fine lady: 'tis he, 
and ſome more of his acquaintance, that make half the fine ladies in the town. 
Wirz. Ay! Why then I will like him. I will fay I do, which I ſuppoſe is the 
fame thing. ¶ Aſide.] But when ſhall I have all theſe fine things? for I long to begin. 
Zok. And ſodol, my Angel. | [Offering to kiſs her. 
—— Nay, 1 won't kiſs any more, till I have ſomething in hand, that I am re- 
ſolved of. | 
Mip. (to Zor.) Fetch her ſome bawbles; any toys will do. 
Wirz. But if you will ferch me all the things you promiſed me, you ſhall kiſs me as 
long as you pleaſe. 
= But when I have done all theſe things, you muſt never ſee any other man but me. 
Wirk. Muſt not I ? But I don't like that. And will you ſtay with me al- 


ways then ? 
Zor, No; I ſhall only come to ſee you in the evening. 
Wee. (O then it will be well enough, for I will ſee whom J pleaſe all the day. 


and you ſhall know nothing of the matter.) [Afde.] Indeed J won't fee any body elſe 
but you; indeed I won't. But do Li and fetch me theſe fine things. 

Zok. I go, my dear. Mrs. Midnight, pray take care of her. I never ſaw any one ſo 
pretty nor ſo filly. ; | | | 

Wirz. I heard you, Sir; but you ſhall find J have ſenſe enough to out-wit you. Well, 
Miſs Jenny may ſtay in the country if ſhe will; and fee nothing but the great jolly parſon, 
who never gives any thing but a noſegay, or an handful of nuts for a kiſs. But where's. 
the young lady that was here juſt now? for tomy mind 1 am in a new world, and my head 
is 2 turn'd giddy. | - | wal 

ID, It is a common effect, Madam, which the town air hath on young ladies, when. 

firſt they come into is. {FX 


Enter CANTILENO. 


CanT. Begar dat dam Engliſh ballad ſinging dog has got away de woman—ah, pardie. 
—voilg un autre— : [Gong towards ber. 

Mid. Hold, hold, Signior; this lady is not for you. She is a woman of quality, 
and her price is a little beyond your pocket. 

CanT. Begar J like none but de woman of quality. And you no know de price 
of my pocket See here begar here are fifty guinea——dey are not above de 
value of two ſong. 8 


S O N G. 

Ta beauty compar d, pale gold 1 15 
No jewels can ſparkle like Czlia's bright eyes > 
Let miſers with pleaſure ſurvey their bright maß, 
With far greater raptures I view my {4 _.. 
Gold loc d in my coffers for me bas no charms, 

Then its value I own, "INT 

Then I prize it alone, x 
When it tempts blooming beauty to fly #0 my arms. 


ou WF Wrirs. This is certainly one of theſe aperiſh-fingers Miſs Jenny uſed to tak of, and to 
-n mimic : ſhe taught me to mimic them too.. 2. 
11 
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RECITATIVE. 


CANT, Brighteſt nymph turn bere thy eyes, 
Bebold thy ſwain deſpairs and dies. 


Wirz. A voice ſo ſweet cannot deſpair, 
Unleſs from deafneſs of the fair ; 
Such ſounds muſt move the dulleſt ear: 
Leſs ſweet the warbling nightingale ; 
Leſs feveet the breeze ſweeps thro' the vale. 


CanT, Sweeteſt cauſe of all my pain, 
Pride and glory of the plain, 
See my anguiſh, 
See me languiſ': 


Pity thy expiring * 


Wirz. Gentle youth, of my di dain, 
Ab, too cruel you c 3 
My tender heart 
Feels greater ſmart ; 
Pity me expiring ſwain, 


Cant. Will you then all my pangs deſpiſe? 
| Will nothing your diſdain remove ? 
Wix. Can you not read my wiſhing ye? 
Ab, 1 17 you that Tleve 2. =_ 
— 1 faint, I die. 
Wirz. And ſo do J. 


| 
1 
| 


BALL AD enters, and ſings. 
ner” 9" 4 . 


Turn bither your Hes, bright maid, 
Turn hither with all your charms ; 


Behold a jolly young Made, | 
Who longs to be 4 45 in your arms: 
Ag bing 2 whining, 
o ſobbin pining, 
Then merrily bid 1s uy 
CanT, See bow I expire. 
Bar. See bow mon fire, 
And * my dear vl, on Jon, "2M 


I. 
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Wires. Thus ſtrongly purſu'd, - | | 
By two lovers woo'd, 
What ſhall a poor woman do ? 
But a lover in flames, 


Sure moſt pity claims, 
So, jolly Lad, Pm for you. 


Enter MID NIGHT. 


Mid. Gentlemen, I muſt beg you would go into another room; for my lord Bawble 
is juſt coming, and he hath beſpoke this. 

CanT. Le Diable! one of our directors! I would not ave him ſee me here for de varld. 

Wirk. Is my lord come? How eagerly I long to ſee him 

CanT. Allons, "Madam. 

Wirz. No, I will ſtay with my lord. | 

Mid. He is juſt coming in. Upon my ſoul I wilt bring her to you preſently. 

CanT. Well, you are de woman of honour. 

Bari. This new face will not come to my turn yet; ſo I will to my dear Tawdry. 


Enter Lord BAW BL E. 
Lord Baw. Well, I have kept my word; I have brought the ready. [Seeing Wife. I 


Upon my foul, a fine girl ! 1 ſuppoſe this is ſhe you told me of? 


iD. What ſhall I do? [afde.) Yes, yes, my Lord, this is the fame : But pray come 
away 3 for I can't bring her to any thing yet; ſhe is ſo young, if you ſpeak to her, you. 
will frighten her out of her wits ; have but a little patience, and I ſhall bring her to my 
mind. f 
Lord Baw. Don't tell me of patience; Il ſpeak to her now; and I warrant, I bring 
her to my mind. | They talk apart. 

Wirz. [at the other end of the ftage, looking at my lord.] O la! That is a fine gentle- 
man, indeed; and yet who knows, but Mr. Thomas might be juſt ſuch another, if he 
had but as fine cloaths on ? I wonder he don't ſpeak to me, to be ſure he don't like 
me; if he did, he would ſpeak to me; and if he does not preſently, the old fellow will be 
back again, and then I muſt not talk with him. 7 | 

M1n. Conſider, ſhe is juſt freſh and raw out of the country. | | 

Lord Bw like her the better. It is in vain to contend ; for, by Jupiter, I'll at her. 
I know how to deal with country ladies. I learnt the art of making love to them at my 
election. | | 

Min. What will become of me! I'll get out of the way, and ſwear to Mr, Zorobabel,. 
I know nothing of my lord's ſeeing her. [Exit. 

Lord Baw. It is generous in you, Madam, to leave the country, to make us happy 
bere, with the ſunſhine of your beauty. 

Wirz. Sir, 1 am ſure, I ſhall be very glod if any thing in my power can make the 
beaus and fine gentlemen of this fine town happy. He talks juſt like Mr. Thomas,, 
before I was married to him, when he firſt came out of his town-ſervice. [ Aide; 

Lord Baw. She ſeems delightfully ignorant. A quality which is to me a great recom- 
mendation of a miſtreſs, or a friend. O, Madam, can you doubt. of your power, 
which is as extenſive as your beauty; which lights ſuch a fire in the heart of every be- 
holder, as nothing but your frowns can put out. | þ 


Wize. 
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Wires. I'll never frown again; for if all the gentlemen in town were in love with me, 
icod, with all my heart, the more tne merrier, 

Lord Baw. When they know you have my admiration, you will ſoon have a thouſand 
other adorers. If a lady hath a mind to bring cuſtom to her houfe, ſhe hath nothing more 
to do but to hang one of us lords out for a ſign. 

Wir. A lord !-— Gemini, and are you a lord? 

Lord Baw. My lord Bawble, Madam at your ſervice. 

Wirz. Well, my lord Bawble is the prettieſt name I ever heard; the very name is 
enough to charm one. My lord Bawble 

Lord Baw. Why, truly, I chink it hath ſomething of a quality- ſound in it. 

„Wirz. Heigh, ho! | 

Lord Baw. Why do you ſigh my charmer ? | 

Wire. At what perhaps, will make you ſigh too, when you know it. 

Lord Baw. Ay, what ? | 8 Wn 

Wirz. Iam married to an odious footman, and can never be my lady Bawble.— I am 
afraid you won't like me, now I have told you. But I affure you, if I had not been 
married already, I ſhould have. married you of all the beaus and fine gentlemen in the 
world: But tho* I am married to him, I like you rhe beſt ; and I hope that will do. 

Lord Baw. Yes, yes, yes, my dear; do! very well: (Is this wench an idiot, 
pegs? marry me, with a pox!) [ 4/ide.] And ſo you are married to a footman, my 

rt? 

Wirz. Yes, I am; I ſee you don't like me, now you know I am another man's wife. 

Lord Baw. Indeed you are miſtaken ; I diſlike no man's wife but my own. 

Wirz. O-la! What are you married then? 

Lord Baw. Yes, I think Iam: But I have almoſt forgot it; for I have not ſeen my 
wife, till this morning, for a twelvemonth. . 5 

Wirts. No! by goles, you may marry ſomebody elfe for me. And now I think on't; 
if I ſhould be ſeen ſpeaking to him, I ſhall loſe. ail the fine things I was promifed. [Aids. 
Lord Baw, What ate you conſidering, my dear ? " 

Wirz. I muſt not ſtay with you any longer, for I expect an old gentleman every minute, 
who promiſed me a thouſand fine things, if I would not ſpeak to any body but him: He 
3 to keep two tall luſty fellows for no other buſineſs but to carry me up and down 
in a chair. | | 

Lord Baw. I will not only do that, but I will keep you two other tall fellows for no o- 
ther uſe but to walk before your chair. | 
Wirz. Will you? Nay, I affure you, I like you better than him, if I ſhall not loſe any 
ine things by the bargain. But hold, now I think on't: Suppoſe I ſtay here till he 
come back again with his preſents, I can take the things, promiſe Fin, and go with you 
afterwards, you know, my Lord. O, how pretty Lord ſounds ! | 

Lord Baw. No, you will have no need ont; I will give you variety of fine things. 
(Till I am tired of you, and then I'll take them away again.) But, my dear, theſe lodgings 
are not fine enough; 1 will take ſome finer for you. | | 

Wirz. O la! what are there finer houſes than this in town? Why, my father hath five 
hundred a year in the country, and his houſe is not half ſo fine. 

Lord Baw. O, my dear, gentlemen of no hundred pound a year ſcorn ſuch an houſe 


- 


as this : No body lives now in any thing but a palace. 
Wirz. Nay, the finer the better, by goles, if you will pay for it. 
Lord Baw. Pugh, p'ſhaw, pay! never mind that: That word hath almoſt put me in 
the vapours Come, my dear girl—— | | [kiſs ber, 
| IFE, 
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Wie. O fie, my Lord, you make me bluſh, He kiſſes ſweeter than my huſband, a 
| thouſand times; I did not think there had been ſuch a man as my huſband in the world, 
but I find I, was miſtaken. 
Lord Baw. Conſider, my dear, what a pride you will have in hearing the man you 
love call'd, Lordſhip. 

Wirz. Lordſhip! it is pretty. Lordſhip ! But then you won't ſee me above once in 
a twelvemonth. 
Lord Baw. I will ſee you every day, every minute: I like you ſo well, that nothing 
but being married to you could make me hate you. 
Wirz. O Gemini! I forgot it was the faſhion. 
Lord Baw. Let us loſe no time, but haſten to find ſome place where I may equip you 
like a woman of quality. 
Wizz, I am out of my wits, My Lord, am ready to wait on your lordſhip wherever 
lordſhip pleaſes ———— Lordſhip ! Quality ! I ſhall be a fine Lady immediately now, 


Enter MIDNIGHT. 


Mip. What ſhall I do? I am ruin'd for ever! My lord hath carried away the girl 
Mr. Zorobabel will never forgive me; I ſhall loſe him and all his friends, and they are 
the only ſupport of my houſe. Fooliſh ſlut, to prefer a rakiſh lord to a ſober Jew: But 
women never know how to make their market till they are ſo old, no one will give any 


thing for them. 
Euter THOMAS. 


Tuo. Your humble ſervant, Madam. Pray, Madam, how do you like my cloaths ? ? 
Mid. Yourtaylor hath been very expeditious, indeed, Sir. 
Tuo. Yes, Madam, I ſhould not have had them ſo ſoon, but that I met with an old 
aquaintance, Tom Shabby, the taylor in Monmouth-ſtreet, who fitted me with a * in a 
moment .- But where's my wife? 
Mto. (What ſhall I ſay to him?) I believe ſhe is gone out to ſee the town. 
Tuo. Gone out ! hey! what, without me ! who's gone with her? 
Map. Really, Sir, I can't tell. Here was a gentleman all over lace : I ſuppoſe, ſome 
1 hers. I fancy ſhe went wich him. 

no. A gentleman in lace! I am undone, ruin'd, diſhonour'd ! Some raſcal bath 
re why did you let ber 80 out of the houſe till my 
return 
Mrd. The lady was only a lodger with me, I had no power over her. | | 
Tno. How, did any man come to ſee her? for I am ſure ſhe did not know one man in 
town, It muſt be ſomebody that uſed to come here. 
Mid. May the devil fetch me, if ever I ſaw him before; nor do I know how he 
in. ut there are birds of prey lurking in every corner of this wicked town: It ma 
= ſhed tears to think what villains there are in the world, to betray yow innocent yourg 

ies. ries 

Tno. Oons and the devil! the firſt fix weeks of our marriage 
Mid. That is a pity indeed, ——if you have been marry'd no longer : Had you been to- 
gether half a year, it had been ſome comfort. But be adviſed, have a little patience; in 
all probability whoever the gentleman is, he'll return her again ſoon; 
Tao. Return her! ha! ſtain'd, ſpotted, ſullied! Who ſhall return me my honour ? 
death! I'll ſearch her thro' the town, the world Ha! my father here 
GoopdwiLL. (entering). Son, I met your man * at the inn, and he ane me the 
* * rere is my daughter, your wife ? ; 

L 


"Te. 
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Tuo. Stolen! loſt! every thing is loſt, and Tam undone, 
- Good. Hey-day ! What's the matter? 


Tno. The matter! O curſe this vile town; I did but go to furniſh myſelf with a ſuit of 


cloaths, that I might appear like a gentleman, and in the mean time your daughter hath 
taken care that I ſhall appear like a gentleman all the days of Gr. life; for I am ure T ſhall 
be aſhamed to ſhew my head among footmen. 

Goop. How, my daughter run 9 

Mr. I am afraid it is too true. 

Goop, And do you ſtand meditating 5 

Tuo. What ſhall I do? © 

Soo. Go advertiſe her this minute in the news-paper —gt my lord Chief Juſtice 
warrant. 

Mip. As for the latter, it may be adviſable; but the former will be only throwing away 
your money; for the papers have been of late ſo crammed with advertiſements of wives 
- running from their huſbands, that nobody now reads them. 

Tno. That I ſhould be ſuch a blockhead to bring my wife to town ! 

- Goop. That I ſhould be ſuch a ſor as to ſuffer you | | 

Tuo. If I was unmarried again, I would not venture my N in a woman's I 
for all the fortune ſhe could bring me. 

\ Goop, And iſ I was a young fellow again, 1 would. not get a daughter, for all the plea- 
fore any woman could give me, 


— 


3 , Enter ZOROBABEL. 


Tom: — ho my miſtreſs? 1 have equipp'd. ber; here are trinkets enough n 
ſupply ly an alderman's wife. 
Map. (I muſt be discover d). Huſh, huſh, conſider: our reputation ; here are com- 
pany Jour miſtreſs is run away with my lord Bawble. 
or, My miſtreſs run away]! Damn wy reputation : Where's the girl? I will have the 


28 This 8 may have loſt a daughter too. 
od Or a wife, Fr len have loſt your wife, Sir, by the violence of your 
rage 
Zon. O worſe, worls, Sir ; 1 have loſt a miſtreſs. While 1 went to buy ber trinkets, 
this damn'd jade of a bawd (where i is ſhe ?) lets in a young rake, and he is run away with 
ber: The ſweeteſt bit of country innocence, juſt e come to town. S' blood, L would have 
given an hundred lottery-tickets for her. 
Joer 2 How, Hell-hound! 
Nb. I am an innocent woman, and ſhall fall a ſacrifice to an uryuſt n. 
1288 Oh! my poor daughter ! 
Tuo. My wife, that I had ſo much delight in! 
Zor. My miſtreſs, that I propos'd ſuch pleaſure in 
- Mip. O the credit of my houſe, 2 for ever | 
Zo! Ha! here ſhe i is again. 


, Enter WIFE: 


Wire. Such Joy ! fuch rapture! Well, Il never go into the country again. Faugh! 
how 1 hate the name.— Oh! father, I am fore you don't know me; nor you Mr. Thomas, 
neither ; nor I won't know you. — you old fuſty fellow. Il don't jo 


3 
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any thing you can give; nor you ſhan't come near me. ſo, you ſhan't Madam, 
I am very much oblig'd to you, for letting me ſee the world. I hate to talk to any one I 
can't call Lordſhip. 


Goop. And is this be-pomder, be-curPd, behoop'd madwoman my daughter? 
[She coquets affetiedly. 


Why, huſſy, don't you know your own father ? 
#0. Nor your huſband ? F 

Wirr. No, I don't know you at all; l never ſaw you before. I have got a lord, 
and I don't know any one but my lord. 

Tuo. And pray what hath my lord done to you, that hath put you in ſuch raptures ? 

Wirk. O, by gole ! who'd be fool then? When I liv'd in the country, I uſed to tell 
you every thing I did ; but I am grown wiſer now, for I am told I muſt never let my huſ- 
band know any thing I do, for he'd be angry ; -tho' I don't much care for your anger, for 
I deſign always to live with my lord now; and he's never to be angry, do what I will. — 
Why, prithee, fellow, do'ſt thou think that I am not fine lady cM to know the dif- 
ference between a lord and a footman ? 

Zox. A footman ! 1 

| Map. I thought he was a ſervant, by his talking ſo much of his honour.. ; 

Tuo. You call me footman! I own I was a footman ! and had rather be a footman till, 
than a tame cuckold to a lord. T wiſh every man, who is nota footman. thought in ** 
ſame manner. H 

Soo. Thou art a pretty fellow, and worthy a better wife. 

Tao. Sir, I am ſorry that from henceforth I cannot, without being a raſcal, look cn 
your daughter as my wife; Iam ſorry I can't forgive her. 

R. Forgive meg——ha, ha, ha; ha, ha, ha comical ! why I won't 't forgive you, 
un. | 

Goop, What hath he done, which you will not forgive ? | 

Wirz. Done | why l have, found out ſomebody I like better; and he's my huſband, 
and I hate him, becauſe it ĩs the faſhion : That he hath done. 

Ton. Sir Skip, a word with you: If you intend to part with . wife, I will give 
you as much for her as any man. 

Tuo. Sir! 

Zo, Sir, I fay, I will give you as much, or more for your wife, than any man. 
Tuo. Thoſe. words, which ſuppoſe me a villain, call me ſo, and thus ſhould be re- 
turn d. lives bim @ box en the ear. 

Zok. Kdeath, Sir! do you know whom you uſe in this manner? 

Tao. Know you? yes, you raſcal, and you ought. to know me. I have indeed 
the greateſt reaſon, to remember you, having purchas'd a ticket of you in the laſt lottery 
for as much again as it was worth. - However, you ſhall have reaſon to remember 
me for the future; a footman ſhall teach ſuch a low, Ye ſtock-jobbing Agr HY" to 


dare to think to cuckold his betters. : Ny bim aff the 7 
Zok. You ſhall hear of me in Weſtminſter-hall.. 


Goop. Your humble ſervant. | ' [Kicking him off. 
Zor, Very fine! very fine a ten-thouſand 0 man is to be kick'd1, | 
Gens. Auel. a villaia, | 


Wire, Dee 00 e | 
Lord Baw. Fie, my dear, you ſhould not have run away from me white 110 in a. 


inner: room, promiſing the tradeſman to pay him for your fine things. 
Aa2 Wizz, 
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Wirz. O my Lord, 1 only ſtept into a chair, as you call it, to make a viſit to a fine 
lady here. It is pure ſport to ride ina chair. 

Lord Baws. Bleſs me! what's here? My old man Tom in maſquerade ? 

Tuo. I give your Lordſhip joy of this fine girl. 
Lord Baws. Stay till I have had her, Tom. Egad ſhe hath coſt me a round ſum, 
and I have had nothing but kiſſes for my money yet. 

Tao. No, my Lord! Then I am afraid your lordſhip never will n any thing more, 
for this lady is mine. 

Lord Baws. How ! what property have you in her? 

Tuo. The property of an po huſband, my Lord. 

Lord Baws. How, Madam! are you married to this man? 
VIX. I married to him ! l never ſaw the fellow before, 
Lord Baws. Tom, thou art a very impudent fellow. 
Son. Mercy on me! what a ſink of i _ is this town ? She hath been have but five 
| Honey, and learnt aſſurance already to deny her huſband. 

Lord Baws. Come, Tom, reſign the girl by fair means, or worſe will follow. 

Tuo. How, my Lord, reſign my wife! Fortune, which made me poor, made me a 
ſervant ; but nature, which made me an Engliſhman, - preſerved me from being a ſlave. I 
Have as a right to the little I claim, as the proudeſt peer hath to his great poſſeſſions; 


and whilſt I am able, I will defend it. 
Lord Baws. Ha! raſcal! - [They draw. 
Goop. Hold, my L Lords this girl, ungracious as ſhe is, is e daughter, and this ho- 
neſt man's W. 


Wirx. Whether I am his wife or no, is nothing to the purpoſe 3 for 1 wilt with m 
terd. -T hate my huſband, and I love my lord. He is a ey for I will go wih oy 
fine lady, and we are fit for one another,— —Now, my Lord, here are all the fine 2 
you gyvy me z he will take them away, but you will weep them for me. 

Lord Baws. So, now I think every man hath his own again; and fince the is your 


Tom, much good may do yOu we W „ MK theſe trinkets wil — 
a finer lad - | [Exit 

Wirz. What, is my lord gone? 

Tno. Yes, Madam, and you ſhall go, as ſoon as * _ horſes put into a coach. 

Wirz. Ay, but I won't go with you. 

Tuo. No, but you ſhall go without me: Ned father here will take care of you 
ike the eountry wing if I hear of your amendment, perhaps, half a year hence I may 
viſit you; for = my honour is not wrong d, I can forgive your folly. 

Wirt. I ſhall ſnew you, Sir, that J am a woman of ſpirit, and not to be 
my hufband. I hall have vapours and fits, (theſe they ſay are — oo — 1 


reren the  £on againſt” my will: I will 
hw who! wy e agamſt them. uf, 4 


Goop. Oh! oh! that ever I ſhould beget a daughter ! ADC 0 

Tno. Here, John! | | 

Jon (envers.) An't pleaſe your worthip. 

Tao. Let all my things be pack'd up again in the conch they came in . Betty 
here this inſtant with your miſtreſs's riding - dreſs. Come, Madam, you muſt ſtrip 
yourſelf of your poppet-ſhew dreſs, as I will of mine; they will make you ridiculous in 
the country, where there is ſtill ſomething of Old England remaining. Come, no words, 
no delay; by heaven ! if you but affect to loiter, I will ſend orders with you to lock you 


up, and allow you only che bare neceſſaries of * Fon ſhall, know I'm your huſband, 
and will be obey d. ä 'W 
| JFE. 


3 
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Wire. (crying). And muſt I go into the country by myſelf? Shall I not have a huſ- 
band, or a Lord, or any body ?—If I muſt go, won't you go with me ? 

Taro. Can you expect it? Can you aſk me, after what hath happened? 

Wirk. What I did, was only to be a fine lady, and what they told me other fine ladies 
do, and I ſhould never have thought of in the country; but if you will forgive me, 1 
will never attempt to be more than a plain gentlewoman again. 

Tuo. Well, and as a plain gentlewoman, you ſhall have pleaſures ſome fine ladies may 
envy. - "ag dry your eyes; my own folly, not yours, is to blame; and that 1 am only 
angry with. 

. And will you go with me then, Tommy? 

Tuo. Ay, my dear, and ſtay with thee too; I deſire no more to be in this town, than 
to have thee here. 

Geop. Henceforth, I will know no degree, no difference between men, but what the 
ſtandards of honour and virtue create: the nobleſt birth without theſe is but ſplendid infa- 
my; and a footman with theſe qualities, is a man of honour. 1 


. 


Wirz. Welcome again, ye rural plains; 
Innocent nymphs and virtuous ſwains : 
Farewell town, and all its fights , 
Beaus and lords, and gay delights : 

All is idle pomp and noiſe ; 
Virtuous love gives greater joys. 


CHoRUwW s. 


All is idle pomp and noiſe ; 
Virtuous love gives greater joys. 
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FELL TEES”: 
Spoken by Mr. MackLIN. 


be offended | ; 
At an accident that bas happen d to-night, which was not in the leaſt intended, 
I aſſure you : if you pleaſe, your money ſhall be return d. But Mr. Garrics, to-day, 
Who performs a principal cbaracter in the play, 
Unfortunately has ſent word, *twill be impoſſible, having ſo long a part, 
Jo ſpeak to the Prologue : be bam't had time to get it by heart. 
[ have been with the author, to know what's to be done, 
For, till the Prologue's ſpoke, Sir, ſays I, we can't go on. 
« Phaw'! rot the Prologue,” ſays he; © then begin without it.“. 
I told him, *twas impoſſible, you'd make ſuch a rout about it: 
Bejides, *twould be quite unprecedented,——and I dare ſay, 
Such an attempt, Sir, would make them damn the play. 
% Ha! damn my play !” the frighted bard replies, 
« Dear MACKLIN, you muſt go on then and apologize.” 
Apologize ! not I: Pray, Sir, excuſe me. 
« Zounds ! ſomething muſt be done: prithee, don't refuſe me : 
% Prithee, go on : tell them, to damn my play, will be a damn d hard caſe. 
Come, do : you've a good long, diſmal, mercy-begging face.“ | 
Sir, your bumble ſervant : you're very merry. Yes,” ſays be; Pre been drinking 
« To raiſe my ſpirits ; for, by Juerter ! I found em ſinking.” 
So away be went to ſee the play; O] there be fits: i 
Smoke him, ſmoke the author, you laughing crits. | 
Im't be finely ſituated for a damning Ob——Ob ! a—a forill Whihee ? O direful yell] 
As FaisTAFy ſays : would it were bed-time, Hal, and all were well! 
What think you now ? Whoſe face looks worſt, yours or mine ? 
Ab ! thou fooliſh follower of the ragged Nine, : 
You'd better ſtuck to honeſt ABRA¹AM ADAMS, by balf : 
He, in ſpite of critics, can make your readers laugh. 
But to the prologue. —What ſhall I ſay ? Why, faith in my ſenſe, 
I take plain truth to be the beſt defence. 
I think then, it was horrid ſtuff ; and, in my humble apprehenſion, 
Had it been ſpoke, not worthy your attention. | : 
Ill give you a ſample, if I can recollect it.— | 
Hip! take courage: never fear, man: don't be dejected. 
Poor devil ! be can't ftand it; be has drawn in his bead. 
I reckon before the play's done hel be half dead. . 
But to the Prologue. It began, 
* To-night the comic author of to-day. 
* Has writ a—a—a— ſomething about @ play: 
* And, as the bee, —the bee, —(that be brings by way of fimile) the bee, which roves 
* Thro', thro,” —Pſhaw ! Pox o' my memory !— O ! te fields and groves, 
You, II. * B b 


G and ladies, we muſt beg your indulgence, and humbly Wenn 


« 80 


7 7 R O;41 © 0 U K. 
« Fo comic 3: poets in fair LownDow town 
« To cull the flowers of charafters wander up and 4. 
Then there was a good deal about Rome, ATHENS, and dramatick rules, 
And charafiers of knaves and courtiers, authors and foals, 
And a vaſt deal about critics, — and good nature, and the poor author's fear; 
And I think there was ſomething about a third night, —hoping to ſee you here. 
Tas all ſuch fluff as this, not worth repeating, 


In the old Prologue cant ; and then at laſt concludes, thus kindly greeting, | 
« To you, the critic jury of the pit, | 


Our culprit author does his cauſe . 
* With juſtice, nay, with candour judge his wit : 
i. - | « Give him, at leaſt, a patient, quiet hearing: 
ﬆ If guilty, damn bim; if nat urls clear bim.“ 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


M E N. 
MiLLAM ov, | Mr. Garrick. 
' HraRTFORT, by Mr. DzLant. 
8 Mr. STzprasT, Mr. MacxLin. 
Mr. MurAzLE, Mr. TaswELL, 
Toon MuTaBLE, _ Mr. NeaLt. 
* SounezePurss, Mr. Moxcan. 
BrAZEN, APO Mr. YaTzs. 
Dr. Criss, Mr. Tukur. 
WOMEN. 
CLARINDA, Mrs. ParTCHaRD. 
CHARLOTTE, __ Mrs, Worrixc row. 
Mrs. Uszreutr, Mrs. MacxLin. 
Mrs. PLoTWELL, ' Mrs. Cross. 


Lucina, | - Miſs BznnerT. 


SCENE IN LONDON. 
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SCENE, MILLAMOUR's Lodging. BRAZ EN aſeep on a Chair. 


MILLAMOUR, (calls ſeveral times without —BRAZEN.) 


F HY, you incorrigible raſcal, are you not aſhamed to ſleep at this time of day? 
Do you think yourſelf in Spain, firrah, that thus you go regularly to ſleep when 
others go to dinner ? 


Br az. (waking.) Truly, Sir, I think he that wakes with the owl, ſhould reſt with him 


tod. Spain! Agad, I ſhould live in the Antipodes, by the hours I am obliged to keep. 
Nor do I ſee why the ſame bell, that rings others to dinner, ſhould not ring me to ſleep : 
for, I thank heaven and your honour, fleep is the only dinner I have had theſe two days. 

Mit. Ceaſe your impertinence, and get things ready to dreſs me. | 

Ba Az. What cloaths will your honour pleaſe to wear? 

Mir. Get me the blue and ſilver; or, ſtay—the brown and gold. Come back, fetch 
me the black ; that ſuits beſt with my preſent circumſtances. | 

ERAE. I fancy the lace ſuits beſt with your circumſtances. Moſt people in your ho- 
nour's circumſtances wear lace. > 

Mit. Harkee, Sir, I have often cautioned you againſt this familiarity. You muſt 
part. with your wit, or with your maſter. | 

Braz. (afide,) That's true. If I had any wit, I ſhould have parted with him long ago. 
No wiſe ſervant will live with a maſter who has turned away his eſtate. 
Mir. Get me the laced—go immediately. Familiarity is a ſort of intereſt which all 
ſervants exact from an indebted maſter: and, as being indebted to a friend, is the ſureſt 


way to make him your enemy, ſo making your ſervant your creditor, is the ſureſt way 


of making him your friend. 


n 


Enter BRA Z E N, ſbewing in Mrs. USEFUL. 


Ba Az. Sir, is your honour at home? here is Mrs. Uſeful. MLS 2B 2 
Mit. Sirrah, you know I am at home to my friend, my miſtreſs, and my bawd, at 
any time. Dez LATE | | _ 
Mrs, Use. Hoity, toity.—What, muſt I ſtay at the door, till your worſhip has conſi- 
dered, ; whether you will ſee-me or not? Do I paſs for a beggar or a dun with you? Do 
you take me for a tradeſman with his bill, * a poet with @ dedication? Mus 
1 | ; | N B 2 5 | 
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Mit. (to Braz.) Do you ſee what your blunders are the occaſion of? Come, my an. 
gry fair-one, lay aſide the terror of your brows, ſince it was my ſervant's fault, not mine. 

Mrs. Usz. I, who am admitted where a poor woman of quality is excluded! 

Mit, I know thou art. Thou art as gear to the women of 4aſhion as their lap- dogs, 
or to the men as theit buffoons. "#1 1 © 21 | 

rs. Us k. A very civil compariſon! 

Miz. Thou art the firſt miniſter of Venus, the firſt plenipotentiary in affairs of love, 
and thy houſe is the noble ſcene of the congreſs of the two ſexes. Thou haſt united more 
couples than the aliniohy-a&t has parted, and ſent more to bed together, without a li- 
cence, than any parſon of the Fleet. | + 

Mrs. Us. 1 wiſh I could have prevented one couple from doing it with a licence. 

Mit. What, has ſome notable whore of thy acquaintance turned rebel to thy power, 
and liſted under the banhers of Hymea ? Zut be not diſconſolate at thy loſs. —My life to a 
farthing ſhe returns to her duty. Whoring is like the mathematics; whoever is once iniri- 
ated into the ſcience is ſure never to leave ir. 

Mrs. Usz. This may probably take your mirth a key or two lower than its preſent 
pitch. 92 1 "<P . [ Gives a letter, 

Mir. I hope thou Joſt not deal with the law. I know no letter can give me any un- 
talineſs, but a letter from an attorney. (Opens the latter) Ha! Stedfaſt! I know the 
hand, tho* not the name. | | | | 

Sir, after your bebaviour to me, I might not have been ſirifly obliged to give you any at 
count of my action: however, as it is the laſt tine you will ever ſee from me, I have prevailed 
with myſelf to tell yau, that your courſe of life has at laſt determined me to fly to any harbour from 
#he danger of hen; and accordingly this morning has given me to a man, whoſe eſtate and jin- 
cere affettions will, in time, produce that loue in my beart, which your aftions have—have— 
(this is a damn'd hard word) haue e-ra-di-ca-ted, and make me happy in the name of 


| CLARINDA STEDFAST, 
Mrs. Usz. What do you think now, Sir? 


Mir. Think! that 1 am the moſt unhappy of men, and have loſt the moſt charming 
of women. | 


Mrs. Uss. I always told you what it would come to, but you went ſtill on in your pro- 
Kigate way. It is very true, what religious men tell us, We never know the value of a 
blefling till we loſe it. 
Mt. Ay, tis very true indeed; for till this hour I never, knew the value of Clarinda. 
{Reads again.) hum} hum ! bas given me 10 a man, whoſe . and fincere affellion, by 
Which Lam to underſtand that my rival is ſome very rich old fellow; two excellent qua- 
Jifications-for a huſband and a cuckold, as one could wiſh. 
Mrs. Usz. I ſhall make a faithful report of the philoſophy with which you receive the 
news. 
M. Oh! could'ſt thou tell her half my tenderneſs or my pain, thou muſt invent a 
language to expreſs them. | | 
Mrs. Usz. Truly, I think you had beſt fer pen to paper, and tell her them yourſelf. 
Mir. I had rather truſt to your rhetoric : the paper, I am ſure, will carry no more 
than I put into it ; but for thee— 15 
Mrs. Usx. If it receives any addition, it will not be to your advantage. 
Mis. I date truſt thee; thou loveſt the game too well to fpoil it. | 
Mrs. Uss. It is very ſtrange that a lover will not anſwer his miſtreſs's letter. 
„Na. Oh! no one writes worſe than areal lover. For love, like honeſty, appears ge- 
"hervlly maſt-beautiful in the hy pocrite. In painting the mind, as well as the face, art ge-. 
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Mrs. Usz. Why, this is all cool reaſon. I expected nothing but imprecations, threat: 
ning, fighing, lamenting, raving. | : 

Mit. You are miftaken. I act on the marriage of a miſtreſs as on the death of a 
friend : I ſtrive to the utmoſt to prevent it. But if fate will have it ſo— 

Mrs. Usz. You are a wicked man. You know, it hath been in your power to pre- 
vent it. : 

Miz. Tes; but, my dear, I am no more reſolute to give up my liberty to the one, 
than my life to the other : and if nothing but my marriage or my death can preſerye them, 
agad, I believe I ſhall continue in flatu quo, be the conſequence what it will. {[Knacking. 

Bu AZ. Sir, here's a lady, I don't know whether ſhe comes under any of the titles your 
honour would have admitted. 

Mit. Sirrah,— admit all ladies whatſoever. 

Mrs. Usz. Pl be gone this moment. 

Mir. Why ſo. . 

Mrs. Usz. Oh | I would not be ſeen with you for the world. 

Mit. Out of tenderneſs for my reputation, I ſuppoſe. But that's ſafe enough with 
you; and as for your reputation, it is ſafe _—_ with any one. Reputation, like the 
{mall-pox, gives you but one —.— your life. When you have had the one, and loſt the 
other, you may venture with ſafety where you pleaſe. 


$08: XR" 2 


MILLAMOUR, Mrs. USEFUL, Mrs. PLOT WE. 

Mir. Ha! 8 a | 

Mrs. Por. You ſeem ſurpriſed, Sir: I ſuppoſe this is a viſit you little expected, tho' 
I ſee it's no unuſual thing for you to receive viſits from a lady. 

Mrs. Usz. No, Madam ; my couſin Millamour is very happy with the ladies. 

Mir. (to Plotwell.) I believe, Couſin, this is a relation of ours you don't know ; give 
me leave to introduce you to one another. Couſin Uſeful, this is my couſin Plotwel ; 
couſin Plotwel, this is my Couſin Uſeful. (The ladies ſalute.) But come, relations ſhould 
never meet with dry lips. Here Brazen; bring a bottle of Uſquebaugh. 

Born. Won. Not a drop for me. | 

MIL. Come, come, it will do you no harm. Well, Couſin, and how did you leave 
all our relations in the North'? Have you brought me no letters ? | 

Mrs. Pror. Only one, Couſin. 

Mrs. Usz. (a/ide.) Couſin! this is a ſiſter of mine, I believe; we are both of the ſame 
trade, my life on'r. . | 

Miz. (to Brazen, who enters with a bottle.) Sirrah, fill the ladies—do you hear? (He 
takes a letter from Plotwel and opens it.) 

Sir, after ſo many vows and proteſtations, I ſhould be ſurprized at the falſbood of any one 
but ſo great a villain as yourſelf : but, as I have been long ſince certain, that you have not one 
virtue in your whole mind, that you are a compound of all that is bad, and that you are the 
greateſt tyrant, and the falſeſt and moſt perjured wretch upon earth, I can expe? no other. 
If you deſerve not this and ten times worſe, make haſte to acquit yourſelf to the injured 


| Lucia. 
Mrs. Pror. Well, Sir, what does my aunt ſay? | 
Miz. She is very inquiſitive about my health, complains of my not writing. There's 

no ſecret in't, I'll read it for your diverſion. | | [ Reads, 
Mrs. Plot, For heaven's ſake, Sir, do not diſcover the ſecrets of our family. 


Mit, 
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Mil. Ny dear nephew, 1 ſuppoſe it impoſſible for ſo fine a gentleman, amidſt the burry of 
the Beau Monde, to think of an old aunt in Northumberland; yet ſure you might ſome time; 
find an opportunity to let one know à little how the world goes. Pſhaw! I'll read no more. 
Theſe country relations think their friends in town obliged to furniſh them with continual 
matter for the ſcandal of their tea - tables. Has the old lady no female acquaintance ? 
— They would take as much pleaſure in writing defamation as ſhe in reading it. For my 
part, I'll: never trouble myſelf with others buſineſs, till I can mind my own; nor about 
others fins, till I have left off my own. 

Mrs. Usz. Which will not bon till doomſday, Pm confident. 11 
Mir. Never, while I have the ſame mind to tempt me to fin, and the ſame conſtitu- 
tion to ſupport me in it. For ſins, like 1 at court, we ſeldom. reſign, till we can keep 
them no longer. 


OY Usz. And, like places at court, you often keep them when you can't officiate in 
m 


Mrs. Pror. But !] hope you will anſwer my aunt's letter. 

_ Miz; Not I faith. Your aunt's letter ſhall anſwer itſelf. Send it back to the old lady 
Again, and write my duty to her on the back of it. | 

Mrs. Usz. You have done your duty to her e. or I am miſtaken, | 


SCENE i. 


MILLAMOUR, USEFUL, Mrs. PLOTWEL, BRAZEN, 


'Braz. Sir, Sir. 

Mir. Well, Sir; what, another couſin! Do you hear, Gra, 1 am at ue to no 
more female relations this morning. | 

Braz. Sir, Mr. Heartfort is below. 

Mir. Deſire him to walk up. | 

Mrs. Pror. But are you reſolved not to 1 the letter 
. Miz. Poſitively; And, hearkee, tell the enraged fair one, he hath ** à double 
4 : her beauty got the better of my reaſon, and now; her anger hath got the better 
of my love. Give my humble ſervice to her, and when ſhe comes to —— "again, tell 
* Fam come to myſelf. 

Mrs. Prov. You will repent of your haughtineſs, I warrant you. [Exit. 

Mir. So there's dii patch,. and now for my other couſin. 


— 


rn . 


_ MILLAMOUR, Mrs. USEF UL. 
Mit. And for uy Madam, give my kindeſt reſpects to Mrs. Stedfaſt. Tell her, I 
will endeavour to efface the lovely idea which Clarinda had formed in my mind, ſince ſhe 
is now another's. I will pray for her happineſs, but muſt love her no more. 

Mrs. Usz. And is this all ? 

Mil. You may carry her this again. — Tell her I will have nothing to put me in mind 
of her—and this kiſs, which T ſend her by n ſhall be the laſt token ſhall have to 
awaken the remembrance of me. 

» Mrs. Usz. Well, you're a barbarous man. But ſuppoſe now 1 could procure a meet- 

between you; ſuppoſe I could bring her to you this very day, at your own houſe— 
* Suppoſe O thou dear creature, ſuppoſe I gave thee worlds to reward th: 2 

8. 

1 
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Mrs. Usz. Well, I will ſuppoſe you a man of honour, and much may be done. Don't 
be out of the way, | ; [Exit. 
Mit. Thus men of buſineſs diſpatch attendants. And in female affairs I believe few 
have more buſineſs than myſelf. The Grand Signior is but a petty prince in love, com- 
pared to me. But tho' I have diſguiſed my uneaſineſs before this woman, Clarinda lies 
deeper in my heart than I could wiſh, There is ſomething in that dear name gives me a 


ſenſation quite different from that of any other woman. The thought of ſeeing her ano- 
ther's, ſtings me to the very ſoul. | 


S G EN E YL 


. MILLAMOUR, HEART FORT. 1 
Heart. What, is your levee diſpatch'd? I met antiquated whores going out of your 


door, as thick as antiquated courtiers from the levee of a ſtateſman, and with as diſconſo- 
late faces. I faney thou haſt done nothing for them. | | i 


Mit. Thus it will ever be, Jack, where there are a multitude of attendants. The lover 
no more than the ſtateſman can do every man's buſineſs. | 


HzarxT. Thou doſt as many people's buſineſs as any man in town, I dare ſwear. 
Miz. I believe no one taſtes more the ſweets of love —— A | 
HearT. Nor any more its bitters, than I. Oh! Millamour, I am the moſt unhappy 

of mankind—T have loſt the miſtreſs of my ſoul. | 
Mit. Ay,—and I have loſt two miſtreſſes of my ſoul, 

HearT. The woman I doat on to diſtraction is to be married this day to another. 


Mit. A reprieve, a reprieve, in compariſon of my fate! The woman I doat on was 
married this morning to another. | 


HzazxT. Thou knoweſt not what it is to love tenderly. 

Mir. No, faith; not very tenderly, ——nort without a great deal of diſcretion. Here 
lies the difference between us: you, Heartfort, have diſcretion in every thing but love: I 
have diſcretion in nothing elſe. Mine is a true Engliſh heart; it is an equal ſtranger to 
the heat of the equator and the froſt of the pole. Love ſtil! nouriſhes it with a temperate 
heat, as the ſun doth our climate; and beauties riſe after beauties in the one, juſt as fruits 
do in the other, | : 

 HzaxrT. Is it impoſſible to engage thee to be ſerious a moment? | 

Mit. Faith, I believe it would on this ſubject, if I did not know thy temper. 

* The loſs of a miſtreſs may indeed ſeem trifling to thee, who haſt loſt a thou- 


* - 


Mit. The devil take me, if I have. I have found it always much eaſier to get miſ- 
treſſes, than to loſe them. Women would be charming things, Heartfort, if, like cloaths, 
we could lay them by when we are weary of them; ſince, like cloaths, we are often 
weary of them before they are worn out. But this curſe. attends a multiplicity of 
amours, that a man is ſometimes forced to ſupport his whole wardrobe on his. back 
at once. 

HART. My paſſion, Sir, will not bear raillery. i | | 

Mit. Iam forry for it. Raillery is a ſort of teſt to our paſſions : when they will not 
bear that, they are dangerous indeed. Therefore I'Il indulge your infirmity, and for your 
ſake will be grave on a ſubject, which I could never be ſerious on for my own. So, lay 
open your wound, and Pl give you the beſt advice I can. =* | 

Hzart. I am enough acquainted with your temper, Millamour, to know my obligar 


tions to you for this compliance, And after all, perhaps my caſe requires rather your pity 
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-—- aan for the laſt word I had from my miſtreſs was, that ſhe hated me of all men 

ing. 

Mac. Hum !-—faith, I think your caſe requires neither pity nor advice. 

Han r. But this is not the moſt terrible, or time might alter her inclination. 

- Miz. Hardly, if it be ſo violent. | 
Hzaxr, I take its violence to be a reaſon, for its change; but I have a better from ex. 

perience, for ſhe formerly has told me, that ſhe loved me of all men living. 


Mi. And what has cauſed this great revolution in her temper ? 
HART. Oh! I defy all philoſophy to account for one of her actions. You might eaſier 


ſolve all the phœnomena of nature, than of her mind. All the inſight you can get into 


her future thoughts by her preſent is, that what ſhe ſays to day, ſhe will infallibly contra- 
dict to-morrow. | 2 | 
1 So, if ſhe promiſed your rival yeſterday, you may depend upon her diſcarding 
Heart, But then ſhe has a father, whoſe reſolution is immoveable as the predeſtinari. 
an's fate, wha has given me as poſitive a denial as his daughter, and is this day determin- 
ed to beſtow her on another, hom he has preferr*d to me. 

Mir. For the old reaſon, I ſuppoſe - becauſe he is richer, , 

HEART. No, upon my word; for a very new reaſon, uſe he is a greater rake. For 
you muſt know, that this mighty unalterable will, which is as fixed-as the Perſian laws, is 
determined with as little reafon as reſolutions of ſome countries which are leſs ſtable. In 


| ſhort, Sir, he hath laid it down as a maxim, that all men are wild at one period of life or 


another; ſo he reſolved never to marry his daughter but to one who hath already paſſed that 


| period. At laſt; the young lady's good ſtars and his great wiſdom have led him to the 


choice of Mr. Mutable. 0 
Mr. What, our Mutable ! | TERS 
HzarT. The very fame——tho* I have reaſon to believe ſhe hath as great an aver- 


Bon for him as for me. There is ſome other, Millamour, hath ſupplanted me in her 
heart, whom I have not yet been able to diſcover; for to this match ſhe is compelled by 
her father. £ | 
"Mit. So you are a ſtranger to the man ſhe loves; you have only diſcovered her 
huſband. 

HearT. Ten thouſand horrors are in that name 

Mrr. Hum faith, to him I think there may; but if the poſſeſſion of your miſ- 
ſtreſs's perſon be all you defire, I can't fee how you are a whit the farther from that by this 


match ; and as to the firſt favour, I ſhould not be much concerned about that. If a man 


would keep a coach for my uſe, I think it is but a ſmall indulgence, to let him take the firlt 
airing in it. | ; | 
aer. Oh | do not trifle. ©. An hour, a minute, a moment's delay may be my ruin. 
Could 1 but ſee her before the marriage, this compulſion of her father's might throw her 
into my arms. But he is reſolved ſhe ſhall be married on the ſame day with himſelf, and 
Heath this morning taken a ſecond wife.———©h ! Millamour, thou haſt a hvely ima. 
gination.—Set it at work for thy friend; for, by heaven, I never can have any happineſs 
but in Miſs Stedfaſt's arms, | 
MI. Miſs Stedfaſt and her father married this 'morning !—O ! my friend, if I don't 
invent for thee, may I never be happy in Mrs. Stedfaſt's arms. 
Hz What dyes mean ? | | 

Mur. It is as fixed as your father-in-law*'s moſt confirmed will, that he is to be the 
cuckold of your humble ſervant, Take courage; the das in't if he robs us _ 
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of our miſtreſſes in one day, Mine he has got already, and much good may ſhg 
do him. 5 . ; 

HzaxT. Is it poſſible ? | 

Mit. Ay, faith. This father-in-law of yours that was to be, and that ſhall be too, hath 
ourſtript me in the race, and is gotten to the goal before me. 

— You are a happy man, Millamour, who can be fo eaſy in the loſs of your 
miſtreſs. 3 

Mit. Ay, and of a miſtreſs thou haſt heard me toaſt ſo often, and talk ſo tenderly, ſo 
fondly of—in the loſs of Clarinda. 

HzarT. The d—1! was Mifs Lovely your Clarinda ? | 

Mrr. Ay, Sir, Miſs Lovely, Mrs. Stedfaſt now, was my Clarinda, and is my Clarin- 
da;—and Miſs Stedfaſt ſhall be yours. 

HzarT. Keep but your word there, Millamour. 

Mir. Look ye, Heartfort, if ſhe hath a mind to ſee you, I'll ſend for an engine that ſhall. 
convey you thither, in ſpite of all the fathers in Europe, | 

HART. But the time 

Mir. If you will ſtep in with me while I dreſs, Brazen ſhall fetch the perſon immedi- 
ately. Come, be not dejected; we ſhall be too hard for all, I warrant you. 

Hrakr. Yet how do I know but every moment may be the curſed period of my ruin? 
Perhaps this inſtant gives her to another. = | 

Mrr. It cannot give her inclinations ; and, as I have heard thee ſay, thy miſtreſs hath 
wit and beauty, depend upon it theſe qualities will never be confined in the arms of a man 
ſhe doth not like. _ Purſue her, and ſhe muſt fall. Decency may guard her a honey-moon 
or two, but ſhe will be yours at laſt. Never think a celebrated beauty, when ſhe is mar- 
ried, is deceaſed for ever. No, rather imagine her ſetting in her huſband's bed, as poets. 


make the Sun do in that of Thetis 


Which from our fight retires a while, and then. 
* Rifes and ſhines 0'er all the world again. 


Vor. II. | Coe | AC 
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SCENE, LUCINA's Lodging. 

LUCINA aid M. PLOTWEL. 


LuciNna. | 
ISTRACTION! Send me back my letter! Is not falſhood enough, muſt he add 
inſult to it? Oh! may-eternal furies haunt him! may all the horrors of deſpair at- 

tend his guilt! may he be fo wretched, that hell itſelf may ſicken with revenge 

Mrs. Pror. And may you be ſo happy, as to have nothing to do with him I or rather, 
ſo wiſe pot to deſire it! . | 

Eve. Sure it is impoſſible. He could not be ſo great a villain, You never carried him 
my letter. He, that has ſworn ſo owe vows of conſtancy— | | 

Mrs. Pror, Ha! ha! ha! vows of conſtancy ! that any woman after eighteen ſhould 
think of theſe. Vows in love have juſt the ſame meaning as compliments in converſation ; 
and it is as ridiculous to believe the man who ſwears eternal co cy, as to believe him 
who aſſures you, he is your moſt obedient, humble ſervant. | 

Loc. Oh! Plotwel, had I but known thee ſooner ! had I but known a friend like 
you, who could have armed my unexperienced ſoul againſt the wicked arts of this deceit- 
ful man e 4. 

Mrs. Pror. Then you would have followed my advice, juſt as you have done ſince we 

were acquainted, Could any one have armed you againſt the proteſting dying lover, who 
Was breathing out daily raptures at your feet, when it is not in your power to prevail againſt 
him, even when he has diſcovered his falſhood ? &-J | 

Luc. Believe me, I could never aſſure myſelf of it till now; the whole long year that 
8 his return to Paris, tho* it made me fear his fal ſhood, till left me room to hope 

is truth. 1 

Mrs. Pror. We are apt to hope what we deſire. But could any woman have reaſon to 
expect the return of a lover, after a month had paſt beyond his promiſe? Had he intended 
to have married you, he would have done it before his departure. Marriage, like ſelf— 
murder, requires an immediate reſolution : he that takes time for deliberation, will never 
accompliſh either. | 


Luc. Oh! Plotwel, thou art well ſkill'd in the wiles of the ſex : I wonder thou could'ſt 
be deceived. 

Mrs. Pror. Yes, Madam, I have paid for my knowledge. Man is that forbidden fruit 
which we muſt buy the knowledge of with guilt. He mult be taſted, to be known; and 
certain poiſon is in the taſte, ” Were man to appear what he really is, we ſhould fly from 
him as from a tempeſtuous ſea ; or were he to be what he appears, we ſhould be happy in 
him as ina ſerene one. They lead us into ruin with the face of angels, and when the door is 
nut on us, exert the devil. = | SS 

Luc. He muſt have been a man of uncommon ſenſe, who work'd your ruin. 

Mrs. Pror. Rather the circumſtances of my ruin were uncommon. 

Luc. I am ſurprized that in all our acquaintance, tho' you have often mentioned your 
misfortunes, you have carefully avoided entering into the cauſe of them. 

Mes, Plot. Tho' the relation be uneaſy to me, ſtill ro ſatisfy your curioſity, and to 
preventany ſollicitations for the future, I will tell you in as few words as I can. In my way 
ro Par; Twenty years ago, I fell acquainted with a young gentleman, who appeared to be 
| an 
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an officer in the army. He continued our fellow traveller on the road, and after our ar- 
rival at Paris, took lodgings in the ſame houſe with us. I was then young and unſkill'd, 
and too ready to liſten to the flattery of a lover. In ſhort, he employed all his art to con- 
vince me of his paſſion, to make an impreſſion on that heart which was too weakly armed 
to reſiſt him. e ſucceeded, and I was undone. | 

Loc. I can't find any thing uncommon in theſe circumſtances ; for I was undone juſt 
the ſame way myſelf. 
Mrs Pot. After a month ſpent in our too fatal and too guilty joys, he ſuddenly elop'd 
from Paris, and from that time I never ſaw him more. | 
Loc. But could any thing be ſo ſtrange as your ſtaying twenty years in Paris, without 
ſceking after him ? | 

Mrs. PLoT, I heard the ſame year he was ſlain at the battle of Belgrade. But I think it 
much more ſtrange in you, after ſtaying a year at Paris, to come a hunting after your lover. 
For a woman to purſue, is for the hare to follow the hounds; a chaſe oppoſite to the order 
of nature, and can never be ſucceſsful. A woman is as ſure of not overtaking the lover 
who flies from her, as of being overtaken by a lover who flies after her. | 
Luc. Well, I'm reſolved to ſee him. If I reap no other advantage from it, I ſhall 
have at leaſt the pleaſure of thundering my injuries in his ear. 

Mrs, PrOr. The uſual revenge of an injured miſtreſs. If nature had not granted us 
the benefit of venting our paſſions at our tongues and our eyes, the injury and falſhood of 
mankind would deſtroy above half our ſex. | 


SCENE UI. 


SCENE, The Street. MILLAMOUR, HEARTF ORT, BRAZEN, 


Miz. Your calling on me was lucky enough; you could have been directed to none 
properer for your purpoſe than this woman: for tho* her body will ſcarce go thro? the door, 
yet ſhe has dexterity enough to go through the key-hole. But let me tell you, that dex- 
terity muſt be put in motion by gold, or it will remain in reſt. 

HzarT, She ſhall not want — When my Charlotte's at ſtake, fortune or life are 
trifles to the adventurer. 

MII. Well, for a ſober grave man of ſenſe, thou art ſomething violent in thy paſſion. 
| always thought love as foreign to a ſpeculative man, as religion to an atheiſt. 

Hear, Perhaps it may: for I believe the atheiſt is as often inſincere in his contempt 
of religion,” as the other in his contempt of woman. There are inſtances of men who 
w profeſſed themſelves deſpiſers of both, that have at length been found kneeling at 

eir ſhrines. 

Mit. Thoſe are two things I never intend to trouble my head about the theory of 
I ſhall content myſelt with the practice 

Heart. With the practice of one, I dare ſwear. 
Mu. In my youth, I believe I ſhall; and for being old, I deſire it not. I would have 

the fires of life and love go out together. What is life worth without pleaſure ? And 
what pleaſure is there out of the arms of a miſtreſs ? All other joys are dreams to that, 
ive me the fine, young, blooming girl, —cheeks bluſhing, eyes ſparkling. Give 
me her, Heartfort | | 

Heart, Take her with all my heart. Come, Mr. Brazen, you are to conduct me ano» 

r way, 

Mu. You are too ſoon for Mrs. Uſeful's appointment. 

Hrazr. No matter here is one coming I would avoid. | 
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Miz. Ha! Your rival. Nay, you have no reaſon to be angry with him : you tell 

me, he is as averſe to the match as yourſelf: you cannot expect he ſhould be diſintereſted 
out of complaiſance. . 

HART. It is for that reaſon I would avoid him. I am not maſter enough of my paſ. 
ſions z beſides, I hate lying and impertinence ; I can't bear to hear a fellow run on with his 
ae with this duke and that lord, whom he has never ſpoke to, and, perhaps, never 
een. | | 

Miz. A more innocent vanity at leaſt, than the boaſting of favours from women, tho? 
with truth, as I have known ſome men of ſenſe do; which is a vanity indulged at the 
expence of another's reputation. 

HzarT. Faith, and I take the other to be equally as deſtruQtive of reputation; for l 
can't ſee why it ſhould more reflect on a woman, to be great with a man of ſenſe, than on 
a man of ſenſe to be great with a fool. | 

Mir. Pſhaw ! thou art as ſerious in thy criticiſms on life, as a dull critic on the Dra- 
ma. I prefer laughing ſometimes at a farce and a fool, to being entertained with the moſt 
regular performances, or the converſation of men of the beſt ſenſe. | 

HearT. In my opinion, laughing at fools is engaging them at their own weapons; for 
a fool always laughs at thoſe who laugh at him, nay, and oftener gets the laugh of his ſide, 
becauſe there are in the world abundance of fools to one who is otherwiſe. In ſhort, it i 


as dangerous to ridicule folly any where openly; as to ſpeak againſt Mahometiſm in Turky, 
or Popery in Rome. But he is here——Good-morrow. | 


— 
- 


SCENE UI. 


 MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT, MUTABLE, BRAZEN. 


Mor. Nay, *foregad, Heartfort, you ſhall not run away from me—Pox take your miſ- 
treſs, I would not loſe a friend for all the ſluts in town Pſhaw! they are plenty enough 


If thou can'ſt perſuade my father off the match, I did not care if the devil had 
* | 


Hzanr. Harkee, Sir, on your life, do not utter a prophane word of her. | 
Mor. Well then, I wiſh you had her, or the devil had her——1t's equal to me—— 
"Tis fo difficult to pleaſe you I muſt like her, and I muſt not like her. 
Mix. Ay, Mutable, to content a paſſionate lover is as difficult as to ſail between Scylla 
and Charybdis: you muſt fall into one extreme or other. 
Har. Tho I would have Charlotte only mine, yet I could not bear to hear her 
ſlighted by another. | 


Mur. Well, Mutable, doth this early ſally of yours proceed from having been in bed 
early, or from not being in bed at all? | 


Mur. Not at all, agad That lord Bouncer is an everlaſting ſitter, 
Miz.. Who had you with you? | 
Mor. There was myſelf, three lords, two baronets, four whores, and a juſtice of 


His worſhip, indeed, did not fit late; he was obliged to go home at three to take 
a 55 to be ſober at the ſeſſions | 


1. And puniſh wickedneſs and debauchery. X 
Mur. Millamour, was you ever in company with my lord Grig ?— He is the mertieſt 
d We had ſuch diverſion between him and the duke of en. ba! 
ha! ſays the duke to me Jack Mutable, ſays he——ha! ha! ha ! what do you think 
of my lord Grig ? Why, my Lord Duke, ſays I, what of my lord Grig ? Why, ſays my 
lord Puke again, he is damnably in love with my lady Piddle Tou know my * 
| | " Piddle, 
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Piddle, Millamour——ſhe is a prude, you know; and that puts me in mind of what 
Sir John Gubble told me t'other day at White's - 
HearT, Death and damnation ! This is inſupportable. Come, Mr. Brazen—— 


SCENE IV. 


MILLAMOUR, MUT ABLE. 


Mur. White's —Now, I mention White's, I muſt ſend an excuſe to my lord Goodland · 
He invited me two days ago, to dine with him to-day. 

Mir. Two days ago !——why, he went into the country a week ſince. | 

Mor. Nay, then Sir Charles Wiſeall was miſtaken, for he delivered me the meſſage 
yeſterday z which is alittle ſtrange, methinks. | 

Mir. Ay, faith, it is very ſtrange ; for he has been in Scotland this fortnight. 

Mur. How! | 

Mir. It is even ſo, I aſſure you. | 175 

Mor. Then, as ſure as I am alive, I dreamt all this. O! but may I wiſh you joy 


t? They tell me you are going to be married, 
Ol. Who told you ſo? 


Mur. Hum that I can't remember. It was either the ducheſs of Holbourn, or 
lady Chatter, or lady Scramble, or 

Mit. No, you dreamt it; a ſure ſign it will not happen. 

Mor. Heyday! Where's Heartfort gone? 

Miz. He can't bear a ſucceſsful rival. | | 

Mur. Poor devil! I pity him heartily. And J pity myſelf ; for, I proteſt, I am as 
ſorry at winning her, as he can be at ofing her. | 

Mit. But, is there no way of perſuading the old gentleman off? 

Mur. Odd! here he comes. Prithee, do try; let me call you my Lord, and it will 
give you more weight with him ; for he takes a lord to be as infallible as the pope. 

Mi. Ay, is he fo fond of quality ? 

Mur. Oh! moſt paſſionately. You muſt know, he heſitates even at this match on that 
account z nay, I believe, notwithſtanding her fortune, he would prefer a woman of qua- 
lity for his daughter-in-law, tho' ſhe was not worth a groat. | 

L. Ha! *Sdeath ! I have a thought but mum——he's here. 


SCENE V. 


OLD MUTABLE, YOUNG MUTABLE, MILLAMOUR. 


oro Mur. Ha! Jacky, have I found you out at laſt ? It is ſo long ſince I was in 
town, I had almoſt loſt myſelf. But, harkee who's that fine gentleman ? hey ! | 


Vous Mur. O!] one of the lords I told you I converſe with an intimate acquain- 
tance of mine. I'll introduce you to him, Sir. My Lord, this is my father, my Lord 

Oro Mur. At your lordſhip's ſervice, my Lord. | 

ML. Sir, I am exceedingly glad to ſee you in town. | 

Oro Mur. I am exceedingly obliged to your lordſhip——My Lord, I am vaſtly un- 
worthy ſo great an honour. oa 

Youno Mor. You will excuſe my father, my Lord: as he has lived in the country 
moſt of his time, he does not make quite ſo fine a bow as we do. | 

Oro Mor. My ſon ſays true, my Lord. I have lived moſt of my time in the coun- 
try, the greater my misfortune, and my father's crime, my Lord, But, I thank my ſtars, 


my 


your father is of a good, eaſy, credulous 
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my ſon cannot charge me with ſtinting his education. Alas! my Lord, it mult be done 


betimes. A man can never be ſent into the world too ſoon. What can they learn at 
ſchools or univerſities ? No, no, I ſent my boy to town at ſixteen, and allowed him 
wherewithal to keep the beſt company. And, I thank my ſtars, I have lived to fee him 
one of the fineſt gentlemen of his age. | 
Youne Mor. Ah! dear Sir, your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
MIL. It is owing, Sir, to ſuch wiſe parents as you, that the preſent age abounds with 
ſuch fine gentlemen as it does. Our dull forefathers were either rough ſoldiers, pedantic 
ſcholars, or clowniſh farmers. And it was as difficult to find a fine gentleman among us 
then, as it is a true Btiton among us now. | f . 
Oro Mur. I am very proud, my Lord, to find my fon in fuch company as your 
lordſhip's. | | 
Mi. Dear Sir, the honour is on my ſide, I aſſure you. 1 
Oro Mor. Sbud! Your men of Quality are the eivileſt fort of people upon earth. 
Mit. And, I believe, my ſiſter is of the ſame opinion. i 
Younc Mur. His ſiſter! (A/ide.) : ; | 3 
Oro Mor. I am extremely bound to your . | 
Miz. I ſee you are ſhy of ſpeaking ; but I do not at all think it beneath the honour of 


| my houſe to marry mg worthy family with a competent eſtate, though there be no title. 


"Ord Mur. My Lord | 

Mir. And ſince my ſiſter has condeſcended to receive the addreſſes of your ſan, I ſhall 
not oppoſe the match. Ws 6 | | | 

Oro Mur. I am furprized, my Lord 

Miz. Nay, Sir, you cannot be ſurprized ; for certainly Mr. Mutable has more honour, 
than ta have proceeded fo far without acquainting you. 

Orp Mur. O, yes, my Lord, he has acquainted me Tes, my Lord, I have been 
8 indeed But the honour was fo great, that 1 could ſcarce believe it. 


„Tone Mur. (afide.) This is not the firſt woman J have been in love with, without 


3 5 
Orp Mur. O, fie upon you, Jacky, why did you not tell me of this ?——1'I! go break 
off the other match this moment. My Lord, I cannot expreſs the very grateful ſentiments 


I have of this great honour, my Lord—— | 
Miz, I ſhall be glad to Ge you at my houſe; in the mean time, Mr. Mutable may have 


as free acceſs to my ſiſter as he pleaſes. 


Younc Mur. Dear my Lord, I am your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 

Oro Mut: F and mine, my Lord, are eternally obliged to your goodneſs; and 1 
hope my fan is as ſufficiently ſenſible as myſelf. ——1 will juſt go do a little buſineſs, and 
then, Jacky, I' come to this place, and you ſhall carry me to wait on his lordſhip. —— 
Be ſure to be here, or I ſhall not be able to find you In the mean time I am your lord- 
ſhip's very obedient, devoted, humble ſervant, to command. Wm. | 


SCENE VI. | 


MILLAMOUR, MUTABLE. 


Mm. Well, have I not managed the old gentleman finely ?—— 

Young Mur. Yes ; but, as my lord Twitter ſays, how ſhall we carry it on? 

Mix. That am thinking. Suppoſe I get ſomebody to perſonate my ſiſter ! ſee 
patties, and not altogether ſo inflexible as 


your father-in-law —— I 
| £58 | 5 Younc Mor, 
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Voune Mur. No, hang him; he never kept a reſolution two minutes in his life. He 
is the very picture of my lord Shatterbrain; and you know my lord Shatterbrain is very 
famous for breaking his word. I have made forty engagements with him, and he never 
kept one; then, the next time we met, Jack Mutable, ſays he, I know you'll par- 
don me I have ſuch a memory but there's Sir George Gooſe has juſt ſuch another 
too but George is a comical dog, that's the truth on't—-—There was he and I 
and the duke—— E 

Mit. Hearkee, I have thought how the thing ſhall be conducted. Heartfort's houſe 
ſhall paſs for mine; thither do you bring your father; you ſhall find a lady ready to re- 
ceive you. But you mult remember to behave to her as if you were old acquaintance, 
| will inſtruct her how to anſwer you. So, go now and expect your father, and remember 
to give me the title of lord Truelove. | 

ouno Mur. Agad, I din'd with Sir John Truelove about four days ago; and how 
many bottles do you think we fat ? 

Mit. Twenty dozen, if you will. | 
Von Mur. No, faith, not that——not that quite. I brought off four to my own 
ſhare tho; and ſo drunk was my lord Puzzle——ha! ha! and ſo mad | 

MI. But if thou art not quite drunk or mad thyſelf, prithee. do mind thy buſineſs ; 
for, if you ſtay one moment longer, I'll fling up the affair. | | 

Younc Mur. I go, Igo. My lord Truelove, your ſervant.Foregad, Sir John is 


obe of the merrieſt dogs in Chriſtendom, 


SCENE VII. 


Les 71 2: MILLAMOUR ſalus. | 
Go thy way, Guillim - diſplay'd——Thou catalogue of the nobility——=—Sdeath, I 
fancy *tis the vanity of ſuch fools as this, that makes men proud of a title, without an 
other merit. Now, if I can but match this ſpark with my Northumberland Couſin, 
ſhall handfomely be quit of a troubleſome relation And faith, I think the arms of a 


rich fool are a ſort of hoſpital, proper toevery woman who has worn out her repuration in 
the ſervice. 1 „ 


SCENE vin. 
Mrs. ST EDF A S'T's Houſe, 


CHARLOTTE, ſpeaking to Mrs. USE FU L. who goes out and returns with 
HEARTFORT. 


Well, well, tell the wretch, I will ſee him, to give him another final anſwer, ſince he will 
have it. Poor creature ! how little he ſuſpects who is his rival !——Oh! Millamour, 
thou haſt given this heart of mine more ſighs in one week, than it ever felt before 
nay, than it hath ever made any other feel. How ſhall I let him know my paſſion, or 
how avoid this match intended for me by my father! Well, Sir, how often muſt I tell 
you, I won't have you, I can't have you? | 


Hrak r. Madam, as you have often told me the contrary, I thiok you ſhould give 


ſome reaſon why you will not have me. 


CAR. I tell you a reaſon- I hate yo 


u. W 
HzazT, I might expe a better reaſon for that hate than the violer ge of my love. 
8 | CHAR. 
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- Cnan. O] the beft reaſon in the world, I hate every thing that is ridiculous, and 
there is nothing ſo ridiculous as a real lover. | uy. 
HART. Methinks, | aug might produce the higheſt affection. | 

_ Crar. Your humble fervant, ſweet Sir ——— Gratitude !——that implies an obligation; 
but how am I obliged to you for loving me? I did not aſk you to love me-—did I ?—I can't 
help your loving me; and if one was to have every one that loves one, one muſt have the 
whole town. 9 | Tau 

HART. Can my torments make you merry, Madam? | f 

CnaRx. O } no certainly; for you muſt know, I am extravagantly good-natur'd: Nor 
can you yourſelf ſay, that I have not begg'd you to get off the wreck : But you would have 
me take you off in my arms, like an odious ridiculous creature, as you are. 

. HrarrT. Give me my reaſon again; untie me from the magic knot you have bound me 
in z for whilft you hold me faſt within your chains, tis barbarous to bid me take my free- 
dom. | | | 

Cn. Chains ſure being in love is ſomething like being in the galleys ; and a 
lover, like other ſlaves, is the ſubject of no other paſſion but -pity : Nay, they are even 
more contemptible they are mere inſets. One gives being to thouſands with a. ſmile, 
and takes it away again with a frown. A celebrated phyſician might as well grieve at the 

death of every patient, as a celebrated toaſt at the death of every lover; and them it would 
be impoſſible for either of them ever to have dry eyes. 

HEART. Come, come, Madam; the world are not at all ſo deaf te reaſon as I am. 
There are thoſe who can fee your faults, tho? I can't can weigh affectation againſt beauty, 
and ill nature againſt wit. l do 

CAR. They are inſeparable. No one has beauty without affectation, nor wit without 

ill-nature. But lovers, you knew, . only-/ ſee perfections. All things look white to love, 
as they do yellow to the jaundice. r . | 

. HART. This cool inſenſibility is worſe than rage. | We 
Cn. It would be cruel indeed to add to the fire. IL would extinguiſh your paſſion, 

Sir, ſince this is the laſt time it can blaze in public, without prejudice to. my reputation. 
Har. Sure, you can't reſolve to marry a foal ?-.. 

Crar. I can reſolve to be dutiful to a parent, and run any riſque rather than that of my 
fortune. In ſhort, Mr. Heartfort, could you have prevailed with my father, you might 
have prevailed with me. I liked you well enough to have obeyed my father, but not to. 


diſobey him. | 
" HzazT. Was that the affection you had for a man who would have ſacrificed himſelf 
and the whole world to Jou? 5 | | x 


SCENE IX. 
CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE, HEARTFORT. 
Cr Ax. Fic! Charlotte, how can you uſe him ſo barbarouſly ? Poor. Heartfort !' I pro- 
teſt, I pity you ſincerely. | * 5 * 
Cnak. Indeed, Clarinda, for 1 ſhall never call you mother am come to an 
age, wherein I fhall not follow your advice in diſpoſing, of my ſelf; nor am I more for ward 
to aſk- your opinion; than you was to aſk mine, when you married my father. 
Cx Ax. My dear Charlotte, you ſhall never have more cauſe to repent my marriage, 
Wan I believe you would have to repent your on with this gentleman. 
HART. My lite, Madam, is a paor tacrifice to ſuch goodneſs, 
Caar. Dear creature! if the old gentleman your huſband was here, you would make 
him jealous on his wedding-day,—Bcſides, it is barbarous in you to blame me, for he hat! 
taken a reſolution to-gve me to Mr. Mutable 3 and you know, or you will know Oy 


* - 
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du have been married to him long, that, when once he hath reſolved on any thing, it is 
impoſſible to alter him, 


SCENE X 


STEDFAST, HEARTFORT, CLARINDA. 


STzp. Heyday ! What's here to do? I thought I had forbidden you my houſe, Am 
I not maſter of my own houſe ? | 

Hr ART. No, Sir, nor ever will, while you have two ſuch fine ladies in it. 

STep, Sir, if I had two empreſſes in it, my word ſhould be a lar — And I can tell 
you, Sir, I will have blunderbuſſes in it, and conſtables too, if I ſee you in it any more. 

CAR. Nay, pray, my dear, do not try to ſhock him more; Charlotte hath uſed him ill 
enough already. | | 
Srrp. Wearkee, Madam, my dear, I muſt give you a piece of advice on our wedding- 
dy Never offer to interrupt me, nor preſume to give your opinion in any thing till 
alxed If nature hath made any thing in vain, it is the tongue of a woman, Women 
were deſigned to be ſeen, and not heard ; they were formed only to pleaſe our eyes. 

Czar. You will be ſingularly happy, my dear, with a huſband who marries to pleaſe ng 
ſenſe but his eyes. | 

CLar. I do not doubt being as happy with him as T deſire. 

STeD, This is another thing I ws. warn you of: Never to whiſper in my preſence. 
—— Whiſpering no one uſes but with an ill deſign. I made a reſolution againſt whiſpering 
at ſixteen, and have never whiſpered ſince. | 


HzarT. Yes, Sir, and if you had made a reſolution to hang yourſelf, others would 
have been equally obliged to follow the example. 

Sted., I wiſh you would reſolve to go out of my doors, Sir; or I ſhall take a reſolution 
which may not pleaſe you. Madam, if you have not given this gentleman a final diſ- 
charge already, doit now. 

CAA, You. hear, Sir, what my father ſays, therefore I deſire you would immediately 
leave us, and not think of returning again. | 

Heart. Not certain death ſhould deter me from obeying your commands; nor would 


that ſentence pronounced from any other lips, give me as much pain, as this baniſhment, 
from yours. (Exit.) 


SCENE XL 


SrEDFAST. CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE. 
Clan, Go thy ways, for a pretty fellow. | | 
STE o. Go thy ways, for an hypocrite. We ſhall have that fellow turn rake at forty. 
The ſeeds of raking are in him, and one time or other they will break out. Rakery is a 
= in the blood, which every man is born with; and the ſooner it ſhews itſelf, the 
Cnax. But 1 hope, Sir, ſinee 1 have complied with your commands, in diſpatching 
one lover, you 595 with my deſires, in delaying my alliance with another. 
1 As ſor that, you may be very eafy: So you are marrried to-day, I care not what 
| Can. Why to-day, Sir? 1 | 
= STD. Becagſe I have teſolved it. Madam, 


Caan. One day ſure would make no difference. 
fore Vor. II. * D d 
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STzp. Madam, I have ſaid it. | 

CLaR. Let me intercede for ſo ſhort a reprieve. 
STep. Tam fixed, 

CAR. Conſider, my whole happineſs is at ſtake. 
STzp. If the happineſs of the world was at ſtake,” I would not alter my reſolution, 


[Servant enters, 
Sex. Sir, Mr. Mutable is below. 
STED. Shew him up. Go you two in——Daughter, be ſure and make yourſelf ready, 
T have not yet reſolved the hour of marrying you, but it ſhall; be this afternoon z for [ 
am determined to ID both our wedding-ſuppers together. 


SCENE XII. 


STEDFAST, OLD MUTABLE. 


'STzp. Mr. Mutable, your ſervant. Odſo! where's the bridegroom 2 — He is a little 
too back ward for a young fellow: The bride has reaſon to take it amiſs. 

Oro Mur. Nay, Mr. Stedfaſt, if ſhe or you take any thing amiſs, we cannot help that. 

Srzp. Pugh! I was in jeſt wich thee : She ſhall take nothing amiſs, for I am reſolved 
on the match. 

Oro Mur. Truly, I am ſorry for it. | 

STep. Ha! ſorry- for what ? 

Or o Mor. Since it muſt be known, what e e, — fn is pre-en- 
og Sir. 

STeD. How, Sir, pre- d 1 

Ot Mor. Yes, Sir, to a young lady of vaaty wa 8 What is more, 
a . — of quality. I aſſure you, Sir, I did not know one word of it when our bargain was 
made; which I am ſorry for, and heartily aſk your parden. 

| 0 8885 And is this the manner you treat me in, after I have iefuſcd ſuch offers mY your ſon's 

ſake 
Orp Mur. The match was none of my own choice; but if quality will oy into one's lap— 
STED. Ay, quality may drop into your Jap or your pocket either, — 4 make them 
one bit the heavier And pray, who is this great lady of quality? | 

Oro Mur. I know nothing more of her, than that ſhe is a lord's ſiſter. 

STzp. Hath ſhe no name then ? 

Oro Mur. Yes, Sir, I ſuppoſe ſhe hath a name, tho I don't know it. 

STzD. And pray, Sir, what's her fortune? 

Orp Mor. I don't know that either. Fe 

STzd. Your very humble ſervant, Sir——] honour your profundity : If the lady's qua- 
lity be equal to your. wiſdom, Goatham and Fleetſtreet will be in ſtrict alliance ir! 
22 your ſon; for tho“ it is probable he may get nothing by the bargain, I find he has 

pry + to outwit his father; and he may laugh at you, while all the Nw l at him. 
ur. What do you mean, Sir ? 

. Stay till your daughter be brought boos, ſhe will nn my meaning, I war- 
rant you—— ſhe will bring you both extremes, my lif e on't——Quality in — and 
113 in the air. 

Old Mor. Hum! if it ſhould prove ſo Sir, the match is not compleated. 

STzp. No, Sir; you are very capable of breaking it off, we ſee 8 enter. 

Sxa. Sir, the lawyer is come wich the writings. 

-* * $Txp. He may cancel them if he pleaſes, and hang himſelf when he has done. 
3 Stay, Sir, I am not rd this alfair—— 
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STE. Nor in any, I am ſure but I am; and you muſt give up your pretenſions one 


way or other this moment. | 

Oro Mur. Then I ſtand by the ſecureſt So deſire the lawyer to walk in hope 
you will forgive me, Mr. Stedfaſt, what's paſt. | | 

STED. Ay, Sir, more for my own ſake than yours; for had I not reſolved on the match, 
I might have taken other meaſures. 6 | 


SCENE XII. 


OLDMUTABLE, STEDFAST, PRIG. 


Oro Mur. Come Sir, I am ready to ſign articles. 

Step. Where's Squeezepurſe, your maſter ? | 

PRI. Sir, my maſter is buſy, he could not wait on you, but I can do it as well, 

STED. Sir, I am the beſt judge of that have reſolved never to ſign any thing with- 
out your maſter, | 

P16. It is the very ſame thing, I aſſure you The writings are fully drawn, and 
any witneſs may do as well as my maſter. | 

STED,: Your maſter is a negligent puppy, and uſes me doubly ill——firſt, in ſtaying 
away, .and then in ſending ſuch an impertinent coxcomb to diſpute with me. 

Orp Mor. U believe, Mr. Stedfaſt, we may do it. 

STep. Excuſe me, Sir, 1 ſhall not alter my reſol ves Therefore go to your maſter, and 
tell him to come to me immediately; for I will not ſign without him, that I am reſolv'd. 
Ordo Mor. In the mean while, I'll ſtep juſt by, and call my ſon, that we may meet 
with no further interruption. | [Servant enters. 

Ser. Sir, the taylor hath ſent word, that he cannot finiſh the new liveries till to- morrow 
morning. - | 

Sed. Then, Sr, go and give my humble ſervice to the taylor, and tell him to ſend 
them half done or undone ; for I am reſolv'd to have them put on to-day, tho? they are 
thrown like blankets over their ſhoulders, and my equipage ſhould look like the retinue of 


a Mgrocco ambaſſador. | 
ACT M. SCENE: I 


+4 


SCENE the Streee. 


HEARTFORT, MILLAMOUR, MUTABLE. 
mote! HOUGH I fear my fortune deſperate, yet is my obligation infinite to 
"oo you, my dear Millamour, for this trouble. 

Mur. And to me to0.——Agad, I have run the hazard of being diſinherited on your 
xcount——=As for the wife, the loſs is not gteat; but I have a real value for the eſtate. - 
Mit. Come, faith, Heartfort, thou muſt confeſs thyſelf obliged to him; he hath 

done what i s in his power | | 
Hraxx. 1 thank him——And, in return, Mutable, let me give you a piece of ad- 
vice, Leave off that ridiculous quality of pretending an acquaintance with men of 
faſhion, whom thou haſt never ſeen, for two reaſons : Firſt, no one believes you; nor, 
if 5 believed, would any one eſteem you for it; becauſe all the prize-fighters, 
jockeys, gameſters, pimps, anc EC - gland have the ſame honour —— Ma | 
50 | 2 6 . 
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Mur. Ha, ha, ha, this is very merry, very facetious, faith——Agad, Millamour, if 
I did not know that Heartfort keeps the beſt company, I ſhould think him envious. 

Miz. I rather think his ambition lies quite the oppoſite way; for I have ſeen him 
walking at high Mall with a fellow in a dirty ſhirt, and a wig unpowder'd. | 
ot ore what a couple of diſtinguiſhing qualifications he choſe to appear in thc 

With! > i | . 

HzarT. And the man he means happens to have qualifications very ſeldom ſeen in the 
Mall, or any where elſe Es | 

Mur. Ay, prithee what are theſe ? | 

HEART. Virtue, and good ſenſe. 2 | | 

Mur. Ha, ha, ha, virtue, and good ſenſe; no powder, and dirty linen 
fine accompliſhments for an old philoſopher to live upon | 
q Miz. Ay, or for a modern philoſopher to ſtarve with—But, mum—Remember who 


Four 


SCENE II. | I 
OLD MUTABLE, YOUNG MUTABLE, HEARTF ORT, MILLAMOUR, 
Mi. So, Sir, you are expeditious ; and now, if you pleaſe, I am ready to wait upon 


— 

Oro Mor. I am unwilling to give your lordſhip any further trouble; for I find, m 
lord, that matters are too far gone to be broke off now—So I thank your lordſhip for the 
honour you intended me. But the boy muſt be married to his former miſtreſs— 

Heart. Ha! (aſde.) ; 

Mit. What's this, Sir ? | : | — | 
Orp Mur. In one my lors, I have as great an honour-for quality as any man; but 
mere are things to be confidered—Quality is a fine thing, my lord, bur it does not pay 

fs, „ f | : | 3 by . 
Nen iter: Faith, you are miſtaken there, father; for it does. 

Miz. I little thought this conſideration would have expos'd my ſiſter to an affront— 
You are the laſt commoner I ſhall offer her to, I aſſure you———Perhaps you may re- 
pent this refuſal e | 

Youne Mur. Dear Sir, confider——— Your ſon's happineſs, grandeur, fortune, all 
are at ſtake. , | 

Mir. Now the affair is over, Sir, I ſhall tell you, that my ſiſter was not only ſecure 
of a fortune much larger than Mr. Stedfaſt's daughter; but as I have reſolved againſt 
marriage, my fortant and title too muſt have deſtended to your fon. 

Op Mur. Hey !——And ſhould I have ſeen my Jacky a lord Should I have had a 
lord aſk me bleſfing ?!— And a ſet of young lords and ladies wy grand grand children! 
Should this old crab-tree ſtock have ſeen ſuch noble grafted fruit ſpreading on its branches? 
i good dear lord, I afk pardon on my knees Forgive the foaliſh caution 
Aan bs * | kf: Des 

Mit. My honour, my honour forbids z HR OR 
Orp Mur. Odear, ſwect, good, my Lord. Let pity melt your honour to for- 


* 


giveneß. aan ed 1 M45 | 
* 10 W ay wo facrifice, let my fault be paid by (> 
Old Mur. It your r mult have a ſacrifice, let my fault be paid by my puniſhment. 
"Tread upon my, neck, my Lord. Do any thing to me. But do not let me bar my 'or's 
way co happiness. | R b 
AO RO IL, 
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Mir. The ſtricteſt honour is not required to be inexorable. I ſhall content myſelf 
therefore with inflicting on you a moderate puniſhment. Whereas I intended to pay the 
fortune down before marriage ; I now will do it afterwards. . 
Oi Mur. Whenever your lordſhip pleaſes. I will give one thorough rebuff to Mr. 
Stedfaſt, and return inſtantly, Jacky, ſtay, ſtay you here, and expect me, to conduct 
me to his lordſhip. © My lord, I am your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant. ¶ Exit. 

Mit. This ſucceeds to our wiſh. I think Pl! e'en play the parſon myſelf, and marry 

ou in jeſt. | | 
: Vaud Mur. But I ſhall not play the huſband, I thank you. 
Mit. Pſhaw—in jeſt. | 
Youno Mur. Hum, I take matrimony to be no jeſt. 


Mir. And I cake it to be the greateſt jeſt in nature. When the oid gentleman comes, 
Heartfort, do you take him to your houſe, which muſt paſs for my lord Truelove's, thi- 
ther will I bring the lady with the utmoſt expedition. But remember to give a particular 
order to all your ſervants, that your name is Truelove. 5 a 
| Hear. If you would have me ſtay with you, in the mean time I muſt have no lords. 
Nay, I will not allow you a baronet. Noteven a plain Sir, though he was but knighted 
laſt week, and hath not paid his fees yet. bt 


Youne Mur. Well, well, you ſhall be humoured, though I am at work for your 


ſervice. 
: | SCENE HI. 
STEDF AS T's Houſe. 


CLARINDA, Mrs. USEFUL. 


Cas. To leave my huſband's houſe on my wedding-day ? And viſit a gallant ? Plf ne- 
yer conſent. to it—— x | 

Use. Then there's a pretty fellow gone to his forefathers. 7 

CrAR. No, tell the barbarous man, undone as he is, I would have conſented to any 
other portion with him than diſhonour. Tell him, he hath forc'd me to the fatal reſolution 
have taken; for, to avoid him, was my firſt cauſe of marrying; and tell him, in that 
hour I gave my hand to Mr. Stedfaſt, I reſolved never to ſee him more. 
 Usz, The devil take me, if I do. You may ſend another meſſenger. I'll have no 
hand in his death, I always had a natural antipathy to murder Poor dear, pretty, 
handſome young fellow—-Go—you are a cruel creature Oh! had you ſeen how he 
ligh'd, and ſobb'd, and groan'd, and kiſs'd your letter, and call'd you by all the ten- 
dereſt, ſofteſt names; then ſhed ſuch a ſhower of tears upon the paper; then kiſsd it 
again, and ſwore he had loſt his ſoul in you Oh ! it would have melted rocks, 
could they have ſeen it. : ga weeks e 

CrAR. Why wilt thou torment me to no purpoſe ? | N 

Usz. It is your own fault, if it be to no purpoſe. 

CLar. What can I do? 


Usz. What can you do? that any woman after eighteen ſhould aſk that que- 
tion What can you do?——Methinks charity ſhould tell you, if your heart was hot 
deaf to every. thing that is good. When a fine, handforne young fellow is the 'begtfar, 
what woman can want charity? | | | Gaede 
- CLar. I have no more to give—My all is now my huſband's ; nor can I, without in- 
priog him, beſtom __ | . 0. 
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-Usz. Your huſband Tou are enough to make me mad Injure your huſband i— 
You may as well think you injure your cheſt when you take the money out of it.— And 


would you be lock'd up all your life in that old fuſty cheſt, the arms of your huſband ?_ 
CLar. Ha! Doth it become thee to rail againſt my huſband, who haſt employ'd all thy 


vile rhetoric to perſuade me to receive him? 


Usx. To receive him as a huſband I did and I now perſuade you to make a huſband 


of him. | BY; | 
CI AR. O, villain! What hath urged thee to uſe me as thou doſt ? Didſt thou not 


* firſt entice me to leave my convent, and fly to England with that "monſter Millamour ? 


And then didſt thou not, with the ſame diligence, intreat me to this marriage? And 
now 1 1 88 

Us. What allegations are here! I own I adviſed you to quit a religion I thought not 
conſiſtent with the health of your ſoul, and to fly to the arms of a man I thought loved 
vou. When I thought he did not love you, I adviſed you to leave him—And now I find 


he does love you, I adviſe you to return to him again. 


Crx. What! with the loſs of my honourl _ we | 
Us. The loſs of your honour ! No, no—You may keep your honour ſtil! ; for every 
woman hath it till ſhe is diſcovered. ; FRE: | 
CLR. Name it to me no more. N 

Us. At leaſt you may ſee him— there's no diſhonour in that. 

CAR. I dare not think of it. 

Usz. Een do it without thinking of it Let the poor man owe the continuing of his 
life to my entreaties. 
CLar. Oh! he hath a more powerful advocate within me. 
Usz. Well—Pl fly with the happy news. 
CLAN. Stay I cannot reſolve. 


Us. That's enougl She that can't reſolve againſt her lover, always reſolves for him. 


Crx. Well—I will take one dear laſt drayght of ruin from his eyes And then bid 


them fare wel for ever, | 


denn. be vor. 
CHARLOTTE diſguiſed. 


lere am [fairly eſcaped from my father's houſe— And now, what to do, or whither 
I 


20 go, I know not. If I return, I know the poſitiveneſs and paſſionateneſs of his temper 
too well, to leave me any hopes of avoiding the match he is reſolv'd on—If I do nor, | 


- dread the conſequences. Suppoſe I find Millamour out, and acquaint him with my paſ- 


on Il die ſooner—If Heartfort were here this moment, I believe I ſhould not refuſe 


De + +8 6 
MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE. 


PIII. Pox on my. raſhneſs in diſcharging the good mother this moming——] ſhall 
never be able to find Lucina—I muſt get another—Hah ! What hath fortune ſent us? A 


woman in a maſque I ſuppoſe ſhe doth-it to hide the ſmall pox, or fome curſed defor- 


mity——But hang it, ſhe may paſs for a woman of quality, for all that. Agad, I'll attack 
her, and if I miſtake not, ſhe expects it. At leaſt ſhe doth not threaten to run away 
Madam, your moſt obedient, humble ſervant—I preſume by your preſent poſture, that 
your maſque gives you an advantage over me That I have the honour of being known t 


you— CLAR-+ 
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CLar. you may depend on it, Sir, it is to my advantage to cover my face by my doing 
it And I conceive it would be to your advantage to wear a maſque too. 

Mit. Il excuſe your abuſing my face, while you abuſe your own—Nor do!] believe 
you in earneſt in either; for I ſee, by your eyes, that you like me; and I am pretty con- 
fident you like yourſelf. | | 

Car. Indeed, if Mr. Millamour is ſo fully perſuaded of the former, I think he may 
without any ill opinion of my modeſty ſuſpect the latter. p 

Mit. Hum! F 

Caar. I hope you have not the worſe opinion of yourſelf from my knowing it. 

Mr. No, my dear—nor much the better of you, I can tell you. Harkee, child, I 
find thou art ſome old acquaintance of mine; and as thoſe are a ſet of people whom I am 
always glad to ſerve, I will make thy fortune. 

Cnak. Now I fancy you don't think me an old acquaintance : for, if I was, you 
muſt. be aſſur'd, I know that it is not in your power. 

Mit. Why, truly, Madam, I am not worth as many Indies as I would beſtow on your 
dear ſex, if I had '*em—Bur, in this affair, I am not to be the principal, but only a fort 
of agent—or, to ſpeak in your own language, the bawd. | 

Chak. Well, Sir. 

Mtt. And if you can but act the part of a woman of quality for one half hour, I be- 
lieve I ſhall put it into your power to act one as long as you live. 

Cryar. What! have you a man of quality to diſpoſe of? 

Mir, No; but I have: what many a man of quality, would be glad to diſpoſe of. k 
have a great fortune for you; and that with it which many a woman of quality hath to 
diſpoſe of. £ | 

NAR. What's that, pray? 

Mit. A fool! | 

CAR. Oh! you won't want cuſtomers ; but you and I, I find, ſhall not agree; for 
we happen to deal in the ſame wares. $3749 . 
| Mu. But mine is a man-fool, Madam. 

Crar. And fo is mine, Sir—but let us wave that; for I will give him to any one who 
will have him. The fortune is what concerns me moſt. Do you know any one in whoſe 
hands I could place ten thoufand pounds with ſafety ? | 

Mu. Nay, prithee don't trifle—If you will come with me, and act your part well, you 
ſhall be miſtreſs of four times that ſum, within theſe two hours. You ſhall have a huf- 
band, with thoſe two great matrimonial qualities, rich and a fool. * 

CAR. Ay, and what is his name ? 2 e 

Mit, What fignifies his name? Will you have a rich foot for a huſband, Madam, or 
no? This muſt be ſome very vulgar ſlut, by her heſitation. | n 

Cuar. No, Sir, I don't want riches, and I hate a fool. | | 

Mit. Then, your ſervant. I muſt go find ſomebody that will. Tf I had but time on 
my hands, I ſhould find many a waman of faſhipn would be glad to be Mrs. Mutable. 

Cnak. Ha! ftay Sir, (this may be a lucky adventure, at leaſt it muſt be a pleaſant one) 
if I had known Mr. Mutable was the gentleman— £ Ara 

Mir. Well, Mr. Mutable is the gentle man. 2 

CHar, O, heavens! My father. I ſhall be diſcovered. 0 

Mit. Come, Madam, we have not a moment to loſe. Step to my lodgings, and re- 
ceive inſtructions. | | 155 
N Well, Sir, I have fo good an opinion of your honour, that I will truſt myſelf 

Jau. | | 1 «oth 

Mir. My honour is moſt infinitely obliged to your confidence, dear _— \ 
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| SCENE VI. 
STEDFAST, OLD MUTABLE. 


STED. Forgive indeed! Why, a man may as well determine which way a weather. 
cock ſhall ſtand this day fortnight, by its preſent ſituation, as he can what you will think 
an hour hence, by what you think now. A windmill, or a woman 's heart, are _ as 
rocks in compariſon. of you. 

Mor, I own he did over · perſuade me; but, pardon me this time, and I will imme. 
diately ferch the boy, and matters ſhall be diſpatched. 

Step. Hum! 

Mor. Come, come, you cannot blame me. Who would not marry his ſon to a woman 


of quality ? 


Strap. Who would not? I would not, Sir. If I had reſolved to marry my daughter 
to a cobler, I would not alter my reſolution, to ſee her a-bed with Gas emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Mur. All men, Mr. Stedfaſt, are not fo firm in their reſolutions as you are. 

\ STeD. More ſhame for them, Sir. I am now in the fiftieth yon. of my age, and never 
broke one reſolution in my life yet. 

_ Good lack! Iam ſome years older than you are, and never made a reſolution in 
my life yet. 

©, Well, Sir, Lee your ſon coming: I will prepare my daughter. But, pray ob: 
ſerve me. Make one reſolution. If you e > "ok your mind again before they are married, 
they ſhall never be married at all, — I am reſolved. 

Mur. (Afide.) This is a bloody poſitive old fellow. What a brave, abſolute prince 
he'd make? l'll warrant he'd chop off the heads of two or three unnd _— ſooner 
than break his word. ] mult not inter him any more. | 


SCENE" VII. 


OLD MUTABLE, YOUNG MUTABLE, HEARTFORT. 
OLn.Mur. Come, Jacky, you muſt along with me: Mr. Stedfaſt and I are agreed at 


I 


Youxe Mur. And diſappoint his lordſhip, Sir ? 

Oro Mur. Don't tell me of his lordſhip. I have taken a refolution to 81. married 
immediately: And married you ſhall be. 

HEART. Confuſion ! . 
_ _ Youne Mur. Dear Sir. N 
Th Qup Mur. Sir, I tell you I have kb a reltuticn : $o follow me, as you . my 


leſſing. 
Tons Mor: Heartfort, for heaven's ſake ſtop him. 
Hzaxr. *Sdeath ! TI ſtop him, or periſh in the Wn 
| SCENE VII. 
MILL AMOUR's Zodgings. 
BR AZ EN alone with an opera book in his hand. 
Wel. I cannot come into the opinion of the town about this laſt opera. It is too light 


7 . for my got. Give me your ſolemn, ſublime muſic. But pox take thzir taſte : J ſcarce 
| 9 footmen in town, * can diſtinguim. The rafcals have no ear, no judgment. 


I would 


— i 2b 
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I would as Toon afk a ſet of country ſquires what they liked. I remember the time when 
we ſhould not have ſuffer'd ſuch ſtuff as this to have gone down. Ah dear, Si caro (/ngs.) 


MILLAMOUR and CHARLOTTE tohim. 


Mu. Hey day! Here, you muſical Gentleman, pray, get you down ſtairs. 

BR AZE. Yes, Sir. (/ings the end of the tune, and exit.) 

 Cnar. You have a very polite footman indeed, Sir. | 

Mir. Yes, Madam. But come, my dear, as you are now in a place where you have 
nothing to fear, you have no more occafion for your maſque. TY 

Cnar. No, Sir. Before I diſcover more of me, it will be proper to ſet you right in 
ſome miſtakes you ſeem to he under concerning me. In the firſt place know, that I am a 

ntlewoman. 

Miz. Ay, a parſon's daughter, deſcended from very honeſt and reputable parents, I 
dare ſwear. * (Aide. | | 

Cnar. And, what will ſurprize you, one of a very good family, and very great fortune. 
Mir. Ay, that would ſurprize me indeed. But come, unmaſque, or you will force me 
to a violence I would avoid. | 

CHar, You promiſed me not to be rude, before I would venture hither ; and, I aſſure 
you, I am a woman of faſhion. _ | 

Mir. Well, Madam, if you are a woman of faſhion, I ara fure you have too much 

-nature to be angry with me for breaking a promiſe, which you have tos much wit 

to expect I ſhould keep. Beſides, where there is no breach of confidence, there is no 
breach of promiſe. And you no more believe us when we ſwear we won't be rude, than 
we believe you when you ſwear you think us ſo. So, dear ſweet gentlewoman, unmaſque; 
for I am in haſte to ſerve my friend, and yet I find I muſt ſerve myſelf firſt. 


. © Crar. Hold, Sir. You know you are but a procurer. 


Mu. But I generally taſte what I procure, before I put it into a friend's hands. Look 
je, Madam, it is in vain to reſiſt. So, my dear artificial Blackmoor, I.defire thee to un- 
cover. 178 | 

Caar. No, Sir, firſt hear my hiſtory. 

Mir. I will firſt ſee the frontiſpiece of it. 

CAR. Know, I am a woman of ſtrict honour, 

Miz. Your hiſtory hath a very lamentable beginning. 

Cuax. Andan the greateſt diſtreſs in the world; for I am this day to be married to a 
man l deſpife. Now if Mr. Millamour ean find out any means to deliver me from the 
hands of this uncourteous Knight, I don't know how far my generolity may reward him. 
! forgive theſe ſuſpicions of me, which the manner, in which you found me, ſufficiently 
juſtifies : But, I do aſſure you, this adventure is the only one which can attack my repu- 
Ns and T am the only child of a-rich old father, and can make the fortune of my 

uſband. | | 

Mir. Huſband ! Oh! | ' 

Crar, Ay, huſband. As rich a man as Mr. Millamour would leap at the name; 
though I hope you don't think it my intention to make one of you—To endeavour wick- 
edly to incloſe a common that belongs to the whole ſex. n 

Mit. Ouns! What the devil can ſhe be? * ö 

Car, You have a rare opinion of yourſelf indeed, that the very ſame morning in 
which you have eſcaped the Jaws of a poor miſtreſs, you ſhould find another with twenty 
thouſand pounds in her pocket. | 

Mir. Every circumſtance, («/ide.) Who knows what fortune may have ſent me? What 
theſe charms of mine have done? 

Vor. III. 5 Ee CHAR. 
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CAR. What are you conſidering, Sir? | oy 
Miz. I am conſidering, my dear, what particular charm in my perſon can have made 
this conqueſt. | 
ChAR. Oh! A complication, Sir. * 5 | 
Mu. Dear Madam 1 | | AL [> 
CAR. For you muſt know, Sir, that I have reſolved never to marry, till I have ſound 
a man without one ſingle fault in my eye, or a ſingle virtue in any one's elſe.—For my 
part, I take . in a man to be a ſign” of effeminacy ; ſobriety, want of ſpirit; gravity, 
want of wit; and conſtancy, want of conſtitution. | | 
M. So that to have no fault in your eye, is to be an impudent, hatchet-face, raking, 
rattling, roving, inconſtant : | 
Cnar. All which perfections are ſo agreeably blended in you, ſweet Sir. 
Mit. Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, Madam. | 
Crar. That T have fixed on you as my cavalier for this enterprize, for which there is 
but one method. I muſt run into one danger to avoid another. Fhave no way to ſhun 
my huſband” at home, but by carrying a huſband home with me, Now, Sir, if you can 
have the ſame implicit faith in my fortune as you had in my beauty, the bargain is ſtruck. 
Send for) a parſon, and you know what follows ( unmaſquet) you may eaſily ſee my confuſion, 
And I would have you imagine you owe this declaration only to my horrible apprehenſion 
of being obliged to take a man I like leſs than yourſelf. | 
Mir. I am infinitely obliged to you, Madam. But—- 
CAR. But! Do you heſitate, Sir? 4 N | | 
Mu. The offer-vt ſo much beauty and fortune would admit* of no heſitation, was it not 
that I muſt wrong a friend 7 Conſider, Madam, if you know none who hath a juſter title to 
them. How happy. would this declaration make Heartfort, which you throw away on me. 
E Cnak. I find I have thrown it away, indeed Ha]! Am U refus'd? I begin to hate him, 
[ and deſpiſe myſelf. _ | 3 
Mir. Upon my ſoul ſhe is a fine woman; but can I think of wronging my friend ? The 
devil take me if ſhe is not exquiſitely handſome ; bur he is my friend But ſhe hath twenty 
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thouſand pounds But I muſt be a raſcal to think of her, and as. many millions would not l 
| > "MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE, BRAZEN: 

| Bu AZ. Sir, here is a lady. | | . 1 

Mir. *Sdeath a lady Fool, for, Oaf ! How often ſhall I. tell thee, that Jam never at: 

home to two ladies at a tinmnmeg oY oo | 

Bu Az, Sir, you would have hang'd me, if I ſhould have deny*d you to madam Clarinda. f. 
Mi. Clarinda! O, tranſporting name —My dear, ſhall I beg, for the ſafety of your 1 
bi 


reputation, you would ſtep into that cloſet, while I diſcharge the viſit of a troubleſome re- 
CnAR. Put me any where from the danger of a: female tongue. Well, if I eſcape 


Free this time, I will never take ſuch another ramble. while I live again. 
MMzL. (Shuts ber in the cloſet) There — Now will I find ſome way to let Heartfort know 
_ of her being here. I am-tranſported at the hope of. ſerving; him, even whilſt Clarinda 1s 


-- 


SCENE 
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SCENE X. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA introduced by USEFUL. 


Mit. My Clarinda ! This is a goodneſs of that prodigious nature— 

CLAR. That it can be equaPd by nothing but thy falſhood. 

NIV. Can fo unjuſt an accuſation' proceed from ſo much ſweetneſs ? Can you, that have 
forſaken me—— 

CLar. Do not attempt to excuſe yourſelf—You know 3 falſe you have been Nor 
could any thing but your fal ſhood have driven me to what I have done. | 

Miu. By all the— | 

CLar. Do not damn thyſelf more I know thy falſhood ; Lens ſcewit. Therefore 
thy perjuries are as vain as wicked. Do you chink I wanted this teſtimony ? 

[Gives bim @ letter. 

Mit. Lucina's letter! Curſed accident! She too hath received Clarinda's l but I muſt 
ſtand it out. Hear this! My falſhood! Mine! when there's not a ſtar in heaven that 
hath not ſeen me, like an A of the firſt ſort, ſighing and wiſhing for you; the 
turtle is inconſtant, compared to me; the roſe will change its ſeaſon, and bloſſom in mid- 


winter; the nightingale will be ſilent, and the raven ſing ; nay, the phoenix will have a 
mate, when I have any mate but you. - 


Crx. Had this been true, nature ſhould have ſooner chang'd than J. 

Mit. Oh! you know it is: you have known this heart = ay oor to think it 1 of 
inconſtancy. 

Crax. Thou haſt a tongue that might charm the ſirens to their own deſtruction, 
till they own'd thy voice more charming, and more f e than theirs. There is a ſoftneſs 
in thy words equal to the hardneſs of thy heart, 

Mit. And there is a ſoftneſs within that. 


Crar. Hold, Sir, I conjure you, do not attempt my honour : but think, however dear 
you have been to me, my henour's dearer. 


+ Thy honour ſhall be ſafe—Nor even the day, nor heaven itſelf ſhall witneſs our 
pleaſures. 


Clan. Think not the fear of dander guards my honour No, I would not myſelf be a 
vitneſs of my ſhame. 
Miz. Thou ſhalt not. We'll ſhut out every prying ray of light, and, loſing the lan- 


— of our eyes, find more delicious ways to interchange our ſouls. We'll wind our 
enſes 


to a height of rapture, till they play us ſuch dear inchanting tunes of joy— 
\ Car. Ohf Millamour [/igh7ng.] ang Joy 


Miz. Give that dear figh to my warm boſom. Thence let it thrill into my heart, and 
fan thy image there—Oh! thou art every where in me. My eyes, my cars, my thoughts 
would only fee, and hear, and think of thee, Thou deareft, ſweeteſt, Ws 
heaven form me another paradiſe ; would it give me new worlds of bliſs, 


To thee alone m alen dul I would confine, | 
Nor wiſh, nor another world Wan: thine: 


Ee 2 | | ACT 
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ACT Tv. SCENE IL. 


SCENE, STEDFAST' „ Sou 
ad cl nt ny) 5 £207 n Aer wed [OY 


STEDFASE 


T* every 8 Are the new liveries on A ibe welk er wy ſervants? 

Foor. Yes, Sir, they are all on after a manner; one hath no pockets, and the other 
bath no ſleeves. John the coachman will not wear his. 

STED. Then deſire John the coachman-to drive himſelf Grof my doors. PII make my 
ſervants know they are dreſs'd to pleaſe my humour, not their own. 
- Coox. Sir, it is impoſſible to get ſupper ready by nine. 
Sr. Then let me have it raw. If ſupper be not ready at nine, you thall not be in my 
houſe at ten. Well, what ſay you; will not my wine be ready? 
- Bur. LN nad WED no, Sys. your honoer' hath by miſtake mark'd a pipe not half 
2 year 0 

STzD. Muſt I conſult your palate or my own-? Muft I give you-reaſons for my actions? 
Sirrah, I tell you new wine is propereſt for a wedding. Bs go your ways, and-trouble me- 
with no more impertinent queſtions. 


paibo:Bab wy al 'SCENE u. 


STEDFAST, SQUEESEPURSE. 


Step. Mr. rſe, Iam you are come. I am ſo peſtered with m nn 

Sou rz. — two 3 mild for ſervants, Mo Sedan. # 

STED. Welk and have you brought the writings ? | 

*$qvxxz. They are 2255 The parties N are only neceſſary. The ſettlement is as 
ſtrong as words can make 1 . I have not been ſparing of them. 

STzp. I expect Mr. Mutable and his ſon this inſtant ; and dope by the help of you 
and the parſon, to have finiſhed all within an hour. [Enter à ſervant. 

Servant, Sir, here's à letter for your honour. 
 "STep. Mr. Squeezepurſe, you will excuſe me. (Reads.) Sir, 1 am at length fully db. 

termined to marry my ſon to the other lady, ſo defire all matters may be cancell'd between us. I 
20as aſhamed to bring you this refulal, fs have ſent it by letter. Your hah ſervant, Tho. 
Matable. Afhamed ! Ay, thou may ſt be aſhamed, indeed. 1 

Saprrz. Any thing of moment from the other party ? 
© Step. Death and fury! Go call your lady here— She was a witneſs of his engagement*, 
I'll go to law with him. 


* SqueEz. The law is open to any injured perſon, and is the e way of ſeeking re· 
itution. 

Servant. My lady, Sir! my kady i is gone out. 
- STzD. How! gene out! My wife gone . and peſlence! run away on her 
wedding-day ! where is ſhe gone? 

Servant. I don't know, Sir. 

SevEEz. I ſaw your lady, Sir, as I came by, go into a houſe in the other ſtreet. 1 
B 8 F-2 a ; T 


her 


ED. 
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STzp. Shew me that houſe immediately, good Mr. Squeezepurſe. I will fetch her 


kome, I am determin'd. It is a fine age to marry in, when a wife canriot ſtay at home 
on her wedding-day. . 


SCENE UI. MILLAMOUR's Lodging. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA. 
Mir. Cruel Clarinda—Thus to ſtop ſhort when we are at the brink of happineſs: to 
ſhew my eager ſoul a proſpect of elyſium, and then refuſe it the poſſeſſion. 
CAR. With how much juſter reaſon may I complain of you! Ah! Millamour, didſt 
thou not, when the very day of our marriage was appointed, didſt thou not then forſake 
? 


me! 

Mit. Heaven knows with what reluctancy, nor could any thing but my fear of your 
miſery have compell'd me to it. ; 

Cuar. It is a ſtrange love that makes its object miſerable, for fear of its becoming ſo. 


Nor can the heart that loves, be, in my opinion, ever miſetable, while in poſſeſſion. of 
what it loves, 


Miz. Oh] let that plead my cauſe, and whiſper to thy tender heart— 


SCENE IV. 


To bim B R AZ E N. 
Ba Az. Oh, Sir! Undone, undone. 
Mit. What's the matter? 


Ba Az. Mr. Stedfaſt, Sir, is below with another gentleman—He ſwears his wife is in 
the houſe, and he will have her. 
CLar, I ſhall faint. | 


Miz. What's to be done—There's another woman in the cloſet, whom ſhe muſt not 


ke, | [ Runs to the cloſet, and returns. 
Ba az. Sir, he will be up ſtairs in a moment. | 
CL an. Oh, heavens! Falls back into @ chair, 


Mir. Sirrah, be at hand, and aſſiſt me with lying. Her fright has inſpired me with the 
only method to preſerve her. Give me my gown and cap inftantly. Away to your poſt — 
Madam, do you pretend yourſelf as ill as pofſible—So-! huſh, huſh, what noiſe is this ? 


15 DeENE V. 


MILL AMOUR, CEARINDA, BRAZEN, STEDFAST, SQUEESEPURSE.. 
Strap. Where is this wicked, vile, rambling woman? 'Where are you, ſorcereſs, that 
are run away from your huſband's houſe on your wedding-day ? | * 

Mi. Hold, Sir, you muſt not diſturb the lady. 

Srxp. Muſt not diſturb her, Sir! 

Mit. No, Sir. 

STeD. Why, pray, Sir, who are you? : 

Sovzzz. Mr. Stedfaſt, give me leave, if you pleaſe. Whoever you are, Sir, I believe 
you ſcarce know what you are doing. Do you know, Sir, that this lady 'is a Femme Con- 
verze, and the conſequence of detaining ſuch, without the leave of her huſband firft had 
and obtained? Mr. faſt, you have as an action againſt the gentleman as any man 
can wiſh to have. Juries, now-a-days, give great damages in the affair of wives. "1 

Mir, Is this Lady your Wife, Sir ? | ä 
2 


STEER. 
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. Step. Yes, Sir, to my exceeding great ſorrow. 

Mir. Then, Sir, you owe her life to me; for had not immediate application been made, 
the whole college could not have ſaved her. 

SrRD. To you! Who the devil are you? 

Mil. Sir, I am an unworthy practiſer of the art of phyſick. 

STep. How came ſhe here, in the deviPs. name? | 

Mit. By a moſt miraculous accident—She was taken ill juſt at my door. My ſervant 
too was then by, as great good luck, ſtandfng at it. Brazen, give the gentleman an ac. 
count how you brought the lady in, when you ſaw her drop down at my door. 

Ba az: I was ſtanding, Sir, as my maſter ſays, picking my teeth at the door, when the 
fick lady who ſits in the chair, as my maſter ſays, and-ready to drop down, as my maſter 
ſays; and ſol took her up in my arms, and brought her up ſtairs, and ſet her down in the 
great chair, and called my maſter, Who, I believe, oan cure her if any doctor in England 

can; for tho? I ſay it, who am but a poor ſervant, he is a moſt able phyſician in this fort 
of falling fits. 1 8 , | 
Sep kz. Ifaw-nothing of this happen when ſhe came in, and this fellow's a good evi- 
.dence, or I am miſtaken. 

CLR. Oh, heavens! where am L? G | "£44 

'STeD. Where are you? Not where you ſhould be—at home at your huſband's. 

CLar. My huſband's voice! Mr. Stedfaſt, where are you? 

MI. Go near her, Sir—Now you may go as near her as you pleaſe, 

'STep. What's the matter with you, Madam ? | | 

'CLax. I cannot tell you, Sir; I was taken in the ſtrangeſt giddy manner, with ſuch 3 
ſwimming in my head, that every thing ſeemed to dance before my eyes. | 
Sr. Yon may thank yaurſelf. What did you do a-gadding? But is this giddy, ſwim- 
ming, dancing diſtemper over, pray? | 

CLAR. Not quite over; but I am much better. | 
* — I never knew that Specicum Baſilicum Magnum fail; that is, indeed, an univerſal 

STD. Sir, I am glad to hear you mention a Nefrum, by which, 1 ſuppoſe, you are 
not a regular bred phy ſician; for thoſe are a ſet of people, whom I reſolved, many years 
ago, never to employ. | | 1 wm 
MIL. Sir, I never took any degree at our univerſity. 

STzD. Ilike you the better for it. Lf: its 

Mir. You are a man of underſtanding, Sir. The univerſity is the very worſt place to 
educate a phyſician in. A man, Sir, contracts there a narrow habit of obſerving the rules 
of a ſet of ſtupid ancients. Not one in fifty of them ever ventures to ſtrike a bold ſtroke. 

A quack, Sir, is the only man to put you out of your pain at once. A regular phyſician, 
like the court of chancery, tires a man's patience, and conſumes his ſubſtance, before he 
decides the cauſe between him and the diſeaſe. | | 

4 Come, Madam, I ſuppoſe by this time you are able to walk home, or to a chair 
at leaſt. | | 

Miu. Sir, the air is very dangerous, you had better leave her here ſome time. 

'STED. Sir, I am reſolved ſhe ſhall go home, let the conſequence be what it will. Doc- 
tor, here is ſomething for your trouble. I am much obliged to your care—Madam, how 
do-yau.now? | | 
CAR. Oh! infinitely better. | | AF | 

NMI. A word with you, Sir; I heard you ſay, this is your wedding-day—In your ear 

[whiſders], Not as you tender your wife's future health, nay, her life. 

. . STzp. Never fear—come, Child come, Mr. Squeezepurſe. Doctor, your ſervant. 


Mit, 
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Mit. Give me leave, Sir, to hand the lady to her chair. 
Step. Pſhaw! I hate ceremony—pray ſtay behind 45 | 
| [ Puſhes away Mil. and exit with his wife and Squeez:} 
Mir. So! we are well off this time. 

BraZz.. Ay, Sir, ſome thanks to me; for I think I lyed pretty handſomely. 

Mit, Well, firrah, and are you ſo vain of the merit? Did not 1 ſhow-you the way? 

CHAR. [knocks at the door.] Doctor! doctor! | | 

Mir. Ha! get you hence, and endeavour to find out Heartfort, and bring him hither 
inſtantly. My fair priſoner, I aſk your pardon for keeping you confined fo long. 

Cnar. Oh! Sir, no excuſes: patients muſt be tended. But, pray, doctor, have you 
not ſome little ſkill in cafuiftry ? Will you adviſe me what to do in this affair, and whe 
ther you think it proper I ſhould ſuffer you to paſs with my father for ſo excellent a phyſi- 
cian as you do? | | 

Mir. Oh! Madam, it needs no great caſuiſt to adviſe a young lady how to act, which 
ſhould be always by the rules of good nature. Beſides, Madam, you ſhall not ſee your 
father deceived, for I will merit the ſame reputation with you, if you will take my pre- 
ſcription ;. for I will engage to recommend you one that ſhall cure you of all diſtempers. 

Cnar. Ay! pray what is this infallible Noftrum? I am afraid it is ſomething very nau- 
ſeous to the palate. 

M1z.. No, far otherwiſe :* it is-taken by a great many ladies merely for its agreeable 
reliſh. | ; | 

CAR. Well, what is it? | 

Mit. Nothing more than a very pretty fellow of my. acquaintance. 

Cyan. Indeed! And pray is this very pretty fellow of your acquaintance-like a certain 
phyſician of my acquaintance ? | © 

Mil. No, faith: if he was, you would have taken the Naſtrum long ago. 

CAR. Hum! I queltion that. I fancy, doctor, you are as great a quack in love as 
you are in phyſick, and apt in both to boaſt more power than you have. Ah! if I thought: 
uu. worth my while, I would play ſuch pranks with your wild worſhip, . | 


SCENE VL 


MILELAMOUR, CHARLOTTE,  HEARTFORT.. 

HzarT.. Oh! Millamour, I have been waiting for you. Ha! | 

Mir. Well, whether thou haſt been waiting for me, or ſeeking me, I am glad you have 
found me; for I have a favour to aſk of you, which you muſt not deny me. Madam, 
look him boldly in the face: I'dare ſwear we ſhall carry our point. | 

Cnak. What point; Sir? 

Mir. In ſhort, Sir, this young lady hath begg'd me to aſk your pardon in her name, 
and hopes your. forgiveneſs of all her ill uſage, all her little airs; which the folly of youth, . 
and the vanity of beauty together, made her put on; and ſhe does moſt faithfully promiſe, . 
my, and have offered to be bound for her; that, if you: are ſo generous'to forgive the 
paſt, ſhe ſhall never offend for the future; 

CHar. Intolerable inſolence | | . 

Mir. Yes; her intolerable inſolence, ſhe hopes, knowing the infinite goodneſs and 
ſweetneſs of your temper, will be paſt over; and that you will be pleaſed to conſider, that 
* gay, giddy, wild, young girl could not have underftanding enough to ſet a juſt value on 
the ſincere paſſion of a man of ſenſe and honour:. © 

Cras, This is inſupportable ! 


: 1. MIL. 
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* 

Mr. Nay, nay, I think ſo too. I muſt condemn the hardneſs of your heart, that 
can be proof againſt ſuch penitence in an offending miſtreſs, Tho! ſhe hath been, I own, 
as bad as poſſible, yet ſure her repenting tears may atone. 

HART. I'm in a dream; for thou, my friend, I am ſure, wilt not delude me. Ma- 
dam, is it poſſible for me to preſume to think the ſufferings I have undergone, had they 
been ten thouſand times as great, could touch your heart ? | 

Cnar, Hum! I thank my ſtars, I have it. | 

HART. I cannot be awake, nor you be miſtreſs of ſuch goodneſs, to value my little 
ſervices ſo infinitely beyond their merit. Oh! you have been too kind. I have not done 

nor ſuffered half enough. | | 

Mu. Pox take your generoſity ! ſuffer on to eternity, with all my ſoul. 8 

Hs Ar. I deſerve your pity now a thouſand times more than ever. This profuſion of 
goodneſs overwhelms my heart. p bet, 
. Mit. Not one bit beyond a juſt debt; ſhe owes you all. 

. JJHearT. Millamour, as thou art my friend, no more. 

. him proceed; I am not aſham'd to own myſelf Mr. Heartfort's debtor. 
„Ay! | 
Cn. And tho' you have ſomewhat exceeded your commiſſion, and ſaid more for me 
than perhaps the ſtubbornneſs of my temper might have permitted me to ſay, yet this I muſt 
confeſs, my behaviour to Mr. Heartfort hath no way anſwered his merits. 
- Mit. Go on, go an, Madam, you never ſpoke half ſo much truth in your life. 


SCENE VI 


MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE, HEARTFORT, Old MUTABLE, 
| Young MUTABLE. 


Orp Mur. My lord, IL have been waiting for your lordſhip above this hour: if it had 
not been for Jacky here, I ſhould never have found you. | 
Mr.. A particular affair, Sir, hath detained me; but I am ready now to wait on you. 
Oro Mur. Jacky, is not that your former miſtreſs, Miſs Stedfaſt? Odfo ! it is ſhe. 
What can ſhe do here? 
Young Mur. I wiſh ſhe be not come to ſpoil my match with my lord's ſiſter. 


Oro Mor. Yau have hit it, boy. Jacky, you have it: but Pl] try that, My lord, 


my good lord— | 5 [They talk apart. 
. HzarT. This is ſuch an exceſs of eſs! You judge too harſhly indeed of a few 
Night gaieties. Women with not half your merit or beauty daily practiſe more. And 
give me leave to think, they were put on for a trial of me. 

Crar. Ay, but what right had I to that trial, unleſs I had intended, which I never 
can, to diſobey my father? | 

Hzaxr. Ha! never can 
n ax. Heaven forbid I ſhould prove undutiful to him! And, Mr. Heartfort, where. 
fore, pray, did you underſtand all theſe apologies made, but that after all your merit, 
muſt obey my father in marrying this young gentleman? 

HEART. Confuſion ? 
Otto Mur. Indeed, Madam, but there are more fathers to be obeyed than one. My 
ſon, Madam, is another woman's property; and I believe 1 have as good a right to my 
ſon, as Mr. Stedfaſt hath to his daughter. It's very fine, truly, that my fon muſt be 


ſtolen from me, and married whether I will or no! 
|  Youno 


oo — 
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Youxe Mur. Ay, faith is it, Madam, very hard that you will hays me, whether I 


will or no. 

Cn AR. Indeed! 

Oro Mur. Why truly, Madam, I am very ſorry it ſhould be any diſappointment to 
you; but my ſon, Madam, happened to be without my knowledge, at the time I offered 
him to you, engaged to my lord Truelove's ſiſter. Was not he, my Lord? Sure, Madam, 
you would not rob another woman of her right. 

Cnar. Sir, if it pleaſe you, honoured Sir, my good father-in-law that was to have 
been, a word with you. 

Oro Mur. As many as you pleaſe, Madam, but no father-in-law. 

Cyan. Tho? in obedience to my father I had complied to accept your ſon for a huſ- 
band, yet I am obliged to your kind refuſal, becauſe that young gentleman your ſon, Sir, 
happens to be a perſon' for whom, ever ſince 1 had the honour of his acquaintance, I have 
entertain d the moſt ſurpriſing, invincible and infinite contempt in the world. 

Youxno Mur. Contempt for me | 

Oro Mur. Contempt for Jacky! | 

CAR. It would be therefore ungrateful, to let ſuch a benefactor as you be deceived in 
a point which fo nearly concerns him. This gentleman, Sir, is no lord, and hath no 
eſtate. Kh | | 

Oro Mor. How, Jacky, no Lord! 

 Youxnc Mur. Yes, Sir, I'll be ſworn he is. 

 Caar. And he hath contriv'd, Sir, to marry your ingenious ſon to ſome common ſlut 
of the town. Sq I leave you to make up the match, and am, gentlemen, your moſt 
r ee an 

8 SCENE VII. 

MILLAM OUR, HEARTFORT, OLD a YOUNG MUTABLE, 


Hax r. Millamour, I thank thee for the trouble thou haſt undergone for me; but as 
the affair is no longer worth my purſuit, I will releaſe you from your troubleſome title, and 
this gentleman, from his miſtake. So, Sir, your ſon is diſengaged, and you may marry 
him to the young lady juſt now gone, whenever you pleaſe. 

Mir. Faith, Fu, I am ſorry I have no fiſter for your ſon, with all my heart. 

Orp Mur. And are you no lord? 

Mir. No, Sir, to my ſorrow. | 

Oro Mut. Why have I been impoſed upon then? [Te Young Mut.] But how came 
you to join in the conſpiracy ? Would you « ks your father ? N rhe 

Young Mur. Indeed, Sir, not I. I was impoſed on as well as you. 1 took him for 
a lord; for I don't know a lord from another perſon, but by his drefs. You cannot 
blame me, Sir. | | . 

Oro Mur. Nay, Jacky, I don't deſire to blame you: I know thou art a good boy, 
and a fine gentleman, © But come, come with me. I will make one more viſit to Mr. 
Stedfaſt, and try what's to be done. If I can pacify him, all's well yet. What had I to 
do with lords ? We country gentlemen never get any good by them. Ar 


GT 7 022" 4 4p» 4 | 
MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT. 


Mir. Come, Heartfort, be not grave on the matter: I will venture to affirm thy miſ- 
treſs is thy own. 


Vor. II. F f HrARr. 


| 


| 
Y 
| 
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Hax r. Damn her! do not mention her: I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf equal with the foo! 
Juſt departed, could I think myſelf capable of forgiving her: no, believe me, Millamour, 
was ſhe to commence the lover, and take the pains I have done to win her, they would be 
ineffectual. | e 1 

Miz. And art chou fo incenſed with a few coquette airs of youth and gaiety, which girl; 
are taught by their mothers and their miſtreſſes, to practiſe on us to try our love, or rather 
our patience, when perhaps their own ſuffers more in the attempt? 2 
. He azxt, Sdeath, Sir, hath ſhe not uſed me like a dog? 

J 7 1 | | 

HEART. Hath ſhe not trifled with my paſſion beyond all ſufferance? 

Mir. Very true, REY | A IRE 

HART. Had ſhe not taken a particular delight in making me ridiculous? 
Mix. Too true] and fince I ſee you can bear it, 1 will tell you, ſhe hath abuſed you, 
trifled with you, laughed at you, coquetted and jilted you. | 
5 HART. Hold, Millamour, do not accuſe her unjuſtly neither: I cannot ſay ſhe hath 
Jilted me. | 8 1 8 
„Mil, Damn her! Think no more of her: it would be wrong in you to forgive her. 

HART. Yes, forgive her I can: it would be rather mean not to forgive her. Yes, 


yes,. I will forgive her. 


Mir. Well, do; and fo think no more of her. 1 1 

HzARTr. I will not; for it is impoſſible to impute ſo much ill uſage only to the coquet- 
tiſh airs of youth: For could I once be brought to believe thatj -H 
- Miz, And yet thouſand women— 5 3 
_ HeakT. True, true, dear Millamour : a thouſand women trave played worſe pranks 
with their lovers, and afterwards made excellent wives: it is the fault of their education, 
rather than of their natures; and a man muſt be a churl who would not bear a little of 
that behaviour in a miſtreſs, eſpecially in one ſo very young as Charlotte is, and fo very 
pretty too. For, give me leave to tell you, we may juſtly aſcribe ſeveral faults to the 


number of flatterers, which beauty never is without: beſides, you muſt confeſs, there is a 


certain good-humour that attends her faults, which makes it impoſſible for you to be an- 
gry with them. | e "Wil | OT 

Mix. Indeed to me ſhe appears to have no faults but what ariſe from her beauty, her 
youth, or her good-humour ; for which reaſon, I think, Sir, you ought to forgive them, 
eſpecially if ſhe aſked it of you. | | 

HART. Aſked it of me] Oh! Millamour, could 1 deny any thing ſhe aſked of me? 
Mit. Well, well, that we ſhall bring her too; or at leaſt to look as if ſhe aſked it of 
you ; and you know looks are the language of love. 

 Hzxarr. But pray how came ſhe to your lodgings this afternoon ? 

_ Miz. Ha! Truepenny, art thou jealous ? | | | 

> No, faith : your ſending for me prevents that, tho 1 was never ſo much 
inclin'd. | "AN 3 a , 

"Miz, Let us go and take one bottle together, and I will tell you, tho* perhaps I muſt 
be obliged to truſt a lady's ſecret with you, (and I could truſt any but your own miſ— 
treſs g.] Courage, Heartfort: what are thy evils compar'd with mine, who have a huſ- 
band to-contend with; a damn'd legal tyrant, who can raviſh a woman with the law on 
his fide? All my hope and comfort lie in his age: and yet it vexes me, that my blooming 
fruit muſt be — by an old raſcal, och no teeth to come at the kernel. 


12 
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8 CE N E, LUCIN A's Apartment. 


LUCINA with a Letter. 


AHALL I write once more to this perjur d man? But what can it avail? Can I u 
braid him more than I have already done in that which he hath ſcornfully ſent 
back ? Perhaps I was too ſevere. Let me reviſe-it. Ha! what do I ſee?—A letter from 
another woman. Clarinda Stedfaſt! O villain! doth he think I yet want teſtimonies of . 
his falſhood. | EY SY * 


SCENE IL 
* ; LUCINA, PLOTWEL. | | 
Love: Oh! Plotwel, ſuch new diſcoveries ! The letter you brought me back was not 
my own, but a rival's; a rival as unhappy as myſelf. | | 
Pror. And now I vring you news of a rival more happy than yourſelf, if the poſſeſſion 
of a jane be happineſs. In ſhort, Mr. Millamour is to be married to the daughter of Mr. 
Sted 


Loc. Ha! that was the name I heard when at his lodgings. He hath debauched his 
wife, and would marry his daughter. This is an opportunity of revenge I hardly could 
have wiſh'd. But how, how, Plotwel, art thou appriſed of this ? 

Pror. When you ſent me back to Millamour, while I was diſputing with his ſervant, 
who denied me admiſſion; a fine young lady whip'd by me into a chair: I then brib'd his 
ſervant with a guinea, who diſcovered to me, that her name was Stedfaſt ; that ſhe was a 
great fortune, and to be married to his maſter ; and that ſhe lived in Groſvenor · Street. 

Loc. Shall I beg you would add one obligation more to thoſe I have already received 
from you, and deliver her this letter? It may nt the ruin of a young creature, 

Pror. One of Millamour's letters to you, I ſuppoſe. But it will have no effect, unleſs | b 
i * him the more to her, by giving her an opportunity of triumphing over a 
rival, | 

Loe. No matter: to caution the unexperienced traveller from rocks we ſplit on, is our 
duty: if that be ineffectual, his raſhneſs be his puniſhment. FIG 

Prot. Pray take my advice, and reſolve to think no more of him. buf 

Loc. As a lover I never will. Oblige me in this, and then I will retire with you to the 
cloyſter you ſhall chooſe, and never more have converſe with that traĩterous ſex. © © 

* 1 condition you think no more of Millamour, I will undertake it, tho? it is an 
ungrate ful otfice. | Fa 
Luc. Come in with me, while I encloſe it under ſeal, that you may ſecurely affirm you are 
ignorant of the contents. Come, my faithful Flotwel, believe me I both hate and deſpiſe 
mankind z' and from this hour-I will entertain no paſſion bur our friendſhip in my ſoul. 

Friendſhip and love by heav'n were both deſign'd, $526 | 
That to enoble, this debaſe the mind. | | 
Frindſhip's pure joys in life's laſt hour remain; 


By love, that cheating lottery, we gain 
A momeat's bliſs, bought with an age of pain. 
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SCE N E III. A Tavern. 


MILL AMOUR, HEARTFORT. 


Mit. And now, dear George, I hope J have ſatisfied your jealouſy. 

HzaR r. I wiſh I could ſay you had as oe ſatisfied me Lm your behaviour to this 
young lady — to Clarinda, 

Mir. What wouldſt thou bave me do? 

Heart. Why, faith, to be ſincere; not what thou haſt done : however, ſince that's paſt, 


all the reparation now in thy power to make, is to ſee her no more. 


Mir. That would be a pretty / reparation indeed! and perhaps ſhe would not ak you 
for giving me that advice. 

HearrT. Perhaps not; but I am ſure her huſband would. 

Miz. Her huſband ! Dama the old'raſcal : che teazing ſuch a cuckold, is half the plea. 
ſure of making him one. 

HzazT. How! What privilege doſt thou perceive in thyſelf, to invade and deſtroy the 
happineſs of another? Beſides, tho ſhame may firſt reach the, huſband, it; dath not always 
end there: the wife is always liable, and often is involved in the ruin of the gallant. The 
perſon who deſerves chiefly ho he <xpoſed to ſhame, is the gay ale who eſcapes with- 
out ĩt. 

M11. Hey-day ! thou art not turning hypocrite, I bope.” "Thou doſt not pretend to lead 
a life equal to this-doctrine. 

HEART. My price perhaps is not equal to my theory; but I tend to..fin with as 
little miſchief as I can to others: and this I can lay my hand on my and affirm, that 
I never ſeduced. a N to her own ruin, nor a married one to the miſery of her 
huſband. Nay, and I know thee to be ſo good - natured a fellow, that what thou dot of 
this kind ariſes ſrom thy not conſidering the conſequence of thy actions; and if any woman 
can lay her ruin on thee, thou canſt lay it on cuſtom. | 

Ma... Why, indeed, if we conſider it in a ſerious way— 

HEART. And why ſhould we not? Cuſtom may lead a man into many errors, but it juſ- 
tifies none ; por are any of its laws more abſurd and unjuſt, than thoſe relating to the com- 
merce between the ſexes : for what can be more ridiculous than to make it infamous for wo- 
men to grant what it is honourable for us to ſolicit, nay, to enſnare and almoſt compel 
them into; to make a whore a ſcandalous, a whoremaſter a reputable appellation ? Whereas, 
in reality, there is no more miſchievous character than a public debaucher of women. 
MIL. No more, dear George; now, you begin to pierce to the quick. 

HEART. I have done: I am — 4 ou can feel; it is a ſure ſign of no mortification. 

"Miz. Yes, I can feel, and too 9 that I have been in the wrong to a woman, who 
hath no fault but fooliſhly loving me. *Sdeath | thou haſt raiſed a devil in me, that will 
fufficiently revenge her quarrel, Oh! Heartfort, how was it poſſible for me to be guilty 
of ſo much. barbarity, -without knowing it, and of doing her b many wrongs, Without 
ſeeing them till this moment, till it is too late, till I can make her no reparation 

DARE, Reſolve-to ſee her no more; that's the beſt in your power. 

Mir. Well, I will reſolve i it, and * 1 n do e. | ; 
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SCENE VV. 


MILLAMOUR, HEART FORT, USEFUL. 
Usz. Oh! Mr. Millamour, Oh! | 
Mit. What news? 
Us. Oh! Lam dead. 
HeaTR. Drunk, I believe. What's the meaning of this? 


Uss. Give me a glaſs of wine, for I am quite out of breath. 
Mir. Help! Heartfort, help! | 


Uss. I am come—Give me another glaſs, " | 
Hrak r. You have no reaſon to complain of your breath, for I think you drink two. 


glaſſes in the ſame. 


Usz. Well then, now I am a little come to myſelf, I can tell you I have charming 
news for you: Clarinda continues till in the ſame dangerous way, and her huſband but 
mum — what have I ſaid ? — I forgot we were not alone. 

HzaRT. Oh! Madam, I will withdraw. ( Retires to another part of the tage.) 

Usz, Well then, her huſband hath ſent me to fetch you to her. BITTY 


MIL. He hath ſent too late; for I have reſoly'd to ſee her no more. 
Usz. What do you mean? 


Mit. Seriouſly as I ſay— 

Usz. You will never ſee her more! | 

Mit. Never. 

Usz. You will ſee her no more! (Paſſionately.) 

Mit. No: I have conſider'd it as the only reparation I can poſſibly make her. 

Indeed! If that be the only reparation you can make her, you are a very pretty 
fellow. But it is falſe : you are not ſuch a ſort of a man. If I had known you to be ſuch: 
a ſort of a man, the devil ſhould have had you, before I ſhould have troubled my head 
about your affairs. 5 8 gee, 


Mir, My heart reproaches me with no action of my life, equal with my behaviour to 
Clarinda, and I would do any thing to make her amends. 


Usx. Could not your heart have reproached you ſooner, before you had made me acceſ- 
fary to the cheat you intend to put upon her? 
Mr. What cheat? | 


ez. The worſt cheat can be put upon her. What! Sir, do you think ſhe hath no 
expectations from you? | | I h | 

Miz. If ſhe hath, her huſband will anſwer them. 

Usz. Her huſband !} her huſband won't, nor can't anſwer them 

Miz. I am not inclined to jeſt— a 
Us. Nor am l, but think you are. What would you ſay of a man, who would fail: 
to the Indies, and when he was juſt come in ſight of his port, tack about and return with-- 
out touching? Have not you been failing ſeveral years into the arms of your miſtreſs, 
and now ſhe holds them open, you refuſe—What! did you court her only, to refuſe in your: 
turn? to refuſe her, when ſhe is expecting, wiſhing, longing— Ws 
Mu. And do you really think her as you ſay ? | 

Usz. What could move her elſe to lay ſuch a plot as ſhe hath done? To pretend her- 


ſelf fick, that you might be ſent for as her phyſician ? But you would play che phyſician. 
with her, and make her diſtemper real. | 


Miz. If I thought that— 


Us. 
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Usz. What can you think elſe? Can any thing hurt a woman equal with being refuſed? 
Mit. Refuſed ! what, giving up her matchleſs beauty to my longing arms? *Sdeath ! 
he is not of fleſh and blood who could refuſe. Thou deareſt Woman! and doſt thou 
think ſhe will conſent ?—Doſt thou think my happineſs ſo near ? ; 
Usx. I know it muſt be - but | 

Mir. But what? - 

Usz. You had better make her a reparation for what's paſt, and ſee her no more. 

Mir. Reparation! ay, ſo I will. All that love, tranſporting, eager, wanton, raving 
love can give. Heartforr, you muſt excuſe me: Buſineſs, Sir, buſineſs of very great im- 
portance calls me away. | 

Hz ART. I can gueſs your buſineſs by your company. 

Mis. Come, my dear Uſeful, convey me, quick as my deſires, where only they can 
meet full ſatisfaction. Let me enjoy Clarinda, - and - then 

Usz. And then — perhaps you may keep your word, and never ſee her any more. 

Zak | WAY 4 (Ereum Us. and Mil.) 

Hza&rT. There goes an inſtance of the great power our reaſon hath over our paſſions. 
But hold, — Why ſhould I ſeek inſtances abroad, who have ſo ſufficient an example in my 
own breaſt? Where, had reaſon the dominion, I ſhould have long fince expell'd the little 
tyrant, who hath made ſuch ravage there. Of what uſe is reaſon then ? Wh » Of the uſe 
that a window is to a man in priſon, to let him ſee the horrours he is confined in; but lends 
him no aſſiſtance to his eſcape. 


SCENE V. 
SCENE, Stdfaft's Houſe. 


| CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE. 

CLar, O, Charlotte! let no paſſion prevail on you, to throw yourſelf away on a perſon 
you — Marriage knows no releaſe but death. Had I the world, I would give it to 
recall mine. 

CAR. You ſee, Clarinda, it is eaſier to give advice than to take it. 

Cr AR. Tou are not in my ſituation. Think, my Charlotte, think, but of the danger 

was in, againſt the daily ſolicitations of a man, who had ſo great a friend within my breaſt. 

My little fortune ſpent. A friendleſs, helpleſs orphan. The very man I lov'd with whom 

I muſt at leaſt have ſhared poverty, refuſing to make me the honourable partner of his bed 

3 Charlotte then have done? Would you have then refuſed a rich, an hon outable 
ver | | 

CAR. Hum! agad, I don't know what I ſhould have done. Heaven forbid it ſhould 
be my caſe. I ſhould not have taken the old fellow, 1 am poſitive. 

(ons: O, my dear Charlotte! never let any thing tempt you to forfeit the paths of 
nour. | 

Caar. And yet, my dear Clarinda, you can feign yourſelf ſick to ſee your lover. Pray, 
my dear, how doth a woman's honour do, when ſhe is ſick to ſee her gallant ? 

CLAR. Indeed, you wrong me. The terror I have of your father's bed, put me on the 
feigning this ſickneſs, which will ſoon be real. For as to Millamour, 1 haye determined 
never to ſee him more. 

CAR. Nay, I will ſwear, I ſaw Uſeful take a chair and go for him, as your phyſician 
by my father's order. 47 6 7 5 
. AR. 
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CLar, You ſurprizeme! O that wicked woman, who hath been the occaſion of all 
my misfortunes, and is determined to perſecute me to the laſt minute. 

CAN. There is ſomewhat in her which I diſlike, and have often wondered why you 
would indulge her in the freedom ſhe takes. | 

CLar. O Charlotte! in diſtreſſed circumſtances, how eaſily can impudence get the aſcen- 
dant over us? Beſides, this woman, of whom I now have your opinion, can outwardly act 
a ſaint, as well as inwardly a devil. What defence hath the ignorance of twenty, againſt the | 

ienced arts of ſuch a woman? Believe me, I thank heaven, I have eſcaped ſo well, 

rather than wonder I have not eſcaped better. 
* Car. Well, honoured Madam, if your daughter-in-Jlaw may preſume to adviſe, reſt 
contented with the honour you have already attain'd ; for if you ſhould be overthrown but 
in one battle, there's an end of all your former conqueſts. But huſh, huſh; to your chair. 


My father is comi JS 
L i SCENE VI. 


STEDFAST, CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE. 


STep. Well, Madam, how do you now? 

CAR. My mother is extremely ill, Sir. 

STzD. I did not aſk you—How do you, child? ITED 
CAR. Oh! | | | 
StrR. O! This is the moſt comfortable wedding-day ſure, that eyer man had. Well 
the doctor will be here preſently. | 

Chas. Sir, the laſt words my mamma ſpoke were, ſhe deſired ſhe might not ſee the 
doctor. | ; 

STeD, Yes, Madam; but the laſt words I ſpeak are, that ſhe ſhall ſee him. 

CLar. No doctor no doctor. 


Enter USEFUL and MILLAMOUR. 


Urs. (introducing Millamour) Sir, here's the doctor. 1 
STED. I am glad you are come, Sir: My wife is extremely il. Go to her. Phyſicians 
ſhould make a little more haſte. Hh 
Mi. Give me your hand, if you. pleaſe, Madam. 
STzp. How do you do, child ? | 
Crx. Oh! | Ars | 
1 I have been able to get of her, Door ;- ſhe is not able to tell you even 
ow Ihe doth. | nc 
Usz, (Afide.) A true phyſician, faith! He feels for her pulſe in her palm. 
STzp. How do you find her, Doctor? | 
Mir. Truly, Sir, I wiſh there may not be more danger in the caſe, than is imagined. 
2 Nay, the world ſhall not ſay ſhe died for want of aſſiſtance. I will go ſend for: 
another, =; 5 
Mir. O, Sir ! there's no need of that I can truſt to my. own {kill.. 
STED. I'm reſolved. | | 
Usz, Come, Madam; we'll leave the doctor to his patient. 


SCENE VIL 


| CLARINDA, MILLAMOU®R: 
on 10. ſpeak to me, Clarinda—W hiſper ſomething, tender to my ſoul, or I ſhall dio 

ae thee, | 
Eran. 
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CAR. Thou haſt undone me, Millamour. _ 
MI. Then I have undone myſelf—Myſelf What's that. to having rind thee ! 1 
would be ages expiring to preſerve thee, My dear | my only love! Too late I ſee the fol- 
lies of my life. I ſee the fatal conſequence of my ungovern'd, lawleſs paſſion, 
Cr ax. Oh! had thy eyes but yeſterday been open'd, but now it is too late. 

Mir. Too late! I will put back the hand of time. O think it not too late. O, coud'ſt 
thou but recover z thy marriage could not, ſhould not keep us from being happy. 

CL * Alas, my diſcaſe is but a poor pretence, to ſee you once again to take this laſt 
farewe 

Mz. Thou angel ſoftneſs! Thou fountain of eternal ſweets! To take a laſt farewel! 
Then 1 will bid farcwel to life, Clarinda. Life, which I will not . endure without thee. 
Witneſs heaven, that could I but recall bleſt yeſterday again, I would not ſlight the offers of 
thy "virtuous love, for the whole world of beauty, or of wealth! O fool! to trifle with ſo 
vaſt a bleſſing, till it was ſnatch'd from thee! Yet ſince we cannot be what we wiſh, let us 
be what we can. 

CLar. No, Millamour, never with the forfeit of my honour, I will loſe my life: Nay, 
what I value much more, rather than quit that idol of my ſoul, I will loſe you. 


SCENE VIII. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE, USEFUL, ST EDFAST, CRISIS. 


-Usz. Huſh, hufh, to your poſts, to your poſts. 

STED. ( introducing Criſis) Doctor, that is your patient, and heaven direct your judgment, 
nis. Sir, Sir, harkee, who's that? I We * her Ly 

STED. That is a brother phyſician, Sir. = 

Czis. Ay, What is his name? wo 

STzp. Doctor, doctor Criſis deſires to 3 your name. 

Mir. My name name——My name is Gruel. 

Cars. Gruel, I don't know him, nor do I remember his name in r Some 
quack, i ſuppoſe ir, Pm your humble ſervant. 

+"STev. Stay, ſtay, dear Doctor. N 

Cas. Sir, I will conſult with no quacks; Sir, I have not ſtudied phyſick fo "IE to 

conſult with a 1 Wherefore have we a college of * if we are to call quacks 
to our aſſiſtance 

Sr. For heaven's ſake, Door, my wife will die. 
z-Cx1s. Sir, I can't helpir, if half the world were to die, unleſs chat man were out of the 
room I will have nothing to do: And that I am reſolv'd. 

Stev. If you come to that, Sir, I am reſolved he ſhall not be ſent out of the room. 1 
would not ſend him out of the room to ſave my wite's life; No, nor ſcarce to ſave my own 
life. So ſee whoſe reſolution will be broke firſt, your's or mine.—Reſolved, quotha. 

* Cz1s: Here, John, my coach !-to the door—conſult with a c f 

Seb. Doctor, pray return my fee. wht | 

Cx1s. Sir, your humble ſervant. (Exit.) i | 

Miz, 1 hope, Sir, we ſhall not want his Arier, [ 1 the diſtemper to be now, 
ſome moments paſt the criſis, and in half an hour, I may poſſibly ſend you the happy news 
of your wife's being out of danger. But | it is s intirely neceſſary ſhe ſhould go to bed, and 


then I will go and ſee her. 
(Enter Servant, who whiſpers Stedfaſt.) 
Streb. Doctor, you will excuſe me a few minutes—A lady wants me below ſtairs. ( Ex.) 
MIL. Come, nurſe ; you muſt put your * to bed, and then ll viſit her again. 
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Ctar, Never, never, Millamour. Never from this hour will I behold that face again: 
That fatal cauſe of all my miſery. 8 

Mir. Barbarous Clarinda! Can I be knowingly the cauſe of one misfortune to you, 
when I would not purchaſe the world with one ſigh of thine ? 

Ctar. Thy converſation is dangerous to my honour ; and henceforth I will fly thee as 
the worſt of de, Farewel— And think you have loſt a woman, who durſt not, 
from her tenderneſs, ever ſee thee more. ( Exit.) 

Mit. O agony! O Clarinda 

Us. Ha, ha, ha That ever a man, who knows ſo much of the ſex as Mr. Millamour, 
ſhould deſpair at the very brink of victory | 

Mit. *Sdeath—Did ſhe not ſay, ſhe'd never ſee me more? 

User. Well, and hath ſhe not ſaid fo a hundred times; and ſeen you as often! Did ſhe 
not ſay, ſhe durſt not ſee you more? Women are all cowards, and dare not do any thing. 
unleſs they are forced to it. I tell you ſhe is wiſhing, ſighing for you. Honour and love 
have a conflict within her breaſt, and if you ſtand by the little gentleman, I'll hold a thou- 
fand pounds he gets the better. | 

Mir. No more of this foolery. Thou haſt undone us both: And by heavens, I will be 
revenged on thee. I will expaſe thee to all mankind, as thy infamy deſerves, till every 
pads. 47 maid ſhall curſe thee, every honeſt woman deſpiſe thee, and every boy that meets 
thee, ſhall hoot thee through the world. 

Usz. Is this my reward? | 

Mis. Reward ! There is none in law or juſtice equal to thy deſerts. Thou art a more 
miſchievous animal than a t ʒ and the man or woman, who admits one of thy 
deteſtable character into his h or acquaintance, acts more fooliſhly than he who ad- 
mits a ſerpent into his boſom. A publick mark of infamy ſhould: be ſer on every ſuch- 
wretch, that we might ſhun them as a contagion. Never ſee me more; for if thou doſt, I. 
ſhall forego the dignity of my ſex to puniſh thee. O Clarinda! I will purſue thee till : 
For next to having thee mine, is leaving my life at thy feet. 

Usz. Very fine] I have no more to do here at preſent. Such encouragement will tempt. 
me to grow honeſt, and quit my employment. . 


SCENE IX. 


STEDFAST, PLOTWEL. 


STED. A very pretty reaſonable gentleman, truly. Would not one woman content him 7 
Muſt he have my wife and daughter too * Would he have my whole family? Madam, I 
know not how to return this obligation, which the great concern you have ſhewed for my 
konour, hath laid upon me. 

Pot. Can you not find then in this face ſomething which might give you a-reaſon for 
that concern? Look ſtedfaſtly on me, and tell me if you remember no mark in theſe fea-- 
tures, which were once known to you ? 

ST2D. There's ſomething in that voice, that 

Por. That once was muſic in your ears, if ever-you ſpoke truth to Cleomela. 

Step, Cleomela? | | 

Prot, Are there then any horrors in that name & Age certainly hach left no furrows- 
there, however it hath alter'd this unhappy face. Still, if remembrance of paſt joys be 

the name of Cleomela ſhould be fo : 

STzD. I am ſo ſurprisd! I ſcarce have reaſon left to recollect you. 


\ 
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Pror. Be not terrified. I come not to upbraid vou; to thunder any injuries in your 
cars, nor breach of promiſe. 

STED. You know you cannot. It was your own fault prevented my fulfilling them, 
Would you have changed your religion, you know my reſolutions were to have married you. 
And you know my reſolutions were never to marry you, unleſs you did. Ten kept your 
religion, and I my reſolution. 

PLoT. How eaſily men find excuſes to avoid what they diflike ! But that is paſt; nor do 
I come to claim the fulfilling it. 

'STED, No, heaven hath taken care to put that out of my power; 3 as mis letter hath told 
you before. | 

PLorT. I aſſure you, Sir, the contents of that letter 1 am a Granger * 

Sp. Are you? then pray read it for I intend to make * no ſecret; (Plotwel takes 
he letter, ad; and ſhews much ſurpriſe.,) | 


226. 


SCENE. X. 


MILLAMOUR, STEDFAST, Mrs. PLOTWEL. 


Mir. O! Sir, the moſt unfortunate news. 

STED. What's the matter? 

MIL. Your lady is relapſed into the moſt violent fit of madneſs ; and 1 queſtion muck 
whether ſhe will ever ſpeak again. 

STED. She hath-n6-need. She hath hands to write her mind. Nay, were they cut off 
too, ſhe would find ſome other means. She would invent as ſtrange niethods to _ the 
lewdneſs of her mind, as Lavinia did to diſcover her injury. 

Mir. Hey-day ! Your wiſe hath infected you with madneſs. 

STED. Yes, my wife has infected me indeed. It breaks out here ( W to bis Bead) 

Mit. What can be the meaning of this? I am ea bo ſee this, Sir. Very ſorry to hear 
this. This isno common diſtemper. 


SrEp. N 01 1 n cuckoldom the 1 general ditemperin in the ä 


SCENE XI. 


OLDMUTABLE, STEDFAST, MILLAMOUR, PLOTWEL 


_ -OLp Mur. Odſo! Mr. Stedfaſt, I am ſorry to hear your lady is ill. 
,STzD. It is Probable you may; for you and I are not likely to be ſorry on the ſame 0c- 
* caſjon. 

Orp Mor. No, it is not—Yes, it is—it is impoſſible—Agad ! tis he—'tis—my dear 
lord Truelove. l'm your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 

SrED. My lord Truelove! vir . 

Oro Mor. Ay, Sir, this is the worthy lord, Sir, to whoſe ſiſter I was to have married 
my ſon, till, by good luck, Sir, I found my lord Truelove to be no lord, 8 a certain 
wild, young vagabond, who goes by the name of Millamour. 

STED. What' s this I hear? 3 
MIL. Ay, tis ſo,—the houſe is infected, and every man is mad that comes into it. 

Orp Mor. Mad! You young dog, you have made a fool of me, I thank * 

STep. I am a fine one, r ova — be a . | 

Tror. Mr, Millamour . 4 | 
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Mit. Nay, then, *tis in vain to contend. And it requires leſs impudence to confeſs all 
than to deny ic. My dear Mrs, Plotwel. (Millamour and Plotwel talk apart, and then go out 
ogetber.) 
pon Mur. Mr. Stedfaſt, if you pleaſe we'll make no longer delay of the wedding. 

Sr b. Sir, I hate the name of wedding. FL 

OLD Mur. Hey-day! I hope you are not capable of breaking your reſolution. 

STED. Sir, I ſhall break my heart. A man that is married is capable of every thing but 
being happy- 
| Os 6. Come, come, I'm ſorry for what's paſt, and am willing, to ſhew my repen- 
tance, to put it out of my power to offend any more.—W hat ſignify delays ? Let us have 
the wedding to-night.— A 

STED. Whinever you pleaſe, Sir. 

Oro Mur. If your daughter be ready, my ſon is, - 

STED..'Þ have no. daughter, Sir. a 

Op Mur. Ha! ha! ha! You're a merry man. | 

STzD. Look ye, gentlemen, if one of you will take my wife, the other ſhall have my 
daughter. (to them Millamour.) 

Mil. O, Sir! the luckieſt news: Your lady is recovered, her diſtemper left her in a 
moment, as by a miracle, at the ſight of Mrs. Plotwel. 

Step. My diſtemper is not remov'd. 

Mir. Take courage, Sir, I'll warrant I cure you What arg you ſick of? 

Srrb. What you are ſick of too, by this time — my wife. 

Mir. Is that all ? |; | 

STgD. This inſult, Sir, is worſe than your firſt injury: but the law ſhall give me a repa- 
ration for both. | 

Miu. Here comes a better friend to you than the law. If your wife be all your illneſs, 
ſhe will do what the law can ſeldom do, unmarry you again. I don't know how uneaſy 


you may be for marrying my miſtreſs ; but I am ſure you ought to be ſo for marrying your 
own daughter. 


SCENE XII. 


To tbem CLARENDA, CHARLOTTE, HEARTFORT. 


Pror. Start not at that word, but thank the watchful care of heaven, which hath ſent 
me here this day to prevent your fall, even at the brink of ruin—And, with a joy becoming. 
ſo bleſt an occaſion, receive your daughter to your arms. . 

CLar. My father, —I am reſolved to call you by that name. 

STED. Call me any thing but huſband. 

Pror. She is indeed your daughter—the pledge of our loves the witneſs of your trea- 
chery, and my ſhame, whom that wicked woman ſeduced from the nunnery, where I 
thought I had placed her in ſafety. 

CLaRr. Sir, I kneel for your bleſſing, nor will I riſe till you have given it me. 

STED. Take it, my child, and be aſſured no father ever gave it more gladly, This is: 
indeed a happy diſcovery—l have found my daughter, and I have loſt my wife. 

Pror. My child, let me again embrace thee, This is happineſs-indeed ! 

Oro Mur. What, have you more daughters than one, Mr. Stedfaſt 

STED. Even as you (ce, Sir. | 

Orp Mur. Why-then, Sir, I hope you will not take it amiſs, that I deſire all further 
treaty may ceaſe between us. 


Gga | Sry. 


| 
| 
f 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and as fine a gentleman as ever he was. 
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STzD, Sir, I would not marry a daughter of mine into your family, was your eftate ter 
times as large as it is. So now you have my reſolution, I ſhould expect, by ſuch a 
match, to become grand-father to a weather-cock. 

Orb Mor. Very well, Sir, very well—there's ne harm done my ſon is in ſtatu quo, 

Hzazr. Your honour, Sir, is now diſengaged. You will give me leave once more to 
mention my ambition, eſpecially if another child is to ſhare my Charlotte's fortune, I may 
.appear at leaſt worthier of her in your eye. | 

'STED. Here! — Take her—take her ö 

Chak. I told you, Sir, I would obey my father; but I hope you will never expect me 


to obey my huſband. 
„ HAANr. When I expect more obedience than you are willing to pay, I hope you will 


-puniſh me by rebellion. 

CRAk. Well, I own I have not deſerved ſo much conſtancy : but IJ aſſure you, if I can 

get gratitude enough I will pay you, for I hate to be in debt. | 
IL. You was pleaſed, Sir, this day to promiſe me, that, on the recovery of your lady“: 
ſenſes, you would give me whatever I ſhould aſk. 

STep, Ay, Sir, you ſhall have her before you aſk. There ſhe is, ſhe hath given you 
her inclinations, and ſo I give you the reſt of her. Heav'n be prais'd, I'm rid of them 
both. Stay, here is another woman ſtill, Will no body have her, and clear my houſe of 
them? for it is impoſſible for a man to keep his reſolutions, while he hath one woman in it. 

Miu, My Clarinda, O!] tranſporting extaſy ! ) 

CAR. My Mitlamour ! my ever loved! 

Mir. Heartfort, your hand. I am now the happieſt of mankind. I have, on the very 
point of loſing it, recovered a jewel of ineſtimable value. O Clarinda! my. former follies 


may, through an exceſs of fortune, prove advantageous to both in our future happi- 


neſs, While I, from the reſſection on the danger of . you, to which the wildne ſs of my 
defires betray d me, ſhall enjoy the blifs with doubled ſweetneſs: And you from thence 
may derive a tender and a conſtant huſband. | inf 


From my example let all rakes be-taught, 

To ſhun looſe pleaſure's ſweet, but pois'nous draught. 
Vice, like a ready harlot, till allures; PP 
Virtue gives ſlow, but what ſhe gives, ſecures. 


The End of the Fifth Ad. 


EPILOGUE 


Mrs. 


r b 1 


Written by a FaizxD, and ſpoken by 


T HE trial ended, and the ſentence o er, 
The criminal ſtands mute, and pleads no more. 
Sunk in deſpair, no diſtant hope he views, 
Unleſs ſome friendly tongue for mercy ſues. 
So too our bard (whatever be his fate) 
Hath ſent me here compaſſion to create : 
F damm d, to blunt the edge of critics laws ; 
if ſav'd, to beg continuance of applauſe. 
All this the frighted author bid me ſay. . 
ut now for my 6wn comments on bis play. 


This MiLLaMovuR, for aught I could diſcover, 
Was no fuch dang*rous, forward, puſhing lover : 
Upon the bull I, like Euroea, ventur d, 
Enter'd his cloſet —wwhere be never enter d; 

But left me, after all my kindneſs ſhewn, 

In a moſt barbarous manner, quite alone : 

WY/bilft I, with patience to our ſex not common, 
Heard him preſcribing to another woman : 

But, tho quite languiſhing and vaſtly ill 

She was, I could not find ſbe took one pill. 

To her diſeaſe was high, tho fierce th* attack, 
You ſaw he was an unperforming quack : 

But ſoon as marriage alter'd his condition, 


He cur'd her as a regular phyſician. 


My father STzDF asT took it in his bead 
To keep all reſolutions, which he made. 
As the great point of life, this ſeem'd to ſtrite bim 
His daughter CaarLoTTE's very much unlike him. 
The only joys (and let me freely ſpeak them) 
1 know in reſolutions, is to break em. 


I think without much flatt*ry I may ſay, 
There's ſtrif# poetic juſtice through this play. 
You heard the fool deſpis'd ; the bawd's juſt ſentence , 
HzarTFoORT'S reward, and MILLAaMOUR'S repentance : 
And ſuch repentance muſt forgiveneſs carry; 
Sure there's contrition with it when we marry. 


„„ 
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OFTHE LATE 


Me. JON ATHAN WILD Tat GREAT. 


BE: O. Q X. IL. 
r 


wing the ome uſes drawn from recording the atchievements of thiſe wonderful 0= 
1 1 8 of. nature rf GreaT MEN. i 


4 8 it is neceſſary that all great and ſurpriſing events, the deſigns of which are laid, 
conducted, and brought to perfection by the utmoſt force of human invention and 
| ſhould be produced by great and eminent men, fo the lives of ſuch may be 
vi a and properly ſtyled the 1 — hiſtory. In theſe, when delivered to us by 
ſenſible writers; we are not only moſt agreeably entertained, but moſt uſefully inſtructed: 
for beſides the attaining hence a conſummate knowledge of human nature in general; of 
its ſecret ſprings, various windings, and perplexed: mazes; we have here before our eyes 
lively examples of Whatever is amiable or deteſtable, worthy of admiration or abhorrence, 
and are e ntly taught; in a manner infinitely | more effectual than RAP precept, what: 
we are eagerty to imitate or carefully to avoid; - 
Bur befides the two obvious advantages of ſurveying, as it were in a picture, the true 
deauty of virtue; and deformity of vice, o may moreover learn ſrom Plutarch, Nepos, 
Suetonius, and othen biographers this uſeful leſſon, not too haſtily: nor in the: groſs to be- 
ſtow either our praiſe or cenſureʒ ſince we ſnalb often find ſuch a mixture of good and evil 
in che ſame chaructet, that it may require a very accurate: judgment and a very elaborate / 

to determine on which ſide the · balance turns: for tho? we ſometimes meet wich an 
Ariſtides or a Brutus, a Lyſander ora Nero, yet fat che greater number are of the mixt 
kind ; neither total] — nor bad; their greateſt virtues being obſcured and allayed by 
their vices, and hols again ſoftened and coloured over by their virtues. 8 
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Or this kind was the illuſtrious perſon whoſe hiſtory we now undertake ; to whom tho? 
nature had given the greateſt and moſt ſhining endowments, ſhe had not given them abſo- 
lately pure and without allay. Tho' he had much of the admirable in his character, as 


much perhaps as is uſually to be found in a hero, I will not yet ventute to affirm that he 


was entirely free from all defects; or that the ſharp eyes of cenſure could not ſpy out ſome. 
little blemithes lurking among his many great perfections. 

Wr would not therefore be underſtood to affect giving the reader a perfect or conſum- 
mate pattern of human excellence; but rather, by faithfully recording ſome little imper- 
fections, which ſhadowed over the luſtre,of thoſe great qualities which we ſhall here record, 
to teach the leſſon we have above mentioned; to induce our reader with us to lament the 
frailty of human nature, and to convince him that no mortal, after a thorough ſcrutiny, 
can be a proper object of our adoration. 

Bur before we enter on this great work, we muſt endeavour to remove ſome errors of 
opinion which mankind have, by the diſingenuity of writers, contracted : for theſe, from 
their fear of contradicling the obſolete and abſurd doctrines of a ſer of ſimple fellows, call- 
ed, in deriſion, ſages or philoſophers, have endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to con- 
found the ideas of greatneſs and goodneſs ; whereas no two things can poſſibly be more 
diſtin from each other: for Greatneſs conſiſts in bringing all manaer of miſchief on man- 
kind, and Goodneſs in removing it from them. It ſeems therefore very unlikely that the 
ſame perſon ſhould poſſeſs them both; and yet nothing is more uſual with writers, whe 
find many inſtances of greatneſs in their favourite hero, than to make him a com- 
pliment of goodneſs into the bargain; and this, without conſidering that by ſuch 
means they deſtroy the t perfection called uniformity of character. In the hiſto- 
ries of Alexander and Cæſar, we are frequently, and indeed impertinently reminded of 
their benevolence and generoſity, of their clemency and kindneſs. When the former had 
with fire and ſword over - run a vaſt empire, had deſtroyed the lives of an immenſe number 
of innocent wretches, had ſcattered ruin and deſalation like a whirlwind, we are told, ns 
an example of his. clemency, that he did not cut the throat of an old woman, and raviſh 
her daughters, but was content with only undoing them. And when the mighty Czar, 
with wonderful greatneſs of mind, had deſtroyed the liberties of his country, and with all 
the means of fraud and force had placed himſelf at the head of his equals, had corrupted 
and enſlaved the greateſt people whom the ſun ever ſaw ; we are reminded as an evidence 
of his generoſity, of his largeſſes to his followers and tools, by whoſe means he had accom- 
pliſhed his purpoſe, and by whoſe aſſiſtance he was to eſtabliſh ir. 

Now, who doth not ſee that ſuch ſneaking qualities as theſe are rather to be bewailed as 
imperfections, than admired as ornaments in theſe great men; rather obſcuring their glo- 
ry, and holding them back ia their race to greatneſs, indeed unworthy the end for which 
they ſeem to have come into the world, viz. of perpetrating vaſt and mighty miſchicf ? 

Wr hope our reader will have reaſon juſtly to acquit us of any ſuch confounding ideas 
in the following pages; in which, as we are to record the actions of a great man, ſo we 
have no where mentioned any ſpark of goodneſs, which had diſcovered itſelf either faintly 
in him, or more glaring in any other perſon, but as a meanneſs and imperfection, diſqua- 
lifying them from undertakings which lead to honour and eſteem amon 

As our hero had as little as perhaps is to be found of that meanneſs, indeed only enough 
to make him-partaker of the imperfeftion of humanity, inſtead of the perfection of Dia- 
boliſm, we haye ventured, to call him Tur Grear ; nor do we doubt but our reader, 
when he hath peruſed his ſtory,-.will concur with us in allowing him that title. 


CHAP. 
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HA. . 


Civing an account of as many of cur hero's anceſtors as can be gathered cut of the rubbiſh of 
antiquity, which bath been carefully fifted for that purpoſe. 


T is the cuſtom of all biographers, at their entrance into their work, to ſtep a little 

backwards (as far, indeed, generally as they are able) and to trace up their hero, as 
the ancients did the river Nile, till an incapacity of proceeding higher puts an end to their 
ſearch. 

Wuar firſt gave riſe to this method, is ſomewhat difficult to determine. Sometimes 
I have thought that the hero's anceſtors have been introduced as foils to himſelf. Again, 
I have imagined it might be to obviate a ſuſpicion that ſuch extraordinary perſonages were 
not produced in the ordinary courſe of nature, and may have proceeded from the author's 
fear that if we were not told who their fathers were, they might be in danger, like prince 
Prettyman, of being ſuppoſed to have had none. Laſtly, and perhaps more truly, I have 
conjectured that the deſign of the biographer hath been no more than to ſhew his great 
learning and knowledge of antiquity. A deſign to which the world hath probably owed 
many notable diſcoveries, and indeed moſt of the labours of our antiquarians. 

BuT whatever original this cuſtom had, it is now too well eſtabliſhed to be diſputed. I 
ſhall therefore conform to it in the ſtricteſt manner. 

Mx. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he himſelf did not always agree in cne me- 
thod of ſpelling his name) was deſcended from the great Wolfſtan Wild, who came over 
with Hengiſt, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf very eminently at that famous feſtival, where the 
Britons were ſo treacherouſly murdered by the Saxons; for when the word was given, i. e. 
Nemet eour Saxes, Take out your ſwords, this gentleman, being a little hard of hearing, 
miſtook the ſound for Nemet ber Sacs, Take out their purſes ; inſtead therefore of applying 
to the throat, he immediately applied to the pocker of his gueſt, and contented himſelf 
with taking all that he had, without attempting his life. 

Tux next anceſtor of our hero, who was remarkably eminent, was Wild, ſurnamed 
Langfanger, or Longfinger. He flouriſhed in the reign of Henry III. and was ſtrictly 
attached to Hubert de Burgh, whoſe friendſhip he was recommended to by his great ex- 
cellence in an art, of which Hubert was himſelf the inventor :- he could, without the 

knowledge of the proprietor, with great caſe and dexterity draw forth a man's purſe from 
any part of his garment where it was depoſited; and hence he derived his ſurname. This 
gentleman was the firſt of his family who had the honour to ſuffer: for the good of his: 
country: on whom a wit of that time made the following epitaph. 


O ſhame o Juſtice, Wild is bang d, 

For batten be a pocket fang d. 

While ſafe old Hubert, and bis gang. 
Doth pocket 0' the nation fang. cones; 


LANGFANGER left a ſon named Edward, whom he had carefully inſtructed in the art ſor 
which he himſelf was fo famous. This Edward had a grandſon who ſerved as a volunteer 
under the famous Sir John Falſtaff, and by his gallant demeanour, fo recommended him- 
ſelf to his captain, that he would have certainly been promoted by him, had Harry the 
fifth kept his word with his old companion. 

AFTER the death of Edward, the family remained in ſome obſcurity down to the reign of 
Charles the firſt, when James Wild diſtinguiſhed himſelf on both ſides the queſtion in — 
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civil wars, paſſing from one to t'other, as heaven ſeemed to declare itſelf in favour of ei- 
ther party. At the end of the war, James not:being rewarded according to his merits, as 
is uſually the caſe of ſuch impartial perſons, he aſſociated himſelf with a brave man of 
thoſe times, whoſe name was Hind, and declared open war. with both parties. He was 
ſucceſsful in ſeveral actions, and ſpoiled; many of the enemy; till at length, being over. 
powered and taken, he was, contrary to the law of arms, put baſely and cowardly to 
death, by a combination between twelve men of the enemy's party, who, after ſome con- 
ſultation, unanimouſly agreed on the ſaid murder. 
T#1s Edward took to wife Rebecca the daughter of the abovementioned John Hind, 
Eſq; by whom he had iſſue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jonathan, and three daughters, 
namely Grace, Charity, and Honour. John followed the fortunes of his father, and ſuf- 
fering with him, left no iſſue. Edward was ſo remarkable for his compaſſionate temper, 
that he ſpent bis life in ſoliciting the cauſes of the diſtreſſed captives in Newgate, and is 
reported to have held a ſtrict friendſhip with an eminent divine, who ſolicited the ſpiritual 
cauſes of the ſaid captives. He married Editha,' daughter and coheireſs of Geoffry Snap, 
Gent. who long enjoyed an office under the high ſheriff of London and Middleſex, by 
which, with great reputation, he acquired a handſome fortune: by her he had no iſſue, 
Thomas went very young abroad to one of our American colonies, and hath not been 
ſince heard of. As for the daughters, Grace was married to a merchant of Yorkſhire 
who dealt in horſes. Charity took to huſband an eminent gentleman, whoſe name | 
cannot learn; but who was famous for ſo friendly a diſpoſition, that he was bail for above 
a hundred perſons in one year. He had likewiſe the remarkable humour of walking in 
Weſtminſter-hall with a ſtraw in his ſhoe. ' Honour, the youngeſt, died unmarried. She 
lived many years in this town, was a great frequenter of plays, and uſed to be remarkable 
for diſtributing oranges to all ee of them. 
Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of Seragg Hollow, of Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
Eſq; and by her had Jonathan, who is the illuſtrious ſubject of theſe memoirs, 
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II is obſervable that nature ſeldom produces any one who is afterwards to act a notable 
part on the ſtage of life, but ſhe gives ſome warning of her intention; and as the dra- 
matic poet generally prepares the entry of every conſiderable character, with a ſolemn nar- 
rative, or at; leaſt a great flouriſh ot:drums- and trumpets; ſo doth this our Alma Mali 
by ſome ſhrewd hints pre-admoniſh us of her intention, giving us warning as ic were, and 
Crying: 
A enienti occurrite morbo. 


Thus Aſtyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrus, dreamt that his daughter was brought 
to bed of a vine, whoſe branches overſpread all. Aſia; and Hecuba, while big with Paris, 
dreamt that ſhe was delivered of a firebrand that ſet all Troy in flames; ſo did the mo- 
ther of our Great Man, while ſhe was- with child of bim, dream that ſhe was enjoyed in 
the night by the gods Mercury and Priapus. This dream puzzled; all the learned aſtrolo- 
gers of her time, ſeeming to imply in it a contradiction z Mercury being the god of inge- 
nuity, and Priapus the terror of thoſe who practiſed it. What made this dream the more 
wonderful, and perhaps the true cauſe of its being remembred, was a very extraordinury 
. circumſtance, ſuſficientlydenoting ſomething preternatural in it; for tho? ſhe had never 
heard even the name of either of theſe gods, ſhe repeated theſe very words in the morn: 
5 ing, 
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ing, with only a ſmall miſtake of the quantity of the latter, which ſhe choſe to call Pri- 
pus inſtead of Priapus ; and her huſband ſwore that though he might poſſibly have named 
Mercury to her (for he had heard of ſuch an heathen god) he never in his life could have 
anywiſe put her in mind of that other deity, with whom he had no acquaintance. 

ANOTHER remarkable incident was, that during her whole pregnancy ſhe conſtantly 
longed for every thing ſhe ſaw; nor could be ſatisfied with her wiſh unleſs ſhe enjoyed it 
clandeſtinely; and as nature, by true and accurate obſervers, is remarked to give us no 
appetites without furniſhing us with the means of gratifying them; ſo had ſhe at this time 
a moſt marvelous glutinous quality attending her fingers, to which, as to birdlime, every 
thing cloſely adhered that ſhe handled, 

To omit other ſtories, ſome of which may be perhaps the growth of ſuperſtition, we 

eed to the birth of our hero, who made his firſt appearance on this great theatre, the 
very day when the plague firſt broke out in 1665. Some ſay his mother was delivered 
of him in an houſe of an orbicular or round form in Covent-Garden ; but of this we are 
not certain. He was ſome years afterwards baptized by the famous Mr. Titus Oates. 

Norzixo very remarkable paſs'd in his years of infancy, fave, that the letters Th are the 
moſt difficult of pronunciation, and the laſt which a child attains to the utterance of, ſo 
they were the firſt that came with any readineſs from young maſter Wild. Nor muſt we 
omit the early indications which he gave of the ſweetneſs of his temper; for tho? he was 
by no means to be terrified into compliance, yet might he by a ſugarplumb he brought 
to your purpoſe: indeed, to ſay the truth, he was to be brib'd to any thing, which made 
many ſay, he was certainly born to be a Great Man. 

Hz was ſcarce ſettled at ſchool before he gave marks of his lofty and aſpiring temper ; 
and was regarded by all his ſchool-fellows with that deference which men generally pay to 
thoſe ſuperior genius's who will exact it of them. If an orchard was to be robb'd,” Wild 
was conſulted, and tho' he was himſelf ſeldom concerned in the execution of the deſign, 
yet was he always concerter of it, and treaſurer of the booty ; ſome little part of which he 
would now and then, with wonderful generoſity, beſtow on thoſe who took it. He was 
generally very ſecret on theſe occaſions; but if any offered to plunder of his own head, 
without acquainting Mr. Wild, and making a depoſite of the booty, he was ſure to have 
an information againſt him lodged with the ſchool-maſter, and to be ſeverely puniſhed for 
his pains. | | | | | | 

He diſcovered ſo little attention to ſchool-learning, that his maſter, who was a very 
wiſe and worthy man, ſoon gave over all care and trouble on that account, and acquaint- 
ing his parents that their ſon proceeded extremely well in his ſtudies, he permitted his pu- 
pil to follow his own inclinations; perceiving they led him to nobler purſuits than the ſci- 
encesz which are generally acknowledged to be” a very unprofitable ſtudy, and indeed 
greatly to hinder the advancement of men in the world: but tho* maſter Wild was not 
eſteemed the readieſt at making his exerciſe, he was univerſally allowed to be the moſt 
dexterous at ſtealing it of all his ſchool-fellows : being never detected in ſuch furtive com- 
politions, nor indeed in any other exercitations of his great talents, which all inclined the 
ſame way, but once, when he had laid violent hands on a book called Gradus ad Parnaſ 
fum, i, e. A ſtep towards Parnaſſus; on which account his maſter, who was of moſt wonder- 
ful wit and ſagacity, is ſaid to have told him, he wiſhed it might not prove in the event, 
Gradus ad Patibulum, i. e. A ftep towards the gallows. ral 

Bur tho' he would not give himſelf the pains requiſite to acquire a competent ſuffici- 
ency in the learned languages, yet did he readily liſten with attention to others, eſpecially 
when they tranſlated the claſſical authors to him; nor was he in the leaſt backward, at all 
ſuch-times, to expreſs his approbation. He was wonderfully pleaſed with that paſſage in 
the eleventh Iliad, where Achilles is ſaid to have bound two ſons of Priam upon a moun- 
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tain, and aſterwards to have releaſed them for a ſum of N. This was, he ſaid, alone 
ſufficient to refute thoſe who affected a contempt for the wiſdom of the ancients, and an 
undeniable teſtimony of the great antiquity of * Priggiſm. He was raviſhed with the ac. 
count which Neſtor gives in the ſame book, of the rich booty which he bore off (i. -. 
ſole) from the Eleans. He was deſirous of having this often repeated to him, and, at 
the end of every repetition, he conſtantly fetched a deep ſigh, and ſaid, It was a glorious 
booty. | x . | 7 
| Wan the ſtory of Cacus was read to him out of the eighth ZEneid, he generouſly pitied 
the unhappy fate of that great man, to whom he thought Hercules much too ſevere : one 
of his ſchool-fellows commending the dexterity of drawing the oxen backward by their 
tails into his den, he ſmiled, and with ſome diſdain, ſaid, He could have taught him a bet- 
ber way. | 
a 8 paſſionate admirer of heroes, particularly of Alexander the Great, between 
whom and the late King of Sweden he would frequently draw parallels. He was much 
delighted with the accounts of the Czar's retreat from the latter, who carried off the inha- 
bitants of great cities to people his own country. This, he ſaid, was not once thought of Ly 
Alexander; zut, added, perbaps be did not want them.  _— 
. Hapey had it been for him, if he had confined himſelf to this ſphere ; but his chief, if 
not only blemifh was, that he would ſometimes, from an humility in his nature too perni- 
cious to true greatneſs, condeſcend to an intimacy with inferior things and perſons. Thus 
the Spaniſh, rogue was his favourite book, and the cheats of Scapin his favourite play. 
Tus young gentleman being now at the age of ſeventeen, his father, from a fooliſh pre- 
judice to our ' univerſities, ' and out of a falſe, as well as exceſſive regard to his morals, 
rought his ſon to town, where he refided with him. till he was of an age to travel. Whilſt 
he was here, all imaginable care was taken of his inſtruction, his father endeavouring his 
utmoſt to inculcate principles of honour and geatility into his ſoa. | 


| GH IV. 
Mr. Wild*s fit} entrauce inte the world. Hir acquaintance with Count La Rufe. 


AN accident ſoon happened after his arrival in town, which almoſt ſaved the father 
1 his whole labour on this head, and provided Mr. Wild a better tutor than any after 
care or expence could have furniſhed him with. The old gentleman, it ſeems, was a Fol- 
LowzR of the fortunes of Mr. Snap, ſon of Mr. Geoffry Snap, whom we have before 
mentioned to have enjoyed a. reputable office under the ſheriff of London and Middleſcx, 
the daughter of which Geoffry had inter · married with the Wilds. Mr. Snap the younger, 
being thereto well warranted, had laid violent hands on, or, as the vulgar expreſs it, ar- 
reſted one count La Ruſe, a-man of - confiderable. figure in thoſe days, and had confined 
him to his own houſe; till he could find two ſeconds who would in a formal manner give 
their words that the Count ſhould, at a certain day and place appointed, anſwer all that 
one Thomas Thimble a taylor had to fay to him; which Thomas Thimble, it ſeems, al- 
ledged that the Count had, according to the law of the realm, made over his body to him 
as a ſecurity for ſome ſuits of -cloaths to him delivered by the ſaid Thomas Thimble. 
Now, as the Count, tho? perfectly a man of honour, could not immediately find theſe ſe- 
-conds, he was obliged for ſome time to reſide at Mr. Snap's houſe: for it ſeems the law 
of the land is, that whoever owes another 10 l. or indeed 2 l. may be, on the oath of 
that perſon, immediately taken up and carried away from his own houſe and family, and 
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kept abroad till he is made to owe go I. whether he will or no; for which he is, perhaps, 
afterwards obliged to lie in gaol ; and all theſe without any trial had, or any other evidence 
of the debt than the aboveſaid oath, which if untrue, as it often happens, you have no 
remedy againſt the perjurer ; he was, forſooth ! miſtaken, | 
Bur though Mr. Snap would not (as perhaps by the nice rules of honour he was obliged) 
diſcharge the Count on his parole; yer did he not (as by the ſtrict rules of law he was en- 
abled) confine him to his chamber. The Count had his liberty of the whole houſe, and 
Mr. Snap uſing only the precaution of keeping his doors well lock'd and barr'd, took his 


priſoner's word that he would not go forth. 


Ms. Snap had by his ſecond lady two daughters, who were now in the bloom of their 
youth and beauty. "Theſe young ladies, like damſels in romance, compaſſionated the cap- 
tive Count, and endeavoured by all means to make his confinement leſs irkſome to him; 
which, tho* they were both very beautiful, they could not attain by any other way ſo ef- 
feQually, as by engaging with him at cards, in which contentions, as will appear hereaf- 
ter, the Count was greatly ſkilful. | 
As whiſk and ſwabbers was the game then in the chief vogue, they were obliged to look 
for a fourth perſon, in order to make up their parties. Mr. Snap himſelf would ſome- 
times relax his mind, from the violent fatigues of his employment, by theſe recreations; 
and ſometimes a neighbouring young gentleman, or lady, came in to their aſſiſtance : but 
the moſt frequent gueſt was young Maſter Wild, who had been educated from his infancy 
with the Miis Snaps, and was, by all the neighbours, alloted for the huſband of Mifs 
Tiſby, or Lætitia, the younger of the two; for though, being his couſin-german, ſhe was 
perhaps, in the eye of a ſtrict conſcience, ſomewhat too nearly related to him; yet the 
old people on both ſides, though ſufficiently ſcrupulous in nice matters, agreed to over- 
look this objeRzon, _ | "+ h | 

Men of great genius as eaſily diſcover one another, as free-maſons can. It was there- 
fore nao wonder that the Count ſoon conceived an inclination to an intimacy with our young 
hero, whoſe vaſt abilities could not be concealed from one of the Count's diſcernment : for 
though this latter was ſo expert at his cards, that he was proverbially ſaid to play rhe 
whale game, he was no match for Maſter Wild, who, inexperienced as he was, notwith- 
ſtanding all the art, the dexterity, and often the fortune of his adverſary, never failed to 
ſend him away from the table with leſs in his pocket than he brought to it, for indeed 
Langfanger himſelf could not have extracted a purſe with more ingenuity than our 


young hera. 


His hands made frequent viſits to the Count's pocket, before the latter had entertained 
any ſuſpicion of him, imputing the ſeveral loſſes he ſuſtained rather to the innocent and 
ſprightly frolick of Miſs Doſhy, or Theodoſia, with which, as ſhe indulged him wich 
little innocent freedoms about her perſon in return, he thought himſelf obliged to be con- 
tented ; but one night, when Wild imagined the Count aſleep, he made ſo unguarded an 
attack upon him, that the other caught him in the fact: however, he did not think pro- 
per to acquaint him with the diſcovery he had made; but, preventing him from any booty 
at that time, he only took care for the future to button his pockets, and to pack the cards 
with double induſtry, ; 


So far was this detection from cauſing any quarrel between theſe two Prigs *, that in 


reality it, recommended them to each other: for a wiſe man, that is to ſay a rogue, conſi- 


ders a trick in life, as a gameſter doth a trick at 2 It ſets him on his guard; but he 
admires the dexterity of him who plays it. Theſe therefore, and many other ſuch inſtances 
of ingenuity, operated ſo violently on the A that notwithſtanding the diſparity which 
| | | 12 a gage, 
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ape, title, and above all dreſs, had ſet between them, he reſolved to enter into an ac. 

- quaintance with Wild. This ſoon produced a perfect intimacy, and that a friendſhip, 

which had a longer duration than is common to that paſſion between perſons who only 

y ropoſe to themſelves the common advantages of eating, drinking, whoring, or borrow. 

| wh money; which ends as they ſoon fail, ſo doth the friendſhip founded upon them. 

Mutual intereſt, the greateſt of all purpoſes, was the cement of this alliance, which no. 
thing, of conſequence, but ſuperior intereſt was capable of diſſolving. 


e OS OMEN CHASE 


A dialogue between young Maſter Wild and count La Ruſe, which, having extended to the re. 
© foinder, had a very quiet, eaſy, and natural concluſion. | 


NE evening after the Miſs Snaps were retired to reſt, the Count thus addreſſed him- 
ſelf to young Wild: You cannot, I apprehend, Mr. Wild, be fuch a ſtranger to 
* your own great capacity, as to be ſurpriſed when I tell you, I have often viewed, with 
* A mixture of aſtoniſhment and concern, your fhining qualities confined to a ſphere, 
„ where they can never reach the eyes of thoſe who would introduce them properly into 
«© the world, and raiſe you to an eminence, where you may blaze out to the admiration 
«of all men. I aſſure you I am pleaſed with my captivity, when I reflect, I am likely to 
oe to it an acquaintance, and I hope friendſhip, with the greateſt genius of my age; and, 
<< hat is ſtill more, when I indulge my vanity with a proſpect of drawing from obſcu- 
* rity (pardon the expreſſion) ſuch talents as were, I believe, never before like to have 
„been buried in it: for I make no queſtion, but, at my diſcharge from 'confinement, 
-<-which will now ſoon happen, I ſhall be able to introduce you into company, where you 
«<< may reap the advantage of your ſuperior parts. Fc | 
1 will bring you acquainted, Sir, with thoſe, who, as they are capable of ſetting 2 
„ true value on ſuch qualifications, ſo they will have it both in their power and inclina- 
tion to prefer you for them. Such an introduction is the only advantage you want, 
without which your merit might be your misfortune; for thoſe abilities which would 
-« entitle you to honour and profit in a ſuperior ſtation, may render you only obnoxious 
b to danger and diſgrace in a lower.” | 
Mx. Wild anſwered :'** Sir, I am not inſenſible of my obligations to you, as well for 
„ the over-value you have ſet on my ſmall abilities, as for the kindneſs you expreſs in of- 
« fering to introduce me among my ſuperiors. I muſt ewn, my father hath often per. 
„ ſuaded me to puſh myſelf into the company of my betters; but, to ſay the truth, | 
ac have an aukward pride in my nature, which is better pleaſed with being at the head of 
« the loweſt claſs, than at the bottom of the higheſt. Permit me to ſay, tho* the idea may 
„ be ſomewhat coarſe, I had rather ſtand on the ſummit of a dunghil, than at the bottom 
«© of a hill in paradiſe ; I have always thought it fignifies little into what rank of life I am 
'« thrown, provided I make a great figure therein; and ſhould be as well ſatisfied with 
<< exerting my talents well at the head of a ſmall party or gang, as in the command of a 
« mighty army: for | am far from agreeing with you, that great parts are often loſt in 
* 2 low e on the contrary, I am convinced it is impoſſible they ſhould be loſt. | 
- 4 have often perſuaded myſelf that there were not fewer than a thouſand in Alexander“ 
4. troops capable of performing what Alexander himſelf did. 
Bur becauſe ſuch ſpirits were not elected or deſtined to an imperial command, are we 
.«« therefore to imagine they came off without a booty? Or that they contented themſelves 
wich the ſhare in common with their comrades ? Surely, no. In civil life, doubtle(s, 
« the ſame genius, the ſame endowments have often compoſed the ſtateſman and the Pris: 
3 ; | 6 for 
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« for ſa we call what the vulgar name a Thief. The ſame parts, the ſame actions often pro- 
« mote men tothe head of ſuperior ſocieties, which raiſe them to the head of lower ; and where 
« js the effential difference, if the one ends on Tower hill, and the other at Tyburn? Hath the 
« block any preference to the gallows, or the ax to the halter, but was given them by the ill- 
« guided judgment of men? You will pardon me therefore, if I am fo haſtily inflamed with 
* the common out- ſide of things, nor join the general opinion in preferring one ſtate to an- 
« other. A guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in an embroidered purſe ; and a cod's head 
« is acod's head ſtill, whether in a pewter or a ſilver diſh.” 

Tus Count replied as follows: What you have now ſaid doth not leſſen my idea of your 
« capacity; but confirms my opinion of the ill effects of bad and low company. Can any man 
« doubt, whether it is better to be a great ſtateſman, or a common thief ? I have often hear 
that the devil uſed to ſay, where, or to whom, I know not, that it was better to reign in 
« Hell, than to be a valet de chambre in Heaven, and perhaps he was in the right; but ſure 
« if he had had the choice of reigning in either, he would have choſen better. The truth 
t therefore, is, that by low converſation we contract a greater awe for high things than they 
&« deſerve. We decline great purſuits not from contempt, but deſpair. The man who pre- 
« fers the high-road to a more reputable way of making his fortune, doth it becauſe he ima- 
« pginesthe one eaſter than the other; but you yourſelf have aſſerted, and with undoubted 
« truth, that the ſame abilities qualify you for undertaking, and the ſame means will bring 
« you to. your end in both journeys; as, in muſic, it is the ſame tune whether you play it 
ein a higher or a lower key. To inſtance in ſome particulars : Is it not the ſame qualifica- 
e tion which enables this man to hire himſelf as a ſervant, and to get into the confidence and 
« ſecrets of his maſter, in order to rob him, and that to undertake truſts of the higheſt nature 
« with a deſign to break and betray them? Is it leſs difficult by falſe tokens to deceive a 
« ſhopkeeper into the delivery of his goods, which you afterwards run away with, than to 
« impoſe upon him by outward ſplendor, and the appearance of fortune, intoa credit by which 
“ you gain, and he loſes twenty times as much. Doth it not require more dexterity in the fin - 
« pers to draw out a man's purſe from his pocket, or to take a lady's watch from her fide, with- 
out being perceived of any (an excellence in which, without flattery, I am perſuaded you 
% have no ſuperior) than to cog a die, or to ſhuffle a pack of cards? Is not as much art, 
« as many excellent qualities, required to make a pimping porter at a common bawdy-houſe 
« as would enable a man to proſtitute his own or his friend's wife or child? Doth it not afk 
« as good a memory, as nimble an invention, as ſteady a countenance, to forſwear yourſelf in 
« Weſtminſter-hall, as would furniſh out a complete tool of ſtate, or perhaps a ſtateſman 
« himſelf ? It is needleſs to particularize _ inſtance ; in all we ſhall find, that there is 
« a nearer connection between high and low life than is generally imagined, and that a high - 
« ay man is entitled to more favour with the greas than he uſually meets with. If therefore, 
as I think I have proved, the ſame parts which qualify a man for eminence in a low ſphere, 
« qualify him likewiſe for eminence in a higher, ſure. it can be no doubt in which he would 
* chuſe roexert them. Ambition, without which no one can be a great man, will immediately 
« inſtruct him, in your own phraſe, to prefer a hill in paradiſe to a dunghil, nay, even fear, 
n paſſion the moſt repugnant to greatneſs, will ſhew him how much more ſafely he may in- 
« dulge himſelf in the full and free exertion of his mighty abilities in the higher, than in the 
« lower rank: Since experience teaches. him, that there is a crowd oftenes in one year at 
„ Tyburn, than on Tower-hill in a century. Mr. Wild with much ſolemnity rejoined . That 
the ſame capacity which qualifies a Mill ken“, a Bridlecull , or a Buttock and |; to ar- 


rive at any degree of eminence in his profeſſion, would likewiſe raiſe a man in what the 


* world eſteem a more honourable calling, I do not deny; nay, in many of your inſtances 
| \* ig 
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< it is evident, that more ingenuity, more art are neceſſary to the lower, than the higher pro. 
„ fleients. If therefore you had only contended, that every prig might be a ſtateſman if he 
„ pleaſed, I had readily agreed to it; but when you conclude, that it is his intereſt to be ſo, 
that ambition would bid him take that alternative; in a word, that a ſtateſman is greater 
or happier than a Prig, I muſt deny my aſſent. But, in comparing theſe two together, we muſt 
**. carefully avoid being miſled by the vulgar erroneous eſtimation of things: for mankind err 
in diſquiſitions of this nature, as phyſicians do, who in conſidering the operations of a diſ- 
<< eaſe, have not a due regard to the age and complexion of the patient. The ſame degree 
<< of heat, which is common in this conſtitution, may be a fever in that; in the ſame manner 
that which may be riches or honour to me, may be poverty or diſgrace to another: for all 
** theſe things are to be eſtimated by relation to the perſon who poſſeſſes them. A booty of 
* 10l. looks as great in the eye of a Bridle-cull, and gives as much real happineſs to his fancy 
as that of as many thouſands to the ſtateſman ; and doth not the former lay out his acquiſi- 
tions in whores and fiddles, with much greater joy and mirth, than the latter in palaces and 
« pictures? What are the flattery, the falſe compliments of his gang, to the ſtateſman, 
«© when he himſelf muſt condemn his own blunders, and is obliged againft his will to give 
fortune the whole honour of his ſucceſs? what is the pride, reſulting from ſuch ſham 
6 applauſe, compared to the ſecret ſatisfaction which a prig enjoys in his mind in reflecting 
<< on a well-contrived and well-executed ſcheme ? perhaps indeed the greater danger is on the 
<_prig's ſide; but then you muſt remember, that the greater honour is ſo too. When I men- 
<< tion honour, I mean that which is paid them by their gang; for that weak part of the world, 
* which is vulgarly called THE WISE, ſee Both in a diſadvantageous and diſgraceful light: 
And as che prig enjoys (and merits too) the grenter degree of honour from his gang, ſo 
« doth he ſuffer the leſs diſgrace from the world, who think his miſdeeds, as they call them, 
« ſufficiently at laſt puniſhed with a halter, which at once puts an end to his pain and in- 
® amy ; whereas the other is not only hated in power, but deteſted and contemred at the 
«« ſcaffold ; and future ages vent their malice on his fame, while the other fleeps quiet and for- 
4 gotren. Beſides, let us a little conſider the ſecret quiet of their conſciences ; how eaſy is 
« the reflection of having taken a few ſhittings or pounds from a ſtranger, without any breach 
of confidence, or perhaps any great harm to the perſon who loſes it, compared to that of 
having betrayed a public truſt, and ruined the fortunes of thouſands, perhaps of a great 
„nation? How much braver is an attack on the highway, than at a gaming table; and 
£« how much more innocent the character of a b——y-houſe than a c t pimp?” He was 
eagerly proceeding when, caſting his eyes on the Count, he perceived him to be faſt aſleep: 
wherefore having firſt picked his gore of three ſhillings, then gently jogged him, in or- 
der to take his leave, and promiſed to return to him the next morning to breakfaſt, they 
ſeparated : the Count retired to reſt, and maſter Wild to a night cellar. 


nN. 
Further conferences between the Count and maſter Wild, with other matters of the RAT kind, 


HE Count miſſed his money the next morning, and very well knew who had it; but, 
as he knew likewiſe how fruitleſs would be any complaint, he choſe to paſs it by 
without mentioning it. Indeed it may appear ſtrange to ſome readers, that theſe gentlemen, 
ho knew each other to be thieves, ſhould never once give the leaſt hint of this knowledge 
in all their diſcourſe together ; but, on rhe contrary; ſhould have the words honeſty, ho- 
nour, and friendſhip, as often in their months as any other men. This, I ſay, may ap- 
-pear ſtrange. to ſome ; but thoſe who have lived long in cities, courts, gaols, or ſuch places, 
will perhaps be able to ſolve the ſeeming abſurdity. | . 
- 
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.: WHEN our two friends met the next morning, the Count (who, though he did not agree 

with the whole of his friend's doctrine, was, however, highly pleaſed with his argument) 

began to bewail the misfortune of his captivity, and the backwardneſs of friends to affiſt 
each other in their neceſſities 4 but what vexed him, he ſaid, moſt, was the cruelty of the 
fair : for he entruſted Wild with the ſecret of his having had an intrigue with miſs Theo- 
doſia, the elder of the miſs Snaps, ever ſince his confinement, tho? he could not prevail with 
her to ſet him at liberty. Wild anſwered, with a ſmile 2 It was no wonder a woman 

« ſhould wiſh to confine her lover, where ſhe might be ſure of having him entirely to herſelf ; 

but added, he believed he could tell him a method of certainly -procuring his eſcape.” 

The Count eagerly beſought him to acquaint him with it. Wild told him, bribery was the 

ſureſt means, and adviſed him to apply to the maid. The Count thanked him, but return- 

ed: „That he had not a farthing left beſides one guinea, which he had then given her to 
de To which Wild ſaid: “ He muſt make it up with promiſes, which he ſup- 

& poſed he was courtier enough to know how to put off.” The Count greatly applauded 

the advice, and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould be able in time to perſuade him to condeſcend to 

be a great man, for which he was ſo perfectly well qualified. 

Tunis method being concluded on, the two friends ſat down to cards, a circumſtance 
hich. I ſhould not have mentioned, bur for the ſake of obſerving the prodigious force of 
abit ; for, though the Count knew, if he won ever ſo much of Mr. Wild, he ſhould not 

receive a ſhilling, yet could he not refrain from packing the cards; nor could Wild, keep 

his hands out of his friend's pockets, though he knew there was nothing in them. ö 

Wnxx the maid came home, the Count began to put it to her; offered her all he had, 

and promiſed mountains in fu/uro; but all in vain, the maid's honeſty was impregnable. 

She ſaid, ** She would not break her truſt for the whole world; no not if ſhe could gain a 

hundred pound by it.“ Upon which Wild ſtepping up, and telling her: She need not 

« fear loſing her place, for it would never be found out; that they could throw a pair of 

« ſheets into the ſtreet, by which it might appear he got out at a window); that he himſelf 

* would ſwear he ſaw him deſcending z that the money would be ſo much gains in her 

pocket; that, beſides his promiſes, which ſhe might depend on being performed, ſhe 

would receive from him twenty ſhillings and nine-pence in ready money (tor ſhe had only 

& laid out threepence in plain Spaniſh) and laſtly, that beſides his honour, the Count ſhould 

« leave a pair of gold buttons (which afterwards turned out to be braſs) of great value in her 

% hands, as a further pawn. | | 
Tux maid ſtill remained inflexible, till Wild offered to lend his friend a guinea more, and 

to depoſit it immediately in her hands. This reinforcement bore down the poor girl's reſo- 

lution, and ſhe faithfully promiſed to open the door to the Count that evening. | 

T avs did our young hero not only lend his rhetoric, which few people care to do with- 
out a fee, but his money too, a ſum which many a good man would have made fifty excuſes 
before he would have parted with, to his friend, and procured him his liberty. 

Bor it would be highly derogatory from the ax RA character of Wild, ſhould the reader 
imagine he lent ſuch a ſum to a friend without the leaſt view of ſerving himſelf. As, there- 
fore, the reader may eaſily account for it in a manner more advantageous to our hero's repu- 
tation, by concluding that he had ſome intereſted view in the Count's enlargement, we hope 
he will judge with charity, eſpecially as the ſequel makes it not only reaſonable, but neceſſary, 
to ſuppoſe he had ſome ſuch view. | | 
A LoxG intimacy and friendſhip ſubſiſted between the Count and Mr. Wild, who, being by 
the advice of the Count dreſſed in good cloaths, was by him introduced into the beſt com- 
pany. They conſtantly frequented the aſſemblies, auctions, gaming-tables, and play-houſes ; 
at which laſt they ſaw two acts every night, and then retired without paying, this being, it 


ems, an immemorial privilege which the beaus of the town preſcribe for to themſelves. 


This, 
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This however, did not ſuit Wild's temper, who called it a cheat, and objected againſt it, requir. 
ing no dexterity but what every. blockhead might put in execution. He ſaid it was a cuſtom 
very much favouring of the Sneaking-budge®, but neither ſo honourable nor ſo ingenious. 
Wirp now made a conſiderable figure, and paſſed for a gentleman of great fortune in the 
funds. Women of quality treated him with great familiarity, young ladies began to ſpread 
their charms for him, when an accident happened that put a ſtop to his continuance in a way 
of life too inſipid and inactive to afford employment for thoſe great talents, which were 
deſigned to make a much more conſiderable figure in the world, than attends the character of 
a beau or a pretty gentleman, 


CHAP; VI. 


Maſter Wil o ſets out on his travels, and returns bome again. A very ſhort chapter, tontaining 
| infinitely more time and le/s matter than any other in the whole ſtory. 


E are ſorry we cannot indulge our reader's curioſity with a full and perfect account of 
this accident; but as there are ſuch various accounts, one of which only can be true, 
and poſſibly, and indeed probably, none; inſtead of following the general method of hiſtorians, 
who in ſuch caſes ſet down the various reports, and leave to your own conjecture which you 
will chuſe, we ſhall paſs them all over. a | wes 
CERTAIN it is, that whatever this accident was, it determined our hero's father to ſend 
his ſon immediately abroad, for ſeven years ; and, which may ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, 
to his majeſty's plantations in America. That part of the world being, as he ſaid, freer 
from vices than the courts and cities of Europe, and conſequently leſs dangerous to corrupt 


a young man's morals. © And as for the advantages, the old gentleman thought they were 


equal there with thoſe attained in the politer climates ; for ets he ſaid, was travel- 
ling in one part of the world as well as another: It conſiſted in being ſuch a time from home, 
and in traverſing ſo many leagues ; and appealed to experience, whether moſt of our travellers 
in France and Italy did not prove at their return, that they might have been ſent as profitably 
to Norway and Greenland? | | 

' AccorpinG to theſe reſolutions of his father, the young gentleman went aboard a ſhip, 
and with a great deal of good company ſet out for the American hemiſphere. The exact 
time of his ſtay is ſomewhat uncertain ; moſt probably longer than was intended: But how ſo- 
ever long his abode there was, it muſt be a blank in this hiſtory; as the whole ſtory contains 
not one ad venture worthy the reader's notice; being, indeed, a continued ſcene of whoring, 
drinking, and removing from one place to another. | 

To confeſs a truth, we are ſo aſhamed of 'the- ſhortneſs of this chapter, that we would 

have done à violence to our hiſtory, and have inſerted an adventure or two of ſome other 
traveller: To which purpoſe we borrowed the journals of ſeveral young gentlemen who have 
lately made the tour of Europe; but to our great ſorrow could not extract a ſingle incident 
ſtrong enough to juſtify the theft to our conſcience. | POP 

Wu we conlider the ridiculous figure this chapter muſt make, being the hiſtory of no 
leſs than eight years, our only comfort is, that the hiſtories of ſome mens lives, and perhaps 
of ſome men who have made a noiſe in the world, are in reality as abſolute blanks as the tra- 
vels of our hero. As, therefore, we ſhall make ſufficient amends in the ſequel for this 
inanity, we ſhall haſten on to matters of true importance, and immenſe'greatneſs. At pre- 
ſent. we content ourſelves with ſetting down our hero where we took him up, after acquaint- 
ing our reader that he went abroad, ftaid ſeven years, and then came home again. 
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CHAP. VII. 


fn Adventure where WII p, in the diviſion of the booty, exhibits an aſtoniſhing inflance of 
GREATNESS, 


'HE Count was one night very ſucceſsful at the hazard-table, where Wild, who was 
juſt returned from his travels, was then preſent ; as was likewiſe a young gentleman 
whoſe name was Bob Bagſhot, an acquaintance of Mr. Wild's, and of whom he entertain- 
ed a great opinion; taking therefore Mr. Bagſhot aſide, he adviſed him to provide himſeli 
(if he had them not about him) with a Eaſe of piſtols, and to attack the Count, in his way 
home, promiſing to plant himſelf near with the ſame arms, as a Corps de Reſerve, and to 
come up on occaſion. This was accordingly executed, and the Count obliged to ſurrender 
to ſavage force what he had in ſo genteel and civil a manner taken at play. 

And as it is a wiſe and philoſophical obſervation, that one misfortune never comes alone, 
the Count had hardly paſſed the examination of Mr. Bagſhot, when he fell into the hands of 
Mr. Snap, who, in company with Mr. Wild the elder, and one or two more gentlemen, being 
it ſeems thereto well warranted, laid hold of the unfortunate Count, and conveyed him back 
to the ſame houſe from which by the aſſiſtance of his good friend he had formerly eſcaped, - 

Ma. Wild and Mr. Bagſhot went together to the tavera, where Mr. Bagſhot (generouſly 
as he thought) offered to ſhare the booty, and having divided the money into two unequal 
heaps, = added a golden ſnuff- box to the leſſer heap, he deſired Mr. Wild to take his 
choice, | 

Ma. Wild immediately conveyed the larger ſhare of the ready into his pocket, according 
to an excellent maxim of his : © Firſt ſecure what ſhare you can, before you wrangle for 
« thereſt :”” And then, turning to his companion, he aſked him, with a ſtern countenance, 
whether he intended to keep all that ſum to himſelf? Mr. Bagſhot anſwered, with ſome ſur- 
prize, that he thought Mr. Wild had no reaſon to complain; for it was ſurely fair, at leaſt 
on his part, to content himſelf with an equal ſhare of the booty, who had taken the whole. 
grant you took it“, replied Wild, but, pray who propoſed or counſelled the taking it? 
Can you ſay, that you have done more than executed my ſcheme ? and might not I, if L 
had Nleaſed, have employed another, ſince you well know there was not a gentleman in 
the room but would have taken the money, if he had known how conveniently and ſafely to 
do it? That is very true (returned Bagſhot) but did not I execute the ſcheme, did not I run 
* the whole riſque ? Should not I have ſuffered the whole puniſhment if I had been taken, and 
« is not the labourer worthy of his hire? Doubtleſs (ſays Jonathan) he is ſo, and your hire I 
« ſhall not refuſe you, which is all that the labourer is entitled to, or ever enjoys. I re- 
* member when 1 was at ſchool to have heard ſome verſcs, which for the excellence of their 
« dodtrine made an i ſon on me, purporting that the birds of the air, and the beaſts of the 
field, work not for themſelves. It is true, the farmer allows fodder to his oxen, and paſture 
* to his ſheep ; but it is for his own ſervice, not theirs. In the ſame manner the ploughman, the 
© ſhepherd, the weaver, the builder, and the ſoldier, work not for themſelves but others; they 
* are contented with a poor pittance (the labourer's hire) and permit us the Gaz ar toenjoy 
* the fruits of their labours. Ariſtotle, as my maſter told us, hath plainly proved, in the 
* firſt book of his politics, that the low, mean, uſeful part of mankind, are born ſlaves to 
* the wills of their ſuperiors, and are indeed as much their property as the cattle. It is 
* well aid of us, the higher order of mortals, that we are born only to devour the fruits of 
* the earth ; and it may be as well ſaid of the lower claſs, that they are born only to pro- 
* duce them for us. Is not the battle gained by the ſweat and danger of the common ſol- 
0 * ? _ the honour and fruits of - Ny the general's who laid the ſcheme ? Is 

Vo. II. * not 
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not the houſe built by the labour of the carpenter, and the bricklayer ? Is it not built for 
the profit only of the architect, and for the uſe of the inhabitant, who could not eaſi 
<< have placed one brick upon another ? Is not the cloth, or the filk, wrought into its form, 
and variegated with all the beauty of colours, by thoſe who are forced to content them- 
* ſelves with the coarſeſt and vileſt part of their work, while the profit and enjoyment of 
* their labours fall to the ſhare of others? Caſt your eye abroad, 5 ſce whois it lives in the 
< molt magnificent buildings, feafts his palate with the moſt luxurious dainties, his eyes with 
the moſt beautiful ſculptures and delicate paintings, and clothes himſelf in the fineſt and 
< richeſt apparel; and tell me if all theſe do not fall to his lot, who had not any the leaſt 
„ ſhare in producing all theſe conveniencies, nor the leaſt ability ſo to do? Why then 
& ſhould the ſtate of a + Prig differ from all others? Or why ſhould you, who are the la- 
* bourer only, the executor of my ſcheme, expect a ſhare in the profit? Be adviſed, there- 
„ fore, deliver the whole booty to me, and truſt to my bounty for your reward.” Mr. 
< Bagſhot was ſometime ſilent, and looked like a man thunder. ſtruck : But at laſt recovering 
himſelf from his ſurprize, he thus began. If you think, Mr. Wild, by the force of your ar- 
© guments to get the money out of my pocket, you are greatly miſtaken. What is all this 
* ſtuff to me? D——n me, I am a man of honour, and tho* I can't talk as well as you, 
« by G— you fhall not make a fool of me; and if you take me for one, I muſt tell you, you 
« area raſcal.” At which words, he laid his hand to his piſtol, Wild perceiving the little 
ſucceſs the great ſtrength of his arguments had met with, and the haſty temper of his friend, 
gave over his defign for the preſent, and told Bagſhot, he was only in jeſt. But this coolneſs 
with which he treated the other's flame had rather the eſſect of oil than of water. Bagſhot 
_ replied, in a rage, 9 me, I don't like ſuch jeſts; I ſee you are a pitiful raſcal, and 
& a ſcoundrel.” Wild, with a/philoſophy worthy of great admiration, returned, © As for 
your abuſe, 1 have no regard to it; but to convince you, I am not afraid of you, let us lay 
« the whole booty on the table, and let the ueror take it all.“ And having ſo ſaid, 
he drew out his ſhining hanger, whoſe glittering ſo dazzled theeyes of Bagſhor, that in a tone 
entirely n No! be was contented with what he had already; that it was 
mighty ridiculous in them to quarrel among themſelves; that they had common enemies 
4 enough abroad, againſt whom they ſhould unite their common force; that if he had 
<4 miſtaken Wild, he was ſorry for it ; and as for a jeſt, he eould take a jeſt as well as another.” 
Wild, who had a wonderful knack of diſcovering and applying to the paſſions of men, be- 
ginning now fo have a little inſight into his friend, and to conceive what arguments would 
make the quickeſt imprefſion on him, cried out in a loud voice, That he had bullied him 
4 into drawing his hanger, and fince it was out, he would not put it up without ſatisfaction. 
What ſatisfaction would you have? (anſwered the other.) Your money or your blood, 
« {ad Wild. Why lookye, Mr. Wild (ſaid Bagſhot) if you want to borrow a little of my 
“ part, ſince I know you to be a man of honour, I don't care if I lend you: For tho' Iam 
« not afraid of any man living, yet rather than break with a friend, and as it may be neerſſar) 
« for your occaſions*—Wild who often declared that he looked upon borrowing to be as 
good a way of, taking as any, and, as he called it, the genteeleſt kind of Sneaking-budge, 
Duttin his hanger and ſhaking his friend by the hand, told him, he had hit the nail on 
Putting up — enter ö Tr 
the head; it was really his preſent neceffity only that prevailed with him againſt his will; for 
that his honour was concerned to pay a conſiderable ſum the next morning. Upon which, 
contenting himſelf with one half of Bagſhot's ſhare, ſo that he had three parts in four of thc 
whole, he took leave of his companion, and retired to reſt. 2 gs ito 
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CHAP. IX; 


Wild pays a viſit to Miſs Lætitia Snap. A deſcription of that lovely young creature, and 


the ſucceſsleſs iſſue of Mr. Wild's addreſſes. 


HE next morning when our hero waked, he began to' think of paying a viſit to 
Miſs Tiſhy Snap; a woman of great merit, and of as great generoſity, yet Mr. 

id found a preſent was ever moſt welcome to her, as being a token of reſpect in 
her lover. He therefore went directly to a toy-ſhop, and there purchaſed a genteel ſnuff- 
box, with which he waited upon his miſtreſs; whom he found in the moſt beautiful un- 
dreſs. Her lovely hair hung wantonly over her forehead, being neither white with, nor 
yet free from powder; a neat double clout, which ſeemed to have been worn a few weeks 
only, was pinned under her chin; ſome remains of that art with which ladies improve na- 
ture, ſhone on her cheeks: her body was looſely attired, without ſtays or jumps ; ſo that 
her breaſts had uncontrolled liberty to diſplay their beauteous orbs, which they did as low as 
her girdle; a thin covering of a rumpled muſlin handkerchief almoſt hid them from the 
eyes, ſave in a few parts, where a good-natured hole gave opportunity to the naked breaſt 
to appear. Her gown was a ſattin of a whitiſh colour, with about a dozen little ſilver 
9 upon it, ſo artificially interwoven at great diſtance, that they looked as if they had 
allen there by chance. This flying open, diſcovered a fine yellow petticoat, beautifully 


edged round the bottom with a narrow piece of half gold-lace, which was now almoſt be- 


come fringe ; beneath this appeared another petticoat ſtiffned with whalebone, vulgarly 
called a hoop, which hung ſix inches at leaſt below the other; and under this again ap- 
peared an under garment of that colour which Ovid intends when he ſays, 


Qui color albus erat nunc eſt contrarius albo. 


She likewiſe diſplayed two pretty feet covered with ſilk, and adorned with lace 3 and tied, 


the -right with a handſome piece of blue ribband; the left, as more unworthy, with a 
piece of yellow ſtuff, which ſeemed to have been a ſtrip of her upper-petticoat. Such was 
the lovely creature whom Mr. Wild attended. She received him at firſt with ſome of that 
coldneſs which women of ſtrict virtue by a commendable, tho? ſometimes painful reftraint, 
enjoin themſelves to their lovers. The ſnuff-box being produced, was at firſt civilly, and 
indeed, gently refuſed: but on a ſecond application accepted. The tea table was ſoon 
called for, at which a diſcourſe paſſed between theſe young lovers, which, could we ſet it 
down with any accuracy, would be very edifying as well as entertaining to our reader ; let 
it ſuffice then that the wit, together with the beauty of this young creature, ſo inflamed 
the paſſion of Wild, which, tho an honourable fort of a paſſion, was at the ſame time 
extremely violent, that it tranſported him to freedoms too offenſive to the nice chaſtity of 
Lætitia; who was, to confeſs the truth, more indebted to her own ſtrength for the preſer- 
vation of her virtue, than to the awful reſpect or backwardneſs of her lover: he was indeed 
ſo very urgent in his addreſſes, that had he not with many oaths promiſed her marriage, 
we could ſcarce have been ſtrictly juſtified-in calling bis paſſion honourable ; but he was ſo 
remarkably attached to decency, that he never offered any violence to a young lady with- 
out the moſt earneſt promiſes of that kind, theſe being, he ſaid, a ceremonial due to ſe- 
male modeſty, which colt ſo little, and were ſo eaſily pronounced, that the omiſſion could 
ariſe from nothing but the mere wantonneſs of brutality. The lovely Lztitia, either out 
of prudence, or perhaps religion, of which ſhe was a liberal profeſſor, was deaf to all his 


. Promiſes, and luckily invincible by his force; for though ſhe had not yet learnt the art of 
K 


2 well 
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well clenching her fiſt, nature had not however left her defenceleſs : for at the ends of her 
fingers ſhe wore arms, which ſhe uſed with ſuch admirable dexterity, that the hot blood of 
Mr. Wild ſoon began to appear in ſeveral little ſpots on his face, and his full-blown cheeks to 
reſemble that part which modeſty forbids a boy to turn up any where but in a public ſchool, 
after ſome pedagogue, ſtrong of arm, hath exerciſed his talents thereon. Wild now retreated 
from the conflict, and the victorious Lætitia, with becoming triumph and noble ſpirit, 
cried out, D n your eyes, if this be your way of ſhewing your love, I'Il war- 
rant I gives you enough on't.“ She then proceeded to talk of her virtue, which. Wild 
bid her carry to the devil with her; and thus our lovers parted. 


8 A X. 


4 diſcovery of ſome matters concerning the chaſte- Lætitia, which muſt wonderfully furpriſe, ard 
5 perhaps affett our reader. } 


R. Wild was no ſooner departed, than the fair conquereſs opening the door of a cloſet, 
M called forth a young gentleman, whom ſhe had there encloſed at the approach of 
the other. The name of this gallant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to an attorney, and 
was indeed the greateſt beau, and the greateſt favourite of the ladies, at the end of the 
town where he lived. As we take dreſs to be the charaftenſtic or efficient quality of a 
beau, we ſhall, inſtead ef giving any character of this young gentleman, content our- 
| ſelves with deſcribing his dreſs only to our readers, He wore, then, a pair- of-white ſtock- 
ings on his legs, and pumps on his feet; his buckles were a large piece of pinchbeck plate, 
which almoſt covered his whole foot. His breeches were of red pluſh, which hardly 
reached his knees; his waiſtcoat was a white demity, richly embroidered with yellow ilk, 
over which he wore a blue pluſh coat with metal buttons, a ſmart ſleeve, and a cape reach- 
ing half way down his back. His wig was of a brown colour, covering almoſt half his 
pate, on which was hung on one ſide a little laced hat, but cocked with great ſmartneſs. 
Such was the accompliſhed Smirk, who, at his iſſuing forth from the cloſer, was received 
with open arms by the amiable Lætitia. She addreſſed him by the tender name of dear 
Tommy; and told him ſhe had diſmiſs'd the odious creature whom her father intended for 
ber huſband, and had now nothing to interrupt her happineſs with him: 

Hr, reader, thou muſt pardon us if we ſtop a while to lament the capriciouſneſs of 
nature in forming this charming part of the creation, defigned to eomplete the happineſs 

TRE of man; with their ſoft innocence to allay his ferocity, with their ſprightlineſs to ſoothe 
his cares, and with their conſtant friendſhip to relieve all the troubles and difappointments 

- which can happen to him. Seeing then that theſe are the bleſſings chiefly ſought after, and 
generally found in every wife, how muſt we lament that diſpoſition in theſe lovely crea- 

tures, which leads them to prefer in their favour thoſe individuals of the other ſex, who do 

not ſeem intended by nature as ſo great a maſter-piece, For ſurely, however uſeful they 

may bein the creation, as we are taught, that nothing, not even a louſe, is made in vain; 

yet theſe beaus, even that moſt ſplendid and honoured part, which, in this our iſland, nature 

loves to diſtinguiſh in red, are not, as ſome think, the nobleſt work of the Creator. Fer 
my own part, let any man chuſe to himfelf two beaus, let them be captains or colonels, 
as well dreſſed men as ever lived, I would venture to oppoſe a ſingle Sir Iſaac Newton, a 
\ Shakeſpear, a Milton, or perhaps ſome few others to both theſe beaus; nay, and I very 
much doubt, whether it had not been better for the world in general, that neither of theſe 
beaus had ever been born, than that it ſhould have wanted the benefitarifing to it from the 
labour of any one of thoſe perſons. | 


Is 
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Ir this be true, how melancholy muſt be the conſideration, that any ſingle beau, eſpeci- 
ally if he have but half a yard of ribbon in his hat, ſhall weigh heavier, in the ſcale of 
female affection, than twenty Sir Iſaac Newton's. - How muſt our reader, who perhaps 
had wiſely accounted for the reſiſtance which the chaſte Lætitia had made to the violent 
addrefies of the raviſhed (or rather raviſhing) Wild from that lady's impregnable virtue, 
how muſt he bluſh, I ſay, to perceive her quit the ſtrictneſs of her carriage, and abandon 
herſelf to thoſe looſe freedoms which ſhe indulged to Smirk. But, alas! when we diſcover: 
all, as. to preſerve the fidelity of our hiſtory, we muſt, when we relate that every famili- 
arity had paſt between them, and that the raIx Lztitia (for we muſt, in this ſingle. in- 
ſtance, imitate Virgil, where he drops the pius and the pater, and drop our favourite epi- 


thet of chaſte) the Farr Lætitia had, I ſay, made Smirk as happy as Wild deſired to be, 


what muſt then be our reader's confuſion ? We will, therefore, draw a curtain over: this- 


ſcene, from that phylogyny which is in us, and proceed to matters, which, inſtead of-diſ-. 
honouring. the hum — will greatly raiſe and enoble it. 


; * 


C H. AP. XI. 


5 


Containing as notable inſtances of buman | greatneſs as are to be met. with in ancient or modern 
biftory. Concluding with ſome wholeſome hints to the. gay part of mankind. 


I LD no ſooner parted from the chaſte Lztitia, than recollecting that his friend 
| the Count was returned to his lodgings in the ſame houſe, he reſolved to viſit him: 
for he was none of thoſe -half-bred fellows, who are aſhamed to ſee their friends when they 
have plundered and betrayed them : from which baſe and pitiful temper many monſtrous 
cruelties have been tranſacted by men, who have ſometimes carried their. modeſty ſo far as 
to the murder, or utter ruin of thoſe. againſt whom their conſciences have ſuggeſted to 
them, that they have committed ſome ſmall treſpaſs, either by the debauching a friend's 
wite or daughter, belying or betraying the friend himſelf, or ſome other ſuch trifling in- 
ſtance. In our hero there was nothing not truly great: he could, without the leaſt abaſh- 
ment, drink a bottle with the man who knew he had the moment before picked his pock · 
et; and, when he had ſtript him of every thing he had, never deſired to do him any far- 
ther miſchief; for he carried good nature to that wonderful and uncommon height, that 
he never did a ſingle injury to man or woman, by which he himſelf did not expect to reap 
ſome advantage. He would often indeed ſay, that by the contraty party men often made 
a bad bargain with the devil, and did his work for nothing. 

Ou hero found the captive Count, not baſely lamenting his fate, nor abandoning him- 
ſelf to deſpair, but, with due reſignation, employing himſelf in preparing ſeveral packs of 
cards for future exploits. The Count, little ſuſpecting that Wild had been the ſole con- 
triver of the misfortune which had befallen him, roſe up, and eagerly. embraced him; 
and Wild returned his embrace with equal warmth. They were no ſooner ſeated than 
Wild took an occaſion, from ſeeing the cards lying on the table, to inveigh againſt ga- 
ming, and, with an uſual and highly commendable. freedom, after firſt exaggerating the diſ- 
treſſed circumſtances in which the Count was then involved, imputed all his misfortunes to 
that curſed itch of play, which, he-ſaid, he concluded had brought his preſent confinement 
upon him, and muſt unavoidably end in his deſtruction. The other, with great alacrity, 
detended his favourite amuſement (or rather employment) and having told his friend the 
great ſucceſs he had after his unluckily quitting the room, acquainted him with the accident 
which followed, and which the reader, as well as Mr. Wild, hath had ſome intimation of 
before; adding, however, one circumſtance not hitherto mentioned, viz. that he had de- 
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fended his money with the utmoſt bravery, and had dangerouſly wounded at leaſt two of 
the three men that had attacked him. This behaviour Wild, who not only knew the ex- 
treme readineſs with which the booty had been delivered, but alſo the conſtant frigidity of 
the Count's courage, highly applauded, and wiſhed he had been preſent to aſſiſt him. The 
Count then proceeded to animad vert on the careleſſneſs of the watch, and the ſcandal it was 
to the laws, that honeſt people could not walk the ſtreets in ſafety ; and, after expatiating 
ſome time on that ſubject, he aſked Mr. Wild if he ever ſaw ſo prodigious a run of luck 
(for ſo he choſe to call his winning, though he knew Wild was well acquainted with his 
having loaded dice in his pocket) the other anſwered, it was indeed prodigious, and al- 
moſt ſufficient to juſtify any perſon, who did not know him better, in ſuſpecting his fair 

No man, I believe, dares call that in queſtion, replied he. No ſurely, ſays Wild, 
you are well known to be a man of more honour ; but pray, Sir, continued he, did the 
* 7 you of all? Every ſhilling, cries the other, with an oath ; they did not leave me 
a ſingle ſtake. . | | | 

Wx they were thus diſcourſing, Mr. Snap, with a gentleman who followed him, in- 
troduced Mr. Bagſhot into the company. It ſeems Mr. Bagſhot, immediately after his ſe- 
paration from Mr. Wild, returned to the gaming-table, where, having truſted to fortune 
that treaſure which he had procured by his induſtry, the faithleſs goddeſs committed a breach 
of truſt, and ſent Mr. Bagſhot away with as empty pockets as are to be found in any laced 
coat in the kingdom. Now, as that gentleman was walking to a certain reputable houſe 
or ſhed in Covent-Garden market, he fortuned to meet with Mr. Snap, who had juſt re- 
rurned from conveying the Count to his lodgings, and was then walking to and fro before 
the gaming-houſe door; for you are to know, my good reader, if you have never been a 
man of wit and pleafure about town, that as the voracious pike” lieth ſnug under ſome 
weed before the mouth of any of thoſe little ſtreams which diſcharge themſelves into a large 
river, waiting for the ſmall fry which iſſue thereout ; ſo hourly before the door or mouth 
of theſe gaming-houſes doth Mr. Snap, or ſome other gentleman of his occupation, attend 
the iſſuing forth of the ſmall fry of young gentlemen, to whom they deliver little ſlips of 
23 containing invitations of the ſaid gentlemen to their houſes, together with one 

r. John Doe “, a perſon whoſe company is in great requeſt. Mr. Snap, among many 
others of theſe billets, happened to have one directed to Mr. Bagſhot, being at the ſuit or 
ſolicitation of one Mrs. Anne Sample, Spinſter, at whoſe houſe the ſaid Bagſhot had lodged 
feveral months, and whence he had inadvertently departed without taking a formal leave; 
on which account Mrs. Anne had taken this method of /peaking with him. 

Mx. Snap's houſe being now very full of good company, he was obliged to introduce 
Mr. Bagſhot into the Count's apartment, it being, as he ſaid, the only chamber he had to 
lock up in. Mr. Wild no ſooner faw his friend than he ran eagerly to embrace him, and 
immediately preſented him to the Count, who received him with great civility. 


TTY I 


Further particulars relating to Miſs Tiſhy, which perhaps may not greatly ſurpriſe after the 
former. The deſcription of a very fine gentleman. And a dialogue between Wild and the 
Count, in which public virtue is juſt hinted at, with, &c. 


R. Snap had turned the key a very few minutes before a ſ:rvant of the family, called 
Mr. Bagſhot out of the room, telling him, there was a perſon below who deſired to 

1 with him; and this was no other than Miſs Lætitia Snap, whoſe admirer Mr. Bag- 
Hhor had long been, and in whoſe tender breaft his paſſion had raiſed a more ardent flame 

| | | SR | 1 than 
This is a fictiuous name which is put into every writ ; for what purpoſe the lawyers beſt know. 
: I 


chan that of any of his rivals had been able to raiſe. Indeed ſne was ſo extremely fond of 
this youth, that ſhe often confeſſed to her female confidents, if ſhe could ever have liſtened 
to the thought of living with any one man, Mr. Bagſhot was he. Nor was ſhe ſingular in this 
inclination, many other young ladies being her rivals ia this lover, who had all the great and 
noble qualifications neceſſary to form a true gallant, and which nature is ſeldom ſo extremely 
bountitul as to indulge to any one perſon, We will endeavour, however, to deſcribe them 
all with as much exactneſs as poſſible. He was then fix feet high, had large calves, broad 
ſhoulders, a ruddy complexion, with brown curled hair, a modeſt aſſurance, and clean 
linen, He had indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, ſome ſmall deficiencies to counterbalance 
theſe heroic qualities: for he was the ſillieſt fellow in the world, could neither write nor 
read, nor had he a ſingle grain or ſpark of honour, honeſty, or good-nature in his whole 
compoſition, || 

As ſoon as Mr. Bagſhot had quitted the room, the Count, taking Wild by the hand, told 
him he had ſomething to communicate to him of very great importance: I am very well 
convinced, ſaid he, that Bagſhot is the perſon who robbed me.” Wild ſtarted with great 
amazement at this diſcovery, and anſwered with a moſt ſerious countenance, ** I adviſe you to 
« take care how you caſt any ſuch reflections on a man of Mr. Bagſhot's nice honour ; for 
I am certain he will not bear it.“ (D n his honour,” quoth the enraged Count, © nor can 1 
dear beingrobb'd ; 1 will apply to a juſtice of peace. Wild replied with great indignation, 
« Since you dare entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion againſt my friend, I will henceforth aiſclaim 
« all acquaintance with you. Mr. Bagſhot is a man of honour, and my friend, and conſe- 
«. quently it is impoſſible he ſhould be guilty of a bad action.“ He added much more to 
the ſame purpoſe, which had not the expected weight with the Count; for the latter ſeemed 
ſill certain as to the perſon, and reſolute in applying for juſtice, which, he ſaid, he thought 
he owed to the public, as well as to himſelf, Wild then changed his countenance into a 
kind of deriſion, and ſpoke as follows: Soppoſe it ſhould be poſſible that Mr. Bagſhot 
« had, in a frolic, (for 1 will call it no other) taken this method of borrowing your money, 
« what will you get by 1 bim? Not your money again; for you hear he was ſtripe 
« at the gaming-table ;** (of which Bagſhot had, during their ſhort confabulation, informed 
them) © you will get then an opportunity of being ſtill more out of pocket by the proſecu - 
„ tion. Another advantage you may promiſe yourſelf is the being blown up at every ga- 
* ming-houſe in town, for that I will aſſure you of; and then much good may it do you to- 
« fit down with the ſatisfaRtion of having diſcharged what it ſeems you owe the public. I 
« am aſhamed of my own diſcernment, when I miſtook you for a great man. Would it 
not be better for you to receive part (perhaps all) of your money again by a wiſe con- 
« cealment 3 for however “ ſeedy Mr. ſhot may be now, if he hath really played this 
« frolic with you, you may believe he will play it with others, and when he is in caſh, you 
may depend on a reſtoration ; the law will be always in your power, and that is the laſt 
« remedy which a brave or a wiſe man would reſort to. Leave the affair therefore to me; 
« I will examine Bagſhot, and if I find he hath played you this trick, I will engage my own. 
« honour, you ſhall in the end be no loſer.” The Count anſwered: If I was ſure to be 
« no.lofer, Mr. Wild, I apprehend you have a better opinion of my underſtanding than to 
imagine I would proſecute a gentleman for the ſake of the public. Theſe are fooliſh words 
« of courſe, which we learn a ridiculous habit of ſpeaking, and will often break from us 
« without any deſign. or meaning, I affure you all I deſire is a reimburſement, and if I 
can by your means, obtain that, the public may—” concluding with a phraſe too coarſe 
to be inſerted in a hiſtory of this kind. 24 | | 

Tazy were now informed that dinner was ready, and the company aſſembled below: 
Rairs, whither the reader may, if he pleaſe, attend theſe gentlemen. 
| | 5 | Trtzz 
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Tun fat down at the table Mr. Snap, and the two Miſs Snaps, his daughters, Mr. 
Wild the elder, Mr. Wild the younger, the Count, Mr. Bagſhot, and a grave gentleman, 
who had formerly had the honour of carrying arms in a regiment of foot, and who was now 
engaged in the office (perhaps a more profitable one) of aſſiſting or following Mr. Snap in 
the execution of the laws of his country. Ei 

Nor hixo very remarkable paſſed at dinner. The converſation (as is uſual in polite com- 
pany) rolled chiefly on what they were then eating, and what they had lately eaten. In this 


the military gentleman, who had ſerved in Ireland, gave them a very particular account of 


2 new manner of roaſting potatoes, and others gave an account of other diſhes. In ſhort, 
an indifferent by-ſtander would have concluded from their diſcourſe, that they had all come 
imo this world for no other purpoſe, than to fill their bellies z and indeed if this was not 
the chief, it is probable it was the moſt innocent deſign nature had in their formation. 

As ſoon as the diſh was removed, and the ladies retired, the Count propoſed a game at 
hazard, which was immediately aſſented to by the whole company, and the dice being im- 
mediately brought in, the Count took up the box, and demanded who would ſet him: to 
which no one made any anſwer, imagining perhaps the Count's pockets to be more empty 
than they were; for, in reality, that gentleman (notwithſtanding what. he had hear- 
tily ſwore to Mr. Wild) had, fince his arrival at Mr. Snap's, conveyed a piece of plate to 
pawn, by which means he had furniſhed himſelf with ten guineas. The Count, therefore, 
perceiving this backwardneſs-in his friends, and probably ſomewhat gueſſing at the cauſe 
of it, took the ſaid guineas out of his pocket, and threw them on the table; when lo 
(ſuch is the force of example) all the reſt began to produce their funds, and immediately a 
conſiderable fum glittering in their eyes, the game began. N 


Zune en 


n dee and which indeed we look ow af our Chef 
.&Qcuvre, containing a wonderful ftory concerning the devil, and as nice a ſcene of honour 
. 65 ever happened. s we | 


4 | oy 1 
Y reader, I believe, even if he be a gameſter, would not thank me for an exact re- 
lation of every man's ſucceſs; let it ſuffice then that they played till the whole mo- 
ney vaniſhed from the table. Whether the devil himſelf carried it away, as ſome ſuſpected, 
I will not determine; but very ſurpriſing it was, that every perſon proteſted he had loſt, 

nor could any one gueſs who, oy the devil, had won. | | , 

Bur though very probable it is, that this arch-fiend had Tome ſhare in the booty, it is 
likely he had not all; Mr. Bagſhot being imagined to be a conſiderable winner, notwith- 
ſtanding his aſſertions to the contrary ; for he was ſeen by ſeveral to convey money often 
into his pocket 3 and what is till a little ſtronger preſumption is, that the grave gentle- 
man, whom we have mentioned to have ſerved his country in two honourable capacities, 
not being willing to. truſt alone to the evidence of his eyes, had frequently dived into 
the ſaid Bagſhot's pocket, whence (as he tells us in the apol for his life after- 
wards publiſhed ) tho* he might extract a few pieces, he was very ſenſible he had left man) 
behind. ee A 

Tux gentleman had long indulged his curioſity in this way before Mr. Bagfhot, in the 
heat of gaming, had perceived him: but as Bagſhor was now leaving off play, he diſco- 


vered 


Nor in a book by itſelf, in imitation of ſome other ſuch perſons, but in the ———— &c. where 
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vered this ingenious feat of dexterity ; upon which, leaping up from his chair in a violent 
paſſion, he cried out, I thought I had been among gentlemen, and men of honour, but, 
« n me, I find we have a pickpocket in company.” The ſcandalous ſound of this 
word extremely alarmed the whole board, nor did they all ſhew leſs ſurpriſe than the 
Conv—71 (whoſe not fitting of late is much lamented) would expreſs at hearing there 
was an Atheiſt in the room: but ir more particularly affected the gentleman at whom it 
was levelled, tho' it was not addrefled to him. He likewiſe ſtarted from his chair, and 
with a fierce countenance and accent, ſaid, * Do you mean me? D—n your eyes, you 
« area raſcal and a ſcoundrel.” Thoſe words would have been. immediately ſucceeded by 
blows, had not the company interpoſed, and with ſtrong arm withheld the two antago- 
niſts from each other. It was however a long time before they could be prevailed on to 
fit down; which being at laſt happily brought about, Mr. Wild the elder, who was a 
well-diſpoſed old man, adviſed them to ſhake hands and be friends ; but the gentleman, 
who had received the firſt affront, abſolutely refuſed it, and ſwore, He weuld have the vil- 
lain's blood. Mr. Snap highly applauded the reſolution, and affirmed that the affront was 
by no means to be put up by any who bore the name of a gentleman, and that unleſs his 
friend reſented it properly, he would never execute another warrant in his company ; that 
he had always looked upon him as a man of honour, and doubted not but he would prove 
himſelf ſo; and that, if it was his own caſe, nothing ſhould perſuade him to put up ſuch 
an affront without proper ſatisfaction. I he Count likewiſe ſpoke on the ſame fide, and 
the parties themſelves muttered ſeveral ſhort ſentences, purporting their intentions. At 
laſt Mr. Wild our hero, riſing ſlowly from his ſeat, and having fixed the attention of all 
preſent, began as follows. I have heard with infinite pleaſure every thing which the 
two gentlemen who ſpoke laſt have ſaid with relation to honour, nor can any man poſ- 
e ſibly entertain a higher and nobler ſenſe of that word, nor a greater eſteem of its ineſti- 
e mable value, than myſelf. If we have no name to expreſs it by in our Cant Dictionary, 
« it were well to be wiſhed we had. It is indeed the eſſential quality of a gentleman, and 
e which no man who ever was great in the field, or on the road (as others expreſs it) can 
« poſſibly be without. But alas! Gentlemen, what pity is it, that a Word of ſuch ſove- 
« reign uſe and virtue ſhould have ſo uncertain and various an application, that ſcarce-two 
e people mean the ſame thing by it. Do not ſome by honour mean good-nature and hu- 
% manity, which weak minds calls virtues? How then! Muſt we deny it to the great, the 
« brave, the noble; to the ſackers of towns, the plunderers of provinces, and the conque- 
« rors of kingdoms? Were not theſe men of honour ? and yet they ſcorned thoſe piriful 
qualities | have mentioned. Again, ſome few (or I am miſtaken) include the idea of 
* honeſty in their honour. And ſhall we then ſay, that no man who withholds from an- 
other what law, or juſtice perhaps, calls his own, or who greatly and boldly deprives 
him of ſuch property, is a man of honour ? Heaven forbid I ſhould ſay ſo in this, or, 
indeed, in any other good company. Is honour truth? No, it is not in the lie's going 

from us, but in its coming to us our honour is injured. Doth it then conſiſt in what 
the vulgar call cardinal virtues? It would be an affront to your underſtandings to ſup- 
e poſe it, ſince we ſee every day ſo many men of honcur without any. In what then doth 
« the word honour conſiſt? Why in itſelf alone, A man of honour is he that is called a 
man of honour; and while he is ſo called, he ſo remains, and no longer. Think not 
any thing a man commits can forfeit his honour. Look abroad into.the world, the 
PR IO while he flouriſhes is a man of honour z; when in gaol, at the bar, or the tree, he 
is ſo no longer. And why is this diſtinction? Not from his actions; tor thoſe are often 
as well known in his flouriſhing eſtate, as they are afterwards; but becauſe men, I 
* mean thoſe of his own party, or gang, call him a man of honour in the former, 
« and ceaſe to call him ſo in the latter condition. Let us ſce then; how hath Mr. Bag- 

Vol. II. | L 1 * ſhot 
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** ſhot injured the gentleman's honour? Why, he hath called him a pick-pocket ; and 
that, 8 by a ſevere conſtruction, and a long round about way of reaſoning, 
may ſeem a little to derogate from his honour, if conſidered in a very nice ſenſe. Ad- 
« mitting it, therefore, for arguments ſake, to be ſome ſmall imputation on his honour, 
« let Mr. Bagſhot give him ſatisfaction; let him doubly and triply repair this oblique in. 
« jury 8 aflerting, that he believes he is a man of honour.” The gentleman an- 
ſwered, he was content to refer it to Mr. Wild, and whatever ſatis faction he thought ſuf. 
ficient, he would accept. Let him give me my money again firſt, ſaid Bagſhot, and then 
I will call him a man of honour with all my heart. The gentleman then proteſted he had 
net any, which Snap ſeconded, declaring he had his eyes on him all the while; but Bag. 
ſhot remained ſtill unſatisfied, till Wild, rapping out a hearty oath, ſwore he had not 
taken a ſingle farthing, adding, that whoever aſſerted the contrary gave him the lie, and 
he would reſent it. And now, ſuch was the aſcendency of this Great Man, that Bagſhot 
immediately acquieſced, and performed the ceremonies required : and thus, by the exqui- 
ſite addreſs of our hero, this 2 which had ſo fatal an aſpect, and which between two 
perſons ſo extremely jealous of their honout, would moſt certainly have produced very 
dreadful conſequences, was happily concluded. 

Ma. Wild was indeed a little intereſted in this affair, as he himſelf had ſer the gentle- 
man to work, and had received the greateſt part of the booty: and as to Mr. Snap's de- 
poſition in his favour, it was the uſual height to which the ardour of that worthy perſon's 
3 frequently hurried him. It was his conſtant maxim, That he was a pitiful 
fellow who would ſtick at a little“ Rapping for his friend. 


CH AP. XIV. 
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t which thi biftery of Gaz ar is contiaxcd. 


hinted, the company proceeded to drink about with the utmoſt chearfulneſs and 
ſhip 3 drinking healths, ſhaking hands, and profeſſing the moſt perfect affection for 
each other. All which were not in the leaſt interrupted by ſome deſigns which they then 


Minas: being thus reconciled, and the gaming over, from reaſons before 
zend 


_» agitated in their minds, and which they intended to execute as ſoon as the liquor had pre- 
vailed over ſome of their underſtandings. Bagſhor and the gentleman intending to rob each 


other; Mr. Snap and Mr. Wild the elder, meditating what other creditors they could find 
out, to charge the gentlemen then in cuſtody with: the Count hoping to renew the play, 
and Wild our hero laying a deſign to put Bagſhot out of the way, or, as the vulgar expreſs 


it, to hang him with the firſt opportunity. But none of L deſigns could at preſent 


be put in execution, for Mr. Snap being ſoon after ſummoned abroad on buſineſs of great 
moment, which required likewiſe the aſſiſtance of Mr. Wild the elder and his other friend, 
and as he did not care to truſt to the nimbleneſs of the Count's heels, of which he had al- 
ready had ſome experience, be declared he mult lock wp for that evening. Here, reader, if 
thou pleaſeſt, as we are in no great haſte, we will ſtop and make a ſimile. As when their 
lap is finiſhed, the eautious huntſman to their kennel gathers the nimble- footed hounds; 
they with lank ears and tails ouch ſullenly on, whilſt he with his whippers-in, follows cloſe 
nt their heels, regardleſs of their dogged humour, till having ſeen them fafe within the 


door, he turns the key, and then retires to whatever buſineſs or pleaſure calls him thence: 
ſo, with lowring countenance, and reluctant ſteps, mounted the Count and Bagſhot to 


their chamber, or rather kennel, whither they were attended by Snap, and thoſe who fol- 


.. lowed him, and where Snap having ſeen them depoſited, very contentedly locked the _ 


* Rofping is a cant word for perjury. 
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and departed. And now, reader, we will, in imitation of the truly laudable cuſtom of 
the world, leave theſe our good friends to deliver themſelves as they can, and purſue the 
thriving fortunes of Wild our hero, who with that great averſion to ſatisfactien and con- 
tent, which is inſeparably incident to great minds, began to enlarge his views with his pro- 
ſperity : for this reſtleſs amiable diſpoſition, this noble avidity which increaſes with feed- 
ing, is the firſt ha op or conſtituent quality of theſe our great men; to whom, in their 

age on to greatneſs, it happens as to a traveller over the Alps, or, if this be a too far 
etched ſimile, to one who travels weſtward over the hills near Bath, where the ſimile was 
indeed made. He ſees not the end of his journey at once; but paſſing on from ſcheme 
to ſcheme, and from hill to hill, with noble conſtancy, reſolving ſtill to attain the ſum- 
mit on which he hath fixed his eye, however dirty the roads may be through which he 
ſtruggles, he at length arrives at ſome vile inn, where he finds no kind of entertain- 
ment nor conveniency for repoſe, I fancy, reader, if thou haſt ever travelled in theſe 
roads, one part of my ſimile is ſufficiently apparent, (and indeed, in all theſe illuſtra- 
tions, one {ide is generally much more apparent than the other) but, believe me, if rhe 
other doth not ſo evidently appear to thy ſatisfaction, it is from no other reaſon, than be- 
cauſe thou art unacquainted with theſe great Men, and haſt not had ſufficient inſtruction, 
leiſure, or opportunity to conſider what happens to thoſe who purſue what is generally un- 
derſtood by GREAT ESS: for ſurely, if thou hadſt animadverted not only on the many 
perils ro which great Mxx are daily liable while they are in their eſs, but hadſt diſ- 
cerned, as it were through a microſcope (for it is inviſible to the naked eye) that diminu- 
tive ſpeck of happineſs which they artain even in the conſummation of their wiſhes, thou 
wouldft lament with me the unhappy fate of theſe great Men, on whom nature hath ſet 
ſo ſuperior a mark, that the reſt & mankind are born for their uſe and emolument only, 
and be apt to cry out, Ir is pity that THose, for whoſe pleaſure and profit mankind are 
* to labour and ſweat, to be hacked and hewed, to be pillaged, plundered, and every 
« way deſtroyed, ſhould reap ſo LITTLE advan from all the miſeries they occaſion to 
« others.” For my part, I own myſelf of that humble kind of mortals, who conſider 
themſelves born for the behoof of ſome great man or other, and could I behold his ha 
pineſs carved out of the labour and ruin of a thouſand ſuch reptiles as myſelf, I might 
with ſatisfaction exclaim, Sic, /ic juvat: but when I behold one great Man ſtarving with , 
hunger, and freezing with cold, in the midſt of fifty thouſand, who are fuffering the ſame 
evils for his diyerſion; when 1 ſee another, whoſe own mind is a more abje& ſlave to his 
own greatneſs, and is more tortured and racked by it than thoſe of all his vaſſals: laſtly, 
when J confider whole nations rooted out only to bring tears into the of a great 
Max, not indeed becauſe he hath extirpated ſo many, but becaufe he had no more na - 
tions to extirpate, then truly I am almoſt inclined to wiſh that nature had ſpared us this 
her MasrER-przex, and that no Ar Man had ever been born into the world. 

Bur to proceed with our hiſtory, which will, we hope, produce much better leffons, 
and more inſtructive than any we can preach : Wild was no ſooner retired to a night-cel- 
lar, than he began to reflect on the ſweets he had that day enjoyed from the labours of 
others, viz. Firſt, from Mr. Bagſhor, who had for his uſe robbed the Count ; and, Se- 
condly, from the gentleman, who for the ſame good purpoſe had. picked the pocket of 


Bagſhot. He then proceeded to reaſon thus with himſelf. The art of policy is the art 


« of ow. omg the degrees of greatneſs being conſtituted by thoſe two little words 
More or Leſs. Mankind are firft properly to be conſidered under two grand diviſions, 


* thoſe that uſe their own hands, and thoſe who employ the hands of others. The for- 
*« mer are the baſe and rabble; the latter, the genteel part of the creation. The mercan- 
« tile part of the world, therefore, wiſely uſe the term of employing hands, and juſtly 
prefer each other, as they employ more or fewer; for thus one merchant ſays he is 

LI2 greater 
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greater than another, becauſe he employs more hands. And now indeed the merchant 
ſhould ſeem to challenge ſome character of greatneſs, did we not neceſſarily come to a 
*+ ſecond diviſion, viz. Of thoſe who employ hands for the uſe of the community in which 
they live, and of thoſe who employ hands merely for their own uſe, without any regard 
* to the benefit of ſociety. Of the former ſort are the yeomen, the manufacturer, the 
„ merchant, and, perhaps, the gentleman. The firſt of theſe being ro manure and cu]. 
« tivate his native foil, and to employ hands to produce the fruits of the earth. The ſe- 
cond being to improve them by employing hands likewiſe, and to produce from them 
*«. thoſe uſeful commodities, - which ſerve as well for the conveniencies as neceſſaries of life. 
Ihe third is to employ hands for. the exportation of the redundance of our own commo- 
s dities, and to exchange them with the redundances of foreign nations, that thus every 
«« ſoil and every climate may enjoy the fruits of the whole earth. The gentleman is, by 
employing hands likewiſe, to embelliſh his country with the improvement of arts and 
« ſciences, with the making and executing good and wholeſome laws for the preſervation 
of property, and the diſtribution of juſtice, and in ſeveral other manners to be uſeful to 
s ſociety. Now we come to the ſecond part of this diviſion, viz. Of thoſe who employ 
hands for their.own uſe only: and this is that noble and great part, who are generally 
«« diſtinguiſhed into Conguerors, abſolute Princes, Stateſmen, and Prigs *. Now all theſe 
differ from each other in greatneſs only, as they employ more or fewer hands. And 
« Alexander the Great was only greater than a captain of one of the Tartarian or Arabian 
« Hords, as he was at the head of a larger number. In what then is a ſingle Prig inferior 
«to any other great Man, but becauſe he employs his own hands only; for he is not on 
* that account to be levelled with the baſe and vulgar, becauſe he employs his hands for 
« his own uſe only. Now, ſuppoſe a Prig had as many tools as any prime miniſter ever 
had, would he not be as great as any prime miniſter whatſoever ? Undoubtedly he would. 
What then have I todo in the purſuit-of greatneſs, but to procure a gang, and to make 
s the uſe of this gang center in myſelf. This gang ſhall rob for me only, receiving very 
„ moderate rewards for their actions; out of this gang I will prefer to my favour the 
«© boldeſt and moſt iniquitous (as the vulgar expreſs it;) the reſt I will, from time to 
5 time, as I ſee occaſion, tranſport and hang at my pleaſure; and thus (which I take to 
spe the higheſt excellence of a Prig) convert thoſe laws which are made for the benefit 
and protection of ſociety, to my ſingle uſe.” 
Haix thus pre- conceived his ſcheme, he ſaw nothing wanting to put it in immediate 
execution, but that which is indeed the beginning as well as the end of all human devices: 
I mean money. Of which commodity he was poſſeſſed of no more than ſixty-five 
- guineas, being all that remained from the double benefits he had made of Bagſhor, and 
which did not ſeem ſufficient to furniſh his houſe, and every other convenience neceſſary for 
ſo grand an undertaking. He reſolved therefore to go immediatlely to the gaming-houſe, 
which was then fitting, not ſo much with an intention of truſting to fortune, as to play the 
ſurer card of attacking the winner in his way home. On his arrival, however, he thought 
he might as well try his ſucceſs at the dice, and reſerve the other recourſe as his laſt expe- 
dient. He accordingly fat down to play, and, as fortune, no more than others of her ſex, 
is obſerved to diſtribute her favours with ſtrict regard to great mental endowments, ſo our 
hero loſt every farthing in his pocket. This loſs however he bore with great conſtancy of 
mind, and with as great compoſure of aſpe&t, To ſay truth, he conſidered the money as 
only lent for a ſhort time, or rather indeed as depoſited with a banker. He then reſolved 
to have immediate recourſe to his ſurer ſtratagem; and caſting his eyes round the room, 
he ſoon perceived a gentleman fitting in a diſconſolate poſture, who ſeemed a proper in- 
ſtrument or tool for his purpoſe. In ſhort (to be as conciſe as poſſible in theſe leaſt ſhin- 
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ing parts of our hiſtory) Wild accoſted this man, ſounded bim, found him fit to exe - 
cute, eee the matter, received a ready aſſent, and having fixed on the perſon who 


ſeemed that evening the greateſt favourite of fortune, they poſted themſelves in the moſt 
proper place to ſurpriſe the enemy as he was retiring to his quarters, where he was 
ſoon attacked, ſubdued, and plundered; but indeed of no conſiderable booty; for it 
ſeems this gentleman played on a common ſtock, and had depoſited his winnings at the 
ſcene of action; nor had he any more than two ſhillings in his pocket when he was at- 
tacted. 

Tais was fo cruel a diſappointment to Wild, and ſo ſenſibly affects us, as no doubt it 
will the reader; that, as it muſt diſqualify us both from proceeding any farther at preſent, 
we will now take a little breath; and therefore we ſhall here cloſe this book. 


THE 


OF THE LATE 


Mr. JONATHAN WILD ruRE GREAT. 
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 Charatters of filly people, with the Proper uſes for which ſuch are deſigned. 


NE reaſon why we choſe to end our firſt book, as we did, with the laſt chapter 
O was, that we are now — to produce two characters of a ſtamp entirely diffe- 
rent from what we have hitherto dealt in. Theſe perſons are of that pitiful order 
of mortals, who are in contempt called Good-natured ; being indeed ſent into the world 
by nature, with the ſame deſign with which men put little fiſh into a pike-pond, in order 
to be devoured by that voracious water-hero. | 
Bur to proceed with our hiſtory, Wild having ſhared the booty in much the ſame man- 
ner as before, i. e. taken three fourths of it, amounting to eighteen-pence, was now retir- 
ing to reſt, in no very happy mood, when by accident he met with a young fellow who 
had formerly been his companion, and indeed intimate friend at ſchool. It hath been 
thought that friendſhip is uſually nurſed by ſimilitude of manners; but the contrary had 
the caſe between theſe lads: for whereas Wild was rapacious and intrepid, the other 
had always more regard for his ſkin than his money; Wild therefore had very generouſly 
compaſſionated this defect in his ſchool-fellow, and had brought him off from many 
ſcrapes, into moſt of which he had firſt drawn him, by taking the fault and whipping to 
himſelf. He had always indeed been well paid on ſuch occaftons ; but there are a ſort of 
people, who, together with the beſt of the bargain, will be ſure to have the obligation 


too on their ſide ; ſo it had happened here: for this poor lad had conſidered himſelf in 
the higheſt degree obliged to Mr. Wild, and had contracted a very great eſteem and 


for him; the traces of which, an abſence of many years had not in the leaſt ef. 


friendſhi 
bis mind. He no ſooner knew Wild therefore, than he accoſted him in the moſt 


faced in 


friendly manner, and invited him home with him to breakfaſt, (it being now near nine » 
the 
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the morning) which invitation our hero with no great difficulty conſented to. This young 
man, who was about Wild's age, had ſome time before ſet up in the trade of a jeweller,.. 
in the materials or ſtock for which, he had laid out the greateſt part of a little fortune, 

and had married a very agreeable woman for love, by whom he then had two children. 

As our reader is to be more acquainted with this perſon, it may not be improper to open 

ſomewhat of his character, eſpecially as it will ſerve as a kind of foil to the noble and 

t diſpoſition of our hero, and as the one ſeems ſent into this world as a proper object 

on which the talents of the other were to be diſplayed with a proper and juſt ſucceſs. 

Ma. Thomas Heartfree then (for that was his name) was of an honeſt and open diſpoſi- 
tion, He was of that fort of men, whom experience only, and not their own natures, 
muſt inform, that there are ſuch things as deceit and hypocriſy in the world ; and who, 
conſequently, are not at five and twenty ſo difficult to be impoſed upon as the oldeſt and 
moſt ſubtile. He was poſſeſſed of ſeveral great weakneſſes of mind; being good-natured, 
friendly, and generous to a great exceſs. He had indeed too little regard to common juſ- 
tice, for he had forgiven ſome debts to his acquaintance, only becauſe they could not pay 
him; and had entruſted a bankrupt on his ſetting up a ſecond time, from having been con- 
vinced, that he had dealt in his bankruptcy. with a fair and honeſt heart, and that he had 
broke through misfortune only, and riot from neglect or impoſture. He was withal fo 
filly a fellow, that he never took the leaſt advantage of the ignorance of his cuſtomers, 
and contented himſelf with very moderate gains on his goods; which he was the better 
enabled to do, notwithſtanding his generolity, becauſe his life was extremely temparate, 
his expences being ſolely confined to the chearful entertainment of his friends at home, and 
now and then a moderate glaſs of wine, in which he indulged himſelf in the company of 
his wife, who, with an agreeable perſon, was a mean-ſpirited, poor, domeſtic, low-bred 
animal,” who confined herſelf moſtly to the care of her family, placed her happineſs in her 
huſband and her children ; followed no expenſive faſhions or diverſions, and indeed rarely 
went abroad, unleſs to return the viſits of a few plain neighbours, and twice a year afford- 
ed herſelf, in company with her huſband, the diverſion of a play, where ſhe never ſat in 
a higher place than the pit. | * 

To this filly woman did this filly fellow introduce the GREAT WII p, informing; her at 
the ſame time of their ſchool-acquaintance, and the many obligations he had received 
from him. This ſimple woman no ſooner heard her huſband had been obliged to her gueſt, 
than her eyes ſparkled on him with a benevolence, which is an emanation from the heart, 
and of which great and noble minds, whoſe hearts never ſwell but with an injury, can have 
no very adequate idea; it is therefore no wonder that our hero ſhould miſconfirue, as he 
did, the poor, innocent, and ſimple affection of Mrs. Heartfree towards her huſband's. 
friend, for that great and generous paſſion, which fires the eyes of a modern heroine, 
when the colunel is fo kind as to indulge his city creditor with partaking of his table to- 
day, and of his bed to-morrow. Wild therefore inſtantly returned the compliment, as he 
underſtood it, with his eyes, and preſently after beſtowed many encomiums on her beauty, 
with which perhaps ſhe, who was a woman, though a good one, and miſapprehended the 
deſign, was not diſpleaſed any more than the huſband. 

Wuzn breakfaſt was ended, and the wife retired to her houſhold affairs, Wild, who had a: 
quick diſcernment into the weakneſſes of men, and who, beſides the knowledge of his good: 
(or fooliſh) di ſpoſition when a boy, had now diſcovered ſeveral ſparks of goodneſs, friend- 
ſkip, and generoſity in his friend, began to diſcourſe over the accidents which had happened: 
in their childhood, and took ſrequent occaſions of reminding him of thoſe favours which we 
have before mentioned his having conferred on him; he then proceeded to the moſt vehe- 
ment profeſſions of friendſhip, and to the moſt ardent expreſſions of joy in this renewal of their 
acquaintance, He at laſt told him with great ſeeming pleaſure, that he believed he had an 
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portunity of ſerving him by the recommendation of a gentleman to his cuſtom, who was 

en on the brink of marriage, and, if he be not already engaged, I will, ſays he, en- 
„ deavour to prevail on him to furniſh his lady with jewels at your ſhop.” 

HeaRTFREE was not backward in thanks to our hero, and, after many earneſt ſolici- 
tations.to dinner, which. were refuſed, they parted for the firſt time. 

Bur here, as it occurs to our memory, that our readers may be ſurpriſed (an accident 
which ſometimes happens in hiſtories of this kind) how Mr. Wild the elder, in his preſent 
capacity, ſhould have been able to maintain his ſon at a reputable ſchool, as this appears to 
have been, it may be neceſſary to inform him, that Mr. Wild himſelf was then a tradeſ- 
man in good buſineſs ; but, by misfortunes in the world, to wit, extravagance and gam- 
ing, he had reduced himſelf to that honourable occupation which we have formelry men- 
tioned, | 2 

Havinc cleared up this doubt, we will now purſue our hero, who forthwith repaired 
to the Count, and having firſt ſettled preliminary atticles concerning diſtributions, he ac- 
quainted him with the ſcheme which he had formed againſt Heartfree; and after conſult- 
ing proper methods to pur it in execution, they began to concert meaſures for the enlarge- 
ment of the Count; on which the firſt, and indeed only point to be conſidered, was to 
raiſe money, not pay his debts, for that would have required an immenſe ſum, and was 
contrary to his inclination or intention, but to procure him bail; for as to his eſcape, M-. 
Snap had taken ſuch precautions that it appeared abſolutely impoſſible. 


CAP. 


Great examples of GREATN ESS in Wild, etw as well by bis behaviour to Bagſhot, as in 


A ſcheme laid firſt to impeje on Heartiree by means of the Count, and then to cheat the Count 
, the booty. | | 


ILD undertook, therefore, to extract ſome money from Bagſhot, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the depredations made on him, had carried off a pretty conſiderable booty 
from their engagemeut at dice the preceding day. He found Mr. Bagſhot in expectation 
of his bail, and, with a countenance full of concern, which he could at any time, with 
wonderful art, put on, told him, that all was diſcovered ; that the Count knew him, and 
intended to proſecute him for the robbery, had not I exerted (ſaid he) my utmoſt intereſt, 
and with great difficulty prevailed on him in caſe you refund the money—* Refund the 
„money l cry'd Bagſhot, that is in your power: for you know what an inconſiderable 
part of it fell to my ſhare. How ! replied; Wild, is this your gratitude to me for ſaving 
pour life? For your own conſcience muſt convince you of your guilt, and with how 
much certainty the gentleman can give evidence againſt you. Marry come up, quoth 
“ Bagſhor, I believe my life alone will not be in danger. I know thoſe who are as guilty 
as myſelf. Do you tell me of conſcience ? Yes, ſirrah! anſwered our hero, taking 
him by the collar, and ſince you dare threaten me l will ſhew you the difference between 
committing a robbery, and conniving at it, which is all I can charge myſelf with. | 
own indeed I ſuſpected when you ſhewed me a ſum of money, that you had not come 
* honeſtly by it. tow, ſays Bagſhot, frightened out of one half of his wits, and amazed 
out of the other, can you deny ?—Yes, you raſcal, anſwered Wild, | do deny every 
thing, and do you find a witneſs to prove it; and, to ſhew you how little apprehenſions 
I have of your power to hurt me, I will have you apprehended this moment.” — At 
which words he offered to break from him; but Bagſhot laid hold of his ſkirts, and, with 
an altered tone and manner, begged him not to be ſo impatient. © Refund then, ſirrab, 
cries Wild, and perhaps I may take pity on you. What muſt I refund ? anſwered Bag- 
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« ſhot, Every farthing in your pocket, replied Wild; then I may have ſome compaſſion 
« on you, and not only ſave your life, but, out of an exceſs of generoſity, may return you 
« ſomething.” At which words Bagſhot ſeeming to heſitate, Wild pretended to make 


to the door, and rapt out an oath of vengeance with ſo violent an emphaſis, that his friend 


no longer preſumed to balance, but ſuffered Wild to ſearch his pockets, and draw forth 
all he found, to the amount of twenty one guineas and a half, which laſt piece our gene- 
rous hero returned him again; telling him, he might now ſleep ſecure, but adviſed him 
for the future never to threaten his friends. 

Tnvs did our hero execute the greateſt exploits with the utmoſt eaſe imaginable, by 
means of thoſe tranſcendent qualities which nature had indulged him with, viz. a bold 
heart, a thundering voice, and a ſteady countenance. 


Wii p now retured to the Count, and informed him that he had got ten guineas of Bag- 


ſhotz for, with great and commendable prudence, he funk the other eleven into his own 
ket; and told him with that money he would procure him bail, which he after prevailed 
on his father, and another gentleman of the ſame occupation, to become for two guineas 
each; ſo that he made lawful prize of fix more, making Bagſhot debtor for the whole ten; 
for ſuch were his great abilities, and ſo vaſt the compaſs of his underſtanding, that he ne- 
ver made any bargain without over-reaching (or, in the vulgar phraſe, cheating) the per- 
ſon with whom he dealt. | 
Tur Count being, by theſe meane, enlarged, the firſt — they did, in order to pro- 
cure credit from tradeſmen, was the taking a handſome houſe ready furniſhed in one of 
the new ſtreets; in which, as ſoon as the Count was ſettled, they proceeded to furniſh him 
with ſervants and equipage, and all the Jn/ignia of a large eſtate proper to impoſe. on 
poor Heartfree. Theſe being all obtained, Wild made a ſecond viſit to his friend, and, 
with much joy in his countenance, acquainted him that he had ſucceeded in his endea- 
yours, and that the gentleman had promiſed to deal with him for the jewels which he in- 
tended to preſent his bride, and which were deſigned to be very ſplendid and coſtly ; he 
therefore appointed him to go to the Count the next morning, and carry with, him a ſet of 
the richeſt and molt beautiful jewels he had, giving him at the ſame time ſome hints of 
the Count's ignorance of that commodity, and that he might extort what price of him he 
pleaſed; but Heartfree told him, not without ſome diſdain, that he ſcorned to take any ſuch 
advantage; and, after expreſſing much gratirude to his friend for his recommendation, he 
promiſed to carry the jewels at the hour, and to the place appointed. 
I aw ſenſible that the reader, if he hath but the leaſt notion of greatneſs, muſt have ſuch 
a contempt for the extreme folly of this fellow, that he will be very little concerned at any 
misfortunes which may befal him in the fequel; for, to have no ſuſpicion, that an old 
ſchool - fellow, with whom he had, in his tendereſt years, contracted a friendſhip, and 
who, on the accidental renewing, of their acquaintance, had proſeſſed the moſt paſſionate 
regard for him, ſhould be very ready to impoſe on him; in ſhort, to conceive that a friend 
ſhould, of his own accord, without any view to his own intereſt, endeavour to do him a 
ſervice ; muſt argue ſuch weakneſs of mind, ſuch ignorance of the world, and ſuch an 
artleſs, ſimple, undeſigning heart, as muſt render the perfon poſſoſſed of it the loweſt crea- 
ture, and the x ropereſt object of contempt imaginable, in the eyes of every man of under- 
ſtanding and di e rnment. * 
Wird remembered that his friend Heartfree's faults were rather in his heart than in his 
head; that though he was ſo mean a fellow, that he was never capable of laying a deſign 
to injure any human creature, yet was he by no means a fool, nor liable to any grols im- 
poſition, unleſs where his heart betrayed him. He therefore inſtructed the Count to take 
only one of his jewels at the firſt interview, and reject the reſt as not fine enough, and or- 
der him to provide fome richer. He ſaid, this management would prevent Heartfree from 
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—_— ready money for the jewel he brought with him, which the Count was preſently 
to diſpoſe of, and by means of that money, and his great abilities at cards and dice, to get 
together as large a ſum as poſſible, which he was to pay down to Heartfree, at the delivery 
of the ſet of jewels, who would be thus void of all manner of ſuſpicion, and would not fail 
to give him credit for the reſidue. | | | 

By this contrivance it will appear in the ſequel, that Wild did not only propoſe to make the 
impoſition on Heartfree, who was (hitherto) void of all ſuſpicion, more certain; but to rob 
the Count himſelf of this ſum. This double method of cheating the very tools who are our 
inſtruments to cheat others, is the ſuperlative degree of greatneſs, and is probably, as far 
as any ſpirit cruſted over with clay can carry it, falling very little fhort of Diaboliſm itlelf. 

Tais method was immediately put in execution, and the Count, the firſt day, took only 
a ſingle brilliant, worth about three hundred pounds, and ordered a necklace, ear-ring-, 
and ſolitaire, of the value of three thouſand more, to be prepared by that day feven-night. 

Tuis interval was employed by Wild in proſecuting his ſcheme of raiſing a gang, in which 
he met with ſuch ſucceſs, that within a few days he had levied ſeveral bold and reſolute fel- 
lows, fit for any enterprize, how dangerous or great ſoever. 

Wr have before remarked, that the trueſt mark of greatneſs is inſatiability. Wild 
had covenanted with the Count to receive three-fourths of the booty, and had, at the ſame 
time, covenanted with himſelt, to ſecure the other fourth part likewiſe, for which he had 
formed a very great and noble deſign 3 but he now ſaw with concern, that ſum, which was 


to be received in hand by Heartfree, in danger of being abſolutely loſt. In order therefore, 
to poſſeſs himſelf of that likewiſe, he contrived that the jewels ſhould be brought in the at- 
- ternoon, and that Heartfree ſhould be detained before the Count could ſee him; ſo that 


che night ſhould overtake him in his return, when two of his gang were ordered to attack 


-and plunder him. 


II. 
5 Containing ſceues of ſoftneſs, love, and honour, all in the great file. 


| HE Count had diſpoſed of his jewel for its full value, and this he had, by dexte- 

rity, raiſed to a thouſand pounds; this ſum therefore he paid down to Heartfree, 
promiſing him the reſt within a month. His houſe, his equipage, his appearance, bur, 
above all, a certain plauſibility in his voice and behaviour would have deceived any, but 
one whoſe great and wiſe heart had diftated to him ſomething within, which would have 
ſecured him from any danger of impoſition from without. Heartfree therefore did not in 
the leaſt ſcruple giving him credit; but as he had in reality procured thoſe jewels of another, 


his own little ſtock not being able to furniſh any thing ſo valuable, he begged the Count 
would be ſo kind to give his note for the money, payable at the time he mentioned; which 


that gentleman did not in the leaſt ſcruple: ſo he paid him the thouſand pound in ſpecie, and 


gave his note for two thouſand eight hundred pounds more to Heartfree, who burnt with gra- 


titude to Wild, for the noble cuſtomer he had recommended to him. 
As ſoon as Heartfree was departed, Wild, who waited in another room, came in, and 


received the caſket from the Count ; it having been agreed between them, that this ſhould 

- be depoſited in his hands, as he was the original contriver of the ſcheme, and was to have 
the largeſt ſhare. Wild having received the caſket, offered to meet the Count late that eve- 
ning to come to a diviſion; but ſuch was the latter's confidence in the honour of our hero, that, 
he ſaid, if it was any inconvenience to him, the next morning would do altogether as well. 
This was more agreeable to Wild, and accordingly an appointment being made for that 
- purpoſe, he ſet out in haſte to purſue Heartfree to the place where the two gentlemen were 


ordered 
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ordered to meet and attack him. Thoſe gentlemen, with noble reſolution, executed their 
purpoſe ; they attacked and ſpoiled the enemy of the whole ſum he had received from the 
Count, | : 

As ſoon as the engagement was over, and Heartfree left ſprawling on the ground, our 
hero, who wiſely declined truſting the booty in his friends hands, tho* he had good expe- 
rience of their honour, made off after the conquerors: at length they being all at a place of 
ſafety, Wild, according to a previous agreement, received nine tenths of the booty; the 
ſubordinate heroes did indeed profeſs ſome little unwillingneſs (perhaps more than was ſtrictly 
conſiſtent with honour) to perform their contract; but Wild, partly by argument, but more 
by oaths and threatnings, prevailed with them to fulfil their promiſe. 

Our hero having thus, with wonderful addreſs, brought this great and glorious action 
to a happy concluſion, reſolved to relax his mind aſter his fatigue, in the converſation of the 
fair. He therefore ſet forwards to his lovely Lætitia; but, in his way, accidentally met 
with a young lady of his acquaintance, Miſs Molly Straddle, who was taking the air in 
Bridges · ſtreet. Miſs Molly ſeeing Mr. Wild, ſtopped him, and with a familiarity pecu- 
liar to a genteel town education, tapp*d or rather ſlapp*d him on the back, and aſked him to 
treat her with a pint of wine, at a neighbouring tavern. The hero, tho? he loved the chaſte 
Lztitia with exceſſive tenderneſs, was not of that low ſniveling breed of mortals, who, as it 
is generally expreſſed, ye themſelves to a woman's apron-ſtrings ;, in a word, who are tainted 
with that mean, baſe, low vice or virtue as it is called, of conſtancy ; therefore he imme- 
diately conſented, and attended her to a tavern famous for excellent wine, known by the 
name of the Rummer and Horſhoe, where they retired to a room by themſelves. Wild 
was very vehement in his addreſſes, but to no purpoſe; the young lady declared ſhe would 
grant no favour till he had made her a preſent; this was immediately complied with, and the 
lover made as happy as he could deſire. 

Txz immoderate fondneſs which Wild entertained for his dear Lætitia, would not ſuffer 
him to waſte any conſiderable time with Miſs Straddle. Notwithſtanding, therefore, all 
the endearments and careſſes of that young lady, he ſoon made an excuſe to go down ſtairs, 
and thence immediately ſet forward to Lætitia, without taking any formal leave of Miſs 
Straddle, or indeed of the drawer, with whom the lady was afterwards obliged to come to 
an account for the reckoning. 

Mx. WiLD, on his arrival at Mr. Snap's, found only Miſs Doſhy at home; that young 
lady being employed alone, in imitation of Penelope, with her thread or worſted; only 
with this difference, that whereas Penelope unravelled by night what ſhe had knit, or wove, 
or 2 by day, ſo what our young heroine unravelled by day, ſhe knit again by night. 
In ſnort, ſhe was mending a pair of blue ſtockings with red clocks; a circumſtance which, 
perhaps, we might have omitted, had it not ſerved to ſhew that there are ſtill ſome ladies of 
this age, who imitate the ſimplicity of the antients. | | 

W1LpD immediately aſked for his beloved, and was informed, that ſhe was not at home. 
He then enquired where ſhe was to be found, and declared, he would not depart t. Il he had 
ſeen her; nay, not till he had married her; for, indeed, his paſſion for her was truly ho- 
nourable; in other words, he had ſo ungovernable a deſire for her perſon, that he would 
go any lengths to ſatisfy it. He then pulled out the Caſker, which he ſwore was full of the 
fineſt jewels, and that he would give them all to her, with other promiſes ; which ſo pre- 
vailed on Miſs Doſhy, who had not the common failure of ſiſters in envying, and often 
endeavouring to diſappoint each other's happineſs, that ſhe deſired Mr. Wild to fit down a 
ſew minutes, whilſt ſhe endeavoured to find her ſiſter, and to bring her to him. The lover 
thanked her, and promiſed to ſtay till her return; and Miſs Doſhy, leaving Mr. Wild to 
his meditations, faſtened him in the kitchen by barring the door (for moſt of the doors in 
this manſion were made to be bolted on the outſide) and then flapping to the door of the 
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houſe with great violence, without going out at it, ſhe ſtole ſoftly up ſtairs, where Miſs 
Lzritia was engaged in cloſe conference with Mr. Bagſhot. Miſs Letty, being informed 
by her ſiſter in a whiſper of what Mr. Wild had ſaid, and what he had produced, told Mr. 
Bagſhor, that a young lady was below to viſit her, whom ſhe would diſpatch with all ima- 
ginable haſte, and return to him. She deſired him therefore to ſtay with patience for her in the 
mean time, and that ſhe would leave the door unlocked, tho? her papa would never forgive 
her if he ſhould diſcover it. Bagſhot promiſed on his honour, not to ſtep without his cham- 
ber; and the two young ladies went ſoftly down ſtairs z when pretending firſt to make their 
entry into the 84h they repaired to the kitchen, where not even the preſence of the chaſte 
Lætitia could reſtore that harmony to the countenance of her lover, which Miſs Theodoſia 
had left kim poſſe fI-d of; for, during her abſence, he had diſcovered the abſence of a purſe 
containing bank notes for goo l. which had been taken from Mr. Heartfree, and which, 
indeed, Miſs Straddle had, in the warmth of his amorous careſſes, unperceived drawn from 
him. However, as he had that perfect maſtery of his temper, or rather of his muſcles, 
which is as neceſſary to the forming a great character, as to the perſonating it on the ſtage, 
he ſoon conveyed a ſmile into his countenance, and concealing as well his misfortune 
as his chagrin at it, began to pay honourable addreſſes to Miſs Letty. This young lady, 
among many other good ingredients, had three very predominant paſſions, to wit, vanity, 
wantonneſs, and avarice. To ſatisfy the firſt of theſe, ſhe imployed Mr, Smirk and compa- 
ny; to the ſecond, Mr. Bagſhot and company; and our hero had the honour and happine!s of 
ſolely engroſſing the third. Now, theſe three ſorts of lovers ſhe had very different ways of 
entertaining. With the firſt, ſhe was all gay and 1 * with the ſecond, all fond and 
rampant ;; and with the laſt, all cold and reſerved. She therefore, told Mr. Wild, with a 
moſt compoſed aſpect, that ſhe was glad he had repented of his manner of treating her at 


their laſt interview, where his behaviour was ſo monſtrous, that ſhe had reſolved never to 


ſee him any more; that ſhe was afraid her own ſex would hardly pardon her the weakneſs 
ſhe was guilty of in receding from that reſolution, which ſhe was perſuaded ſhe never ſhould 
have brought herſelf to, had not her fiſter, who was there to confirm what ſhe ſaid (as 
ſhe did with many oaths) betrayed her into his company, by pretending it was another per- 
ſon to viſit her: but however, as he now thought Free: to give her more convincing 
proofs of his affections (for he had now the caſket in his hand) and ſince ſhe perceived bis 
deſigns were no longer againſt her virtue, but were ſuch as a woman of honour might liſten 
to, ſhe muſt own—aand then ſhe feign'd an heſitation, when Theodoſia began : ** Nay, ſiſ- 
ster, I am reſolved you ſhall counterfeit no longer. I aſſure you, Mr. Wild, ſhe hath the 
« moſt violent paſſion for you in the world; and indeed, dear Tiſhy, if you offer to go 
« back, ſince I plainly ſee Mr. Wild's deſigns are honourable, I will betray all you have 
« ever ſaid. —How, ſiſter, (anſwered Lætitia) I proteſt you will drive me out of the room: 
« 1 did not expect this uſage from you.“ Wild then fell on his knees, and taking hold of 
her hand, repeated a ſpeech which, as the reader may eaſily ſuggeſt it to himſelf, I ſhall not 
here ſer down. He then offered her the caſket, but ſhe gently rejected it; and on a ſecond 
offer, with a modeſt countenance and voice, deſired to know what it contained. Wild then 
opened it, and took forth (with ſorrow I write it, and with ſorrow will it be read) one of 
thoſe beautiful necklaces, with which at the fair of Bartholomew, they deck the well be- 
whirened neck of Thaleſtris queen of Amazons, Anna Bullen, queen Elizabeth, or ſome 
other high princeſs in Drollic ſtory. It was indeed compoſed of that paſte, which Der- 
dæus Magnus, an ingenious toyman, doth at a very moderate price diſpenſe of to the ſe- 
cond rate beaus of the metropolis, For, to open a truth, which we aſk our reader's par- 
don for having concealed from him ſo long; the ſagacious Count, wiſely fearing leaſt ſome 
accident might prevent Mr. Wild's return at the appointed time, had carefully conveyed 
the jewels which Mr, Heartfree had brought with him, into his own pocket; and in their _ 
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had placed in the caſket theſe artificial ſtones, which, tho' of equal value to a philoſopher, 
and perbaps of a much greater to a true admirer of the compoſitions of art, had not how- 
ever the ſame charms in the eyes of Miſs Letty ; who had indeed ſome knowledge of jew- 
els: for Mr. Snap, with great reaſon, conſidering how valuable a part of a lady's educa- 
tion it would be to be well inſtructed in theſe things, in an age when young ladies learn little 
more than how to dreſs themſclves, had in her youth placed Miſs Letty as the hand-maid 
(or houſe-maid as the vulgar call it) of an eminent pawn-broker, The lightning, therefore, 
which ſhould have flaſhed from the jewels, flaſhed from her eyes, and thunder immediately 
followed irom her voice. She be knaved, be-raſcalled, be-rogu-d the unhappy hero, who 
ſtood lent, confounded with aftoniſhment, but more with ſhame and indignation, at be- 
ing thus out-witted and over-reached. At length, he recovered his ſpirits, and throwing - 
down the caſket in a rage, he ſnatched the key from the table ; and without making any 
anſwer to the ladies, who both very plentifully opened upon him, and without taking any 


leave of them, he flew out at the door, and repaired with the atmolt expedition to the 
Count's habitation. 


CS AF FF; 


In which Wild, after many ſruitleſs endeavours to diſcover bis friend, moralizes on bis misfor- 


tune in a ſpeech, which may be of uſe (if rightly underſtood) to ſome other conſiderable 
ſpeech-makers. 


OT the higheſt-fed footman of the higheſt-bred woman of quality knocks with more 

impetuoſity, than Wild did at the Count's door, waich was immediately opened by 
a well-dreſt livery-man, who anſwered that his maſter was not at home. Wild, not fatis- 
fied with this, ſearched the houſe, but to no purpoſe 3 he then ranſacked all the gaming.- 
houſes in town, but found no Count: indeed that gentleman had taken leave of his houte 
the ſame inſtant Mr. Wild had turned his back, and, equipping himſelf with boots and a 
poſt- hor ſe, without taking with him either ſervant, clothes, or any neceſſaries, for the jour - 
ney of a great man, made ſuch mighty expedition that he was now upwards of twenty miles 
on his way to Dover. | 


WiLo, finding his ſearch ineffeRual, reſolved to give it over for that night; he then re- 


tired to his ſeat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, without a fingle farthing in his 


Er he called for a ſneaker of punch, and, placing himſelf on a bench by himſelf, he 
oftly vented the follow ing ſoliloquy: 


% How vain is human GREATNESS! What avail ſuperior abilities, and a noble defiance 
« of thoſe narrow rules and bounds which confine the vulgar ; when our beſt concerted 
«* ſchemes are liable to be defeated ! How unhappy is the ſtate of Pr1GGr1sm ! How im- 
« poſſible for human prudence to foreſee and guard againſt every circumvention ! It is even 

as a game of Cheſs, where, while the rook, or knight, or -biſhop, is buſied in forecaſt- 
ing ſome great enterprize, a worthleſs pawn interpoſes, and diſconcerts his ſcheme. Bet- 
ter had it been for me to have obſerved the ſimple laws of friendſhip and morality, than 
thus to ruin my friend for the benefit of others. I might have commanded his purſe to 
any degree of moderation, I have now diſabled him from the power of ſerving me. 
% Well! but that was not my delign. If I cannot arraign my own conduct, why ſhauld I, 
* like a woman or a child, fit down and lament the diſappointment of chance? Bur can | 
** acquit myſelf of all neglect? Did I not miſbehave in putting it into the power of others to 
* outwit me ? But that is impoſſible to be avoided. ln this a Prig is more unhappy than 
any other: a cautious man may, in a crowd, preſerve his own pockets by keeping his 
hands in them; but while the Prig employs his hands in another's pocket, how ſhall he 
** be able to defend his own! Indeed in this light what can be imagined more miſerable 


&« than 
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e than à Prig ? How dangerous are his acquiſitions! how unſafe, how unquiet his poſſeſſions 


why then ſhould any man wiſh to be a Prig, or where is his greatneſs? I anſwer, in his 
* mind : *cis the inward glory, the ſecret conſciouſneſs of doing great and wonderful actions, 
** which can alone ſupport the truly EAT Man, whether he be a Conqueror, aTV RAN, 
%a STATESMAN, Ora PRIG. Theſe muſt bear him up againſt the private curſe and public 
„ imprecation, and while he is hated and deteſted by all mankind, muſt make him inwardly 
* ſatished with himſelf. For what but ſome ſuch inward ſatisfaction as this could inſpire men 
**. poſſeſſed of power, wealth, of every human bleſſing, which pride, avarice, or luxury could 
deſire, to forſake their homes, abandon eaſe and repoſe, and at the expence of riches and 
s pleaſures, at the price of labour and hardſhip, and at the hazard of all that fortune hath li- 
*© berally given them, could ſend them at the head of a multitude of Prigs called an army, 
to moleſt their neighbours; to introduce rape, rapine, bloodſhed, and every kind of 
- © miſery among their own ſpecies? What but ſome {ſuch glorious appetite of mind could 
_ ©. inflame princes, endowed with the greateſt honours, and enriched with the moſt plenti- 
ful revenues, to deſire maliciouſly to rob thoſe ſubjects of their liberties, who are con- 
tent to ſweat for the luxury, and to bow down their knees to the pride of thoſe very 
e princes? What but this can inſpire them to deſtroy one half of their ſubjects, in order 
to reduce the reſt to an abſolute dependance on their own wills, and on thoſe of their brutal 
* ſucceflors? What other motive could ſeduce a ſubject, poſſeſt of great property in his 
* community, to betray the intereſt of his fellow-ſubjefts, of his brethren, and his poſte- 
* rity, to the wanton diſpoſition of ſuch princes ? Laſtly, what leſs inducement could per- 
ſuade the Prig to forſake the methods of acquiring a ſafe, an honeſt, and a plentiful 
„ livelyhood, and, at the hazard of even life itſelf, and what is miſtakenly called diſho- 
„ nour, to break openly and bravely through the laws of his country, for uncertain, un- 
< fteddy, and unſafe gain? Let me then hold myſelf contented with this reflection, 
* that I have been wiſe, though unſucceſsful, and am a EAT, though an unhappy 
„ man.“ 

His ſoliloquy and his punch concluded together; for he had at every pauſe comforted 
himſelf with a fip. And now it came firſt into his head, that it would be more difficult 
to pay for it, than it was to ſwallow it, when, to his great pleaſure, he beheld, at another 
corner of the room, one of the gentlemen whom he had employed in the attack on Heart- 
free, and who, he doubted not, would readily lend him a guinea or two; but he had the 
mortification, on applying to him, to hear that the gaming - table had ſtript him of all the 
booty which his own generoſity had left in his poſſeſſion. He was therefore obliged to 
purſue his uſual method on ſuch occaſions 7 ſo, cocking his hat fiercely, he marched out 
of the room without making any excuſe, or any one daring to make the leaſt demand. 


cc 


. 


Containing many ſurpriſing adventures, which our Hero, with cxrar GRTATN ESS at- 
| chieved. 


E will now leave our hero to take a ſhort repoſe, and return to Mr. Snap's, where 
| at Wild's departure the fair Theodoſia had again betaken herſelf to her ſtocking, 
and Miſs Letty had retired up ſtairs to Mr. Bagſhot ; but that gentleman had broken his 
parole, and, having conveyed himſelf below ſtairs behind a door, he took the opportunity 
of Wild's ſally to make his eſcape. We ſhall only obſerve, that Miſs Letty's ſurprize was 
the greater, as ſhe had, notwithſtanding her promile to the contrary, taken the precaution to 
turn the key; but, in her hurry, ſhe did it ineffectually. How wretched muſt have been 
the ſituation of this young creature, who had not only loſt a lover, on whom her waa 

| cart 
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heart perfectly doated, but was expoſed to the rage of an injured father, tenderly jealous of 
his honour, which was deeply engaged to the ſheriff of London and Middleſex, for the ſafe 
cuſtody of the ſaid Bagſhor, and for which two very good reſponſible friends had given not 
only their words but their bonds. | | 

Bur let us remove our eyes from this melancholy object, and ſurvey our hero, who, af- 
ter a ſucceſsleſs ſearch for Miſs Straddle, with wonderful greatneſs of mind, and ſteddineſs 
of countenance, went early in the morning to viſit his friend Heartfree, at a time when the 
common herd of friends would have forſaken and avoided him. He entered the room 
with a chearful air, which he preſently changed into ſurprize on ſeeing his friend in a night- 
gown, with his wounded head bound about with linen, and looking extremely pale from a 
great effuſion of blood, When Wild was informed by Heartfree what had happened, bie 
firſt expreſſed great ſorrow, and afterwards ſuffered as violent agonies of rage againſt the 
robbers to burſt from him. Heartfree, in compaſſion to the deep impreſſions his misſor- 
tune ſeemed to make on his friend, endeavoured to lefſen it as much as poſſible, at the 
ſame time exaggerating the obligation he owed to Wild, in which his wife likewiſe ſeconded 
him; and they break faſted with more comfort than was reaſonably to be expected after ſuch 
an accident. Heartfree expreſſing great ſatisfaction that he had put the Count's note in 
another . adding, that ſuch a loſs would have been fatal to him; “ for, to 
e confels the truth to you, my dear friend, ſaid he, I have had ſome loſſes lately which 
« have greatly 18 my affairs; and though I have many debts due to me from 
« people of great faſhion, 1 aſſure you I know not where to be certain of getting a ſhilling.” 
Wild greatly felicitated him on the lucky accident of preſerving his note, and then pro- 
ceeded, with much acrimony, to inveigh againſt the barbarity of people of faſhion, who 
kept tradeſmen out of their money, 

WHILE they amuſed themſelves with diſcourſes of this kind, Wild, meditating within 
himſelf whether he ſhould borrow or ſteal from his friend, or indeed whether he could not 
effect both, the apprentice brought a bank-note of 500 l. in to Heartfree, which, he ſaid, a 
gentlewoman in the ſhop, who had been looking at ſome jewels, defired him to exchange. 
Heartfree looking at the number, immediately recollected it to be one of thoſe he had been 
robbed of, With this diſcovery he acquainted Wild, who, with the notable preſence of 
mind, and unchanged complexion, ſo effential to a great character, adviſed him to proceed 
cautiouſly ; and offered (as Mr. Heartfree himſelf was, he ſaid, too much fluſtered to ex- 
amine the woman with ſufficient art) to take her into a room in his houſe alone, He would, 
he ſaid, perſonate the maſter of the ſhop, would pretend to ſhew her ſome jewels, and 
would undertake to get ſufficient information out of her to ſecure the rogues, and molt pro- 
bably all their booty. This propoſal was readily and thankfully accepted by Heartfree. 
Wild went immediately up ſtairs into the room appointed, whither the apprentice, accord- 
ing to appointment, conducted the lady. 

Taz apprentice was ordered down ſtairs the moment the lady entered the room; and Wild, 
having ſhut the door, approached her with great ferocity in his looks, and began to expa- 
tiate on the complicated baſeneſs of the crime ſhe had been guilty of; but though he ut- 
tered many good leſſons of morality, as we doubt whether from a particular reaſon they may 
work any very good effect on our reader, we ſhall omit his ſpeech, and only mention his 
concluſion, which was by aſking her, what mercy ſhe could now expect from him? Miſs 
Straddle, for that was the young lady, who had had a good education, and had been more 
than once preſent at the Old Baily, very confidently denied the whole charge, and faid, ſhe 
had received the note from a friend. Wild then raiſing his voice, told her, ſhe ſhould be 
immediately committed, and ſhe might depend on being convicted; “ but, added he, 
changing his tone, © as I have a violent affection for thee, my dear Straddle, if you will 


follow my advice, I promiſe you on my honour, to forgive you, nor ſhall you be ON 
| | *© Calle 
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called in queſtion on this account. Why, what would you have me to do, Mr, Wild, 
c replied the young lady, with a pleaſanter aſpet. You muſt know then, ſaid Wild, the 
„ money you picked out of my pocket (nay, by G—d you did, and if you offer to flinch, 
you ſhall be convicted of it, I won at play of a fellow who, it ſeems, robbed my friend 
of it; you muſt, therefore, give an information on oath againſt one Thomas Fierce, 
and ſay, that you received the note from him, and leave the reſt to me. I am certain, 
Molly, you muſt be ſenſible of your obligations to me, who return good for evil to you 
in this manner.” U he lady readily conlented: and advanced to embrace Mr. Wild, 
who ſtept a little back and cry'd: “ Hold, Molly; there are two other notes of 2001. 
„each to be accounted for, where are they ?** The lady proteſted with the moſt ſolemn 
aſſeverations that ſhe knew of no more; with which, when Wild was not fatisfied, ſhe 
cry'd : I will ſtand ſearch.” * That you ſhall, anſwered Wild, and ſtand trip too :” he 
then proceeded to tumble and ſearch her, but to no purpoſe, till at laſt ſhe burſt into tears, 
and declared ſhe would tell the truth (as indeed ſhe did ;) ſhe then confeſſed that ſhe 
had diſpoſed of the one to Jack Swagger, a great favourite of the ladies, being an Iriſh 
gentleman, who had been bred clerk to an attorney, afterwards whipt out of a regiment of 
dragoons, and was then a Newgate-ſollicitor, and a bawdy-houſe bully ; and as for the 
other, ſhe had laid it all out that very morning in brocaded-filks, and Flanders lace. With 
this account Wild, who indeed knew it to be a very probable one, was forced to be con- 
tented ; and now abandoning ail further thoughts of what he ſaw was irretrievably loſt, he 
gave the lady ſome further inſtructions, and then, deſiring her to ſtay a few minutes behind 
him, he returned to his friend, and acquainted him that he had diſcovered the whole 
roguery; that the woman had confeſſed from whom ſhe had received the note, and pro- 
miſed to give an information before a juſtice of peace; adding, he was concerned he could 
not attend him thither, being obliged to go to the other end of the town to receive thirty 
pounds, which he was to pay that evening. Heartfree ſaid that ſhould not prevent him of 
his company, for he could eaſily lend him ſuch a trifle. This was accordingly done and ac- 
cepted, and Wild, Heartfree, and the lady went to the juſtice together, 

Tax warrant being granted, and the conſſable being acquainted by the lady, who re- 
ceived her information from Wild of Mr. Fizrce's haunts, he was eaſily apprehended, 
and, being confronted by Miſs Straddle, who ſwore poſitively to him, though ſhe hi 
never ſeen him before ; he was committed to Newgate, where he immediately conveyed 


an information to Wild of what had happened, and in the evening received a vilit trom 
him. | 


«c 
cc 
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Wir p affected great concern for his friend's misfortune, and as great ſurprize at the means 
by which it was brought about. However, he told Fierce that he mult certainly be mil- 
taken in that point, of his having had no acquaintance with Mils Straddle; but added that he 
would find her out, and endeavour to take off her evidence; which, he obſcrved, did nit 
come home enough to endanger him; beſides, he would ſecure him witneſſes of an Adi, 
and five or [ix to his character; ſo that he need be under no apprehenſion, for his confiuc- 
ment till che ſeſſions would be his only puniſhment. 

FizRCE, who was greatly comforted by theſe aſſurances of his friend, returned him many 
thanks, and both ſhaking cach other very earneſtly by the hand, with a very hearty embrace 
they ſcparated. | 

Taz heroconſidered with himſelf that the ſingle evidence of Miſs Straddle would not be 
ſufficient to convict Fierce, whom he reſolved to hang, as he was the perſon who had prin- 
cipally refuſed to deliver him the ſtipulated ſhare of the booty; he therefore went in quelt 
of Mr. James Sly, the gentleman who had aſſiſted in the exploit; and ſound, and acquaint- 
ed him with the apprehending of Fierce, Wild then intimating his fear, leaſt Fierce ſhould 
impeach Sly, adviſed hint to be beforehand, to ſurrender himſelf to a juſtice of peace, 
ofter 
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offer himſelf as an evidence. Sly approved Mr. Wild's opinion, went directly to a magi- 
ſtrate, and was by him committed to the Gate-houſe, with a promiſe of being admitted evi- 
dence againſt his companion. | : 

FreRCE was, in a few days, brought to his trial at the Old Bailey, where, to his great 
confuſion, his old friend Sly appeared againſt him, as did Miſs Straddle. His only hopes 
were now in the aſſiſtances which our hero had promiſed him. Theſe unhappily failed him: 
ſo that the evidence being plain againſt him, and he making no defence, the jury convicted 
him, the court condemned him, and Mr. Ketch executed him. 

Wirn ſuch infinite addreſs, did this truly great man know to play with the paſſions of 
men, to ſet them at variance with each other, and to work his own purpoſes out of thoſe 
jealouſies and apprehenſions, which he was wonderfully ready at creating by means of thoſe 
great arts, which the vulgar call treachery, diſſembling, promiſing, lying, falſhood, Sc. 
but which are by great men ſummed up in the collective name of policy, or politics, or ra- 


ther pollitrics ; an art of which, as it is the higheſt excellence of human nature, perhaps our 
great man was the moſt eminent maſter, 


CNA EF. VE 
Of Hats. 


ILD had now got together a very conſiderable gang, compoſed of undone game- 
ſters, ruined bailiffs, broken tradeſmen, idle apprentices, attorneys clerks, and 
loole and diſorderly youth, who being born to no fortune, nor bred to any trade or pro- 
feſſion, were willing to live luxuriouſly without labour. As theſe perſons wore diffe- 
rent Principles, i. e. Hats, frequent diſſentions grew among them. There were particu- 
larly two parties, viz. thoſe who wore hats Dez cocked, and thoſe who preferr'd the 

Nab or trencher hat, with the brim flapping over their eyes. The former were called Cava- 
liers and Tory Rory Ranter Boys, &c. The latter went by the ſeveral names of Wags, Round- 
heads, Shake-Bags, Old-Nolls, and ſeveral others. Between theſe, continual jars aroſe ; 
infomuch, that they grew in time to think there was ſomething eſſential in their differences, 
and that their intereſts were incompatible with each other, whereas, in truth, the difference 
lay only in the faſhion of their hats. Wild therefore, having aſſembled them all at an ale- 
houſe on the night after Fierce's execution, and perceiving evident marks of their miſun- 
derſtanding, trom their behaviour to each other, addreſſed them in the following gentle, but 
forcible manner . Gentlemen, I am aſhamed to ſee men embarked in ſo great and glo- 
* rious an undertaking, as that of robbing the public, ſo fooliſhly and weakly diſſenting 
among themſelves. Do you think the firſt inventors of hats, or at leaſt of the diſtinctions 
* between them, really conceived that one form of hats ſhould inſpire a man with divinity, 


another 


* There is ſomething very myſterious in this ſpeech, which probably that cbapter written by Ariſtotle on this 
ſubject. which is mentioned by a French author, might have $. 42g ſome light into ; but that is 2 among 
the loſt works of that philoſopher. It is remarkable, that Galerus, which is Latin for a Hat, fignifies likewiſe a 
Dog-fiſh, as the Greek word Kun doth the Skin of that Animal; of which I ſuppoſe the hats or helmets of the 
ancients were compoſed, as ours at preſent are of the beaver or rabbit. Sophocles, in the latter end of his Ajax, 
alludes to a method of cheating in hats, and the ſcholiaſt on the ne tells us of one Crephontes. Who was a ma- 
ſter of the art. It is obſervable likewiſe, that Achilles, in the firit Iliad of Homer, tells Agamemnon, in anger, 
that he had dog's eyes. Now, as the eyes of a dog are handſomer than thoſe of almoſt any other animal ; this 
could be no term of reproach. He muſt therefore mean that he had a hat on, which, perhaps, from the creature it 
was made of, or from ſome other reaſon, might have been a mark of infamy. This ſuperſtitious opinion may 
account for that cuſlom, which hath deſcended through all nations, of ſhewing reſpect by pulling off this oo 
vering ; and that no man is eſteemed fit to converſe with his ſuperiors with it on. I ſhall conclude this learned 
note, with remarking, that the term Old Hat, is at preſent uſed by the vulgar, in no very honourable ſenſe. 

Var, II. 8 , N n | 
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< another with law, another with learning, or another with brayery ? No, they meant no 
more by theſe outward ſigns, than to impoſe on the vulgar, and inſtead of putting great 
men to the trouble of acquiring or maintaining the ſubſtance, to make it 5 that 
they condeſcend to wear the type or ſhadow of it. You do wiſely, therefore, when 
in a crowd, to amuſe the mob by quarrels on ſuch accounts, that while they are liſtening 
to your Jargon, you may, with the greater caſe and ſafety, pick their pockets: but ſurely 
to be in earneſt,” and privately to keep up ſuch a ridiculous contention among yourſelves, 
muſt argue the higheſt folly and abſurdity. When you know you are all Prigs, what difte- 
rence can a broad or a narrow brim create? Is a Prig leſs a Prig in one hat than in another 
If the public ſhould be weak enough to intereſt themſelves in your quarrels, and to prefer 
one pack to the other, while both are aiming at their purſes; it is your buſineſs to laugh 
eat, not imitate their folly, What can be more ridiculous than for gentlemen to quatre 
about hats, when there is not one among you, whoſe hat is worth a farthing. What :; 
the uſe of a har, farther than to keep the head warm, or to hide a bald crown from the 
public? It is the mark of a gentleman to move his hat on every occaſion ; and in courts 
and noble aſſemblies, no man ever wears one. Let me hear no more therefore of this 
childiſh diſagreement, but all roſs up your hats together with one accord, and conſider that 
has as the beſt, which will contain the largeſt booty.“ He thus ended his ſpeech, which 


was followed by a murmuring applauſe, and immediately all preſent toſſed their hats toge- 
ther as he had commanded them. | 
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Sewing the conſequence which attended Heartfree's adventures with Wild; all natural, and 
— common enough to little wretches who deal with Great Men; together with ſome precedents if 
letters, being the different methods of anſwering a dun. 


J ET us now return to Heartfree, to whom the Count's note which he had paid away, 
| was returned, with an account that the drawer was not to be found, and that, on cr- 
quiring after him, they had heard he had run away, and conſequently the money was now 
demanded of the indorſer. The apprehenſion of ſuch a loſs would have affected any mar 
of buſineſs, but much more one whoſe unavoidable ruin it muſt prove. He expreſſcd h 
much concern and confulion on this occaſion, that the proprietor of the note was trightnec, 
and reſolved to loſe no time in ſecuring what he could. So that, in the afternoon of th: 
ſame day, Mr. Snap was commiſſioned to pay Heartfree a viſit, which he did with his uſual 
formality, and conveyed him to his own houſe. 

Mas. Heartfree was no ſooner informed of what had happened to her huſband, than ſhe 
raved like one diſtracted; but after ſhe had vented the firſt agonies of her paſſion in trars 
and lamentations, ſhe applied herſelf to all poſſible means to. procure her huſband's libeity. 
She haſtened to beg her neighbours to ſecure bail for him. But as the news had arrived at ther 
- houſes before her, ſhe found none of them at home, except an honeſt Quaker, whoſe {t- 

vants durſt not tell a lie. However, ſhe ſucceeded no better with him, for unluckily de 
had made an affirmation the day before, that he would never be bail for any man. Alter 
many fruitleſs efforts of this kind, ſhe repaired to her huſband to comfort him, at lcaſt wit! 
her preſence. She found him ſealing the laft of ſeveral letters, which he was diſpatching 
to his friends and creditors. The moment he ſaw her, a ſudden joy ſparkled in his eyes, 
which, however, had a very ſhort duration; for deſpair ſoon cloſed them again; nor could 
he help burſting into ſome paſſionate expreſſions. of concern for her and his little fam!!y; 
which ſhe, on her part, did her utmoſt to leflen, by endeavouring to mitigate the loſs, and to 
raiſe in him hopes from the Count, who might, ſhe ſaid, be poſſibly only gone into the my 
: 2 
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She comforted him likewiſe, with the expectation of favour from his acquaintance» 
eſpecially from thoſe whom he had in a particular manner obliged and ſerved. Laſtly, ſhe 
conjured him, by all the value-and eſteem he profeſſed for her, not to endanger his health, on 
which alone depended her happineſs, by too great an indulgence of grief; aſſuring him that 
no ſtate - life could appear unbappy to her with him, unleſs his own ſorrow or diſcontent 
made it ſo. 

In this manner did this weak, poor-ſpirited woman attempt to relieve her huſband's 
pains, which it would have rather become her to aggravate, by not only painting out his 
miſery in the livelieſt colours imaginable, but by upbraiding him with that folly and confi- 
dence which had occaſioned it, and by lamenting her own hard fate, in being obliged to 
ſhare his ſufferings. 

HEeaRTFREE returned this goodneſs (as it is called) of his wife, with the warmeſt gra- 
tude, and tuey paſſed an hour in a ſcene of tenderneſs, too low and contemptible to be re- 


counted to our great readers. We ſhall therefore omit all ſuch relations, as they tend only 
to make human nature low and ridiculous. 


Trose meſſengers who had obtained any anſwers to his letters now returned. We ſhall 
here copy a few of them, as they may ſerve for precedents to others who have an occaſion, 
which happens commonly enough in genteel life, to anſwer the impertinence of a dun. 


BI. 
MR. HEART TRE, 


M Lord commands me to tell you, he is very much ſurprized at your aſſurance in 
aſking for money, which you know hath been fo little while due; however, as he 
intends to deal no longer at your ſhop, he hath ordered me to pay you as ſoon as I ſhall 
have caſh in hand, which, conſidering many diſburſements for bills long due, Ec. can't 
poſſibly promiſe any time, Sc. at preſent. And am | | * 


Your humble ſervant, 
Roo kR MoRECRAT r. 


LS at 6: 
Dran Sir, 


T HE money, as you truly ſay, hath been three years due, but upon my ſoul I am 
at preſent incapable of paying a farthing ; but as I doubt not, very ſhortly, not only 
to content that ſmall bill, but likewiſe to lay out very conſiderable further ſums at your houſe, 
hope you will meet with no inconvenience by this ſhort delay in, dear Sir, | 
Your moſt ſincere 
humble ſerygnt, 


CA CounTtLy, 


N n 2 LE T- 
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n MI. 


Mx. Hz ARTTRER. 


] BEG you would not acquaint my huſband of the trifling debt between us; for, 

as I know you to be a very good-natured man, I will truſt you with a ſecret ; he gave 
me the money long ſince to diſcharge it, which I had the ill luck to loſe at play. You may 
be aſſured 1 will ſatisfy you the firſt opportunity, and am, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


25 | CarH. Ruppers, 
Pleaſe to preſent my compliments to Mrs. Heartfree. 


ern I 


Ms. Thomas HzarTragt, Sin, 
yo URS received; but as to ſum mentioned therein, doth not ſuit at preſent 


Your humble ſervant, 
PzTzk. Pounce. 


EX V. 

. 

I AM ſincerely ſorry it is not at. preſent poſſible for me to comply with your requeſt, 
eſpecially after ſo many obligations received on my ſide, of which I ſhall always enter- 

tain the moſt greateful memory. I am very greatly concerced at your misfortunes, and 


would have waited upon you in perſon, but am not at preſent very well, and, beſides, am 
obliged to go this evening to Vaux-hall. I am, Sir, | 


Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
| Cana. Easy, 
P. S. I hope good Mrs. Heartfree and the dear little ones are well. 


TraxrE were more letters to much the ſame purpoſe ; but we propoſed giving our reader 
a a taſte only. Of all theſe, the laft was infinitely the moſt grating to poor Heartfree, as it 
came from one to whom, when in dftreſs, he had himſelf eat a derable fum, and of 
* whoſe preſent flouriſhing circumſtances he was welt aſſured. 


c H A P. VIII. 
In which our hero carries GREATNESS fe an immoderate height. 


ET us remove, therefore, as faſt as we can this deteſtable picture of ingratitude, and 
preſent the much more _— portrait of that aſſurance to which the French very 
properly annex the — of C 
our hero appeared be 


ood. Heartfree had ſcarce done reading his letters, when 
his eyes ; not with that aſpect with which a pitiful parſon meets his 

ok patron, 
| 5 


. 
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patron, after having oppoſed him at an election, or which a doctor wears, when ſneaking 
away from a door, where he is informed of his patient's death; not with that down caſt coun- 
tenance which betrays the man, who, after a ſtrong conflict between virtue and vice, hath 
ſurrendered his mind to the latter, and is diſcovered in his firſt treachery 3 but with that 
noble, bold, great confidence with which a prime miniſter aſſures his dependent, that the 
place he promiſed him was diſpoſed of before. And ſuch concern and uneaſineſs as he ex- 
preſſes in his looks on thoſe occaſions did Wild teſtify on the firſt meeting of his friend. 
And as the ſaid prime miniſter chides you for negle& of your intercſt, in not having aſked 
in time, ſo did our hero attack Heartfree for his giving credit to the Count; and, without 
ſuffering him to make any anſwer, proceeded in a torrent of words to overwhelm him with 
abuſe; which, however friendly its intention might be, was ſcarce to be outdone by an 
enemy. By theſe means Heartfree, who might perhaps otherwiſe have vented ſome little 
concern for that recommendation which Wild had given him to the Count, was totally pre- 
vented from any ſuch endeavour, and, like an invading prince, when attacked in his own- 
dominions, forced to recal his whole ſtrength to defend himſelf at home. This indeed he- 
did ſo well, by inſiſting on the figure and outward appearance of the Count and his equi - 
page, that Wild at length grew a little more gentle, and with a ſigh ſaid, I confeſs I 
« have the leaſt reaſon of all mankind to cenſure another for an imprudence of this nature, 
eas Jam myſelf the moſt eaſy to be impoſed upon, and indeed have been ſo by this Count, 
« who, if he be inſolvent, hath cheated me of five hundred pounds. Bur, for my own 
« part,. ſaid he, I. will not yet deſpair, nor would I have-you. Many men have found it 
« convenient to retire, or abſcond for a while, and afterwards have paid their debts, or at 
c leaſt handſomely compounded them. This I am certain of, ſhould a compoſition take 
« place, which is the worſt I think that can be apprehended, I ſhall be the only loſer ; for 
« I ſhall. think myſelf obliged in honour to repair your loſs, even though you muſt confeſs 
sit was principally owing to your own folly. Z—ds! had I imagined it neeeſſaty, I would 
« have cautioned you; but I thought the part of the town where he lived, ſufficient 
« caution not to truſt him.——And ſuch .a ſum! The devil muſt have been in you 
„certainly!“ 

Tunis was a degree of impudence beyond poor Mrs. Heartfree's imagination. Tho' (te 
had before vented the moſt violent execrations on Wild, ſhe was now thoroughly ſatisfied 
of his innocence, and begged him not to inſiſt any longer on what he perecived ſo deeply 
affected her huſband. She ſaid, trade could not be carried on without credit, and ſurely 


he was ſufficiently juſtified in giving it to ſuch a perſon as the Count appeared to be. Be- 


ſides, ſhe ſaid, reflections on what was paſt and irretrievable would be of little ſervice ; that 
their preſent buſineſs was to conſider how to prevent the evil conſequences which threatened, 
and firſt to endeavour to procure her huſband his liberty. Why doth he not procure bail ? 
ſaid Wild. Alas! Sir, ſaid ſhe, we have applicd to many of our acquaintance in vain; we 
have met with excuſes even where we could leaſt expect them. Not bail! anſwered Wild, 
« ina paſſion, he ſhal} have bail, if there is any in the wopld. It is now very late, but truſt .. 
eme to procure him bail to-morrow morning.“ 

Mas. Heartfree received theſe profrſſions with tears, and told Wild he was a friend in- 
deed, She then propoſed to ſtay that evening with her huſband ; but he would not permit 
her, on account of his little family, whom he would not agree to truſt to the care of ſer- 
vants in this time of confuſion. 

A Hacks EY coach. was then ſent for, but without fucceſs ; for theſe, like hackney friends, 
always offer themſelves in the ſun-ſhine, but are never to be found when you want them. 
And as for a chair, Mr. Snap lived in a part of the town which chairmen very little frequent. 
The good woman was therefore obliged to walk home, whither the gallant Wild offered to 
atend her as a protector. This favour was thankfully accepted, and the huſband * wife 

a aving.. 
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having taken a tender leave of each other, the former was locked in, and the letter locked 


out by the hands of Mr. Snap himſelf. 


As this viſit of Mr. Wild's to Heartfree may ſeem one of thoſe paſſages in hiſtory, which 
-writers, 'Nrawcanſir-like, introduce only becauſe they dare; indeed as it may ſeem ſomewhat 
contradictory to the greatneſs of our hero, and may tend to blemiſh his character with an 
imputation of that kind of friendſhip, which ſavours too much of weakneſs and imprudence; 
it may be neceſſary to account for this viſit, eſpecially to our more ſagacious readers, whole 
ſatisfaction we ſhall always conſult in the moſt eſpecial manner. They are to know then, 
that at the firſt interview with Mrs. Heartfree, Mr. Wild had conceived that paſſion, or 
affection, or friendſhip, or defire for that handſome creature, which the gentlemen of this 
our age agree to callLove z and which is indeed no other than that kind of affection which, 
after the exerciſe of the dominical day is over, a luſty divine is apt to conceive for the well. 
dreſt ſurloin or handſome buttock, which the well-edified ſquire, in gratitude fets beſore 
him, and which, ſo violent is his love, he devours in imagination the moment he ſecs it. 
Not leſs ardent was the hungry paſſion of our hero, who, from the moment he had caſt his 
eyes on that charming diſh, had caſt about in his mind by what method he might come at 
it. This, as he perceived, might molt eaſily be effected after the ruin of Hearttree, which, 
for other confiderations, he had intended. So he poſtponed all endeavours for this purpoſe, 
till he had firſt effected what, by order of time, was regularly to precede this latter de. 
ſign: with ſuch regularity did this our hero conduct. all his ſchemes, and fo truly ſuperivr 
was he to all the efforts of paſſion, which ſo often diſcoacert and diſappoint the nobleſt views 
.of others. | 


. 


Mere GREATNESS ## Wild. A low ſcene between Mrs. Heartfree and ber children, and 4 
| ſebeme of our hero, worthy the higheſt admiration, and even aſtoniſhment. 


HEN firſt Wild conducted his flame (or rather his diſh, to continue our metaphor) 
| from the proprietor, he had projected a gelign of conveying her to one of thoſe eat- 
ing-houſes in Covent-Garden, where female fleſh is deliciouſly dreſt, and ſerved up to the 
greedy appetites of young gentlemen; but fearing leſt ſhe ſhould not come readily enough 
into his wiſhes, and that, by too eager and haſty a purſuit, he ſhould fruſtrate his future 
expectations, and Juckily at the ſame time a noble hint ſuggeſting itſelf to him, by which 
he might almoſt inevitably ſecure his pleaſure, together with his profit, he contented him- 
ſelf with waiting on Mrs, Heartfree home, and, after many proteſtations of friendſhip and 
ſervice to her huſband, took his leave, and promiſed to vilit her early in the morning, and 
to conduct her back to Mr. Snap's. | 
W1Lp now retired to a night-cellar, where he found ſeveral of his acquaintance, with 
whom he ſpent the remaining part of the night in revelling ; nor did the leaſt compaſſion 
for Heartfree's misfortunes diſturb the pleaſure of his cups. So truly great was his ſoul, 
that it was abſolutely compoſed, ſave that an impreſſion of Miſs Tiſhy's making ſome dil- 
covery (as ſhe was then in no good temper towards him) a little ruffled and diſquieted the 
perfect ſerenity he would otherwiſe have enjoyed. As he had, therefore, no opportunity 
of ſeeing her that evening, he wrote her a letter full of ten thouſand proteſtations of honour- 
able love, and (which he more depended on) containing as many promiſes, in order to bring 
the young lady into good humour, without acquainting her in the leaſt with his ſuſpicion, or 
giving her any caution: for it was his conſtant maxim, never to put it into any one's head 
to do you a miſchief, by acquainting him that it is in his power. 6 
| Wi 
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We muſt now return to Mrs. Heartfree, who paſt a ſleepleſs night in as great agonies and 
horror for the abſence of her huſband, as a fine 'well-bred woman would feel at the return 
of her's from a long voyage or journey. In the morning the children being brought to her, 
the eldeſt aſked, where dear Papa was? At which ſhe could not refrain from burſting into 
tears. The child perceiving it, ſaid, Don't cry Mama, I am ſure Papa would not ſtay abroad 
| if be could belpit, At theſe words ſhe caught the child in her arms, and throwing herſelf 

into the chair, in an agony of paſſion, cried out, No, my child, nor ſhall all the malice of bell 
keep us long aſunder. 

THESE are circumſtances which we ſhould not, for the amuſement of ſix or ſeven rea- 
ders only, have inſerted, had they not ſerved to ſhew, that there are weakneſſes in vulgar 
life, to which great minds are ſo entirely ſtrangers, that they have not even an idea of them; - 
and, ſecondly, by expoſing the folly of this low creature, to ſet off and elevate that great- 
nels, of which we endeavour to draw a true portrait in this hiſtory. 

W1Lp entering the room, found the mother with one child in her arms, and the other 
at her knee. After paying her his compliments, he deſired her to diſmiſs the children and 
{crvant, for that he had ſomething of the greateſt moment to impart to her. 

Sur immediately complied with his requeſt, and, the door being ſhur, aſked him with 
great eagerneſs if he had ſuccceeded in his intentions of procuring the bail. He anſwered, 
he had not endeavoured at it yet; for a ſcheme had entered into his head, by which ſhe 
might certainly preſerve her huſband, herſclf, and her family. In order to which he ad- 
viſed her inſtantly to remove with the moſt valuable jewels ſhe had to Holland, before any 
ſtatute of bankruptcy iſſued to prevent her; that he would himſelf attend her thither, and 
place her in ſafety, and then return to deliver her huſband, who would be thus eaſily 
able to ſatisfy his creditors. He added, that he was that inſtant come from Snap's, where 
he had communicated the ſcheme to Heartfree, who had greatly approved of it, and deſired 
her to put it in execution without delay, concluding that a moment was not to be loſt. 

Tux mention of her huſband's approbation left no doubt in this poor woman's breaſt, ſhe 
only deſired a moment's time to pay him a viſit, in order to take her leave. But Wild pe- 
remptorily refuſed ; he ſaid by every moment's delay ſhe riſqued the ruin of her family; 
that ſhe would be abſent only a few days from him, for that the moment he had lodged her 
ſafe in Holland, he would return, procure her huſband his liberty, and bring him to her. 
L have been the unfortunate, the innocent cauſe of all my dear Tom's calamity, Madam, ſaid 
he; and I will periſh with him, or ſee him out of it. Mrs. Heartfree overflowed with ac- 
knowledgments of his goodneſs ; but ſtill begged for the ſhorteſt interview with her huſ- 
band. Wild declared, that a minute's delay might be fatal; and added, tho* with the voice 
of ſorrow: rather than of anger, that if ſhe had not reſolution enough to execute the 
commands he brought her from her huſband, his ruin would lie at her door; and, for his 
own part, he muſt give up any farther meddling in his affairs. 

Sax then propoſed to take her children with her: but Wild would not permit it, ſaying, 
they would only retard their flight, and that it would be properer for her huſband to bring. 
them. He at length abſolutely prevailed on this poor woman, who immediately packed up 
the moſt valuable effects ſhe could find, and, after taking a tender leave of her infants, 
earneſtly commended them to the care of a very faithful ſervant. Then they: called a hack- 
ney- coach, which conveyed them to an inn, where they were furniſhed with a chariot and 
fix, in which they ſet forward for Harwich. 

Wil p rode with an exulting heart; ſecure, as he now thought himſelf, of the- poſſeſſion 
of that lovely woman, together with a rich cargo. In ſhort, he enjoyed in his mind all the- 
happineſs which unbridled luſt and rapacious avarice could promiſe him. As to the poor 
creature, who was to fatisfy theſe paſſions, her whole foul was employed in reflecting on the 

condition of her huſband and children. A ſingle word ſcarce eſcaped her lips, tho' many a 
| | tear. 
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tear guſhed from her brilliant eyes, which, if I may uſe a coarſe expreſſion, ſerved only at 
delicious ſauce to heighten the appetite of Wild. 


£ 


FO. PIX. 
Sea- adventures very new and ſurpriſing. 


HEN they arrived at Harwich, they found a veſſel, which had put in there, juſt 
* ready to depart for Rotterdam. So they went immediately on board, and ſailed 
with a fair wind ; but they had hardly proceeded out of ſight of land, when a ſudden and 
violent ſtorm aroſe, and drove them to the South-Weſt ; infomuch that the captain appre- 
hended it impoſlible.to avoid the Goodwin ſands, and he and all his crew gave themſelves 
for loſt. Mrs. Heartfree, who had no other apprehenſions from death, but thoſe of leaving 
her dear huſband and children, fell on her knees to beſeech the Almighty's favour, when 
Wild, with a contempt of danger truly great, took a reſolution as worthy to be admired 
perhaps as any recorded of the braveſt hero, ancient or modern; a reſolution, which plainly 
«proved him to have theſe two qualifications To neceſſary to a hero, to be ſuperior to all the 
-.energies of fear or pity. He ſaw the tyrant death ready to reſcue from him his intended 
Prey, which he had yet devoured only in imagination. He therefore ſwore he would pre- 
went him, and immediately attacked the poor-wretch, who was in the urmoſt agonies of de- 
pair, firſt with ſolicitation, and afterwards witk force. 

Mas.“ Heartfree, the moment ſhe underſtood his meaning, which, in her preſent temp&« 
of mind, and in the opinion ſhe held of him, ſhe did not immediately, rejected him with 
all the repulſes which indignation and horror could animate : but when he attempted vio- 

lence, ſhe filled the cabbin with her ſhricks, which were ſo vehement, that they reached th: 
ears of the captain, the ſtorm at this time luckily abating. This man, who was a brure, 
rather from his education, and the element he inhabited, than from nature, ran haſtily down 
to her aſſiſtance, and finding her ſtruggling on the ground with our hero, he preſently reſcued 
her from her intended raviſher; who was ſoon obliged to quit the woman, in order to en- 
gage with her luſty champion, who ſpared neither pains nor blows in the aſſiſtance of his 
air paſſenger. 

Wurd the ſhort battle was over, in-which our hero, had he not becn overpowered with 
numbers, who came down on their captain's ſide, would have been victorious; the captain 
rapped out a hearty oath, and aſked Wild, I be had no more chriſtianity in bim than to ra- 
vid a woman in a ſtorm? To which the other guy and ſullenly anſwered : It was 
% very well; but d——n him if he had not ſatisfaction the moment they came on 
« ſhore.” * The captain with great ſcorn replied, Kiſs——8&c. and then forcing Wild out 
.of the cabbin, he, at Mrs. Heartfree's requeſt, locked her into it, and returned to the care 
of his ſhip. . | h | 

Tux ſtorm was now entirely ceaſed, and nothing remained but the uſual ruMing of the ſca 
after it, when one of the ſailors ſpied a fail at a diſtance, which the captain wiſely apprehended 
might be a privateer (for we. were then engaged in a war with France) and immediately or- 
dered all the ſail poſſible to be crowded ; but his caution was in vain; for the little wind 
which then blew, was directly adverſe; fo that the ſffip bore down upon them, and ſoon 
appeared to be what the captain had feared, a French Privateer. He was in no condition 
of reſiſtance, and immediately ſtruck on her firing the firſt gun. The Captain of the 
»Frenchman, with ſeveral of his hands, came on board the Engliſh veſſel; which they rifled 
of every thing valuable, and, amongſt the reft, of poor Mrs. Heartfree's whole Cargo; and 
then taking the crew, together with the two paſſengers aboard his own ſhip, he determines, 
| as 
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as the other would be only a burthen to him, to fink her, ſhe being very old and leaky, 
and not worth going back with 'to Dunkirk. He preſerved, therefore, nothing but the 
boat, as his own was none of the beſt, and then pouring a broad-ſide into her, he ſent her 
to the bottom. a 

Taz French captain, who was a very young fellow, and a man of gallantry, was preſent- 
ly enamoured to no ſmall degree with his beautiful captive; and imagining Wild, from ſome 
words he dropt, to be her huſband, notwithſtanding the ill affection towards him which ap- 
peared in her looks, he aſked her, if ſhe underſtood French ? She anſwered in the affirmative, 
for indeed ſhe did perfectly well. He then aſked her, how long ſhe and that gentleman 
(pointing to Wild) had been married? She anſwered with a deep ſigh, and many tears, that 
ſhe was married indeed, but not to that villain, who was the ſole cauſe of all her misfortunes. 
That appellation raiſed a curiolity in the captain, and he importuned her in ſo preſſing, but 
gentle a manner, to acquaint him with the injuries ſhe complained of, that ſhe was at laſt pre- 
vailed on to recount to him the whole hiſtory of her afflictions. This ſo moved the captain, 
who had too little notions of greatneſs, and ſo incenſed him againſt our hero, that he reſolved 
to puniſh him; and, without regard to the laws of war, he immediately ordered out his 
ſhattered boat, and, making Wild a preſent of half. a- dozen biſcuits to prolong his miſery, 


he put him therein, and then committing him to the mercy of the Sea, proceeded on his 
cruize, 


r 


The great and wonderful bebaviour of our Hero in the boat. 


I is probable, that a deſire of ingratiating himfelf with his charming captive, or rather 
conqueror, had no little ſhare in ing this extraordinary act of illegal juſtice; for the 
Frenchman had conceived the ſame ſort of paſſion, or hunger, which Wild himſelf had felt, 
and was almoſt as much reſolved, by ſome means or other, to ſatisfy it. We will leave him, 
however, at preſent, in the purſuit of his wiſhes, and attend our hero in his boat; ſince it is 
in circumſtances of diſtreſs that true greatneſs e. moſt wonderful. For, that a prince 
in the midft of his courtiers, all ready to compliment him with his favourite character, or 
title, and indeed, with every thing elſe; or that a conqueror, at the head of an hundred 
thouſand men, all prepared to execute his will, how ambitious, wanton, or cruel ſoever, 
ſhould, in the giddineſs of their pride, elevate themſelves many degrees above thoſe their 
tools, ſee ms not difficult to be imagined, or indeed accounted for. But that a man in 
chains, in priſon, nay, in the vileſt dungeon, ſhould with perſevering pride, and obſtinate 
dignity, diſcover that vaſt ſuperiority in his own nature over the reſt of mankind, who to 
a vulgar eye ſeem much happier than himſelf ; nay, that he ſhould diſcover heaven and pro- 
vidence (whoſe peculiar care, it ſeems, he is) at that very time at work for him; this is a- 
mong the arcana of greatneſs, to be perfectly underſtood only by an adebt in that ſcience. 
Wrar could be imagined more miſerable than the ſituation of our hero at this ſeaſon, 
floating in a little boat on the open ſeas, without oar, without ſail, and at the mercy of the 
firſt wave to'overwhelm him? nay this was indeed the fair fide of his fortune, as it was a much 
more eligible fate than that alternative, which threatned him with almoſt unavoidable cer- 
tamty, viz. ſtarving with hunger, the ſure conſequence of a continuance of the calm. 
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Ou hero finding himſelf in this condition, began to ejaculate a round of blaſphemies, 


which the reader, without being over pious; might be offended at ſeeing repeated. He then 


accuſed the whole female ſex, and the paſſion of love (as he called it) particularly that which 
he bore to Mrs. Heartfree, as the unhappy occaſion of his preſent ſufferings. At length, find- 
ing himſelf deſcending too much into the language of meanneſs and complaint, he ſtopp'd 
ſhort, and ſoon after broke forth as follows. D n it, a man can die but once, what 
s ſignifies it! Every man muſt die, and when it is over it is over. I never was afraid of any 
% thing yet, nor I won't begin now; no, d——n me, won't I. What ſignifies fear? I ſhall 
« die whether I am afraid or no: Who's afraid then, d——n me?” At which words he 
looked extremely fierce, but recollecting that no one was preſent to ſee him, he relaxed a little 
the terror of his countenance,. and pauſing a while, repeated the word, d n! « Sup. 
< poſe I ſhould be d—ned at laſt, cries he, when I never thought a . of the matter! I have 
« often laughed and made a jeſt about it, and yet it may be ſo, for any thing which I know 
eto the contrary. If there ſhould be another world it will go hard with me, that is certain, 
I ſhall never eſcape for what I have done to Heartfree. The devil muſt have me for that 
<« undoubtedly. The devil! Pſhaw ! I am not ſuch a fool to be frighten'd at him neither. 
« No, no; when a man's dead, there's an end of him. I wiſh I was certainly ſatisfied of it 
4 tho” ; for there are ſome men of learning, as I have heard, of a different opinion. It is 
« but a bad chance, methinks, I ſtand. If there be no other world, why I ſhall be in no worſe 
% condition than a block or a ſtone : But if there ſhould, d—n me, I will think 
no longer about it.— Let a pack of cowardly raſcals be afraid of death, I dare look him in 
« the face. But ſhall I ſtay and be ſtarved ! No, I will eat up the biſcuits the French ſon 
« of a whore beſtowed on me, and then leap into the ſea for drink, ſince the unconſciona- 
« ble dog hath not allowed me a ſingle dram.” Having thus ſaid, he proceeded immediately 
to put his purpoſe in execution, and as his reſolution never failed him, he. had no ſooner dil- 
patched the ſmall quantity of | mgvn aa which his enemy had with no vaſt liberality pre- 
ſented him, than he caſt himſelf headlong into the ſea. 


c H AP. XI. 


be firange and yet natural eſcape ef our Hero, 


} UR hero having with wonderful reſolution thrown himſelf into the ſea, as we men- 
CF tioned at the end of the laſt chapter, was miraculouſly within two minutes after te- 
placed in his boat; and this without the aſſiſtance of a dolphin or ſea-horſe, or any other 
fiſh or animal, who are . as ready at hand when a poet or hiſtorian pleaſes to call for 
them to carry a hero through a ſea, as any chairman at a coffee-houſe door near St. James's, 
to convey a beau over a ſtreet, and preſerve his white ſtockings. The truth is, we do not 
chuſe to have any recourſe to miracles, from the ſtrict obſervance we pay to that rule of 


Horace, | 
Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. 


The meaning of which is, Do not bring in a ſupernatural agent when you can do without 
him; and indeed, we are much deeper read in natural than ſupernatural cauſes. We will 
therefore endeavour to account for this extraordinary event from the former of theſe ; and 
in doing this it will be neceſſary to diſcloſe ſome profound ſecrets to our reader, extremcly 
well worth his knowing, and which may ſerve him to account for many occurrences of the 


phænomenous kind which have formerly appeared in this our hemiſphere, 
Bs 
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Bz it known then, that the great Alma Mater, nature, is of all other females the moſt 
obſtinate, and tenacious of her purpoſe. So true is that obſervation, 


Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 


Which I need not render in Engliſh, it being tobe found in a book which moſt fine gentlemen 
are forced to read. Whatever nature, therefore, purpoſes to herſelf, ſhe never ſuffers any 
reaſon, deſign, or accident, to fruſtrate. Now, tho” it may ſeem to a ſhallow obſeryer, 
that ſome perſons were deſigned by nature for no uſe or purpoſe whatever; yet certain it is, 
that no man is born into the world without his particular allotment ; viz. ſome to be kings, 
ſome ſtateſmen, ſome embaſſadors, ſome biſhops, ſome generals, and ſo on. Of theſe there 
be two kinds, thoſe to whom nature is ſo generous to give ſome endowment, qualifying 
them for the parts ſhe intends them afterwards to act on this ſtage ; and thoſe whom ſhe 
uſes as inſtances of her unlimited power, and for whoſe preferment to ſuch and ſuch ſta- 
tions Solomon himſelf could have invented no other reaſon than that nature deſigned them 
ſo. Theſe latter ſome great philoſophers have, to ſhew them to be the favourites of nature, 
diſtinguiſhed by the honourable appellation of NaTurats. Indeed the true reaſon of 
the general ignorance of mankind on this head ſeems to be this; That as nature chuſes to 
execute theſe her purpoſes by certain ſecond cauſes, and as many of theſe ſecond cauſes 
ſeem ſo totally foreign to her deſign, the wit of man, which, like his eye, ſees beſt directly 
forward, and very little and imperfectly what is oblique, is not able to diſcern the end by 
the means. Thus, how a handſome wife or daughter ſhould contribute to execute her origi- 
nal deſignation of a general; or how flattery, or half a dozen houſes in a borough-town, 
ſhould denote a judge, or a biſhop, he is not capable of comprehending. And, indeed, 
we ourſelves, wiſe as we are, are forced to reaſon ab effectu, and if we had been aſked what 
nature had intended ſuch men for, before ſhe herſelf had by the event demonſtrated her pur- 
ſe, it is poſſible we might ſometimes have been puzzled tb declare; for it muſt be con- 
eſſed, that at firſt ſight, and to a mind uninſpired, a man of vaſt natural capacity and much 
acquired knowledge may ſeem by nature deſigned for power and honour, rather than one re- 
markable only for the want of theſe, and indeed all other qualifications; whereas daily experi- 
ence convinces us of the contrary, and drives us as it were into the opinion I have here diſ- 
cloſed, 

Now, nature having originally intended our great man for that final exalation, which, as 
it is the moſt proper and becoming end of all great men, it were heartily to be wiſhed they 
might all arrive at; would by no means be diverted from her purpoſe. She therefore no 
ſooner ſpied him in the water, than ſhe ſoftly whiſpered in his ear to attempt the recovery 
of his boat ; which call he immediately obeyed, and being a good ſwimmer, and it being a 
perfect calm, with great facility accompliſhed it. | 
Tuvs we think this paſſage in our hiſtory, at firſt ſo greatly ſurpriſing, is very naturally 
accounted for; and our relation reſcued from the Prodigious, which, tho? it often occurs in 
biography, is not to be encouraged nor much commended on any occaſion, unleſs when ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to prevent the hiſtory's being at an end. Secondly, we hope our hero is 


juſtified from that imputation of want of reſplution, which muſt have been fatal to the 
greatneſs of his character. 
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r XI 


The concluſion of the boat adventure, and the end of the ſecond book. 


VR hero paſs'd the remainder of the evening, the night, and the next day, in a con- 

dition not much to be envied by any. paſſion of the human mind, unleſs by ambition; 
which, provided it can only entertain itſelf with the moſt diſtant muſic of fame's trumpet, 
can diſdain all the pleaſures of the ſenſualiſt, and thoſe more ſolemn, tho* quieter comforts, 
which a good conſcience ſuggeſts to a chriſtian philoſopher. 

He ſpent his time in contemplation, that is to ſay, in blaſpheming, . curſing, and ſome- 
times ſinging and whiſtling, At laſt, when cold and hunger had almoſt ſubdued his native 
fierceneſs, it being * deal paſt midnight, and extremely dark, he thought he beheld a 
light at a diſtance, which the cloudineſs of the ſky. prevented his miſtaking. tor a ſtar : This 


light, however, did not ſeem to approach him, at leaſt it approached by ſuch imperceptible 


degrees, that it gave him very little comfort, and at length totally forſook him. He then 
renewed his contemplation as before, in which he continued till the day began to break; 
when, to his inexpreſſible delight, he beheld a fail at a very little diſtance, and which luckily 
ſeemed to be making towards him, He was likewiſe ſoon eſpied by thoſe in the veſſel, who 
wanted no ſignals to inform them of his diſtreſs, and as it was almoſt a calm, and their courſe 
lay within five hundred yards of him, they hoiſted out their boat and fetched him aboard. 

' Tax captain of this ſhip was a Frenchman ; ſhe was laden with deal from Norway, and 
had been extremely ſhattered in the late ſtorm. This captain was of that kind of men, 
who are actuated by a general humanity, and whoſe compaſſion can be-raiſed by the diſtreſs 
of a fellow-creature,. though of- a nation whoſe king hath quarrelled with the monarch of 
their own. He therefore commiſerating the circum ; Wild, who had dreſs'd up a 
ſtory proper to impoſe upon ſuch a filly fellow; told him, that, as himſelf. well knew, he 
mult be a priſoner on his arrival in France, but that he would endeavour to procure his re- 
demption ;. for which our hero greatly thanked him. But as they were making very (low 
ſail (for they had loft their main-maſt in the ftorm) Wild ſaw a little veſſel at a diſtance, 
they being within a few leagues of the Engliſh ſhore, which, on enquiry,. he was informed 


| was probably an Engliſh fiſhing-boat.. And, it being then perfectly calm, he propolcd,. 


that if they would accomodate him with a pair of ſcullers, he could get within reach of the 
boat, at leaſt near enough to make ſignals to her ;, and he preferred any. riſque to the certain 
fate of being a priſoner. As his courage was ſomewhat reſtored by the proviſions (eſpecially 
brandy) with which the Frenchman had ſupplied him, he was fo earneſt in his entreaties, 
that the captain, after many perſuaſions, at length complied z. and he was furniſhed with 
feullers, and with ſome bread, pork, and a bottle of brandy. Then,. taking: leave of his 
preſervers, he again betook himſelf to his boat, and rowed fo heartily, that he ſoon came 
within the fight of the fiſherman, who immediately made towards him, and took him a- 

No ſooner was Wild got ſafe on board the fiſherman, than he begged him to make the ut- 
moſt ſpeed into Deal; for that the veſſel which was ſtill in ſight, was a diſtreſſed Frenchman, 
bound for Havre de Grace, and might eaſily be made a prize, if there was any ſhip ready 
to go in purſuit of her. So nobly and greatly did our hero neglect all obligations conferred 
on him by the enemies of his country, that he would have contributed all he could to the 


taking his benefactor, to whom he owed both his life and his liberty. 
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Taz fiſherman took his advice, and ſoon arrived at Deal, where the reader will, I doubt 
not, be as much concerned as Wild was, that, there was not a ſingle ſhip prepared to go on 
the expedition, : 

Ouk hero now ſaw himſelf once more ſafe on Terra firma; but unluckily at ſome diſtance 
from that city where men of ingenuity can moſt eaſily ſupply their wants without the aſſiſt- 
ance of money, or rather can moſt eaſily procure money for the ſupply of their wants. How- 
ever, as his talents were ſuperior to every difficulty, he framed ſo dextrous an account of 
his being a merchant, having been taken and plundered by the enemy, and of his great ef- 
fects in London, that he was not ouly heartily regaled by the fiſherman at his houſe ; but 
made ſo handſome a booty by way of borrowing, a method of taking which we have before 
mentioned to have his approbation, that he was enabled to provide himſelf with a place in 
the ſtage-coach ; which (as God permitted it to perform the journey) brought him, at the 
appointed time, to an inn in the metropolis. 

Anp now, reader, as thou cant be in no ſuſpenſe for the fate of our great man, ſince we 
have returned him ſafe to the principal ſcene of his glory, we will a little look back on the 
fortunes of Mr, Heartfree, whom we left in no very pleaſant. ſituation ; but of this we ſhalt. 
treat in the next book. 
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The low and pitiful bebaviour of Heartfree ; and the fooliſh condu@? of bis apprentice. 


I S misfortunes did not entirely prevent Heartfree from cloſing his eyes. On the 
contrary, he ſlept ſeveral hours the firſt night of his confinement. However, he 
rhaps paid too ſeverely dear both for his repoſe, and for a ſweet dream which accompanied 
it, and repreſented his little family in one of thoſe tender ſcenes, which had freguently 
aſs'd in the days of his happineſs and proſperity, when the proviſion they were making 
or the future fortunes of their children uſed to be one of the moſt agreeable topics of diſ- 
courſe, with which he and his wife entertained themſelves. The pleaſantneſs of this viſion, 
therefore, ſerved only, on his awaking, to ſet forth his ee miſery with additional 
horror, and to heighten the dreadful ideas which now crowded on his mind. 

He had ſpent a conſiderable time after his firſt riſing from the bed on which he had, with- 
out undreſſing, thrown himſelf, and now began to wonder at Mrs, Heartfree*s long abſcnce ; 
but as the mind is deſirous (and perhaps wiſely too) to comfort itfelf with drawing the 
moſt flattering concluſions from all events; ſo he hoped the longer her ſtay was, the more 
certain was his deliverance. At length his impatience prevailed, and he was juſt going to dif- 
patch a meſſenger to his own houſe, when his apprentice came to pay him a viſit, and, on 


His enquiry, informed him, that his wife had departed in company with Mr. Wild mary 


hours before, and had carried all his moſt valuable effects with her; adding at the ſame time, 
that ſhe had herſelf poſitively acquainted him ſhe had her huſband's expreſs orders for ſo 


doing, and that ſhe was gone to Holland. 
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Ir is the obſervation of many wiſe men, who have ſtudied the anatomy of the human 
foul with more attention than our young phyſicians generally beſtow on that of the body, 
that great and violent ſurprize hath a different effect from that which is wrought in a good 
houſewife by perceiving any diſorders in her kitchen; who, on ſuch occaſions, commonly 
ſpreads the diſorder, not only over her whole family, but over the whole neighbourhood. 
Now, theſe great calamities, eſpecially when ſudden, tend to ſtifle and deaden all the facul- 
ties, inſtead of rouſing them; and accordingly Herodotus tells us a ſtory of Crœſus, king 
of Lydia, who on beholding his ſervants and courtiers led captive, wept bitterly ; but when 
he ſaw his wife and children in that condition, ſtood ſtupid and motionleſs ; ſo ſtood poor 
Heartſree on this relation of his apprentice, nothing moving but his colour, which entirely 
forſook his countenance. 

Taz apprentice, who had not in the leaſt doubted the veracity of his miſtreſs, perceiving 
the ſurprize which too viſibly appeared in his maſter, became ſpeechleſs likewiſe, and both 
remained ſilent ſome minutes, gazing, with aſtoniſhment and horror at each other. At laſt 
Heartfree cry*d out in an agony : My wife deſerted me in my misfortunes!” Heaven for- 
bid, Sir, anſwered the other. And what is become of my poor children, replied Heart- 
© free?” They are at home, Sir, ſaid the apprentice. ** Heaven be praiſed ! She hath for- 
* ſaken them too, cries Heartfree : Fetch them hither this inſtant. Go, my dear Jack bring 
« hither my little all which remains now: Fly, child, if thou doſt not intend likewiſe to for- 
« ſake me in my affliftions.” The youth anſwered he would die ſooner than entertain ſuch 
a thought, and begging his maſter to be comforted, inſtantly obeyed his orders. 

HEAR TFREE, the moment the young man was departed, threw himſelf on his bed in an 
2gony of deſpair ; but, recollecting himſelf after he had vented the firſt ſallies of his paſſion, he 
began to queſtion the infidelity of his wife, as a matter impoſſible. He ran over in his thoughts 
the uninterrupted tenderneſs which ſhe had always ſhewn him, and, for a minute, blamed 
the raſhneſs of his belief againſt her; till the many circumſtances of her having left him ſo 
long, and neither writ nor ſent to him ſince her departure with all his effects, and with 
Wia, of whom he was not before without ſufpicion ; and laſtly and chiefly, her falſe pre- 
tence to his commands, entirely turned the ſcale, and convineed him of her diſloyalty.” 

Wix he was in theſe agitations of mind, the good apprentice, who had uſed the utmoſt 
. brought his children to him. He embraced them with the moſt paſſionate fond - 

s, and imprinted numberleſs kiſſes on their little lips. The little girl flew to him with 
almoſt as much eagerneſs as he himſelf expreſt at her ſight, and cry*d out: O Papa, why 
« did you not come home to poor mamma all this while; I thought you would not have 
«« left your little Nancy ſo long.” Aſter which he aſked her for her mother, and was told 
the had kiſs'd them both in the morning, and cried very much for his abſence. All which 


 broughta flood of tears into the eyes of this weak, ſilly man, who had not greatneſs ſuffi- 


cient to conquer thele low efforts of tenderneſs and humanity. 

He then proceeded to enquire of the maid-ſervant, who acquainted him, that ſhe knew no 
more than that her miſtreſs had taken leave of her children in the morning with many tears 
and kiſſes, and had recommended them in the moſt earneſt manner to her care; ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
had promiſed faithfully to take care of them, and would, while they were entruſted to her, 
fulfil her promiſe. For which profeſſion Heartfree expreſſed much gratitude to her; and, 
aſter indulging himſelf with ſome little fondneſſes, which we ſhall not relate, he delivered his 
children into the good woman's hands, and diſmiſſed her. 
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A faliloquy of Heartfret's full of low and baſe ideas, without a ſyllable of GREAT NES. 


TI EING now alone, he ſat ſame ſhort time filent, and then burſt forth into the ſol. 
lawing ſoliloquy: 


<<. of the almighty ? Surely both are unworthy of a wiſe man; for what can be more 
« vain than weakly to lament my fortune, if irretrievable, or, if hope remains, to offend 


<< that being, who can moſt ſtrongly ſupport it: But are my paſſions then voluntary? Am 1 


<6: ſa abſolutely their maſter, that I can reſolve with myſelf, ſo far only will I grieve ? Cer. 
« tainly no. Reaſon, however we flatter ourſelves, hath not ſuch deſpotic empire in our 
4 minds, that it can, with imperial voice, huſh all our ſorrow in a moment. Where then is 
* its uſe? For either it is an empty ſound, and we are deccived in thinking we have 

<< reaſon, or it is given us to ſome end, and hath a part aſſigned it by the all-wiſe Crea- 


% tor. Why, what can its office be, other than juſtly to weigh the worth of all things, and 


<4 to direRt us to that perfection of human wiſdom, which proportions our eſteem of every 


« object by its real merit, and prevents us from over or under valuing whatever we hope 


<6 for, we enjoy, or we loſe. It doth not fogliſhly ſay to us, Be not glad or Be not ſorry, which 


« would be as vain and idle, as:to bid the purling river ceaſe to run, or the raging wind to 


„ blow. It prevents us only from exulting, like children, when we receive a toy, or fro 
, lamenting when we are deprived of it. Suppoſe then I have loſt the enjayments of this 
<< world, and my expectation of future pleaſure and — is for ever diſappointed; what re- 
4 lief can my reaſon afford ? What, unleſs it can me I had fixed my affections on a 
*© toy 3 that what I deſired was not, by a wiſe man, eagerly to be affected, nor us loſs vio- 
<6 lently deplored; for there are toys adabted to all ages, from the ratile to the throne ; 
«4 and perhaps the value of all is equal to their ſeveral pofleſſors ; for if the ratthe pleaſcs 
4 the ears of the infant, what can the flattery of ſycophants give more to the prince. The 
<« latter is as far from examining into the wrt? and ſource of his pleaſure, as the former; 
46 for if both did, they muſt bath equally deſpiſe it. And ſurely if we conſider them ſeriouſly, 
« and compare them together, we ſhall be forced to conclude all thoſe-pomps and pleaſures, of 
<<. which men are ſo. fond, and which, through ſo. much danger and difficulty, with ſuch vio- 
«ſence and villainy they purſue, to be as worthleſs trifles as any expoſed to ſale in a toy- 
„ ſhop. I have often noted my little girl viewing, with eager eyes, a jointed baby; I have 
4 marked. the pains and ſolicitations: ſhe hath uſed, till I have been prevailed on to indulge 
<5 her with it. At her firſt obtaining it, what joy hath ſparkled in her countenance! with 
« what raptures hath ſhe taken poſſeſſion ; but how little ſatisfaction hath ſhe found in it 
<4. What pains to work out her amuſement from it ! Its dreſs muſt be varied ; the tinſel or- 
4 naments which firſt caught her eyes, produce no longer pleaſure; ſhe endeavours to make 
it ſtand and walk in vain, and is conſtrained herſelf to ſupply it with converfation. In a 
1 day's time it is thrown by and neglected, and ſome leſs coſtly toy preferred to it. How 
1 like the ſituation of this child is that of every man] What difficulties in the purſuit of his 
<4 defires! What inanity in the poſſeſſion of moſt, and ſatiety in thoſe which ſeem more 
«< real and ſubſtantial! The delights of moſt. men are as childiſh and as ſuperficial as that 
« of my little girl; a feather or a fiddle are their purſuits and their pleaſures through lite, 
4 even to their ripeſt years, if ſuch men may be ſaid to attain any ripeneſs at all. But let 
« us ſurvey thoſe whoſe underſtandings are of a more elevated and refined temper : How 
„ empty do they ſoon find the world of enjoyments worth their defire or attaining! How 
* ſoon do they retreat to ſolitude and contemplation, to gardening, and planting, = 
„ JuUC 


. Wnar ſhall I do? Shall I abandon myſelf to a diſpirited deſpair, or fly in the face 
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« ſuch rural amuſements, where their trees and they enjoy the air and the ſun in com- 
« mon, and both vegetate with very little difference between them. But ſuppoſe (which 
« neither truth nor wiſdom will allow) we could admit ſomething more valuable and ſub- 
« ſtantial in theſe bleſſings, would not the uncertainty of their poſſeſſion be alone ſufficient 
« to lower their price? How mean a tenure is that at the will of fortune, which chance, 
« fraud, and rapine are every day fo likely to deprive us of, and often the more likely by 
« how much the greater worth our poſſeſſions are of! Is it not to place our affections on 
« a bubble in the water, or on a picture in the clouds! What madman would build a fine 
« houſe, or frame a beautiful garden on land in which he held ſo uncertain an intereſt ! But 
«, again, Was all this leſs undeniable, did. fortune, the lady of our manor, leaſe to us for 
« our lives; of how little conſideration muſt even this term appear? For admitting that 
« theſe pleaſures were not liable to be torn from us; how certainly muſt we be torn from 
« them! Perhaps to-morrow, —Nay or even ſooner : For as the excellent poet ſays, 

«© Where is to-morrow ? In the other world. 

© To thouſands this is true, and the reverſe 

* Is ſure to none. 


« But if I have no further hope in this world, can I have none beyond it? Surely thoſe labori- 
« ous writers, ho have taken ſuch infinite pains to deſtroy or weaken all the proofs of futu- 
« rity, have not ſo far ſucceeded as to exclude us from hope. That active principle in man 
te which with ſuch boldneſs puſhes us on through every labour and difficulty, to attain the moſt 
« diſtant and moſt improbable event in this world, will not ſurely deny us a little flattering 
« proſpe&t of thoſe beautiful manſions, which, if they could be thought chimerical, muſt be 
allowed the lovelieſt which can entertain the eye of man; and to which the road, if we un- 
« ſterſtand it rightly, appears to have ſo few thorns and briers in it, and to require ſo little la- 
« bour and fatigue from thoſe who ſhall paſs through it, that its ways are truly ſaid to be ways 
« of pleaſantneſs, and all its paths to be thoſe of peace. If the proofs of chriſtianity be as ſtron 
« as I imagine them, ſurely enough may be deduced from that ground only, to comfort an 
« ſupport the moſt miſerable man in his afflictions. And this I think my reaſon tells 
« me, that if the profeſſors and propagators of infidelity are in the right, the loſſes which 
« death brings to the virtuous are not worth their lamenting ; but if theſe are, as certainly 
« they ſeem, in the wrong, the bleſſings it procures them are not ſufficiently to be coveted 
and rejoiced at. | 

On my own account then, I have no cauſe forſorrow, but on my childrens—! Why, 
the ſame Being to whoſe goodneſs and power I entruſt my own N is likewiſe as able 
« and as willing to procure theirs. Nor matters it what ſtate of life is allotted for them, 
« whether it be their fate to procure bread with their own labour, or to eat it at the ſweat 
„of others. Perhaps, if we conſider the caſe with proper attention, or reſolve it with due 
« {incerity ; the former is much the ſweeter. The hind may be more happy than the lord; 
« for his deſires are fewer, and thoſe ſuch as are attended with more hope and leſs fear. 
* I will do my utmoſt to lay the foundations of my childrens happineſs, I will carefully 
avoid educating them in a ſtation ſuperior to their fortune, and for the event truſt ts 
that being in whom whoever rightly confides, muſt be ſuperior to all worldly ſorrows.” 

Ix this low manner, did this poor wretch proceed to argue, till he had worked himſelf u 
into an enthuſiaſm, which by degrees ſoon became invulnerable to every human attack; 1 
that when Mr. Snap acquainted him with the return of the writ, and that he muſt carry him 
to Newgate, he received the meſſage as Socrates did the news of the ſhip's arrival, and that 
he was to prepare for death. | 


Vor. II. P p CHAP. 
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l berein our Hero proceeds in the road to Greatneſs. 


U we muſt not detain our reader too long with theſe low charaers. He is doubt- 


B leſs as impatient as the audience at the theatre, till the principal figure returns on 
= Tage 3 we will therefore indulge his inclination, and purſue the ook of the Great 
id, 2 | 


Txzxx happened to be in the ſtage-coach, in which Mr. Wild travelled from Dover, a 
certain young gentleman who had fold an eftate in Kent, and was going to London to re- 
ceive the money. There was likewiſe a handſome young woman who had left her parents 
at Canterbury, and was proceeding to the fame city, in order o ſhe informed her fellow- 
travellers) to make her fortune, With this girl the young ſpark was ſo much enamoured, 
that he publickly acquainted her with the purpoſe of his journey, and offered her a conſi- 
derable ſum in hand and a ſettlement, if the would confent to return with him into the 
country, where ſhe would be at a ſafe diſtance from her relations. Whether ſhe accepted 
this propoſal or no, we are not able with any tolerable certainty to deliver : But Wild, the 
moment he heard of this money, began to caſt about in his mind by what means he might 
become maſter of it. He entered into a long harangue about the methods of carrying mo- 
ney ſafely on the road, and ſaid, he had at that time two bank bills of a hundred pounds 
each ſewed in his coat; which, added he, is ſo ſafe a way, that it is almoſt impoſſible I 
ſhould be in any danger of being robbed by the moſt cunning highwayman. 

Taz young gentleman, who was no deſcendant of Solomon, or, if he'was, did not, 
any more than ſome other deſcendants of wiſe men, inherit the wiſdom of his anceſtor, 
greatly approved Wild's ingenuity, and thanking him for his information, declared he 
would follow his example when he returned into the country: By which means he propoſed 
to fave the premium commonly taken for the remittance. Wild had then no more to do 
but to inform himſelf rightly of the time of the gentleman's journey, which he did with 
great certainty, before they ſeparated. | 

Arx his arrival in town, he Bac two whom he regarded as the moſt reſolute of his 
gang for this enterprize ; and accordingly 4. ſummoned the principal, or moſt de- 
perate, as he imagined him, of theſe two (for he never choſe to communicate in the pre- 
ſence of more than one) he propoſed to him the robbing and murdering this gentleman, 

Ma. Marybone (for that was the gentleman's name to whom he applied) readily agreed 
to the robbery ; but he heſitated at the murder. He faid, as to robbery, he had, on much 
weighing and conſidering the matter, very well reconciled his conſcience to it; for tho 
that noble kind of robbery which was executed on the highway, was from the cowardice 
of mankind leſs frequent, yet the baſer and and meaner ſpecies ſometimes called cheating, 
but more commonly known by the name of Robbery within the Law, was in a manner 
univerſal. He did not therefore pretend to the reputation of being fo much honeſter than 
other people; but could by no means ſatisfy himſelf in the commiſſion of murder, which 

was a fin of the moſt heinous nature, and ſo immediately proſecuted by god's judgment, 
that it never paſſed undiſcovered or unpuniſhed. | | 

'WiLD, with the utmoſt diſdain in his countenance, anſwered as follows. Art thou 
% he whom I have ſelected out of my whole gan for this glorious undertaking, and doſt 
thou cant of God's revenge againſt murder? You have, it ſeems, reconciled your con- 
„ ſcience (a pretty word) to robbery from its being fo common. Is it then the novelty 
© of murder which deters you? Dou imagine that guns, and piſtols, and ſwords, and 
* knives, are the only inſtruments of death? Look into the world, and fee the numbers 


« whom 
a, J 


fore noted, wou 
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« whom broken fortunes and broken hearts bring untimely to the grave. To omit thoſe 
« glorious heroes, who, to their immortal honour, have maſſacred whole nations, what 
« think you of private perſecution, treachery, and ſlander, by which the very fouls of men 
« are in a manner torn from their bodies? ls it not more generous, nay, more good-na- 
« tured, to ſend a man to his reſt, than, after having plundered him of all he hath, or 
« from malice or malevolence deprived him of his character, to puniſh him with a languiſh- 
« ing death, or, what is worſe, a languiſhing life? Murder, therefore, is not ſo uncommon 
« as you weakly conceive it, tho', as you ſaid of robbery, that more noble kind, which lies 
« within the paw of. the law, may be ſo. But this is the moſt innocent in him who doth 
« jt, and the moſt eligible to him who is to ſuffer it. Believe me, lad, the tongue of a 
viper is leſs hurtful than that of a ſlanderer, and the gilded ſcales of a rattleſnake leſs 
« dreadful than the purſe of the oppreſſor. Let me therefore hear no more of your ſcruples ; 
« but conſent to my propoſal without further heſitation, unleſs, like a woman, you are 
« afraid of blooding your cloaths, or, like a fool, are terrified with the apprehenſions of 
« being hang'd in chains. Take my word for it, you had better be an honeſt man than 
« half a rogue. Do not think of continuing in my gang without abandoning yourſelf ab- 
«* ſolutely to my pleaſure; for no man ſhall ever receive a favour at my hands, who ſticks 
« at any thing, or is guided by any other law than that of my will.“ 

Wir o then ended his ſpeech, which had not the deſired effect on Marybone : he agreed 
to the robbery, but would not undertake the murder, as Wild (who feared that by Mary- 
bone's demanding to ſearch the gentleman's coat he might hazard ſuſpicion himſelf ) inſiſted. 
Marybone was immediately entered by Wild in his Black-book, and was preſently after im- 
peached and executed, as a fellow on whom his leader could not place ſufficient dependance; 
thus falling, as many rogues do, a ſacrifice not to his roguery, but to his conſcience. 


Se. * 
In which @ young hero, of wonderful good promiſe, makes his firſt appearance, with many other 


GREAT MATTERS. 


CY VR hero next applied himſelf to another of his gang, who inſtantly received his or- 

ders, and inſtead of heſitating at a ſingle murder, aſked if he ſhould blow out the 

brains of all the paſſengers, coachman and all. But Wild, whoſe moderation we have be- 

" not permit him: and therefore having given him an exact deſcription of 

the devoted perſon, with his other neceſſary inſtructions, he diſmiſſed him, with ſtricteſt 
orders to avoid, if poſſible, doing hurt to any other perſon. 

Tus name of this youth, who will hereafter make ſome figure in this hiſtory, being the 
Achates of our ZEneas, or rather the Hzpheſtion of our Alexander, was Fireblood. He 
had every qualification to make a ſecond-rate AT Man ; or in other words, he was 
completely equipped for the tool of a real or firſt-rate onA Man. We ſhall therefore 
(which is the propereſt way of dealing with this kind of GzzaTwess) deſcribe him nega- 
tively, and content ourſelves withr telling our reader what qualities he had not: in which 
number were humanity, modeſty, and fear, not one grain of any of which was mingled in 
his whole compoſition. ; | 

W will now leave this youth, who was eſteemed the moſt promiſing of the whole gang, 
and whom Wild often declared to be one of the prettieſt lads he had ever ſeen, of which 
opinion, indeed, were moſt other people of his acquaintance ; we will however leave him at 
his entrance on this enterprize, and keep our attention fixed on our hero, whom we ſhall 
oblerve taking large ſtrides towards the ſummit of human glory. 


P P 2. Wild, 
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Wird, immediately at his return to town, went to pay a viſit to Miſs Letitia Snap; for 
he had that weakneſs of ſuffering himſelf to be enſlaved by women, ſo naturally incident to 
men of heroic diſpoſition ; to ſay the truth, it might more propesly be called a ſlavery to his 
own appetite ; for could he have ſatisfied that, he had not cared three farthings what had be. 
come of the little tyrant for whom he profeſs'd ſo violent a regard. Here he was informed that 
Mr. Heartfree had been conveyed to Newgate the day before, the writ being then returnable, 
He was ſomewhat concerned at this news; not from any compaſſion for the misfortunes of 
Heartfree, whom he hated with ſuch inveteracy, that one would have imagined he had (ut- 
fered the ſame injuries from him which he had done towards him. His concern there- 
fore had another motive: in fact, he was uneaſy at the place of Mr. Heartfree's confine- 
ment, as it was to be the ſcene of his future glory, and where 1 he ſhould be 
2 obliged to ſee a face which hatred,” and not ſhame, made him deteſt the 

ght of. ö 

To prevent this, therefore, ſeveral methods ſuggeſted themſelves to him. At firſt, he 
thought of removing him out of the way by the ordinary method of murder, which he 
doubted not but Fireblood would be very ready to execute; for that youth had at their laſt 
interview, {worn D— bis eyes, be thought there was no better paſtime than blowing a man's 
brains out. But beſides the danger of this method, it did not look horrible nor barbarous 
enough for the laſt miſchief which he ſhould: do to Heartfree. Conſidering, therefore, a 
little . with himſelf, he at length came to a reſolution to hang him if poſſible, the very 
next ſeſſion. | „ 

Now, tho? the obſervation, How apt men are to hate thoſe they injure, or bow unforgiving 
they are of the injuries they do themſelves, be common enough, yet I do not remember to 
have ever ſeen the reaſon of this ſtrange phænomenon as at firſt it appears. Know there- 
fore, reader, that with much and ſevere ſcrutiny we have diſcovered this hatred to be founded 
on the paſſion of fear, and to ariſe from an apprehenſion that the perſon whom we have our- 
ſelves greatly injured, will uſe all poſſible endeavours to revenge and retaliate the injuries we 
have done him. An opinion ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in bad and great minds {and thoſe who 
confer injuries on others, have ſeldom very good, or mean ones) that no benevolence, nor 
even beneficence on the injured fide, can eradicate it. On the contrary, they refer all thele 
acts of kindneſs to impoſture and deſign of lulling their ſuſpicion, till an opportunity of- 
fers of ſtriking a ſurer and ſeverer blow; and thus while the good man who received 
it, hath truly forgotten the injury, the evil mind which did it, hath it in lively and freſh re- 
membrance. 

As we ſcorn to keep any diſcoveries ſecret from our readers, whoſe inſtruction, as well 
as diverſion, we have greatly conſidered in this hiſtory, we have here digreſſed ſomewhat to 
communicate the following ſhort leſſon to thoſe who are ſimple, and well- inclined; Tho" as 2 
chriſtian thou art obliged, and we adviſe thee to forgive thy enemy ; NEVER TRUST THE MAN 
WHO HATH REASON TO SUSPECT THAT YOU KNOW HE HATH INJURED YOU. 


3: , F. 
More and more Gat aTNEss, unparalleled in hiſtory or romance. 


N order to accompliſh this great and noble ſcheme, which the vaſt genius of Wild had 
.contrived, the firlt neceſſary ſtep was to regain the confidence of Heartfree. But how- 
ever neceſſary this was, it ſeemed to be attended with ſuch inſurmountable difficulties, that 
even our hero for ſome time deſpaired of ſucceſs. He was greatly ſuperior to all mankind 
in the ſteadineſs of his countenance, but this undertaking ſeemed to require more of that 


noble quality than had ever been the portion of a mortal. However at laſt he reſolved to 
So 1 | attempt 


3 


r 


rere 
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attempt it, and from his ſucceſs, I think, we may fairly aſſert, that what was ſaid by the 
Latin poet of labour, that it conquers all things, is much more true when applied to im- 
udence. 

Wan he had formed his plan, he went to Newgate, and burſt reſolutely into the pre- 
ſence of Heartſree, whom he eagerly embraced and kiſſed ; and then, firſt arraigning his 
own raſhneſs, and afterwards lamenting his unfortunate want of ſucceſs, he acquainted, him 
with the particulars of what had happened; concealing only that ſingle incident of his attack 
on the other's wife, and his motive to the undertaking, which he afſurcd Heartfree was a 
deſire to preſerve his effects from a ſtatute of bankruptcy. 

Tux frank openneſs of this declaration, with the compoſure cf countenance with which. 
it was delivered; his ſeeming only ruffled by the concern for his friend's misfortune ; the 
probability of truth attending it, joined to the boldneſs and diſintereſted appearance of this- 
vilit, together with his many profeſſions of immediate ſervice, at a time when he could not 
have the leaſt viſible motive from ſelf-love ; and above all his offering him money, the laſt: 
and ſureſt token of friendſhip, ruſhed with ſuch united force on the well-diſpoled heart, as 
it is vulgarly called, of this ſimple man, that they inſtantly ſtaggered, and ſoon ſubverted 
all the determination he had before made in prejudice of Wild : who perceiving the balance 
to be turning in his favour, preſently threw in a hundred imprecations on his own folly and 
ill-adviſed forwardneſs to ſerve his friend, which had thus unhappily produced his ruin; he 
added as many curſes on the Count, whom he vowed, to purſue with revenge all over Eu- 
rope: laſtly, he caſt in ſome grains of comfort, aſſuring Heartfree that his wife was fallen 
into the gentleſt hands, that ſhe would be carried no farther than Dunkirk, whence ſhe 
might very eaſily be redeemed. 

HzARTFREE, to whom the lighteſt preſumption of his wife's fidelity would have been. 
more delicious than the abſolute reſtoration of all his jewels, and who, indeed, had with the 
utmoſt difficulty been — to entertain the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of her inconſtancy, imme- 
diately abandoned all diſtruſt of both her and his friend, whoſe ſincerity (luckily for Wild's. 
purpoſe) ſeemed to him ro depend on. the ſame evidence. He then embraced our hero,. 
who had in his countenance all the ſymptoms. of the deepeſt concern, and begged him to 
be comforted ; ſaying, that the intentions, rather than the actions of men, conferred obli- 
2 that as to the event of human affairs, it was governed either by chance or ſome 

perior agent z that friendſhip was concerned only in the direction of our deſigns. And 
ſuppoſe theſe failed of ſucceſs, or produced an event never ſo contrary. to their aim, 
the merit of a good intention. was not in the leaſt leſſened, but was rather entitled to 
compaſſion. - | 

HeakxTFREs however was ſoon curious enough to enquire how Wild had eſcaped the 
captivicy which his wife then ſuffered. Here likewiſe he recounted the whole truth, omit- 
ang only the motive to the French captain's cruelty, for. which he aſſigned a very 
different reaſon, namely his attempt to ſecure Heartfree's jewels. Wild indeed always kept 
as much truth as was poſlible in every thing; and this he ſaid was turning the cannon of tlie 
enemy upon themſclves. EY 

Wilp having thus, with admirable and truly laudable conduct, atchieved the firſt ſtep,. 
began to diſcourſe on the badneſs of the world; and particularly to blame the ſeverity of 
ereditors, who ſeldom or never attended to any. unfortunate circumſtances, but without: 
mercy inflicted confinement on the debtor, whoſe body the law, with very unjuſtifiable ri- 
gour, delivered into their power. He added, that for his part, he looked on this reſtraint: 
to be as heavy a puniſhment as -any appointed, by law for the greateſt offenders. That the. 
loſs of liberty was, in his opinion, equal to, if not worſe, than the loſs of life; that he had: 
always determined, if by any accident or misfortune he had been ſubjected to the former, 
de would run. the greateſt riſque of the latter to reſcue himſelf from it; which, be ſaid, if 
k Men. 
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men did not want reſolution, was always enough ; for that it was ridiculous to conceive that 
two or three men could confine two or three hundred, unleſs the priſoners were either fools 
or cowards, eſpecially when they were neither chained nor fettered. He went on in this 
manner, till perceiving the utmoſt attention in Heartfree, he ventured to propoſe to him 
an endeavour to make his eſcape, which, he ſaid, might eaſily be executed ; that he would 
himſelf raiſe a party in the priſon, and that, if a murder or two ſhould happen in the at- 
tempt, he {Heartfree) might keep free from any ſhare, either in the guilt or in the danger. 


— TarzRE is one misfortune which attends all great men and their ſchemes, viz. That, in 


order to carry them into execution, they are obliged in propoſing their purpoſe to their 
tools, to diſcover themſelves to be of that diſpoſition, in which certain little writers have 
adviſed mankind to place no confidence: an advice which hath been ſometimes taken. In- 
deed many inconveniences ariſe to the ſaid great men from theſe ſcribblers publiſhing with- 
out reſtraint their hints or alarms to ſociety 3 and many great and glorious ſchemes have 
been thus fruſtrated ; wherefore it were to be wiſhed, that in all well-regulated governments, 
ſuch liberties ſhould be by ſome wholeſome laws reſtrained; and all writers inhibited 
from venting any other inſtructions to the people than what ſhould be firſt approved and li- 
_ cenſed by the ſaid great men, or their proper inſtruments or tools; by which means nothing 
would ever be publiſhed but what made for the advancing their moſt noble projects. 


HEARTTREE, Whoſe ſuſpicions were again raiſed by this advice, viewing Wild with in- 


conceivable diſdain, ſpoke as follows. There is one thing, the loſs of which I ſhould 


ce 
6 
6 * 


. 


Ceplore infinitely beyond that of liberty and of life alſo, I mean that of a good conſci- 
ence. A'blefling which he who poſſeſſes can never be thoroughly unhappy ; for the bit- 
tereſt potion of life is by this ſo ſweetened, that it ſoon becomes palatable z whereas with- 
out it, the moſt delicate enjoyments quickly loſe all their reliſh, and life itſelf grows in- 
Dpid, or rather nauſeous to us. Would you then leſſen my misfortunes by robbing me 
of what hath been my only comfort under them, and on which I place my dependance of 


being relieved from them? I have read that Socrates refuſed to fave his life by breaking 


the laws of his _ and departing from his priſon, when it was open. Perhaps my 
virtue would not go ſo far; but heaven forbid liberty ſhould have ſuch charms, to tempt 
me to the perpetration of ſo horrid a crime as murder. As to the poor evaſion of com- 
mitting it by other hands, it might be uſeful indeed to thoſe who ſeek only the eſcape 
from temporal puniſhment ; but can be of no ſervice to excuſe me to that Being whom 
I chiefly fear off-oding ; nay, it would greatly aggravate my guilt by ſo impudent an 
endeavour to impoſe upon him, and by ſo wickedly involving others in my crime. Give 
me therefore no more advice of this kind; for this is my great comfort in all my affiic- 
tions, that it is in the power of no enemy to rob me of my conſcience, nor will I ever 
be ſo much my own enemy as to injure it.“ 


Ion our hero heard all this with proper contempt, he made no ditect anſwer ; but 


endeavoured to evade his propoſal as much as poſſible, which he did with admirable 
dexterity : this method of getting tolerably well off, when you are repulſed in your attack 
on a man's conſcience, may be ſtiled the art of retreating, in which the politician, as well 
as the general, hath ſometimes a wonderful opportunity of diſplaying his great abilities in 
is proteſſion. | 


11D having made this admirable retrent, and argued away all deſign of involving his 


friend in the guilt of murder, concluded however, that he thought him rather too ſcrupu- 
lous in not attempting his eſcape; and then promiſing to uſe all ſuch means as the other 
would permit, in his ſervice, took his leave for the preſent. Heartfree, having indulged 
himſelf an hour with his children, repaired to reſt, which he enjoyed quiet and undiſturb- 
ed; whilſt Wild, diſdaining repoſe, fat up all night, conſulting how he might bring about 


_ the final deſtruction of his friend, without being beholden to any affiſtance from himſelf 


which 
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which he now deſpaired of procuring. With the reſult of theſe conſultations we ſhall ac- 


quaint our reader in good time; but at preſent we have matters of much more conſequence 
to relate to him. . 


„ e VS 


The event of Fireblood's adventure, and a treaty of marriage, which might have been concluded 
either at Smithfield or St. James's. 


IREBLOOD returned from his enterprize unſucceſsful. The gentleman happened 

to go home another way than he had intended; ſo that the whole deſign miſcarried. 
Fireblood had indeed robbed the coach, and had wantonly diſcharged a piſtol into it, which 
lightly wounded one of the paſſengers in the arm. The booty he met with was not very con- 
ſiderable, tho much greater than that with which he acquainted Wild; for, of eleven pounds 
in money, two ſilver watches, and a wedding- ring, he produced no more than two guineas 
and the ring, which he proteſted with paves. abs oaths was his whole booty. However, 
when an advertiſement of the robbery was publiſhed, with a reward promiſed for the ring 
and the watches, Fireblood was obliged to confeſs the whole, and to acquaint our hero 
where he had pawned the watches; which Wild, taking the full value of them for his pains, 
reſtored to the right owner. 4 

He did not fail catechiſing his young friend on this occaſion. He faid, he was ſorry to 
ſee any of his gang guilty of a breach of honour ; that without honour Priggery was at 
an end; that if a Prig bad but honour, he would overlook every vice in the world. But, 
«. nevertheleſs, ſaid he, I will forgive you this time, as you are a hopeful lad; and I hope 
e never afterwards to find you delinquent in this great point.“ 

Wir had now brought his gang to great regularity : he was obeyed and feared by them 
all. He had likewiſe eftabliſhed an office, where all men who were robbed, paying the 
value only (or a httle more) of their goods, might have them again. This was of notable 
uſe to ſeveral perſons who had loſt pieces of plate they had received from their grand-mo- 
thers 3 to others who had a particular value for certain rings, watches, heads of canes, ſnuff- 
boxes, Sc. for which they would not have taken twenty times as much as they were 
worth, either becauſe they had them a little while or a long time, or that ſomebody elſe had 
had them before, or from ſome other ſuch excellent reaſon, which often ſtamps a greater 
value on a toy, than the great Bubble: boy himſelf would have the impudence to {er 


n . k 
- By theſe means, he ſeemed in fo promiſing a way of procuring a fortune, and was 
regarded in ſo-thriving a light by all the gentlemen of his acquaintance, as by the keeper 
and turnkeys of Newgate, by Mr. Snap, and others of his occupation, that Mr. Snap one 
day, taking Mr. Wild the elder aſide, very ſerioſly propoſed what they had often lightly 
talked over, a ſtrict union between their famikes, by marrying his daughter Tiſhy to our 
hero, This propoſal was very readily accepted by the old gentleman, who promiſed to ac- 
quaint his fon with it. 13 

On the morrow, on which this meſſage was delivered, our hero, little dreaming of 

the happineſa which, of its own accord, was advancing fo near towards bim, had called 
Fireblood to him ; and, after informing that youth of the violence of his paſſion for the 
young lady, aud 'affuring him what confidence he repoſed in him and his honour, he dil- 
patched; him to Miſs/ Tiſhy with the following letter; which we here inſert, not only as 
we take it to be extremely curious, but to be a much better pattern for that epiſtolary kind 
of writing, which is gencrally called Love letters, than any to be found in the academy 
72 — which we challenge all the beaus of our time to excel either in matter or 

ing. 


NMaoſt 
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« Moſt divine and adwhorable creature, 


” DovsrT not but thoſe IIs, briter than the ſon, which have kindled ſuch a flam in my 
** hart, have likewiſe the faculty of ſeeing it. It would be the hieſt preaſſumption to 
*© imagin you eggnorant of my loav. No, Madam, I folemly purteſt, that of all the bu- 
** rys1n the unaverſal glob, there is none kapable of hateracting my IIs like you. Corts 
and pallaces would be to me deſerts without your kumpany, and with it a wilderneſs 
would have more charms than haven itſelf. For I hop you will beleve me when I ſware 
every place in the univarſe is a haven with you. I am konvinced you muſt be ſinſibel 
of my violent paſſion for you, which, if I endcavored to hid it, would be as impoſſible 
das for you, or the ſon to hide your buty's. I aſſure you 1 have not ſlept a wink ſince 1 
had the hapneſs of ſeeing you laſt ; therefore hop you will, out of Kumpaſſion, let me have 
the honour of ſeeing you this afternoon ; for I am with the greateſt adwhoration, 


« Moſt deivine creeture, 
Jour moſt paſſionate amirer, 
% Adwhorer and ſave, 


% JonanaTan Wryrp.” 


Ir the ſpelling of this letter be not ſo ſtrialy orthographical, the reader will be pleaſed to 
remember, that ſuch a defect might be worthy of cenſure in a low and ſcholaſtic character; 
but can be no blemiſh in that ſublime greatneſs, of which we endeavour to raiſe a complete 
idea in this hiſtory. In which kind of compoſition, ſpelling, or indeed any kind of 
human literature, hath never been thought a neceſſary ingredient ; for if theſe ſort of great 
perſonages can but complot and contrive their noble ſchemes, and hack and hew 42 
ſufficiently, there will never be wanting fit and able perſons who can ſpell, to record their 

raiſes, Again, if it ſhould be obſerved that the ſtile of this letter doth not exactly corre- 
— with that of our hero's ſpeeches, which we have here recorded, we anſwer, it is ſuf- 
ficient if in theſe the hiſtorian adheres faithfully to the matter, though he embelliſhes the 
dition with ſome flouriſhes of his own eloquence, without which the excellent ſpeeches re- 
corded in antient hiſtorians (particularly in Saluſt) would have ſcarce been found in their wric- 
ings. Nay, even amongſt the moderns, famous as they are for elocution, it may be doubt- 
ed whether thoſe inimitable harrangues, publiſhed in the monthly Magazines, came literally 
from the mouths of the Hux cos, &c. as they are there inſerted, or whether we may not 
rather ſuppoſe ſome hiſtorian of great eloquence hath borrowed the matter only, and adorn- 
ed it with thoſe rhetorical flowers for which many of the ſaid Huzcos are not fo extremely 


eminent. 
CHAP vu. 
Matters preliminary to the marriage between Mr. Jonathan Wild and the chaſte Lætitia. 


UT to proceed with our hiſtory : Fireblood, having received this letter, and promiſed 
on his honour, with many voluntary aſſeverations, to diſcharge his embaſſy faithfully, 
went to viſit the fair Lætitia. The lady having opened the letter, and read it, put on an air 
of diſdain,” and told Mr. Fireblood ſhe could not conceive. what Mr. Wild meant by troub- 
ling her with his impertinence ; ſhe begged him to carry the letter back again, ſaying, had 
- ſhe known from whom it came, ſhe would have been dd before ſhe had opened it. But 
« with you, young gentleman, ſays ſhe, I am not in the leaſt angry. I am rather — 
cc 


- 
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« that ſo Lr a young man ſhould be employed in ſuch an errand.“ She accompanied 
theſe words with ſo tender an accent, and ſo wanton a leer, that Fireblood, who was no 
backward youth, began to take her by the hand, and proceeded ſo warmly, that, to imi- 
tate his actions with the rapidity of our narration, he in a few minutes raviſhed this fair 
creature, or at leaſt would have raviſhed her, if ſhe had not, by a timely compliance, pre- 
vented him, 

FixEBLOOD, after he had raviſhed as much as he could, returned to Wild, and acquaint- 
ed him, as far as any wiſe man would, with what had paſſed ; concluding with many 
praiſes of the young lady's beauty, with whom, he ſaid, if his honour would have per- 
mitted him, he ſhould himſelf have fallen in love; but, d—n him, if he would not ſooner 
be torn in pieces by wild horſes, than even think of injuring his friend. He aſſerted in- 
deed, and ſwore. ſo heartily, that had not Wild been ſo thoroughly convinced of the im- 
pregnable chaſtity of the lady, he might have ſuſpected his ſucceſs : however, he was, by 
theſe means, entirely ſatisfied of his friend's inclination towards his miſtreſs. 

Tavs conſtituted were the love affairs of our hero, when his father brought him Mr. 
Snap's propoſal. The reader muſt know very little of love, or indeed of any thing elſe, 
if he requires any information concerning the reception which this propoſal met with. No# 
guilty never ſounded ſweeter in the ears of a priſoner at the bar, nor the ſound of a re- 
prieve to one at the gallows, than did every word of the old gentleman in the ears of our 
hero. He gave his father full power to treat in his name, and deſired nothing more than 
expedition. | | 

7 old people now met, and Snap, who had information from his daughter of the vio- 
lent paſſion of her lover, endeavoured to improve it to the beſt advantage, and would have 
not only declined giving her any fortune himſelf, but have attempted to cheat her of what 
ſhe owed to the liberality of her relations, particularly of a pint ſilver caudle- cup, the 
gift of her grandmother. However, in this the young lady herſelf afterwards took care 
to prevent him. As to the old Mr. Wild, he did not ſufficiently attend to all the deſigns 
of Snap, as his faculties were buſily employed in deſigns of his own, to over-reach (or, as 
others expreſs it, to cheat) the ſaid Mr. Snap, by pretending to give his ſon a whole number 
for a chair, when in reality he was intitled to a third only. | | 

Wurz matters were thus ſettling between. the old folks, the young lady agreed to ad- 
mit Mr. Wild's viſitsz' and, by degrees, began to entertain him with all the ſhew of af- 
ietion,” which the great natural reſerve of her temper, and the greater artificial reſerve of 
her education would permit. At lenth, every thing being agreed between their parents, 
ſettlements made, and the lady's fortune (to wit, ſeventeen pounds and nine ſhillings in 
money and goods) paid down, the day for their nuptials was fixed, and they were cele - 
brated according] y. 750 

Mosr private hiſtories, as well as comedies, end at this period; the hiſtorian and the 
poet both concluding they have done enough for their hero when they have married him; 
or intimating rather, that the reſt of his life muſt be a dull calm of happineſs, very de- 
hghtful indeed to paſs through, but ſomewhar infipid to relate: and matrimony in gene- 
ral muſt, I believe, without any diſpute, be allowed to be this ſtate of tranquil felicity, in · 
cuding fo little variety, that, like Saliſbury Plain, it affords only one proſpect, a very 
pleaſant one it muſt be confeſſed, but the ſame. K-. | 

Now, there was all the probability imaginable, that this contract would have proved of 
ſuch happy note, both from the great accompliſhments of the young lady, who was thought 
to be poſſeſſed of every qualification neceſſary to make the marriage ſtate happy; and from 
the truly ardent paſſion of Mr. Wild; but whether it was that nature and fortune had 
great deſigns for him to execute, and would not ſuffer his vaſt abilities to be loſt and ſunk 
in the arms of a wife, or whether neither nature nor fortune had any hand in the matter, 
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is . point I will not determine, Certain it is, that this match did not produce that ſerene 
ſtate we have mentioned above; but reſembled the moſt turbulent and ruffled, rather than 


the moſt calm ſea. 


1 cannot here omit a cenjecture ingenious enough of a friend of mine, who had along 
intimacy in the Wild family. He hath often told me he fancied one reaſon of the diſſatis- 
factions which afterwards fell out between Wild and his lady, aroſe from the number of 
gallants,, to whom ſhe had before marriage granted favours; for, ſays he, and indeed very 
2 it is too, the lady might expect from her huſband, what ſhe had before received 

rom ſeveral, and being angry not to find one man as good as ten, ſhe had, from that in. 
dignation, taken thoſe ſteps which we cannot perfectly juſtify. s 

From this perſon I received the following dialogue, which, he aſſured me, he had over- 

heard, and taken down verbatim. It paſſed on the day fortnight after they were married. 


C H A P. VIII. 


4 dialogue matrimonial, «which paſſed between JONATHAN Wiuv, Eſquire, and LATITIA 
_ bis wife, on the morning of the day fortnight on which bis nuptials were celebrated; which 
concluded more amicably than thoſe debates generally do. 2 


Jonarnan. M A V dear, I with you would lie a little longer in bed this morning, 
LaT1T1A. Indeed I cannot; I am engaged to breakfaſt with Jack 


Strongbow. | 
- Joxatran. I don't know what Jack Strongbow doth fo often at my houſe. I aſſure you 
am uneaſy at it ; for though I have no ſuſpicion of your virtue, yet it may injure your te- 


©. ptitation in the opinion of my neighbours. 


- EamiTia I don't trouble my head about my neighbours; and they ſhall} no more tell 
me what company I am to keep, than my huſband ſhall. 

Jon aruax. A good wife would keep no company which made her huſband uneaſy. 

- Le@wITia. You might have found one of thoſe good wives, Sir, if you had pleaſed, | 
had no objection to it. | | 6 Nr 

Jon ArnANM. It I had found one in you. | 


_  L@aT1IT14. You did} I am very much obliged to you for thinking me ſo poor-ſpirited 


a creature z but I hope to convince you to the contrary. What, I ſuppoſe, you took me 
for a raw, ſenſeleſs girl, who knew nothing what other married women do 


.  JonaTHan. No matter what | took you for: I have taken you for better and worſe. 


Le@aT1TIA. And at your own deſire too: for, I am ſure, you never had mine. I ſhould 
not have broken my heart if Mr. Wild had thought proper to beſtow himſelf on any other 
more happy woman—Ha, ha. | EM» 2s | 

JonaTran. I hope, Madam, you don't imagine that was not in my power, or that | 
married you out of any kind of neceſſity. 

LezT17r4a. O no, Sir, I am convinced there are ſilly women enough. And far be it 
from me to accuſe you of any neceſſity for a wife. I believe you could have been very well 
contented with the ſtate of a batchelor; | have no reaſon to complain of your neceſſities: 


dut that, you know, a woman cannot tell beforehand. 


Jon arnax. I can't gueſs what you would infinuate; for I believe no woman had ever 


leſs reaſon to complain of her huſband's want of fondneſs. 


3 — ſome, I am certain, have — reaſon to.complain of the price they 
give for them. — But I know better things. (Theſe words were ſpoken with a very great ai, 
and. te of the bead. | | 7 


Jon A- 
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JonaTHANn, Well, my ſweeting, I will make it impoſſible for you to wiſh me more 
fond. — : 

Le@TtTiA. Pray, Mr. Wild, none of this nauſeous behaviour, nor thoſe odious words. 
I wiſh you were fond !—1 aſſure you—l don't know what you would pretend to inſinu- 
ate of me l have no wiſhes which miſbecome a virtuous woman—No, nor ſhould not, 
if T had married for love.— And eſpecially now when no body, I am ſure, can ſuſpect me 
of any ſuch thing.— | 

ONATHAN, If you did not marry for love, why did you marry ? 
ATITIA. Becauſe it was convenient, and my parents forced me. | 

JoxnaTHan. I hope, Madam, at leaſt, you will not tell me to my face, you have made 
your convenience of me. 

penn. army I have made nothing of you; nor do I deſire the honour of making any 
thing of you. | | | 

Jox a THAN. Yes, you have made a huſband of me. | 

LeT1TIa. No, you made yourſelf ſo; for I repeat once more, It was not my deſire, but 

r OWN. | 
7 ded AN. You ſhould think yourſelf obliged to me for that deſire. 

LeaTITIa. La! Sir, you was not fo ſingular in it. I was not in deſpair.— have had 
other offers, and better too. | ; 
JonarRHAN. I wiſh you had accepted them with all my heart. 

LeTITIA. I muſt tell you, Mr. Wild, this is a very brutiſh manner in treating a wo- 
man, to whom you have ſuch obligations; but I know how to deſpiſe it, and to deſpiſe 
you too for ſhewing it me. Indeed I am well enough paid for the fooliſh preference I gave 
to ou. I flattered myſelf that I ſhould at leaſt have been uſed with good manners. I 
thought I had married a gentleman : but I find you every way contemptible, and below 
my concern. | 

JonaTaan. D—n you, Madam, have not I more reaſon to complain, when you tell 
me you married for your convenience only ? | | 

LeaTiTIa. Very fine, truly. Is it —— worthy a man to ſwear at a woman? yet 
why ſhould I mention what comes from a wretch whom I deſpiſe. 

JonaTHan. Don't repeat that word ſa often, I deſpiſe you as heartily as you can me. 
And, to tell you a truth, I married you for my convenience likewiſe, to ſatisfy a paſſion 
which I bave now ſatisfied, and you may be d—d for any thing I care. 

LaTIiTiIA. The world ſhall know how barbarouſly I am treated by ſuch a villain. 


JowaTHANn. I need take very little pains to acquaint the world what a b—ch you are, 
your actions will demonſtrate it. 


LE&T1iTi4a. Monſter ! I would adviſe you not to too much on my ſex, and pro- 
nr. will, if you dare uſe me ſo, you 


Jona rnax. Begin whenever you pleaſe, Madam; but aſſure f, the moment you 
ky aſide the woman, I will treat you . as ſuch no longer z and if the firſt blow is yours, I 
promiſe you the laſt ſhall be mine. | 

LaTITia. Uſe me as you will z but dn me if ever you ſhall uſe me as a woman 
again ; for may I be curſed, if ever 1 enter your bed more. 

Jonarnau. May I be curſed if that abſtinence be — — you can lay 
upon me; for, I aſſure you faithfully, your perſon was all I had ever any regard for; and 
that I now loath and deteſt, as much as ever 1 liked it. | 

L TIrIA. It is impoſſible for two people to agree better; for I always deteſted your 
perion 3, andy as for any ccher regued, you muſt be convinced I never could have any 

you. 


Qq 2 Jonas. 
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- JonaTaan. Why, then, ſince we are come to a right underſtanding, as we are to live 
together, ſuppoſe we agreed, inſtead of quarrelling and abuſing, to be civil to each other. 
LANITIA. With all my heart. £% Ulf II! 
.JonaTran. Let us ſhake hands then, and henceforwards never live like man and 
wife ; that is, never be loving, nor ever quarrel. 

LATTITIA. Agreed.—But pray, Mr. Wild, why B-ch? Why did you ſuffer ſuch 2 
word to eſcape you ? | | | 

JonaTHan. It is not worth your remembrance, 1 

LTITIA. You agree | ſhall converſe with whomſoever I pleaſe ? 
Jon ar HAN. Without controul. And I have the ſame liberty? 

LATITI A. When J interfere, may every curſe you can wiſh attend me. 

JoxnaTHAN. Let us now take a fare wel kiſs; and may be hang'd if it is not the ſweeteſt 
you ever gave me. 

LTITIA. But why, B—ch ?——Methinks I ſhould be glad to know why B—ch ? 

Ar which words he ſprang from the bed, d—ing her temper heartily. She returned it 
again with equal abuſe, which was continued on both ſides while he was dreſſing. How- 
ever, they agreed to continue ſtedfaſt in this new reſolution z and the joy ariſing on that oc- 
caſion at length diſmiſſed them pretty chearfully from each other, though Lætitia could 
not help concluding with the words, Way B—ca. | 


Lad * of 
7 


. 


Obſervations on the foregoing dialogue, / together with @ boſe defign on our here, which m d 
deteſted by every lover of Gr EATNESS, | 


| HUS did this dialogue (which though we have termed it matrimonial, had indeed 
] very little ſavour of the ſweets of matrimony in it) produce at laſt a reſolution more 
wiſe than ſtrictly pious, and which, if they could have rigidly adhered to it, might have 
prevented ſome unpleaſant moments, as well to our hero as to his ferene conſort ; but 
their hatred was ſo very great and unaccountable, that they never could bear to ſee the leaſt 
- compoſure in one another's countenanee, without attempting to ruffle it This ſet them 
on ſo many contrivances to plague and vex one another, that as their proximity afforded 
them ſuch frequent opportunities of executing their malicious purpoſes, they ſeldom paſs'd 

one eaſy or quiet day together. _ IOW BE 25>. 8 
©» And this, reader, and no other is the cauſe of thoſe many inquietudes, which thou muſt 


have obſerved to diſturb the repoſe of ſome married couples, who miſtake implacable ha- 
- tred for indifference ;/ for hy ſhould Corvinus, who lives in a round of intrigue, and ſeldom 
doth, and never willingly would, dally with his wife, endeavour to prevent her from the 


ſatisfaction of an intrigue in her turn? Why doth Camilla refuſe a more agreeable invita- 


tion abroad, only to expoſe her huſband” at his on table at home? In ſhort, to men- 
tion no more inſtances, whence can all the quarrels, ' and jealoufies, and jars, proceed, in 


ple who have no love for each other, unleſs from that noble paſſion abovementioned, 


| that deſire, according to my lady Betty Modiſh, of curing each other of a ſmile ? 


Ws thought proper to give our reader a ſhort taſte of the domeſtic ſtate of our hero, 


the rather to ſhew him that great men are ſubje& to the ſame frailties and inconveniences 
in ordinary life, with little men, and that heroes are really of the ſame ſpecies with other 
human creatures, notwithſtanding all the pains they themſelves, or their flatterers take to 
aſſert the contrary ; and that they differ chiefly in the immenſity of their greatneſs, or. as 
the vulgar erroneouſly call it, villainy. Now therefore, that we may not dwell too long on 


low 
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low ſcenes, in a hiſtory of this ſublime kind, we ſhall return to actions of a higher note? 
and more ſuitable to our purpoſe. 

Wren the boy Hymen had, with his lighted torch, driven the boy Cupid out of doors; 
that is to ſay, in common phraſe, when the violence of Mr. Wild's paſſion (or rather ap- 
petite) for the chaſte Lætitia began to abate, he returned to viſit his friend Heartfree, who 
was now in the liberties of the Fleet, and had appeared to the commiſſion of bankruptcy 
againſt him. - Here he met with a-more cold reception than he himſelf had apprehended. 
Heartfree had long entertained ſuſpicions of Wild, but theſe ſuſpicions had from time to 
time been confounded with circumſtances, and principally ſmothered- with that amazing 
confidence, which was indeed the moſt ſtriking virtue in our hero. Heartfree was unwil- 
ling to condemn his friend without certain evidence, and laid hold on every probable 
ſemblance to acquit him; but the propoſal made at his laſt viſit had ſo totally blackened 
his character in this poor man's opinion, that it entirely fixed the wavering ſcale, and he 
no longer doubted but that our hero was one of the greateſt villains in the world. 

C1RCUMSTANCES of great improbability often eſcape men who devour a ſtory with 
greedy ears; the reader therefore cannot wonder that Heartfree, whoſe paſſions were ſo 
variouſly concerned, firſt for the fidelity, and ſecondly for the ſafety of his wife ; and laſtly, 
who was ſo diſtracted with doubt concerning the conduct of his friend, ſhould at his firſt 
relation paſs unobſerved the incident of his being committed to the boat by the captain of 
the privateer, which he had at the time of his telling ſo lamely accounted for ; but now 
when Heartfree came to reflect on the whole, and with a high prepoſſeſſion againſt Wild, 
the abſurdity of this fact glared in his eyes, and ſtruck him in the moſt ſenſible manner. 
At length a thought of great horror ſuggeſted- itſelf ro his imagination, and this was, 
whether the whole was not a fiction, and Wild, who was, as he had learn'd from his own 
mouth, equal to any undertaking how black ſoever, had not ſpirited away, robbed and 
murdered his wife. 

INTOLERABLE as this apprehenſion was, he not only turned it round and examined it 
carefully in his own mind, but acquainted young Friendly, with it at their next interview. 
Friendly who deteſted Wild (from that envy probably, with which theſe GREAT CnA- 
RACTERS naturally inſpire low fellows) encouraged theſe ſuſpicions ſo much, that Heart- 
free reſolved to attach our hero and carry him before a magiſtrate. 

Tris reſolution had been ſome time taken, and Friendly, with a warrant and a con- 


table, had with the utmoſt diligence ſearched ſeveral days for our hero; but whether it 


was that in compliance with modern cuſtom he had retired to ſpend the honey-moon with 
his. bride, the only moon indeed in which it is faſhionable or cuſtomary for the married 
parties to have any correſpondence with each other; or perhaps his habitation might for 
ie e reaſons be uſually kept a ſecret: Like thoſe of ſome few great men, whom un- 
0 


fortunately the law hath left out of that reaſonable as well as honourable proviſion, which 


it hath made for the ſecurity of the perſons of other great men. 

Bur Wild reſolved to perform works of ſupererogation in the way of honour, and, 
tho? no hero is obliged to anſwer the challenge of my lord chief juſtice, or indeed, of any 
other magiſtrate z but may with unblemiſhed reputation ſlide away from it; yet ſuch was 
the bravery, fuch the greatneſs, the magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared in perſon 


to it. 


Ix pro envy may ſay one thing, which may leſſen the glory of this action, namely, 
that the faid Mr. Wild N nothing of the ſaid warrant or challenge; and as thou mayſt 
be aſſured, reader, that the malicious fury will omit nothing which can any ways fully. ſo 
great a character, ſo ſhe hath endeavoured to account for this ſecond viſit of our hero 


to his friend Heartfree from a very different motive, than that of aſſerting his own inno- 
cence. 2 855 
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CATE IX. 


Mr. Wild with unprecedented generoſity _ bis ra Hearifree, and the ungrateful reception 
met with. 


T hath been ſaid then, that Mr. Wild, not being able on the ſtricteſt examination to find 
in a certain ſpot of human nature called his own heart, the leaſt grain of that pitiful low 
tity called honeſty, and reſolved, perhaps a little too generally, that there was no ſuch 

Gin Fe therefore imputed the reſolution with which Mr. Heartfree had ſo poſitively re. 
fuſed to concern himſelf in murder, either to a fear of bloodying his hands, or the appre- 
henfion of a ghoſt, or leſt he ſhould make an additional example in that excellent book 
called, God's Revenge againſt Murder; and doubted not but he would (at leaft in his 
preſent neceſſity) agree without fcruple to a ſimple robbery, eſpecially where any conſide- 
adde booty ſhould be propoſed, and the fafety of the attack plauſibly made appear: which 
if he could prevail on him to undertake, he would immediately atterwards get him im- 
zached, convicted, and hanged. He no ſooner therefore had diſcharged his duties to 
men, and heard that Heartfree had procured himſelf the liberties of Fleet, than he 
— to viſit him, and to propoſe a robbery with all the allurements of profit, eaſe, and 
' Tos propoſal was no ſooner made, than it was anſwered by Heartfree in the following 
manner. 
lor have hoped the anſwer which I gave to your former advice would have pre- 
< vented me from the danger of receiving a ſecond affront of this kind. An affront ! 
«call it, and ſurely if it be ſo to call a man a villain, it can be no leſs to ſew him you 
« ſuppoſe him one. Indeed it may be wondered how any man can arrive at the boldnels, I 
may fay impudence, of firſt making ſuch an overture to another; ſurely it is ſeldom done, 
unless ro thoſe who have previouſly betrayed fome ſymptoms of their own baſeneſs If! 
have therefore ſhewn you any ſuch, theſe inſults are more pardonable ; but I aſſure you if 
fuch appear, they diſcharge all their malignance Seward, and reffect not even a ſha- 
« dow within; for to me baſeneſs ſeems inconſiſtent with this rule, Or poixc vo 
„ OTHER PERSON AN INJURY FROM ANY MOTIVE OR ON ANY CONSIDERATION WHAT- 
% EVER. This, Sir, is the rule by which I am determined to walk, nor can that man 
<< Juſtify: diſbelieving me, who will not own, he walks not by it himſelf, But whether it be 
allowed to me or no, or whether I feel the good effects of its being practiſed by others, 
« F am refolved to maintain it : For ſurely no man can reap a benefit from my purſuing it 
equal to the comfort I myſelf enjoy: For what a raviſhing thought! how replete with 
'< extaſy muſt the conſideration be, that Almighty Goodneſs is by. its own nature en- 
v gaged to reward me | How indifferent muſt fuch a perſuaſion make a man to all the oc- 
-***currences of this liſe! What trifles muſt he repreſent to himſelf both the enjoyments 
and the affliftions of this world! How eaſily muſt he acquiefce under miſſing the former, 
and how patiently will he ſubmit to the latter who is convinced that his failing of a tranſitory 

« imperfe& reward here, is a moſt certain argument of his obtaining one permanent and 

* complete hereafter ! Doſt thou think then, thou little, paltry, mean animal, {with ſuch 

_—__ Bose did he treat our truly great man) that I will forego ſuch comfortable expecta- 
tions for any pitiful reward which thou canſt ſuggeſt or promiſe to me; for that ſordid 
2 tncre for which all pains and labour are undertaken. by the induſtrious, and all barbari- 
ties and iniquiries committed by the vile; for a worthleſs acquifition which ſuch as thou 
narxt can ran give, or can take away? The former part of this ſpeech occaſi- 

ond much yawning in our hero, but the latter rouſed his anger; and he was — 
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his rage to anſwer, when Friendly and the conſtable, who had been ſummoned by Heartfree, 
on Wild's firſt appearance, entered the room, and ſeized the great man juſt as his wrath 
was burſting from his lips. 

Tux dialogue which now enſued, is not worth relating, Wild was ſoon acquainted with 
the reaſon of this rough treatment, and preſently conveyed before a magiſtrate. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the doubts raiſed by Mr. Wild's lawyer on his examination, he in- 
fiſting that the proceeding was improper ; for that a Mrit de Homine replegiando ſhould iſſue, 
and on the return of that a Capras in Miubernam, the juſtice inclined to commitment, fo 
that Wild was driven to other methods for his deferice. He therefore acquainted the ju- 
ſtice, that there was a young man likewiſe with him in the boat, and begged that he might 
be fent for, which requeſt was accordingly granted, and the faithful Achates (Mr. Fire- - 
blood) was ſoon produced to bear teſtimony for his friend, which he did with ſo much be- 
coming zeal, and went through his examination with ſuch coherence (tho? he was forced to 
colle& his evidence from the hints given him by Wild in the preſence of the juſtice and the 
accuſers) that as here was direct evidence againſt mere preſumption, our hero was moſt ho- 
nourably acquitted, and poor Heartfree was charged by the juſtice, the audience, and all 
others, who afterwards heard the ſtory, with the blackeſt ingratitude, in attempting to take 
away the life of a man, to whom he had ſuch eminent obligations. 

LzsrT fo vaſt an effort of friendſhip as this of Fireblood's ſhould too violently ſurprize the 
reader in this degenerate age; it may be proper to inform him, that beſide the ties of engage- 
ment in the ſame employ, another nearer and ſtronger alliance ſubſiſted between our hero and 
this youth, which latter was juſt departed from the arms of the lovely Lætitia, when he re- 
ceived her huſband's meſſage : An inſtance which may alſo ſerve to juſtify thoſe ſtrict inter- 
courſes of love and acquaintance, which fo, commonly ſubſiſt in modern hiſtory between 
the huſband and gallant, diſplaying the vaſt force of friendſhip, contracted by this more 
honourable than legal alliance, which is thought to be at preſent one of the ſtrongeſt bonds 
of amity between great men, and the moſt reputable as well as eaſy way to their favour. 

Four months had now paſſed ſince Heartfree's firſt confinement, and his affairs had be- 

n to wear a more benign aſpe ; but they were a deal injured by this attempt on 
Wild (ſo dangerous is any attack on a GAT Man) ſeveral of his neighbours, and particu- 
larly one or two of his own trade, induſtriouſly endeavouring, from their bitter ani- 
moſity againſt ſuch, kind of iniquity, to fpread and exaggerate his ingratitude as much as 
poſſible; not in the leaſt ſcrupling, in the violent ardour of their indignation, to add fome 
Ia circumſtances of their own knowledge of the many obligations conferred on Heart - 
free by Wild. To all theſe ſcandals he quietly fubmitted, comforting himſelf in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own innocence, and confiding in time, the ſure friend of juſtice, to acquit 
him, 


G. XL 


A ſcheme ſo deeply laid that it ſhames all the politics of this our age; with digreſion and 
6 550 ſub-digreſſion. 


I LD having now, to the hatred he bore Heartfree on account of thoſe injuries he 
had done him, ah additional ſpur from this injury received (for ſo it appeared to 
him, who, no more than the moſt ignorant, confidered how truly he deſerved it) applied 
his utmoſt induſtry to accompliſh the ruin of one whoſe very name ſounded — 
in his ears; when luckily a ſcheme. aroſe in his imagination, which not only promiſed 
to effect it ſecurely ; but (which pleaſed him moſt) by means of the miſchief he had al- 
ready done him; and which would at once load him with the imputation of havin 
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mitted what he himſelf had done to him, and would bring on him the ſevereſt puniſhment 
for a fact, of which he was not only innocent, but had already ſo greatly ſuffered by. And 
this was no other than to charge him with having conveyed away his wife, with his moſt 
valuable effects, in order to defraud his creditors. 

H no ſooner ſtarted this thought than he immediately reſolved on putting it in execu- 
tion. What remained to conſider was only the Quomodo, and the perſon or tool to be em- 
ployed; for the ſtage of the world differs from that in Drury-Lane principally in this, 
that whereas'on the latter, the hero, or chief figure, is almoſt continually before your eyes, 
whilſt the under - actors are not ſeen above once in an evening; now, on the former, the 
hero, or great man, is always behind the curtain, and ſeldom or never appears, or doth 
any thing in his own perſon. He doth indeed, in this Grand Drama, rather perform the 
part of the Prompter, and doth inſtru the well-dreft figures, who are ſtrutting in public 
on the ſtage, what to ſay and do. To ſay the truth, a puppert-ſhow will illuſtrate our 
meaning better, where it is the maſter of the ſhow (the great man) who dances and moves 
every thing; whether it be the king of Muſcovy, or whatever other potentate, alias pup- 
pet, which we behold on the ſtage ; but he himſelf wiſely keeps out of fight ; for ſhould 
he once appear, the whole motion would be at an end. Not that any one is ignorant of 
his being there, or ſuppoſes that the puppets are not mere ſticks of wood, and he himſelf 
the ſole mover ; but as this (tho? every one knows it) doth not appear viſibly, i. e. to their 
eyes, no one is aſhamed of conſenting to be impoſed upon; of helping on the Drama, by 
calling the ſeveral ſticks or puppets by the names which the maſter hath allotted to them, 
and by aſſigning to each the character which the great man is pleaſed they ſhall move in, 
or rather in which he himſelf is pleaſed to move them. = 
I x would be to ſuppoſe thee, gentle reader, one of very little knowledge in this world, 
to imagine thou haſt never ſeen ſome of cheſe puppet ſhows, which are ſo frequently ated 
on the great ſtage ; but though thou ſhouldſt have reſided all thy days in thoſe remote 
parts of this iſland, which great men ſeldom viſit; yet, if thou haſt any penetration, thou 
muſt have had ſome occaſions to admire both the ſolemnity of countenance in the actor, 
and the gravity" in the ſpectator, while ſome of thoſe farces are carried on, which are ated 
almoſt daily in every village in the kingdom. He muſt have a very deſpicable opinion of 
- mankind indeed, who can conceive them to be impoſed on as often as they appear to be (0. 
The truth is, they are in the ſame ſituation with the readers of Romances ; who, though 
they know the whole to be one entire fiction, nevertheleſs agree to be deceived ; and as theſe 
find amuſement, ſo do the others find eaſe and convenience in this concurrence. But this 
being a ſub-digreſſion, I return to my digreſſion. 

AGA Man ought to do his. bufineſs by others; to employ hands, as we have be- 
fore ſaid, to his purpoſes, and keep himſelf as much behind the curtain as poſſible; and 
though it muſt be acknowleged that two very great men, whoſe names will be both record. 
ed in hiſtory, did, in theſe latter times, come forth themſelves on the ſtage ; and did hack 


and hew, and lay each other moſt cruelly open to the diverſion of the ſpectators; yet this 


muſt be mentioned rather as an example of avoidance, than imitation, and is to be aſcribed 
to the number of thoſe inſtances which ſerve to evince the truth of theſe maxims : Nemo 
mortalium omnibus horis ſapit. Ira furor brevis eſt, &c. 
G n A FP. XL 
| | | New inflances of Fri endhy's folly, Go. 
O return to my hiſtory, which, having reſted itſelf a little, is now ready to proceed 


on its journey: Fireblood was the perſon choſen by Wild for this ſervice. He had 
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on a late accafion, experienced the talents of this youth for a good round perjury. He 
immediately, therefore, found him out, and propoſed it to him: when receiving his in- 
ſtant afſent, they conſulted together, and ſoon framed an evidence, which, being com- 
municated to one of the molt bitter and ſevere creditors of Heartfree, by him laid before 
a magiſtrate, and atteſted by the oath of Fireblood, the juſtice granted his warrant ; and 
Heartfree was accordingly apprehended and brought before him. . 

Wurm the officers came for this poor wretch, they found him meanly diverting himſelf 
with his little children, the younger of whom ſat on his knees, and the elder was playing 
at a little diſtance from him with Friendly. One of the officers, who was a very good ſort 
of a man, but one very laudably ſevere in his office, after acquainting Heartfree with his 
errand, bad him come along and be d— d, and leave thoſe little baſtards ; for ſo, he 
ſaid, he ſuppoſed they were, for a legacy to the pariſh. Heartfree was much ſurprized 
at hearing there was a warrant for feluny againſt him; but he ſhewed leſs concern than- 
Friendly did in his countenance. The elder daughter, when ſhe ſaw the officer lay hold 
on her father, immediately quitted her play, and, running to him, and burſting intotears, 
cry'd out: You ſhall not hurt poor Papa. One of the other ruffians offeted to take the 
little one rudely from his knees ; but Heartfree ſtarted up, and, catching the fellow by 
the collar, daſhed his head ſo violently againſt the wall, that, had he had any brains, he 
might poſſibly have loſt them by the blow. 

Tax officer, like moſt of thoſe heroic ſpirits who infult men in adverſity, had ſome. 
prudence mixt with his zeal for juſtice, Secing, therefore, this rough treatment of his 
companion, he began to purſue more gentle methods, and very civilly deſired Mr. Heart- 
free ro go with him, ſeeing he was an officer, and obliged to execute his warrant ; that he 
was ſorry for his misfortune, and hoped he would be acquitted. The other anfwered, he 
ſhould patiently ſubmit to the laws of his country, and would attend him whither he was 
ordered to conduct him: then, taking leave of his children with a tender kiſs, he recom- 
mended them to the care of Friendly; who promiſed to ſee them ſafe home, and then to 
attend him at the juſtice's, whoſe name and abode he had learnt of the conſtable. 

FRED arrived at the magiſtrate's houſe juſt as that gentleman had ſigned the Mitti- 
mus againſt his friend; for the evidence of Fireblood was ſo clear and ſtrong, and the 
juſtice was fo incenſed againſt Heartfree, and ſo convinced of his guiit, that he would 
hardly hear him fpeak in his own defence, which the reader perhaps, when he hears: the 
evidence againſt him, will be leſs inclined to cenſure: For this witneſs depoſed, ** that 
* he had been, by Heartfree himfelf, employed to carry the orders of embezzling to Wild, 
in order to be delivered to his wife ; that he had been afterwards preſent with Wild and 
* her at the inn, when they took coach for Harwich, where ſhe ſhewed him the caſket of 
« jewels, and deſired him to tell her huſband, that ſhe had fully executed his command; 
and rhis he ſwore to have been done after Heartfree had notice of the commiſſion, and 
in order to bring it within that time, Fireblood as well as Wild ſwore that Mrs. Heart- 
« free lay ſeveral days concealed at Wild's houſe before her departure for Holland.” 

Weary Friendly found the juſtice obdurate, and that all he could ſay had no effect, nor 
was it any way poſſible for Heartfree to eſcape being committed ro Newgate,. he reſolved 
ta accompany him thither: Where, when they arrived; the turnkey would have confined ' 
Heartfree (he having no money) amongſt the common felons ; bur Friendly would not per- 
mitit, and advanced every ſhilling he had in his pocket, to procure a room ia the Preſs- 
Tard for his friend, which indeed, through the humanity of the keeper, he did at a cheap 
rate. SY | 

Tux ſpent that day together, and, in the evening, the priſoner diſmiſſed his friend, de- 
ring him, after many thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted on his account, © | know not, 
* lays he; _ far the malice of my _— may prevail ; but whatever my — are, 
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I am convinced my innocence will ſomewhere be rewarded. If, therefore, any fatal acci. 
dent ſhould happen to me, (for he who is in the hands of perjury, may apprehend the 
«« worſt) my dear Friendly, be a father to my poor children, at which words the tears 
ouſhed from his eyes. The other begged him not to admit any ſuch apprehenſions; for 
that he would employ his utmoſt diligence in his ſervice, and doubted not but to ſubvert 
any villainous deſign laid for his deſtruction, and to make his innocence appear to the world 
as white as it was in his own opinion. | | 

Ws cannot help mentioning a circumſtance here, though we doubt it will appear very 
unnatural and incredible to our reader; which is, that, notwithſtanding the former charac- 
ter and behaviour of Heartfree, this ſtory of his embezzling was ſo far from ſurprizirg 
his neighbours, that many of them declared they expected no better from him. Some 
were aſſured he could pay forty ſhillings in the pound, if he would. Others had over- 
heard hints formerly paſs between him and Mrs. Heartfree, which had given them ſuſpici- 
ons.. And, what is moſt aſtoniſhing of all is, that many of thoſe who had before cen- 
ſured him for an extravagant heedleſs fool, now no leſs confidently abuſed him for a cun- 
ning, tricking, avaricious knave. | | 


c H A P. XII. 


Something concerning Fireblood, which will ſurpriæe; and ſomewhat touching one of he Aff 
Snaps, which will greatly concern the reader. 


H OWEVER, notwithſtanding all theſe cenſures abroad, and in deſpight of all 
his misfortunes at home, Heartfree in-Newgate enjoyed a quiet, undiſturbed repoſe ; 
- while our hero, nobly diſdaining reſt, lay fleepleſs all night z partly from the apprehen- 
fions of Mrs. Heartfree's return before he had executed his ſcheme ; and partly from a ſuſ- 
picion leſt Fireblood ſhould betray him; of whoſe infidelity he had, nevertheleſs, no other 
cauſe to maintain any fear, but from his knowing him to be an accompliſhed raſcal, as the 
vulgar term it, a complete Gxzat May in our language. And indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, theſe doubts were not without ſome foundation; for the very ſame thought unluckily 
entered the head of that noble youth, who conſidered, whether he might not poſſibly (ell 
himſelf for ſome advantage to the other fide, as he had yet no promiſe from Wild ; but 
this was, by the ſagacity of the latter, prevented in the morning with a profuſion of 2 
miſes, which ſhewed him to be of the moſt generous temper in the world, with which Fire- 
blood was extremely well ſatisfied ; and made uſe of ſo many proteſtations of his faithful- 
neſs, that he convinced Wild of the juſtice of his ſuſpieions. | 

Ar this time an accident happened, which, though it did not immediately affect our 
hero, we cannot avoid relating, as it occaſioned great confuſion in his family, as well as in 
the family of Snap. It. is indeed a calamity highly. to be lamented, when it ſtains untainted 
blood, and happens to an honourable houſe. An injury never to be repaired. A blot 
never to be wiped out. A ſore never to be healed. To detain my reader no longer: Miſs 
Theodoſia Snap was now ſafely delivered of a male-infant, the product of an amour which 
that beautiful (O that I could ſay, virtuous) creature had with the Count. 

Mx. Wild and his lady were at breakfaſt, when Mr. Snap, with all the agonies of deſpair 
both in his voice and countenance, brought them this melancholy news. Our hero, who 
had (as we have ſaid) wonderful good-nature when his greatneſs or intereſt was not concern- 
ed, inſtead of reviling his fiſter-in-Jlaw, aſked with a ſmile : ** Who was the father ?” But 
the chaſte Lætitia, we repeat the chaſte, for well did ſhe now deſerve. that epithet ; re- 
ceived it in another manner. She fell into the utmoſt fury at the relation, reviled her 


ſiſter in the bittereſt terms, and yowed ſhe would never ſee nor ſpeak to her more. The 
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burſt into tears, and lamented over her father, that ſuch diſhonour ſhould ever happen 
to him and herſelf, At length ſhe fell ſeverely on her huſband, for the light treatment 
which he gave this fatal accident. She told him, he was unworthy of the honour he en- 
joyed, of marrying into a chaſte family. That ſhe looked on it as an affront to her virtue. 
That if he had married one of the naughty huſſies of the town, he could have behaved to 
her in no other manner. She concluded with deſiring her father to make an example of the 
lut, and to turn her out of doors; for that ſhe would not otherwiſe enter his houſe, being 
reſolved never to ſet her foot within the ſame threſhold with the trollop, whom ſhe deteſted 
ſo much the more, becauſe (which was perhaps true) ſhe was her own ſiſter, 

So violent, and indeed ſo outrageous was this chaſte lady's love of virtue, that ſhe could 
not forgive a ſingle flip (indeed the only one Theodoſia had ever made) in her own ſiſter, 
in a ſiſter who loved her, and to whom ſhe owed a thouſand obligations. 

PexHaPs the ſeverity of Mr. Snap, who greatly felt the injury done to the honour of his 
family, would have relented, had not the pariſh-officers been extremely preſſing on this occa- 
ſion, and, for want of ſecurity, conveyed the unhappy young lady to a place, the name of 
which, for the honour of the Snaps, to whom our A was fo nearly allied, we bury in 
eternal oblivion ; where ſhe ſuffered ſo much correction for her crime, that the good-natured 
reader of the male-kind may be inclined to compaſſionate her, at leaſt to imagine ſhe was 
ſufficiently puniſhed for a fault, which, with ſubmiſſion to the chaſte Lztitia, and all other 
ſtrictly virtuous ladies, it ſhould be either leſs criminal in a woman to commit, or more ſo 
in a manto ſolicit her to it. 

Bur to return to our hero, who was a living and ſtrong inſtance, that human greatneſs and 
happineſs are not always inſeparable. He was under a continual alarm of frights, and fears, 
and jealouſies. He thought every man he beheld wore a knife ſor his throat, and a pair of 
ſciſſars for his As for his own gang particularly, he was thoroughly convinced there 
was not a ſingle man amongſt them, who would not, for the value of five ſhillings, bring 
him to the gallows. Theſe apprehenſions ſo conſtantly broke his reſt, and kept him ſo aſſi - 
duouſly on his guard, to fruſtrate and circumvent any deſigns which might be forming a- 
gainſt him ; that his condition, to any other than the glorious eye of ambition, might ſeem 
rather deplorable, than the object of envy or deſire. 5 


Fe A 


in which cur Hero makes a ſpeech well worthy to be celebrated; and the behaviour of one of the 
gang perhaps more unnatural than any other part of this biftory. 


HERE was in a gang the man named Blueſkin ; one of thoſe merchants who trade in 
4 dead oxen, ſheep, &c. in ſhort, what the vulgar call a Butcher. This gentleman 
had two qualities of a great man, viz. undaunted courage, and an abſolute contempt of 


thoſe ridiculous diſtinctions of Meum and Tuum which would cauſe endleſs diſputes, did not 


the law happily decide them by converting both into Sum. The common form of ex- 
changing property by trade ſeemed to him too tedious ; he therefore re ſolved to quit the mer- 
cantile profeſſion, and, falling acquainted with ſome of Mr. Wild's people, he provided 
himſelf with arms, and enliſted of the gang. In which he behaved.for ſome time with great 
decency and order, and ſubmitted to accept fuch ſhare of the booty with the reſt, as our 
hero allotted him. | | 
Bur this ſubſerviency agreed ill with his temper ; for we ſhould have before remembered 

a third heroic quality, namely, ambition, which was no inconſiderable part of his compoſi- 
uon, one day, therefore, having robbed - gentleman at Windſor of a gold-watch ; which, 
| 22 on 
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on its being advertiſed in the news- „with a conſiderable reward, was demanded of 
him by Wild, he peremptorily refuſed to deliver it. 

* How, Mr. Blueſkin ! ſays Wild, you will not deliver the watch? No, Mr, Wild, an- 
«« ſwered he; I have taken it, and will keep it; or, if I diſpoſe of it, I will diſpoſe of it myſelf, 
and keep the money for which I ſell it. Sure, replied Wild, you have not the affurance to 
pretend you have any property or right in this watch? I am certain, returned Blueſkin, 
« whether I have any right in it or no, you can prove none. I will undertake, cries the 
other, to ſhew I have an abſolute right to it, and that by the laws of our gang, of 
* which I am providentially at the head. I know not who put you at the head of it, cries 
* Blueſkin ; but thoſe who did, certainly did it for their own good, that you might con- 
duct them the better in their robberies, inform them of the richeſt booties, prevent 
e ſurprizes, pack juries, bribe evidence, and ſo contribute to their benefit and ſafety; 
* and not to convert all their labour and hazard to your own benefit and advantage. 
Lou are greatly miſtaken, Sir, anſwered Wild; you are talking of a legal ſociety, 
where the chief magiſtrate is always choſen for the public good, which, as we ſee in all 
** the legal ſocieties of the world, he conſtantly conſults, daily contributing, by his ſupe- 
* rior {kill, to their proſperity, and not facrificing their good to his own wealth, or plea- 
„ ſure, or humour: But in an illegal ſociety or „as this of ours, it is otherwiſe ; for 
« who would be at the head of a gang, unleſs for his own intereſt ? And without a head, 
you know, you cannot ſubſiſt. Nothing but a head, and obedience to that head, can 
«© preſerve a gang a moment from deſtruction. It is abſolutely better for you to content your- 
* ſelves with a moderate reward, and enjoy that in ſafety at the diſpoſal of your chief, 
< than to epgrols the whole with the hazard to which you will be liable without his protec- 
tion. And ſurely there is none in the whole gang, who hath leſs reaſon to complam than 
you; you have taſted of my favours z witneſs that piece of ribbon you wear in your hat, 
« with which I dubbed vou captain. — Therefore prays captain, deliver the watch. —— 
* D.. your cajoling, ſays Blueſkin : Do you think I value myſelf on this bit of ribbon, 
«* which I could have bought myſelf for fix-pence, and have worn without your leave? Do 
<< you imagine | think myſelf à captain, becauſe you whom I know not empowered to 
<* make one, call me ſo? The name of. captain ig but a ſhadow-: The- men and the ſala- 
ry are the ſubſtance: And I am not to be bubbled with a ſhadow. I will be called 
captain no longer, and he who flatters me by that name, I ſhall think affronts me, and! 
* will knock him down, I aſſure yon. Did ever man talk ſo unreaſonably ? cries Wild, 
Are you not reſpected as a captain by the whole gang ſince my dubbing you ſo? But i 
is the ſhadow only, it ſeems; and you will knock a man down for affronting you, who 
„calls you captain? Might not a man as reaſonably tell a miniſter of ſtate: Sir, you have 
+ given me the ſhadow only, The ribbon or the bauble, that you gave me, implies that I have 
* either fignalized myſelf, by ſome great action, for the benefit wy glory of my country; or 41 
« leaſt that I am deſcended from 1 who have done ſo. I know myſelf to be à ſcoundrel, and ſo 
<< bave been thoſe few anceſtors I can remember, or have ever heard of. Therefore I am reſolved 
4-420 knock the firſt man down, who calls me Sir, or Right honourable. But all great and wiſe 
men think themſelves ſufficiently repaid by what procures them honour and precedence 
in the gang, without enquiring into ſubſtance ; nay, if a title, or a feather, be equal to this 
4 purpoſe, they are ſubſtance, and not mere ſhadows, But I have not time to argue with 
vou at preſent, fo give me the watch without any more deliberation. I am no more a friend 
<«. to deliberation than yourſelf, anfwered Blueſkin, and fo I tell you once for all, by G— ! 
% never will give you the watch, no, nor will I ever hereafter furrender any part of my 
. * booty. I won it, and I will wear it. Take your piftols yourſelf, and go out on the high- 
way, and don't lazily think to fatten yourſelf with the dangers and pains of other _— : 
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At which words he departed in a fierce mood, and repaired to the tavern uſed by the gang, 
where he had appointed to meet ſome of his acquaintance, whom he informed of what had 
paſſech between him and Wild, and adviſed them all to follow his example; which they all 
readily agreed to, and Mr. Wild's D-——tion was the univerſal toaſt ; in drinking bumpers 
to which they had finiſhed a large bow}. of punch, when a conſtable, with a numerous at- 
tendance, and Wild at their head, entered the room, and ſeized on Blueſkin, whom his 
companions, when they ſaw our hero, did not dare attempt to reſcue. The watch was 
found upon him, which, together with Wild's information, was more than ſufficient to 
commit him to Newgate. , : wt, 

In the evening, Wild and the reſt of thoſe who had been drinking with Blueſkin, met at- 
the tavern, where nothing was ſeen but the profoundeſt ſubmiſſion to their leader. They - 
vilified and abuſed Blueſkin as much as they had before abuſed our hero, and now repeated 
the ſame toaſt, only changing the name of Wild into that of Blueſkin. All agreeing with 
Wild, that the watch found in his pocket, and which muſt be a fatal evidence againſt him, 
was a juſt judgment on his diſobedience and revolt. | | 

Tnus did this Great Man, by a reſolute and timely example (for he went directly to the 
juſtice when Blueſkin left him) quell one of the moſt dangerous conſpiracies which could poſſi- 
bly ariſe in a z and which, had it been permitted one day's growth, would inevitably 

ave ended in his deſtruction; ſo much doth it behove all great men to be eternally on 
their guard, and expeditious in the execution of their purpoſes; while none but the weak. 
and honeſt can indulge themſelves in remiſſneſs or repoſe. | 

Taz Achates, Fireblood, had been preſent at both theſe meetings; but though he had a. 
little too haſtily concurred in curſing his friend, and in vowing his perdition; yet now he 
ſaw all that ſcheme diſſolved, he returned to his integrity; of which he gave an incon- 
teſtable proof, by informing Wild of the - which had been concerted againſt him. 
In which, he ſaid, he had pretended to acquieſce, in order the better to betray them; but 
this,- as he afterwards confeſſed on his death · bed, at Tyburn, was only a copy of his coun- 
tenance : For that he was, at that time, as fincere and hearty in his oppoſition to Wild as 
any of his- companions. 8 | 
Don hero received Fireblood's information with a very placid countenance. He. ſud, , 
as the gang had ſeen their errors, and repented, nothing. was more noble than forgivenchs. 
But though he was pleaſed modeſtly to aſcribe this to his lemity, it really aroſe from much. 
more noble and political principles. He confidered that it would be dangerous to attempt 
the puniſhment of ſo many; befides, he flattered himſelf that fear would keep them in 
order; and indeed Fireblood had told him nothing more than he knew before, viz: that 
they were all complete Prigs, whom he was to govern by their fears, and in whom he was 
to pore no more confidence than was neceffary, and to watch them with the utmoſt caution . 
an . for a rogue, he wiſely ſaid, like gunpowder, muſt be uſed with cau- 
don; fince both are altogether as liable to blow up the party himſelf who uſes them, as to 
execute his miſchievous purpoſe againſt ſome other perfon or animal. . 
W will now repair to Newgate, it being the place where moſt of the great men of this. 
hiſtory are haſtening as faſt as poſſible z and to confeſs the truth, it is a caſtle very far from 
being an improper, or miſbecoming habitation for any great man whatever. And as this 

e will continue during the refidue of our hiftory, we ſhall open it with a new book; and 


ſhall, therefore, take this opportunity of clofmg our third. 
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ſentiment of the Ordinary's, worthy to be written in letters of old; a very extraordinary ins 
Aance of folly in Friendly ; and @ dreadful accident hich befel our hero. ag 


| EART FREE had not been long in Newgate before his frequent conver- 

ſation. with his children, and other inſtances of a good heart, which betrayed 

themſelyes in his actions and converſation, created an opinion in all about him 
that he was one of the ſillieſt fellows in the univerſe. The ordinary himſelf, a very ſaga- 
cious as well as very worthy perſon, declared that he was a curſed rogue, but no conjurer. 
Wu indeed might induce the former, i. e. the iſh part of this opinion in the or- 
dinary was a wicked ſentiment which Heartfree CT diſcloſed in converſation, and 


which we, who are truly orthodox, will not pretend to juſtify, That be believed a ſincere 


Turk would be ſaved. To this the good man, with becoming zeal and indignation, an- 
ſwered, I know. not what may become of @ ſincere Turk, but if this be your perſuaſion, | 
pronounce it impoſſible you ſhould be ſaved. No, Sir, ſo far from a fincere Turk's being within 
tbe pale of ſalvation, neither will any ſincere Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, nor Quaker what- 

ever, be ſaved. | | 
Bur neither did the one or the other part of this character prevail on Friendly to aban- 
don his old maſter; He ſpent his whole time with him, except only thoſe hours when he 
was abſent for his ſake, in procuring evidence for him againſt his trial, which was now 
ſhortly to come on. Indeed this young man was the only comfort, beſides a clear conſci- 
ence, and the hopes beyond the grave, which this poor wretch had; for the ſight of his 
children was like one of thoſe alluring pleaſures which men in ſome diſeaſes indulge them- 
ſelves often fatally in, which at once flatter and heighten their malady. l 
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Fax being one day preſent while Heartfree was, with tears in his eyes, embracin 
his eldeſt daughter, and lamenting the hard fate to which he feared he ſhould be obliged 
to leave her, ſpoke to him thus. I have long obſerved with admiration the magnanimi- 
« ty with which you go thro' your own misfortunes, and the ſteady. countenance with 
« which you look on death. I have obſerved that all your agonies ariſe from the thoughts 
« of parting with your children, and of leaving them in a diſtreſt condition; now, tho? 
« | hope all your fears will prove ill-grounded, yet, that I may relieve you as much as 
« poſſible from them, be aſſured, that as nothing can give me more real miſery, than 
to obſerve ſo tender and loving a concern in a maſter, to whoſe goodneſs I owe ſo 
many obligations, and whom I ſo ſincerely love, ſo nothing can afford me equal plea- 
« ſure with my contributing to leſſen or to remove it. Be convinced, therefore, if you 
« can place any confidence in my promiſe, that I will employ my little fortune, which 
« you know to be not entirely inconſiderable, in the ſupport of this your little family. 
Should any misfortune, which I pray heaven avert, happen to you before you have bet- 
« ter provided for theſe little ones, I will be myſelf their father, nor ſhall either of them 
« ever know diſtreſs, if it be any way in my power to prevent it. Your younger daugh- 
* ter I will provide for, and as for my little prattler, your elder, as I never yet thought 
« of any woman for a wife, I will receive her as ſuch at your hands; nor will I ever relin- 
« quiſh her for another,” Heartfree flew to his friend, and embraced him with raptures 
of acknowledgment. He vowed to him that he had eaſed every anxious thought of his 
mind but one, and that he muſt carry with him out of the world. O Friendly, (cried 
« he) it is my concern for that beſt of women, whom I hate myſelf for having ever cen- 
« ſured in my opinion. O Friendly, thou didſt know her goodneſs, yet, ſure her per- 
ect character none but myſelf was ever acquainted with. She had every perfection both 
« of mind and body, which heaven hath indulged to her whole ſex, and poſſeſſed all in a 
higher excellence than nature ever indulged to another in any ſingle virtue. Can I bear 
the loſs of ſuch a woman? Can I bear the apprehenſions of what miſchiefs that villain 
« may have done to her, of which death is perhaps the lighteſt ?” Friendly gently inter- 
rupted him as ſoon as he ſaw any opportunity, endeayouring to comfort him on this head 
— 5 by magnifying every circumſtance which could poſſibly afford any hopes of his 
ing her again. 

BY this kind of behaviour, in which the young man exemplified ſo uncommon an height 
of friendſhip, he had ſoon obtained in the caſtle the character of as odd and filly a fellow 
2 _ Indeed, they were both the by-word, laughing-ſtock, and contempt of the 
whole place. | 

Taz ſeſſions now came on at the Old Baily. The grand jury at Hicks's- hall had found 
the bill of indictment againſt Heartfree, and on the fecond day of the ſeſſion he was brought 
to his trial; where, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of Friendly, and the honeſt old fe- 
male ſervant, the circumſtances of the fact corroborating the evidence of Fireblood, as well 
as that of Wild, who counterfeited the moſt artful reluctance at appearing againſt his old 
Friend Heartfree, the jury found the priſoner guilty. | 

Wi p had now accompliſhed his ſcheme ; for as to what remained, it was certainly un- 
avoicable, ſeeing that Heartfree was entirely void of intereſt with the great, and was be- 
ſides convicted on a ſtatute, the infringers of which could hope no pardon. N 

Tux cataſtrophe, to which our hero had reduced this wretch, was ſo wonderful an ef- 
fort of greatneſs, that it probably made fortune envious of her own cating but whether 
it was from this envy, or only from that known inconſtancy and weakneſs fo often and ju- 
diciouſly remarked in that lady's temper, who frequently lifts men to the ſummit of hu- 
man greatneſs, only 


ut lapfu graviore ruant z 
certain 
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certain it is, ſhe now began to meditate miſchief againſt Wild, who ſeems to have come 
to that period, at which all heroes have arrived, and which ſhe was reſolved they never 
ſhould tranſcend. In ſhort, there ſeems to be a certain meaſure of miſchief and iniquity, 
which every great man is to fill up, and then fortune looks on him of no more uſe than 2 
. filk-worm, whoſe bottom is ſpun, and deferts him. Mr, Blueſkin was convicted the ſame 
day of robbery, by our hero, an unkindneſs, which tho” he had drawn on himſelf, and 
neceſfſitaied him to, he took greatly amiſs ; as Wild therefore was ſtanding near ham, with 
that diſregard and indifference which great men are too careleſsly inclined to have for thoſe 
whom they have ruined ; Blueſkin prively drawing a knife, thruſt the ſame into the body 
of our hero with ſuch violence, that all who ſaw it concluded he had done his buſineſs. 
And indeed, had not fortune, not ſo much out of love to our hero, as from a fixed reſo- 
lution to accompliſh a certain purpoſe,” of which we have formerly given a hint, carefully 
placed his guts out of the way, he muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to the wrath of his enemy, 
which, as he afterwards ſaid, he did not deſerve; for had he been contented to have robbed 
and only ſubmitted to give him the booty, he might have ſtill continued ſafe and unim- 
peached in the gang; but ſo it was, that the knife miſſing thoſe noble parts (the nobleſt 
of many) the guts, perforated only the hollow of his belly, and cauſed no other harm than 
an immoderate effuſion of blood, of which, tho? it at preſent weakened him, he ſoon after 
- recovered. | 8 
Tas accident, however, was in the end attended with worle conſequences : for, as very 

few people (thoſe greateſt of all men, abſolute princes, excepted) attempt to cut the thread 
of human life, like the fatal ſiſters, merely out of wantonneſs and for their diverſion, but 
rather by ſo doing, propoſe to themſelves the acquiſition of ſome future good, or the aven- 
ging ſome paſt evil; and as the former of theſe motives did not appear probable, it put 
© inquilitive perſons on examining into the latter. Now, as the vaſt ſchemes of Wild, when 
they were diſcovered, however great in their nature, ſeemed to ſome perſons like the pro- 
jects of moſt other ſuch perſans, rather to be calculated for the glory of the great man himſelf, 
than to redound to the general, good of ſociety ; deſigns began to be laid by ſeveral of thoſe 
who thought it principally their duty, to put a ſtop to the future progreſs of our hero, and 
a learned judge particularly, a great enemy. to this kind of greatneſs, procured a clauſe in 
an act of parliament as a trap for Wild, which he ſoon after fell into. By this law it was 
made capital in a Prig to ſteal with the hands of other people. A law ſo plainly calculated 
for the deſtruction of all Priggiſh greatneſs, that it was indeed impoſſible for our hero to 
avoid it, : ö | | | 


„C NA , -.. 


A bort hint concerning popular ingratitude. | Mr. Wild's arrival in the caſtle, with other cr 
currences to be found in no other hiftory, | 


F we had any leiſure, we would here digreſs a little on that ingratitude, which ſo many 
writers have obſerved to ſpring up in the people in all free governments towards their 
great men; who, while they have been conſulting the good of the public, by raiſing their 
own greatneſs, in which the whole body (as the kingdom of France thinks itſelf in the glo- 
ry of their grand monarch) was ſo deeply concerned, have been ſometimes ſacrificed by 
thoſe very people for whoſe glory the ſaid great men were ſo induſtriouſly at work: and 
this from a fooliſh zeal for a certain ridiculous imaginary thing called Liberty, to which 
eat men are obſerved to have a great animoſity. | FN | 
Tris law had been promulgated a very little time, when Mr. Wild, having received 
from ſome dutiful members of the gang, a valuable piece of goods, did, for a conſidera. 
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tion ſomewhat ſhort of its original price, reconvey it to the right owner; for which fact be- 
ing ungratefully informed againſt by the ſaid owner, he was ſurprized in his own houſe, 
and being overpower'd by numbers, was hurried before a magiſtrate, and by him committed 
to that caſtle, which, ſuitable as it is to greatneſs, we do not chuſe to name too often in 
our hiſtory, and where many great men, at this time, happened-to be aſſembled. 

Taz governor, or, as the law more honourably calls him, keeper of this caſtle, was 
Mr. Wild's old friend and acquaintance. This made the latter greatly ſatisfied with the 
place of his confinement, as he promiſed himſclf not only a kind reception and handſome 
accommodation there, but even to obtain his liberty from him, if he thought it neceſſary to 
deſire it: but alas! he was deceived, his old friend knew him no longer, and refuſed to ſee 
him, and the lieutenant governor inſiſted on as high garniſh for fetters, and as exorbitant a 
price 1 lodging, as if he had had a fine gentleman in cuſtody for murder, or any other 

entee] crime. 

To confeſs a melancholy truth, it is a circumſtance much to be lamented ; that there is 
no abſolute dependance an the friendſhip of great men. An obſervation, which hath been 
frequently made by thoſe who have lived in courts or in Newgate, or in any other place ſet 
apart for the habitation of ſuch perſons. | 

Taz ſecond day of his confinement he was greatly ſurprized at receiving a viſit from his 
wife; and much more fo, when, inſtead of a countenaace ready to inſult him, the only mo- 
tive to which he could aſcribe her preſence, he ſaw the tears trickling down her lovely 
cheeks. He embraced her with the urmoſt marks of affection, and declared he could hardly 
regret his confinement, ſince it had produced ſuch an inſtance of the happineſs he enjoyed 
in her, whoſe fidelity to him on this occaſion would, he believed, make him the envy of 
moſt huſbands, even in Newgate. He then b-gged her to dry her eyes, and be comfort- 
ed; for that matters might go better with him than ſhe expected. No, no (ſays ſhe) I 
am certain you will be found guilty Death. I knew what it would always come to. I 
“gold you it was impoſſible to carry on ſuch a trade long; but you would not be adviſed, 
« and naw you ſee the conſequence, now you repent when it is too late. All the comfort 
I ſhalt have when you are “ zubbed ͤ is, that I gave you a good advice. If you had al- 
6 meſs goue out by yourſelf, as I would have had you, you might have robbed: on to the 
end of the chapter; but you was wiſer than all the world, or rather lazier, and fee what 
« your lazineſs is come to—ta the Þ cheat, for thither you will go now, that's infallible. 
And a juſt judgment on you for following your headſtrong will; I am the only perſon to 
be pitied, = I, who ſhall be ſcandalized for your fault. There goes ſbe whoſe bushand 
* was bang de methinks 1 hear them crying ſo already. At which words ſhe burſt into 
tears, He could not then forbear chiding her for this unneceſſary concern on his account, 
and begged her not to trouble him any more. She anſwered with fome ſpirit: On your 
* account,. and be dd to you! No, if the old cull of a juſtice had not ſent me hither, I 
* believe it; would have been long enough before I ſhould have come hither to ſee after you: 
da me, I am committed for the . filing-lay, man, and we ſhall be both nubbed toge- 
* ther, I faith, my dear, it almoſt makes me amends for being nubbed myſelf, to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing thee mbbed too. Indeed, my dear, (anſwered Wild) it is what I 
+ have long wiſhed! for thee ; but I do not deſire to bear thee company, and I have ftilf 
3 to haue the pleaſure of ſeeing you go without me; at leaſt | will have the pleaſure 
du be ti of you'now:”” And ſo ſaying, he ſeized her by the waſte, and with ſtrong arm 
ung her out of: the room; but not before ſhe had with her nails left a bloody memorial on 
hischeek 2 and thus this fond couple parted; 

Wird hay ſcarce recovered: himſelf from the uneaſineſs into which this unwelcome viſit, 
proceeding-from the: diſagreeable fondneſs of his wife, had thrown him, than the faithful 

Vor. II. : 1 6 | Achates 
The cant word for hanging. + The gallus. t Picking pockets. 
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Achates appeared. The preſence of this youth was indeed a cordial to his ſpirits, He re- 
ceived him with open arms, and expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction in the fidelity of his friend. 
ſhip, which ſo far exceeded the faſhion of the times, and ſaid many things, which we have 
forgot, on the occaſion ; but we remember they all tended to the praiſe of Firtblood, whoſe 
modeſty, at length, put a ſtop to the torrent of compliments, by afferting he had done no 
more than his duty, and that he ſhould have deteſted himſelf, could he have forſaken his 
friend in his adverſity: and after many proteſtations, that he came the moment he heard of 
his misfortune, he aſked him if he could be of any ſervice. Wild anſwered, ſince he had 
ſo kindly propoſed that queſtion, he muſt ſay he ſhould be obliged to him, if he could lend 
him a few guineas; for that he was very ſeedy. Fireblood replied, that he was greatly unhap- 
Py in not having it then in his power, adding many hearty oaths, that he had not a farthing 
of money in his pocket, which was, indeed, ſtrictly true; for he had only a bank-note 
which he had that evening purloined from a gentleman in the playhouſe paſſage. He then 
aſked for his wife, to whom, to ſpeak truly, the viſit was intended, her confinement being 
the misfortune of which he had juſt heard; for, as for that of Mr. Wild himſclf, he had 
known it from the firſt minute, without ever intending to trouble him with his company, 
Being informed therefore of the viſit which had lately happened, he reproved Wild 
for his cruel treatment of that good creature; then taking as ſudden a leave as he civilly 
cou 4 the gentleman, he haſtened to comfort his lady, who feceived him with great 
neis. e it N | TV 


c HAP. Il. 
Curious anecdotes relating to the biftory of Newgate. 


HERE reſided in the caſtle at the ſame time with Mr. Wild, one Roger Johnſon, 

a very GREAT Man, who had long been at the head of all the Prigs in Newgate, 
and had raiſed contributions on them. He examined into the nature of their defence, pro- 
cured and inſtructed their evidence, and made himſelf, at leaſt in their opinion, ſo neceſſary 
to them, that the whole fate of Newgate ſeemed entirely to depend upon him. 

WiLD had not been long in confinement before he began to oppoſe this man. He repre- 
ſented bim to the Prigs as a fellow, who, under the plauſible pretence of aſſiſting their cau- 
ſes, was in reality undermining THE LIBERTIES oF NEwGATE, He at firſt threw out cer- 
tain ſly hints and inſinuations; but having by degrees formed a party againſt Roger, he one 
day aſſembled them together, and ſpoke to them in the following florid manner : 


Friends and fellow: citizens, Th hte ad | 
„Tus cauſe which I am to mention to you this day, is of ſuch mighty importance, that 
“ when I conſider my own ſmall abilities, I tremble with an apprehenſion, leſt your ſafety 
«© may be rendered -, precarious by the weakneſs of him who hath undertaken to repreſent 
to ou your danger. Gentlemen, the liberty of Newgate is at ſtake: your privileges 
<< have been long undermined, and are now openly violated by one man; by one who hath 
« engroſſed to himſelf the whole conduct of your trials, under colour of which, he exacts 
hat contributions on you he pleaſes: but are thoſe ſums. appropriated to the uſes for 
which they are raiſed? Your frequent convictions at the Old Baily, thoſe depredations 
« of juſtice, muſt too ſenſibly and ſorely demonſtrate the contrary. hat evidence doth he 
« ever produce for the priſoner, which the priſoner himſelf could not have provided, and 
« often. better inſtructed ? How many noble youths have there been loſt, when a ſingle 
« Alibi-would have ſaved them! Should I be filent, nay, could your own injuries want a 
tongue to remonſtrate, the very breath, which by his negle& hath been ſtopped - * 
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.« Cheat, would cry out loudly againſt him. Nor is the exorbitancy of his plunders viſible 
only in the dreadful conſequences it hath produced to the Prigs, nor glares it only in the 
« miſeries brought on them: it blazes forth in the more deſirable effects it hath wrought 
« for himſelf, in the rich perquiſites acquired by it: witneſs that ſilkè night-gown, that robe 
« of ſhame, which, to his eternal diſhonour, he publicly wears; that gown, which I will 
4 not ſcruple to call the winding-ſheet of the liberties of Newgate. Is there a Prig who 
« hath the intereſt and honour of Newgate ſo little at heart, that he can refrain from bluſh- 
« ing when he beholds that trophy, purchaſed with the breath of ſo many Prigs ! Nor is 
« this all. His waiſtcoat embroidercd with ſilk, and his velvet cap, bought with the ſame 
« price, are enſigns of the ſame diſgrace. Some would think the rags which covered his 
« nakedneſs, when firſt he was committed hither, well exchanged for theſe gaudy trap- 
« pings ; but in my eye, no exchange can be profitable when diſhonour is the condition. 
« i, therefore, Newgate Here the only copy which we could procure of this ſpeech 
breaks off abruptly ; however, we can aſſure the reader, from very authentic information, 
that he concluded with adviſing the Prigs to put their affairs into other hands. After which, 
one of his party, as had been before concerted, in a very long ſpeech recommended him 
(Wild himſelf ) to their choice. 

NxwO ATR was divided into parties on this occaſion z the Prigs on each fide repreſenting 
their chief or great Man to be the only perſon by whom the affairs of Newgate could be 
managed with ſafety and advantage. The Prigs had indeed very incompatible intereſts ; 
for whereas the ſupporters of Johnſon, who was in poſſeſſion of the plunder of Newgate, 
were admitted to ſome ſhare under their leader; ſo the abettors of Wild had, on his pro- 
motion, the ſame views of dividing ſome part of the ſpoil among themſelves. It is no won- 
der therefore they were both ſo warm on each ſide. hat may ſeem more remarkable was, 
that the debtors, who, were entirely unconcerned in the diſpute, and who were the deſtined 
plunder of both parties, ſhould intereſt themſelves with the utmoſt violence, ſome on behalf 
of Wild, and others in favour of Johnſon. So that all Newgate reſounded with WII for 
ever, JOHNSON for ever. And the poor debtors re-echoed the liberties of Newgate, which, 
in the cant language, ſignifies Plunder, as Joudly as the thieves themſclves. In ſhort, ſuch 
quarrels and animoſities happened between them, that they ſeemed rather the people of two 
countries long at war with each other, than the inhabitants of the ſame caſtle. 

Wird's party at length prevailed, and he ſucceeded to the place and power of Johnſon, 
whom he preſently ſtript of all his finery ; but when it was propoſed, that he ſhould ſell ir, 
and divide the money for the good of the whole; he waved that motion, ſaying, it was not- 
yet time, that he ſhould find a better opportunity, that the cloaths wanted cleaning, with 
many other pretences, and, within two days, to the ſurprize of many, he appeared in them 
himſelf ; for which he vouchſafed no other apology than, that they fitted him much bettet 
than they did Johnſon, and that they became him in a much more elegant manner. 

Tais behaviour in Wild greatly incenſed the debtors, particularly choſe by whoſe means 
he had been promoted. They grumbled extremely, and vented great indignation againſt 
Wild when one day a very grave man, and one of much authority among them, beſpake 
them as follows : 

* NoTainG ſure can be more juſtly ridiculous than the conduct of thoſe, who ſhould 
* lay the lamb in the wolf's way, and then ſhould lament his being devoured. What a 
** wolf is in a ſheepfold, a great man is in ſociety. Now, when one wolf is in poſſeſſion 
«of a ſheepfold, how little would it avail the imple flock to expel him, and place another 
in his ſtead? Of the ſame benefit to us is the overthrowing one Prig in favour of another. 
And for what other advantage was your ſtruggle? Did you not all know, that Wild 
* and his followers were Prigs, as well as Johnſon and his? What then could the conten- 
tion be among ſuch, but that which you _ now. diſcovered it to have been ? Perhaps 
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< ſome would ſay, Is it then our duty tamely to ſubmit to the rapine of the Prig who nos 


% plunders us, for fear of an exchange? Surely no: but I anfwer, It is better to ſhake the 
5 33 off, than to exchange the. plunderer. And by what means can we effect this, but 
* by a total change in our manners ? Every Prig is a ſlave. His own Priggiſb defires which 
** enſlave him, themſclves betray him to the tyrannny of others. To preſerve, therefore, 
«* the liberty of Newgate, is to change the manners of Newgate. Let us therefore, who 
are confined here for debt only, ſeparate ourſelves entirely from the Prigs; neither drink 
« with them, nor converſe with them. Let us, at the ſame time, ſeparate ourſelves far. 
* ther from Priggiſm itſelf. Inſtead of being ready, on every opportunity, to pillage each 
other, let us be content with our honeſt ſhare of the common bounty, and with the acqui- 
« fition of our own induſtry. When we ſeparate from the Prigs, let us enter into a cloſer 
* alliance with one another. Let us conſider ourſelves all as members of one community, 
* to the public good of which we are to ſacrifice our private views; not to give up the in- 
<« tereſt of the whole for every little pleaſure or profit which ſhall accrue to ourſelves. Li. 
« berty is conſiſtent with no degree of honeſty inferior to this, and the community where 
this abounds, no Prig will have the impudence or audaciouſneſs to endeavour to enſlave; 
* or if he ſhould, his own deſtruction would be the only conſequence of his attempt. But 
« while one man purſues his ambition, another his intereſt, another his fafery ; while one 
„ hath a roguery (a Priggi/m they hear call it) to commit, and another a roguery to deſend, 
they muſt naturally fly to the, favour and protection of thoſe, who have power to give 
« them what they deſire, and to defend them from what they fear; nay, in this view it be- 


comes their intereſt to promote this power in their Now, gentlemen, when we 


« are no longer Prigs, we ſhall no longer have theſe fears or theſe defires. What remains, 
& therefore, for us, but to reſolve bravely to lay aſide our Priggiſm, our roguery, in plainer 


* words, and preferve our liberty, or to give up the latter in the preſervation and prefe. 


« rence of the former.” | 

Tx1s ſpeech was received with much applauſez however, Wild continued as before to 
levy contributions among the. priſoners, to apply the garniſh to his own uſe, and to ſtrat 
openly in the ornaments which be had ſtript from Johnſon. To ſpeak fincerely, there was 
more bravado than real uſe or advantage in theſe trappings. As for the night-gown, its 
outſide indeed made a glittering tinſel appearance, but it kept him not warm; nor could 
the finery of it do him much honour, ſince every one knew it did not properly belong to 


him; as to the waiſtcoat it fitted him very ill, being infinitely too big for him; and the 


cap was ſo heavy, that it made his head ach. Thus theſe cloaths, which perhaps (as they 
preſented the idea of their miſery more ſenſibly to the people's eyes) brought him more en- 
vy, hatred, and detraction, than all his deeper impoſitions and more real advantages; at- 


. forded very little uſe or honour to the wearer ; nay, could ſcarce ſer ve to amuſe his own va. 


nity, when this was cool enough to reflect with the leaſt ſeriouſneſs. And, ſhould I ſpeak 
in the language of a man who eſtimated human happineſs without regard to that greatneſs, 
which we have ſo laboriouſly endeavoured to paint in this hiſtory, it is probable he never 


took (i. e. robbed the priſoners of} a ſhilling, which he himſelf did not pay too dear for. 


CORE ST F. Iv, 


' The dead warrant arrived ſor Heartfree ; on which occafion Wild betrays fome human uchi 


HE dead-warrant, as it is called, now came down to Newgate for the execution of 
 Heartfree among the reſt of the priſoners. And here the reader muſt excuſe us, who 
profeſs to draw natural, not perfect characters, and to record the truths of hiſtory, not the 
extravagancies of romance, while we relate a weakneſs in Wild, of which we are An 
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aſhamed, and which we would willingly have cancealed, could we have preſerved at the 
ſame time that ſtrict attachment to truth and impartiality, which we have profeſſed in re- 
cording the annals of this great man. Know then; reader, that this dead-warrant did not 
affect Heartfree, who was to ſuffer a ſhameful death by it, with half the concern it gave Wild, 
who had been the occaſion of it. He had been a little ſtruck the day before, on ſeeing the 
children carried away in tears from their father. This fight brought the remembrance of 
ſome ſlight injuries he had done the father, to his mind, which he endeavoured, as much as. 
ſible, to obliterate; but when one of the keepers (I ſhould ſay lieutenants of the caſtle) 
ted Heartfree's name among thoſe of the malefactors who were to ſuffer within a few 
days, the blood forfook his countenance, and, in a cold ſtill ſtream, mov*d heavily to his heart, 
which had ſcarce ſtrength enough left to return it through his veins. In ſhort, his body ſo 
viſibly demonſtrated the pangs of his mind, that, to eſcape obſervation, he retired co his 
room, whete he ſullenly gave vent to ſuch bitter agonies, that even the injured Heartfree, 
had not 'the apprehenſion of what his wife had ſuffered ſhut every avenue of compaſſion, 
would have pitied him. | 
Wen his mind was thoroughly fatigued, and worn out with the korrors which the ap- 
hing fate of the poor wretch, who lay under a ſentence which he had iniquitouſſy 
ee upon him, had ſuggeſted, ſleep promiſed him relief; but this promiſe was, alas! 
delufive. © This certain friend to the tired body is oſten the ſevereſt enemy to the oppreſſed 
mind. So at leaſt it proved to Wild, adding viſionary to real hortors, and tormenting his 
imagination with phantoms too dreadful to be deſctibed. At length ſtarting from theſe 
viſions, he no ſooner recovered his waking ſenſes, than he cry'd out: * may yet pre- 
vent this cataſtrophe, It is not too late to diſcover the whole.“ He then pauſed a. 
moment: But greatneſs inſtantly returning to his affiſtance, checked the baſe thought, as it 
firſt offered itſelf to his mind. He then reafoned thus coolly with himſelf : * Shall 1, like 
child, or a woman, or one of thoſe mean wtetches, whom I have always deſpiſed, be 
« frightened by dreams and viſionary phantoms, to ſully that honour which I have ſo diffi- 
« cuitly acquired, and fo glotiouſly maintained! Shall I, to redeem the worthleſs life of 
« this filly fellow, ſuffer my reputation to contract a ſtain, which the blood of millions 
« cannot wipe away ! Was it only that the few, the fimple part of mankind, ſhould call 
me a Rogue, perhaps I could ſubmit ; but to be for ever contemptible to rhe Pxios, as a 
« wretch who wanted ſpirit to execute my undertaking, can never be digeſted. What is 
« the life of a ſingle man? Have not whole armies and nations been ſacrificed to the 
* honour of Ons GreaT Man? Nay, to omit that firſt claſs of greatnefs, the con- 


'« querors of mankind, how often have numbers fallen, by a fictitious plot, only to ſatisfy the 


« ſpleen, or perhaps exerciſe the ingenuity of a member of that ſecond order of greatneſs the. 
« Miniſte rial What have I done then? Why, I have ruined a family, and brought an inno- 
« cent man to the gallows. I ought rather to weep, with Alexander, that I have ruined ru 
« more, than to regret the little 1 have done.“ He at length, therefore, bravely reſolved. 
to.conſign over Heartfree to his fate, though it coſt him more ſtruggling than may eaſily be 
delieved, utterly to conquer his reluctance, and to baniſh away every degree of humanity. 
from his mind, theſe little ſparks of which compoſed one of thoſe weakneſſes, which we. 
lamented in the opening of our hiſtory. | 

Bur, in. vindication of our hero, we muſt beg leave to obſerve, that nature is ſeldom ſos 
kind as thoſe writers who draw characters abſolutely perfect. She ſeldom creates any man 
ſo completely great, or completely low, but that fome fparks of humanity will glimmer in 
the former, and ſome ſparks of what the vulgar call evil, will dart forth in the latter; utter- 
ly to-extinguiſh which will give ſome pain and uneaſineſs to both; for, I apprehend, . no 
mind was ever yet formed entirely free from blemiſh, unleſs perad venture that of a ſanctĩed 
1 ite, whoſe praiſes ſome well - fed flatterer hath gratefully thought N fing- 
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CHAP v. 
| Containing various matters. 


HE day was now come when poor Heartfree was to ſuffer an ignominious death, 
Friendly had, in the ſtrongeſt manner, confirmed. his aſſurance of fulfilling his pro- 
mile, of becoming a father to one of his children, and a huſband to the other. This gave in- 
expreſſible comfort,. and he had, the evening before, taken his laſt leave of the little wretches, 
with a tenderneſs which drew a tear from one of the keepers, joined to a magnanimity which 
would have pleaſed a Stoic. When he was informed that the coach, which Friendly had 
provided for him, was ready, and that the reſt of the priſoners were gone, he embraced 
that faithful friend with great paſſion, and begged that he would leave him here ; but the 
other deſired leave to accompany him to his end; which at laſt he was forced to comply 
with. And now he was proceeding towards the coach, when he found his difficulties were 
not yet over; for now a friend arrived, of whom. he was to take a harder and more tender 
leave than he had yet gone through. This friend, reader, was no other than Mrs. Heart- 
-free herſclf, who ran to him with a look all wild, ſtaring, and frantic, and, having reached 
his arms, fainted away in them without uttering a ſingle ſyllable. Heartfree was, with great 
difficulty, able to preſerve his own ſenſes in ſuch a ſurprize at ſuch a ſeaſon, And indeed 
our good-natured reader will be rather inclined to wiſh this miſerable couple had, by dying 
in each other's arms, put a final period to their woes, than have ſurvived to taſte thole bitter 
moments which were to be their portion, and which the unhappy wife, ſoon recovering from 
the ſhort intermiſſion of being, now began to ſuffer. When ſhe became firſt miſtreſs of her 
voice, ſhe burſt forth into the following accents: “ O my huſband !—Is this the condition in 
« which I find you after our cruel ſeparation! Who hath done this? Cruel heaven! What is 
« the occaſion ? I know thou canſt deſerve no ill. Tell me, ſomebody who can ſpeak, 
« "while I have my ſenſes to underftand, —— What is the matter?“ At which words ſe- 
veral laughed, and one anſwered : ** The matter! Why no great matter. —— The gen- 
tleman is not the firſt, nor won't be the laſt : The worſt of the matter is, that if we are to 
ſtay all the morning here, I ſhall loſe my dinner. Heartfree, pauſing a moment, and re- 
collecting himſelf, cry'd out: I will bear all with patience.” And then, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the commanding officer, begged he might only. have a few minutes by himſelf with his 
wife, whom he had not ſeen before, ſince his misfortunes. The great man anſwered : ** He had 
% compaſſion on him, and would do more than he could anſwer ; but he ſuppoſed he was 
too much a gentleman not to know that ſomething was due for ſuch civility,” On this 
hint, Friendly, who was himſelf half dead, pulled five guineas out of his pocket ; which 
the great man took, and ſaid, he would be ſo generous to give him ten minutes; on which 
one obſerved, that many a gentleman had bought ten minutes with a woman dearer, and 
many other facetious remarks were made, unneceſſary to be here related. Heartiree was 
now ſuffered to retire into a room with his wife, the commander informing him at his en- 
trance, that he muſt be expeditious, for that the reſt of the good company would be at the 
free before him, and he ſuppoſed he was a gentleman of too much breeding to make them 
wait. | | | : 
© Tas tender wretched couple were now retired for theſe few minutes, which the comman- 
der without carefully meaſured with his watch; and Heartfree was muſtering all his reſolution 
to part with what his ſoul fo ardently doated on, and to conjure her to ſupport his loſs for 
the ſake of her poor infants, and to comfort her with the promiſe of Friendly on their ac- 
count; but all his deſign was fruſtrated. - Mrs. Heartfree could not ſupport the ſhock, but 
Again fainted away, and ſo entirely loſt every ſymptom of life, that Heartfree called airy 
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mently for aſſiſtance. Friendly ruſhed firſt into the room, and was ſoon followed by many 
others, and, what was remarkable,” one who had unmoved beheld the tender ſcene between: 
theſe parting lovers, was touched to the quick by the pale looks of the woman, and ran up 
and down for water, drops, &c, with the utmoſt hurry and confuſion. The ten minutes 
were expired, which the commander now hinted ; and ſeeing nothing offered for the 
renewal-of the term (for indeed Friendly had unhappily emptied his pockets) he began to 
grow very importunate, and at laſt told Heartfree, He ſbould be aſhamed not to at? more like a 
man, Hearttree begged his pardon, and ſaid, he would make him wait no longer. Then, 
with the deepeſt ſigh, cry*d : ** Omy angel!“ and embracing his wife with the utmoſt eager- | 
nefs, kifled her pale lips with more fervency than ever bridegroom did the bluſhing cheeks of 
his bride ; he then cry'd : ** The Almighty bleſs thee, and, if it be his pleaſure, reſtore 
« thee to life ; if not, I beſeech him we may preſently meet again in a better world that 
« this.” He was breaking from her, when, perceiving her ſenſe returning, he could not 
forbear renewing his embrace, and again preſſing her lips, which now recovered life and 
warmth fo faſt, that he begged one ten minutes more to tell her what her ſwooning had pre- 
vented her hearing. The worthy commander, being Ee a little touched at this tender- 
ſeene, took Friendly afide, and aſked him what he would give, if he would ſuffer his 
friend to remain half an hour ? Friendly anfwered, any thing ; that he had no more money 
in his pocket, but he would certainly pay him that afternoon. Well then, I'll be moderate, 
ſaid he,. Twenty guineas. — Friendly anſwered, It is a bargain. The commander, 
having exacted a firm promiſe, cry'd, — Then I don't care if they ſtay a whole hour toge- 
ther; for what ſignifies hiding good news? —— The gentleman is reprieved ; of which 
he had juſt before received notice in a whiſper. It would be very impertinent to offer at x 
deſcription of the joy this occaſioned to the two friends, or to Mrs. Heartfree, who was now 
again recovered, A ſurgeon who was happily preſent, was employed to bleed them all. 
Aſter which the commander, who had his promiſe of the money again confirmed to him, 
wiſhed Heartfree joy, and, ſhaking him very friendly by the hands, cleared rhe room of all 
the company, and left the three friends together. 


C H A P. VI. 
In which the foregoing happy incident is accounted for. 


UT here, though I am convinced my good-natured reader may almoſt want the ſur- 
geon's aſſiſtance alſo, and that there is no paſſage in this whole ſtory, which can afford 
am equal delight; yer leſt our reprieve ſhould ſeem to reſemble that in the Beggars Opera, 
| ſhall endeavour to ſhew him, that this incident, which is undeubtedly true, is at leaſt as. 
natural as delightful z for, we affure him, we would rather have ſuffered half mankind to be 
bang d, than — ſaved one contrary to the ſtricteſt rules of writing and probability. | 
Bx it known then (a circumſtance which | think highly credible) that the great Fireblood 
had been, a few days before, taken in the fat of a robbery, and carried before the ſame ju- 
ſtice of e, who had on his evidence, committed Heartfree to priſon. This magiſtrate, 
who did indeed no {mall honour to the commiſlion he bore, duly conſidered the weighty 
change committed to him, by which he was entruſted with deciſions affecting the lives, liber - 
des, and properties of his countrymen he therefore examined always with the utmoſt dili- 
gence and caution into every minute circumſtance. And, as he had a good deal balanced, 
even when he committed Heartiree, on the excellent character given him by F riendly and the 
maid; and, as he was much ſtaggered on finding that of the two perſons, on whoſe evidence 
done Heartfree had been committed and had been fince convicted, one was in Newgate for a 


telony,, 


| 
| 
| 
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» felony, and the other was now brought before him for a robbery, he thought proper to put 


the matter very home to Fireblood at this time. The young Achates was taken, as we have 
ſaid, in the fact; ſo that denial, he ſaw, was in vain. He, therefore, honeſtly confeſſed 
what he knew muſt be proved ; and deſired, on the merit of the diſcoveries he made, to be 
admitted as an evidence againit his accomplices. This affarded the happieſt opportunity tg 
the juſtice, to ſatisfy his conſcieace in relation to Heartfree. He told Fireblood, that, it he 
expected the favour he ſolicited, it muſt be on condition, that he revealed the whole 
truth to him concerning the evidence which he had lately given againſt a bankrupt, 
and which ſome circumſtances had induced a ſuſpicion of; that he might depend on it, 
the truth would be diſcavered by other means, and gave ſome oblique Riots (a deceit en- 
tirely juſtifiable) that Wild himſelf had offered ſuch a diſcovery. The very mention of 
Wild's name immediately alarmed Fireblood, who did not in the leaſt doubt the readineſs of 
that GRA Man to hang any of the gang, when his own intereſt ſeemed to require it. 
He therefore heſitated not a moment; but, having obtained a promiſe from the juſtice, that 
he ſhould be accepted as an evidence, he diſcovered the whole falſhood, and declared that 
he had been ſeduced by Wild to depoſe as he had done. 

_  Tzs juſtice having thus luckily aod timely diſcovered this ſcene of villainy alias greatneſs, 
loſt not a moment in uſing his utmoſt endeavours to get the cafe of the unhappy convict re- 
preſented to the ſovereign z, who immediately granted him that gracious reprieve, which 


_ cauſed ſuch happineſs to the perſons concerned ; and which, we hope, we have now account- 


ed for to the ſatisſaction of the reader. 
Tus good magiltrate having obtained this reprieve for Heartfree, thought it incumbent 
on him to viſit him in the priſon, and to ſound, if poſſible, the depth of this affair, that if 


he ſhould, appear as innocent as he now began to conceive him, he might uſe all imaginable 
methods to obtain his pardon and enlargement. | 


Tun vent day therefore after that when the miſcrable ſcene above deſcribed had paſſed, he 


| wee to Newgate, where he found thoſe three perſons, namely Heartfree, his wife, and 
11 


endly, fitting together. The juſtice informed the priſoner of the confeſſion of Fireblood, 
with the ſteps which he had taken upon it. The reader will eaſily conceive the many out- 


Ward thanks as well as inward gratitude which he received from all three; but thoſe were of 


very little conſequence to him, compared with the ſecret ſatisfaction he felt in his mind, from 
— on the preſervation of innocence, as he ſoon after very clearly perceived was the 
caſe. | | b 
Ween he entered the room, Mrs. Heartfree was ſpeaking with ſome earneſtneſs: As he 
perceived, therefore, he had interrupted her, he begged ſhe would continue her diſcourſe, 
which, if he prevented by his preſence, he deſired to depart; but Heartfree would not ſuf- 
fer it. He ſaid, ſhe had been relating ſome adventures, which perhaps might entertain him 
to hear, and which ſhe the rather deſired he would hear, as they might ſerve to illuſtrate che 
foundation on which this falſhood had been built, which had brought on her huſband all his 
misfortunes. | | 
Tu juſtice very y. conſented, and Mrs. Heartfree, at her huſband's deſire, began 
the relation from the firſt renewal of Wild's acquaintance with him; but, tho” this recapi- 
tulation was neceſſary for the information of our good magiſtrate, as it would be uſcleſs, and 
perhaps tedious, to the reader, we ſhall only that part of her ſtory to which he is 
Only a ſtranger, beginning with what happened to her after Wild had been turned adrift inthe 
boat, by the captain of the French privateer. N 
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CH A P. VII. 
Mrs. Hearifret relates ber adventures. 


RS. Heartfree proceeded thus. The vengeance which the French captain exacted on 

e that villain (our hero) perſuaded me, that I was fallen into the hands of a man of ho- 
« nour and juſtice ; nor, indeed, was it poſſible for any perſon to be treated with more re- 
« ſpect and civility than I now was; but if this could not mitigate my ſorrows, when I re- 
« ſſected on the condition in which I had been betrayed to leave all that was dear to me, much 
« leſs could it produce ſuch an effect, when I diſcovered, as I ſoon did, that I owed it chiefly 
« to a paſſion, which threatened me with great uneaſineſs, as it quickly appeared to be very 
violent, and as I was abſolutely in the power of the perſon who poſſeſſed it, or was rather poſ- 
u ſeſſed by it. I muſt however do him the juſtice to ſay, my fears carried my ſuſpicions far- 
« ther than I afterwards found I had any reaſon to carry them : He did indeed very ſoon ac- 
« quaint me with his paſſion, and uſed all thoſe gentle methods, which frequently ſucceed with 
Our ſex, to prevail with me to gratiſy it; but never once threatened, nor had the leaſt recourſe 
« to force. He did not even once inſinuate to me, that I was totally in his power, which I 
« myſelf ſufficiently ſaw, and whence I drew the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, well knowing, 
« that as there are ſome diſpoſitions ſo brutal, that cruelty adds a zeſt and favour to their 
« pleaſures; fo there are others whoſe gentler inclinations are better gratified, when they win 
« us by ſofter methods to comply with their deſires ; yet that even theſe may be often com- 
« pelled by an unruly paſſion to have recourſe at laſt to the means of violence, when they de- 
« ſpair of ſucceſs from perſuaſion ; but | was happily the captive of a better man. My con- 
« queror was one of thoſe over whom vice hath a limited juriſdiction, and tho? he was too. 
« eaſily prevailed” on to fin, he was proof againſt any temptation to villainy. 

'« We had been two days almoſt totally becalmed, when a briſk gale riſing, as we were 
« in ſight of Dunkirk, we ſaw a veſſel making full ſail towards us. The captain of the pri- 
% vateer was ſo ſtrong, that he apprehended no danger but from a man of war, which the 
« ſailors diſcerned this not to be. He therefore ſtruck his colours, and furled his ſails as. 
much as poſſible, in order to lie by and expect her, hoping ſhe might be a prize.“ (Here 
Heartfree ſmiling, his wife ſtopp*d and enquired the cauſe. He told her, it was from her uling. 
the ſea terms ſo aptly : She laughed, and anſwered, he would wonder leſs at this, when he 
heard the long time ſhe had been on board: And then proceeded) “ This veſſel now came 
4 along-ſide of us, and hailed us, having perceived that, on which we were aboard, to be of 
« her on country: They begged us not to put into Dunkirk, but to accompany them in their. 
« purſuit of a large Engliſh merchant-man, whom we ſhould eaſily overtake, and both together 
4 az eaſily conquer. Our captain immediately conſented to this propoſition, and ordered all. 
« his fail to be crowded. This was moſt unwelcome-news to me; however, he com- 
« forted me all he could, by aſſuring me, I had nothing to fear, that he would be fo far from. 
offering the leaſt rudeneſs to me himſelf, that he would at the hazard of his life protect me 
from it. This aſſurance gave me all the conſolation, which my preſent circumſtances and 
« the dreadful apprehenſions I had on your dear account would admit.” (At which words 
the tendereſt glances paſſed on both ſides between the huſband and wife.) 

Wu failed near twelve hours, when we came in ſight of the ſhip we were in purſuit of, and. 

« which we ſhould probably have ſoon come up with had not a very thick. miſt raviſhed her 

« from her eyes. This miſt continued ſeveral hours, and when it cleared up we diſcovered 

our companion at a great diſtance from us; but what gave us (I mean the captain and 

« his crew) the greatelt uneaſineſs, was the ſight of a very large ſhip within a mile of us, 

6 ho « "Sd ſaluted us with a gun, 9 now appeared to be a 2 
Vol. I, * * 
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of war. Our captain declared the impoſſibility of either fighting or eſcaping, and accord. 
© ingly ſtruck, without waiting for the braxdſide which was preparing for us, and which 
perhaps would have prevented me from the happineſs I now enjoy.” This occaſioned 
Heartfree to change colour, his wife therefore paſd'd haſtily to circumſtances of a more mi. 
ling complexion. 

„ TGREATLY rejoiced at this event, as I thought it would not only reſtore me to the ſafe 
« poſſeſſion of my jewels, but to what I value beyond all the treaſure in the univerſe. My 
<< expectation, however, of both theſe was ſomewhat croſt for the preſent : As to the former, 
4 was told, they ſhould be carefully preſerved ; but that I muſt prove my right to them be- 
fore I could expect their reſtoration ; which, if I miſtake, not, the captain did not very 
„ eagerly defire I ſhould be able to accompliſh : And as to the latter, I was acquainted, 
that I ſhould be put on board the firſt ſhip, which they met on her way to England; 
«© but that they were proceeding to the Weſt- Indies. 

© T HAD not been long on board the man of war, before I diſcovered juſt reaſon rather to 
«© lament than rejoice at the exchange of my captivity ;z (for ſuch I concluded my preſent 
« ſituation to be.) I had now another lover in the captain of this Engliſhman, and much 
«© rougher and leſs gallant than the Frenchman had been. He uſed me with ſcarce com- 
„% mon civility, as indeed he ſhewed very little to any other perſon, treating his officers 
little better than a man of no great good-breeding would exert to his meaneſt ſervant 
* and that too on ſome very irritating provocation. As for me, he addreſſed me with the 
“ infolence of a baſha to a Circaſſian ſlave; he talked to me with the looſe licence in 
«© which the moſt profligate libertines converſe with harlots, and which women abandoned 
only in a moderate degree deteſt and abhor. He often kiſſed me with very rude familiarity, 
«« and one day attempted ſurther brutality, when a gentleman on board, and who was in my 
<< ſituation, that is, had been taken by a privateer and was retaken, reſcued me from his 
c“ hands; for which the captain confined him, tho' he was not under his command, two 
« days in irons ; when he was releaſed (for I was not ſuffered to viſit him in his confinement) 
« went to him and thanked him with the utmoſt acknowledgement, for what he had done 
t and ſuffered on my account. The gentleman behaved to me in the handſomeſt manner on 
«© this occaſion 3 told me, he was aſhamed of the high ſenſe I ſeemed to entertain of ſo ſmall 
an obligation, of an action to which his duty as a chriſtian, and his honour as a man, ob- 
« liged him. From this time I lived in great familiarity with this man, whom I regarded 
« as my protector, which he profeſſed: himſelf ready to be on all occaſions, expreſſing the 
t utmoſt abhorrence of the captain's brutality, eſpecially that ſhewn towards me, and the 
t tenderneſs of a parent for the preſervation of my virtue, for which I was not mylclt more 
« folicitous than he appeared. He was, indeed, the only man I had hitherto met, ſince ny 
«* unhappy departure, who did not endeavour by all his looks, words, and actions, to aſſure 
« me, he had a liking to my unfortunate perſon. The reſt ſeeming deſirous of ſacrificis 
« the little beauty they complimented, to their defires, without the leaſt conſideration of the 
* ruin, Which I earneſtly repreſented to them, they were attempting to bring on me and on 
% my future repoſe.” | 
xo paſſed ſeveral days pretty free from the captain's moleſtation, till one fatal night :” 
Here perceiving Heartfree grew pale, ſhe comforted him by an aſſurance, that heaven had 
preſerved her chaſtity, and again had reſtored her unſullied to his arms. She continued thus: 
Perhaps, I gave it a wrong epithet in the word fatal; but a wretched night, I am ſurel! 
„ may call it, for no woman, who came off victorious, was, I belicve, ever in greater dan- 
« ger. One night, I ſay, having drank his ſpirits high with punch, in company with the 
« purſer, who was the only man in the ſhip he admitted to his table, the captain {cnt tor 
« me into his cabin; whither, tho* unwilling, I was obliged to go. We were no {ooner 
alone together, than he ſeized me by the hand, and after affronting my ears with diſcourle 


« which 


% 
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« which I am unable to repeat, he ſwore a great oath, that his paſſion was to be dallied with 


« head land- men ſubmitted. © None of your coquet airs, therefore with me, madam, ſaid 
« he, for I am reſolved to have you this night. No ſtruggling nor ſquawling, for both 
« will be impertinent. The firſt man who offers to come in here, I will have his ſkin flea'd 
« off at the gangway. He then attempted to pull me violently towards his bed: I threw 
« myſelf on my knees, and with tears and entreaties beſought his compaſſion ; but this 
« was, I found, to no purpoſe: I then had recourſe to threats, and endeavoured to frigh- 
ten him with the conſequence ;z but neither had this, tho* it ſeemed to ſtagger him more 
« than the other method, ſufficient force to deliver me. At laſt, a ſtratagem came into 


« my head, of which my perceiving him reel, gave me the firſt hint, I entreated a mo- 


„ ment's reprieve only, when, collecting all the ſpirits I could muſter, I put on a con- 
«. ſtrained air of gayety, and told him with an affected laugh, he was the rougheſt lover I had 
« ever met with, and that I believed I was the firſt woman he had ever paid his addreſſes 
« to. Addreſſes, ſaid he, d——2 your dreſſes, I want to undreſs you. I then begged him 
« to let us drink ſome punch together; for that I loved a can as well as himſelf, and ne- 
« yer would grant the — to any man till 1 had drank a hearty glaſs with him. O, 
« ſaid he, if that be all, you ſhall have punch enough to drown yourſelf in. At which 
« words he rung the bell, and ordered in a gallon of that liquor. I was in the mean time 
« obliged to ſuffer his nauſeous kiſſes, and ſome rudeneſſes which I had great difficulty to 
« reſtrain within moderate bounds. When the punch came in, he took up the bowl and 
« drank my health oftentatiouſly, in ſuch a quantity, that it conſiderably advanced my 
« ſcheme. I followed him with bumpers, as faſt as poſſible, and was myſelf obliged to 
« drink ſo much, that at another time it would have ſtaggered my own reaſon, but at pre- 
«* ſent. it did not affect me. At length, perceiving him very far gone, I watched an op- 
++ portunity, and ran out of the cabin, reſolving to ſeek protection of the ſea, if I could 
find no other: but heaven was now graciouſly pleaſed to relieve me; for in his attempt 
to purſue me, he reeled backwards, and falling down the cabbin ſtairs, he diſlocated his 
% ſhoulder, and ſo bruiſed himſelf, that I was not only preſerved that night from any dan- 
« ger of my intended raviſner; but the accident threw him into a fever, which endangered 
« his life, and whether he ever recovered or no, I am not certain; for, during his deliri- 
«ous fits, the eldeſt lieutenant commanded the ſhip. This was a virtuous and a brave 
fellow, who had been twenty-five years in that poſt without being able to obtain a ſhip, 
« and had ſeen ſeveral boys, the baſtards of noblemen, put over his head. One day, while 
the ſhip remained under his command, an Engliſh veſſel bound to Cork, paſſcd by; 
« myſelf and my friend, who had formerly lain two days in irons on my account, went 
on board this ſhip, with the leave of the good lieutenant, who made us ſuch preſents 


* as he was able of proviſions, and congratulating me on my delivery from a danger to. 


which none of the ſhip's crew had been ſtrangers, he kindly wiſhed us both a fate 


voyage.“ 


e 
In which Mrs, Heartfree continues the relation of her adventures. 


9 H E firſt evening after we were aboard this veſſel, which was a brigantine, we being 
6 then at no very great diſtance from the Madeiras, the moſt violent ſtorm aroſe 
«* from the north-weſt, in which we preſently loſt both our maſts; and indeed death now 
© preſented itſelf as inevitable to us I need not tell my Tommy what were then my 


thoughts. Our danger was ſo great, that the captain of the ſhip, a profeſſed atheiſt, 
| . Tt 2 


L betook 


« no longer, that I muſt not expect to treat him in the manner, to which a ſet of block- 


{ 
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** betook himſelf to prayers, and the whole crew, abandoning themſelves for loft, g. 


- * with the utmoſt eagerneſs to the emptying a caſk of brandy, not one drop which, they 


* ſwore, ſhould be polluted with ſalt water. I obſerved here, my old fr: diſplayed lets 
courage than I expected from him. He ſeemed entirely ſwallowed up in deſpair, But, 
heaven be praiſed! we were all at laſt preſerved. The ſtorm, after above eleven hy; 
** continuance, began to abate, and by degrees entirely ceaſed; but left us ſtill rolling at 
* the mercy of the waves, which carried us at their own pleaſure to the ſouth-caſt, + vaſt 
** number of leagyes. Our crew were all dead drunk with the brandy which they had 
* taken ſuch care to preſerve from the ſea ; but, indeed, had they been awake, their labour 
* would have been of very little ſcrvice, as we had loſt all our rigging ; our brigantine be. 
* ing reduced to a naked hulk only. In this condition we floated above thirty hours, till in 
the midſt of a very dark night we ſpied a light, which ſeeming to approach us, grew ſo 
* large, that our ſailors concluded it to be the lanthorn of a man of war; but when we 
were cheering ourſelves with the hopes of our deliverance from this wretched ſituation, 
son a ſudden, to our great concern, the light entirely diſappeared, and left us in deſpair, 
«* encreaſed by the remembrance of thoſe pleaſing imaginations with which we had enter- 
* tained our minds during its appearance. The reſt of the night we paſſed in melancholy 
* conjectures on the light which had deſerted us, which the major part of the ſailors con. 
* cluded to be a meteor, In this diſtreſs we had one comfort, which was a plentitul ſtore 


of proviſion: this ſo ſupported the ſpirits of the ſailors, that they declared, had they but 


«* a ſufficient quantity of brandy, they cared not whether they ſaw land for a month to 
„ come: but indeed, we were much nearer it than we imagined, as we perceived at break 
« of day: one of the moſt knowing of the crew declared we were near the continent of 
« Africa; but when we were within three leagues of it, a ſecond violent ſtorm aroſe from 


the north, ſo that we again gave over all hopes of ſafety. This ſtorm was not quite o 


e outragious as the former, but of much longer continuance, for it laſted near three days; 
« and drove us an immenſe number of leagues to the ſouth. We were within a league of 
© the ſhore, expecting every moment our ſhip to be daſhed in pieces, when the tempeſt 
ce ceaſed all on a ſudden ; but the waves ſtill continued to roll like mountains, and before 
« the ſea recovered its calm motion, our ſhip was thrown ſo near the land, that the captain 
ordered out his boat, declaring he had ſcarce any hopes of ſaving her; and indeed we had 
«© not 1 her many minutes, before we ſaw the juſtice of his apprehenſions; for ſhe 
« ſtruck againſt a rock, and immediately ſunk. The behaviour of the ſailors on this oc- 
, ſion very much affected me, they beheld their ſhip periſh with the tenderneſs of a lover 
& or a parent, they ſpoke of her as the fondeſt huſband would of his wife; and many of 
e them, who ſeemed to have no tears in their compoſition, ſhed them plentifully at her 
« finking. The captain himſelf cried out, Go tb way charming Molly, the ſea never de. 
«© voured a lovelier morſel. If I bave fifty veſſels, I ſhall never love another like thee. Poor 
« Aut! I Hall remember thee to my dying day — Well, the boat now conveyed us all ſafe to 
„ ſhore, where we landed with very little difficulty. It was now about noon, and the rays 
« of the ſun, which deſcended almoſt perpendicular on our heads, were extremely hot and 
« troubleſome. However, we travelled through this extreme heat about five miles over a 
« plain. This brought us to a vaſt wood, which extended itſelf as far as we could ſce both 
« to the right ard left, and ſeemed to me to put an entire end to our progreſs. Here we 
«« decreed to reſt and dine on the proviſion which we had brought from the ſhip, of which 
« we had ſufficient for very few meals; our boat being ſo overloaded with people, that we 
had very little room for luggage of any kind. Our repaſt was ſalt pork broiled, which the 
« keenneſs of hunger made ſo delicious to my companions, that they fed very heartily upon 
« it. As for myſelf, the fatigue of my body, and the vexation of my mind, had ſorhorough- 
iy weakened me, that I was almoſt entirely deprived of appetite z and the utmolt dex- 


« terity 
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« terity of the moſt accompliſhed French cook would have been ineffectual, had he endea- 
« youred to tempt me with delicacies. I thought myſelf very little a gainer by my late 
«« eſcape from the tempeſt, by which I ſeemed only-to have exchanged the element in which 
] was preſently to die; When our company had ſufficiently, and indeed very plentifully, 
« feaſted themſelves, they reſolved to enter the wood, and endeavour to pals it, in expecta- 
« tion of finding ſome inhabitants, at leaſt ſome proviſion. We proceeded therefore in the 
« following order; one man in the front with a hatchet to clear our way, and two others 
« followed him with guns to protect the reſt from wild beaſts ; then walked the reſt of our 
company, and laſt of all the captain himſelf, being armed likewiſe, with a gun to deſend us 
« from any attack behind, in the rear, I think, you call it. And thus our whole company, be- 

« ing fourteen in number, travelled on till night overtook us, without ſeeing any thing unleſs 
« few birds, and ſome very inſignificant animals. We reſted all night under the covert 
« of ſome trees, and indeed we very little wanted ſhelter at that ſeaſon, the heat in the day 
« being the only inclemency we had to combat with in this climate. I cannot help telling 
« you, my old friend lay ſtil] neareſt me on the ground, and declared he would be my pro- 
« teftor, ſhould any of the ſailors offer rudeneſs; but I can acquit them of any ſuch at- 
« tempt z nor was | ever affronted by any one, more than with a coarſe expreſſion, pro- 
« ceeding rather from the roughneſs and ignorance of their education, than from any aban- 
« doned principle or want of humanity. 

« WIE had now proceeded very little way on our next day's march, when one of the 
« ſailors having ſkipt nimbly up a hill, with the aſſiſtance of a ſpeaking trumpet, informed 
« us, that he law a town a very little way off. This news ſo comforted me, and gave me 
« ſuch ſtrength, as well as ſpirits, that, with the help of my old friend, and another, who 
« ſuffered me to lean on them, I, with much difficulty, attained the ſummit ; but was fo 
« abſolutely overcome in climbing it, that I had no longer ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport my 
« tottering limbs, and was obliged to lay myſelf again on the ground; nor could they pre- 
« yail on me to undertake deſcending through a very thick wood into a plain, at the end of 
« which indeed appeared ſome houles or rather huts; but at a much greater diſtance than 
« the ſailor aſſured us. The little way, as he had called it, ſeeming to me full twenty 
miles, nor was it, I believe, much leſs. ; 


CH AT IX 
| Containing incidents very ſurprizing. 


G HE captain declared, he would, without delay, proceed to the town before him; 
* 8 |: in Which reſolution he was ſeconded by all the crew; but when I could not be per- 
« ſuaded, nor was I able to travel any farther before I had reſted myſelf, my old friend 
« proteſted he would not leave me, but would ſtay behind as my guard; and, when I had 
« refreſhed myſelf with a little repoſe, he would attend me to the town, which the captain 
« promiſed he would not leave, before he had ſeen us. 

« Taxy were no ſooner departed than (having firſt thanked my protector for his care of 
« me) I reſigned myſelf to ſleep, which immediately cloſed my eyelids, and would probably 
« have detained me very long in his gentle dominions, had I not been awaked with a ſqueeze 
« by the hand by my guard; which I at firſt thought intended to alarm me with the dan- 
« ver of ſome wild bealt ; but I ſoon perceived it aroſe from a ſofter motive, and that a 
gentle ſwain was the only wild beaſt I had to apprehend. He began now to diſcloſe his 
« paſſion in the ſtrongeſt manner imaginable, indeed with a warmth rather beyond that of 
« both my former lovers; but as yet without any attempt of abſolute force. On my ſide 


« remonſtrances- were made in more bitter exclamations and revilings than I had uſed to 
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any, that villain Wild excepted. I told him, he was the baſeſt and moſt treachery, 
wretch alive; that his having cloaked his iniquitous deſigns under the appearance of vir. 
tue and friendſhip, added an ineffable degree of horror to them; that I deteſted him gt 
all mankind the moſt, and, could I be brought to yield to proſtitution, he Myy'y 
be the laſt to enjoy the ruins of my honour. He ſuffered himſelf not to be provoked 
by this language, but only changed his manger of ſolicitation from flattery to bribery, 
He _—_ the lining of his waiſtcoat, and pulled forth ſeveral jewels; theſe, he ſaid, |; 
had preſerved from infinite danger to the happieſt - purpoſe, it I could be wen by them. 
I rejected them often with the utmoſt indignation, till at lait, caſting my eye, rather by 
accident than deſign, on a diamond necklace, a thought, like lightning, ſhot through my 
mind, and, in an inſtant, I remembered, that this was the very necklace you had (o/c 
the curſed Count, the cauſe of all our misfortunes. The confuſion of ideas, into Wich 
this ſurprize hurried me, prevented my reflecting on the villain who then ſtood before 
me: but the firſt recollection preſently told me, it could be no other than the Count him: 
ſelf, the wicked tool of Wild's barbarity. Good heavens! what was then my condition! 
How ſhall I deſcribe tue tumult of paſſions which then laboured in my breait! However, 
as 1 was happily unknown to him, the leaſt ſuſpicion on his ſide was altogether impoſſi 
ble. He imputed, therefore, the eagerneſs with which I gazed on the jewels, to a vey 
wrong cauſe, and endeavoured to put as much additional ſoftneſs into his countenance as 
he was able. My fears were a little quieted, and I was reſolved to be very liberal of pro- 
miles, and hoped fo thoroughly to-perſuade him of my venality, that he might, without 
any doubt, be drawn in to wait the captain and crew's return, who would, 1 was very 
certain, not only preſerve me from his violence, but ſecure the reſtoration of what you 
had been ſo cruelly robbed of. But, alas! I was miſtaken.” Mrs. Heartfrce again per- 


ceiving ſymptoms of the utmoſt diſquictude in her huſband*s countenance, cry'd out: 
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My dear, don't you apprehend any harm. — But, to deliver you as ſoon as pollible from 
your anxiety.— When he perceived I declined the warmth of his addreſſes, he begged me 
to conſider; he changed at once his voice and features, and, in a very different tone 
from what he had hitherto affected, he ſwore I ſhould not deceive him as I had the cap- 
tain z that fortune had kindly thrown an opportunity in his way, which he was reſolved 
not fooliſhly to loſe; and conciuded with a violent oath, that he was determined to enjoy 
me that moment; and, therefore, I knew the conſequence of reſiſtance. He then caught 
me in his arms, and began ſuch rude attempts, that I ſkreamed out with all the force | 


could, tho? I had ſo little hopes of being reſcued, when there ſuddenly ruſhed forth from 


a thicket, a creature, which, at his firſt appearance, and in the hurry of ſpirits I then 
was, I did not take for a man; but indeed had he been the fierceſt of wild beaſts, I ſhould 
have rejoiced at his devouring us both. I ſcarce perceived he had a muſket in his hand, 


before he ſtruck my raviſher ſuch a blow with it, that he felled him at my feer. He then 


advanced with a gentle air towards me, and told me in French, he was extremely glad he 
had been Juckily preſent to my aſſiſtance. He was naked, except his middle and his 
feer, if I can call a body ſo which. was covered with hair almoſt equal to any beaſt what- 
ever. Indeed his appearance was fo horrid in my eyes, that the friendſhip he had ſhewn 
me, as well as his courteous behaviour, could not entirely remove the dread I had con- 
ceived from his figure. I believe he ſaw this very viſibly; for he begged me not to be 
frightened, ſince, whatever accident had brought me thither, I. ſhould have reaſon to 
thank heaven for meeting him, at whoſe hands I might aſſure myſelf of the utmoſt civi- 
lity and protection. In the midft of all this conſternation, I had ſpirits enough to take 
up the caſket of jewels, which the villain, in falling, had dropt out of his hands, and con- 
veyed it into my pocket. My deliverer telling me, that I ſeemed extremely weak and 
faint, deſired me to refreſh myſelf at his little hut, which, he ſaid, was hard by. If his 

| 2 | demeanour 
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« demeanour had been leſs kind and obliging, my deſperate ſituation muſt have lent me 
confidence; for ſure the alternative could not be doubtful, whether I ſhould rather truſt 
« this man, who, notwithſtanding his ſavage outſide, expreſſed ſo much devotion to ſerve 
me, which at leaſt I was not certain of the falſhood of, or ſhould abide with one whom 
e ſo perfectiy well knew to be an accompliſhed villain. I, therefore, committed myſelf 
* to his guidance, though with tears in my «yes, and begged him to have compaſſion on 
my innocence, which was abſolutely in his power. He ſaid, the treatment he had been 
« witneſs of, which, he ſuppoſed, was from one, who had broken his truſt towards me, 
« ſufficiently juſtified my ſuſpicion ; but begged me to dry my eyes, and he would ſoon 
% convince me, that I was with a man of different ſentiments. The kind accents which 
« accompanied theſe words, gave me ſome comfort, which was aſſiſted by the re- poſſeſſion 
« of = jewels by an accident, ſo ſtrongly ſavouring of the diſpoſition of providence in 
« my favour. 

66 Wi left the villain weltering in his blood, tho' beginning to recover a little motion. 
and walked together to his hut, or rather cave; for it was under ground, on the fide of 
* a hill; the ſituation was very pleaſant, and, from its mouth, we overlooked a large 
plain, and the town TI had before ſeen. As ſoon as I entred it, he deſired me to fit down 
* on a bench of earth, which ſerved him for chairs, aud then 11id before me ſome fruits, 
the wild product of that country, one or two of which had an excellent flavour. He 
« likewiſe produced ſome baked fleſh, a little reſembling that of veniſon. He then brought 
forth a bottle of brandy, which, he faid, had remained with him ever fince his ſettling 
there, now above thirty years; during all which time he had never opened it, his only 
« liquor being water; that he had reſerved this bottle as a cordial in ſickneſs ; but, he 
* thanked heaven, he had never yet had occaſion for it. He then acquainted me, that he 
* was a hermit, that he had been formerly caſt away on that coaſt, with his wife, whom he 
« dearly loved, but could not preſerve from periſhing ; on which account he had reſolved 
* never to return to France, which was his native country, but to devote himſelf to prayer, 
* and a holy life, placing all his hopes in the bleſſed expectation of meeting that dear wo- 
* man again in heaven, where, he was convinced, ſhe was now a ſaint, and an interceder 
* for him. He faid, he had exchanged a watch with the king of that country, whom he 
* deſcribed to be a very juſt and good man, for a gun, ſome powder, ſhot, and ball; with 
* which he ſometimes provided himſelf food, but more generally uſed it in defending him- 
* ſelf againſt wild beaſts ; ſo that his diet was chiefly of the vegetable kind. He told me 
many more circumſtances, which I may relate to you hereafter : but, to be as conciſe as 
poſſible at preſent, he at length greatly comforted me, by promiſing to conduct me to a 
« ſea-port, where I might have an opportunity to meet with' ſome veſſels trafficking for 
© ſlaves; and whence I might once more commit myſelf to that element, which though 
x ; . ſuffered ſv much on it, I muſt again truſt, to put me in poſſeſſion of all 

oved. 

* Taz character he gave me of the inhabitants of the town we ſaw below us, and of 
their king, made me deſirous of being conducted thither ; eſpecially as I very much 


_ © wiſhed to ſee the captain and ſailors, who had behaved very kindly to me, and with 


* whom, notwithſtanding all the civil behaviour of the hermic, I was rather eaſier in my 
mind, than alone with this ſingle man; but he diſſuaded me greatly from attempting 
* ſuch a walk, till I had recruited my ſpirits with reſt, deſiring me to repoſe myſelf on his 
couch or bank, ſaying, that he himſelf would retire without the cave, where he would 
* remain as my guard. I accepted this kind propoſal ; but it was Tong before I could pro- 
© cure any ſlumber : however, at length, weatineſs prevailed over my fears, and I enjoyed 
* ſeveral hours ſleep. When I awaked, I found my faithful centinel on his poſt, and ready 
* at my ſummons. This behaviour infuſed ſome confidence into me, and I now repeated 
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my requeſt, that he would go with me to the town below; but he anſwered, it would be 
better adviſed to take ſome repaſt before I undertook the journey, which I ſhould find 


much longer than it appeared. I conſented, and he ſet forth a greater variety of fruits 


than before, of which I eat very plentifully: my collation being ended, I renewed the 
© mention of my walk; but he ſtill perſiſted in diſſuading me, telling me, that I was not 
yet ſtrong enough; that I could repoſe myſelf no where with greater ſafety, than in his 
«© cave; and that, for his part, he could have no greater happineſs than that of attending 
« me, adding, with a ſigh, it was a happineſs he ſhould envy any other, more than all the 
gifts of fortune. You may imagine, I began now to entertain ſuſpicions ; but he pre- 


ſently removed all doubt, by throwing himſelf at my feet, and expreſſing the warmeſt 


% paſſion for me, I ſhould have now ſunk with deſpair, had he not e theſe 
«© profeſſions with the moſt vehement proteſtations, that he would never offer me any 


- © other force but that of entreaty, and that he would rather die the moſt cruel death by 


«© my coldneſs, than gain the higheſt bliſs by becoming the occaſion of a tear of ſorrow to 
« theſe bright cyes, which, he faid, were ſtars, under whole benign influence alone, he 
could enjoy, or indeed, ſuffer liſe.“ She was repeating many more compliments ke 
made her, when a horrid uproar, which alarmed the whole gate, put a ſtop to her narra- 
tion at preſent, It is impoſſible for me to give the reader a better idea of the noiſe which 
pow aroſe, than by deſiring him to imagine I had the hundred tongues the poct once wiſhed 
for, and was vociferating from them all at once, by hollowing, ſcolding, crying, ſwearing, 
bellowing, and in ſhort, by every different articulation which is within the ſcope of the hu- 
man organ. | | 


„„ 
« A. berrible uproar in the Gate. 


UT however great an idea the reader may hence conceive of this uproar, he will 

think the occaſion more than adequate to it, when he is informed, that our hero, ( 
bluſh to name it) had diſcovered an injury done to his honour, and that in the tendereſt 
point—In a word, reader, (for thou muſt know it, tho? it give thee the greateſt horror ima. 
ginable) he had caught Fireblood in the arms of his lovely Lætitia. 
As the generous bull, who having long depaſtured among a number of cows, and therce 
contracted an opinion, that theſe cows are all his own property, if he beholds another bull 
beſtride a cow within his walks, he roars aloud, and threatens inſtant vengeance with bis 
horns, till the whole pariſh are alarmed with his bellowing : not with leſs noiſe, nor leſs 
dreadful menaces did the fury of Wild burſt forth, and terrify the whole gate. Long time 
did rage render his voice inarticulate to the hearer ; as when, at a viſiting day, fifteen or 
fixtcen, or perhaps twice as many females of delicate but ſhrill pipes, ejaculate all at once 
on clifferent ſubjects, all is ſound only, the harmony entirely melodious indeed, but con- 
veys no idea to our ears: but at length, when reaſon began to get the better of his paſſion, 
which Jatter being deſerted by his breath, began a little to retreat, the following accents 
leapt over the hedge of his teeth, or rather the ditch of his gums, whence thoſe hedgeſtakes 
had long ſince by a pattin been diſplaced in battel with an amazon of Drury. 

Man of honour! doth this become a friend ? Could I have expected ſuch a breach 
of all the laws of honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk in its paths? Hadſt thou 
« choſen any other way to injure my confidence, I could have forgiven it; but this is a ſtab 
in the tendereſt part, a wound never to be healed, an injury never to be repaired : for it 
is not only the loſs of an agrerable companion, of the affection of a wife, dearer to my 


& ſou] 
„The beginning of this ſpeech is loſt. ? 
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- 
« ſou] than life itſelf, it is not this loſs alone I lament : This loſs is accompanied with diſ- 
« grace, and with diſhonour, The blood of the Wilds, which hath run with ſuch unin- 
« terrupted purity through ſo many generations, this blood is fouled, is contaminated: Hence 
« flow my tears, hence ariſes my grief. This is the injury never to be redreſſed, nor ever to be- 
« with honour forgiven. My—in a band;box, anſwered Fireblood, here is a noiſe about your 
« honour : If the miſchief done to your blood be all you complain of, I am ſure you com - 
« plainof nothing; for my blood is as good as yours. You have no conception, replied Wild, 
« of the tenderneſs of honour ; you know not how nice and delicate it is in both ſexes ; ſo 
« delicate, that the leaſt breath of air which rudely blows on it, deſtroys it. I will prove 


« from your own words, ſays Fireblood, I have not wronged your honour. Have you not often 


« told me, that the honour of a man conſiſted in receiving no affront from his own ſex, and 
« that of a woman in receiving no kindneſs from ours. Now, Sir, if I have given you 
« no affront, how have I injured your honour ? But doth not every thing, cried Wild, of the 
« wife belong to the huſband? A married man therefore hath his wife's honour as well as 
« his own, and by injuring her's you injure his. How cruelly you have hurt me in this tender 
« part, I need not repeat; the whole gate knows it, and the world ſhall. I will apply to 
Doctors Commons for my redreſs againſt her, I will ſhake off as much of my diſhonour as I 
« can by parting with her; and as for you, expect to hear of me in Weſtminſter-hall ; the 
modern method of repairing theſe breaches, and of reſenting this affront. D——n your 
« eyes, cries Fireblood, I fear you not, nor do 1 believe a word you ſay. Nay, if you affront 
« me perſonally, ſays Wild, another ſort of reſentment is preſcribed. At which word, 
« advancing to Fireblood, he preſented him with a box on the ear, which the youth immedi- 
« ately returned, and now our hero and his friend fell to boxing, tho? w. th ſome difficulty, both 
being incumbered with the chains which they wore between their legs: A few blows paſſed 
« on both ſides, before the gentlemen, who ſtood by, ſtept in and parted the combatants 
and now both parties having whiſper'd each other, that, if they out- lived the enſuing 
« ſeſſions and eſcaped the tree, the one ſhould give and the other ſhould receive ſatisfaction 
« in ſingle combat, they ſeparated, and the Gate ſoon recovered its former tranquillity. - 

Mas. Heartfree was then defired, by the juſtice and her huſband both, to conclude her 
ſlory, which ſhe did in the words of the next chapter. 


. 
The concluſion of Mrs. Heartfree's adventures. 


„IF I miſtake not, I was interrupted juſt as I was beginning to repeat ſeme of the com- 
«* 4 pliments made me by the hermit, —Juſt as you had finiſhed them, I believe, madam, 
* lad the juſtice, Very well, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I am ſure I have no pleaſure in the repetition. 
He concluded then with telling me, though l was, in his eyes, the moſt charming woman 
in che world, and might tempt a ſaint to abandon the ways of holineſs, yet my beauty 
* * him with a much tenderer affection towards me, than to purchaſe any ſatisfaction 
* of his own defires with my miſery; if therefore I could be fo cruel to him, to reject his 
* honeſt and ſincere addreſs, nor could ſubmit to a ſolitary life with one, who would 
* endeavour, by all poſſible means, to make me happy, I had no force to dread; 
* for that I was as much at my liberty as I was in France, or England, or any other 
* ſree country, I repulſed him with the ſame civility. with which he advanced ; and 
* told him, that as he profeſſed great regard to religion, I was convinced he would 
* ceaſe from all farther ſolici:ation, when I informed him, that if I hal no other objection, 
© my own. innocence would not admit of my hearing him on this ſubject, for that 
01. II. Uu „% 1 was 
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vas married. Ile ſtarted a little at that word, and was for ſome time filent ; but 
« at length recovering himſelf, he began to urge the uncertainty of my huſband's being alive, 
* and the probability of the contrary; he then ſpoke of marriage as of a civil policy only; 
* on which head he urged many arguments not worth repeating, and was growing ſo yy 
* eager and importunate, that I know not whither his paſſion might have hurried him, had 
© not three of the ſailors well armed, appeared at that inſtant in fight of the cave. | no 
& ſooner ſaw them, than, exuiting with the utmoſt inward joy, I told him my companions 
* were come for me, and that I muſt now take my leave of him; aſſuring him, that I would 
« always remember, with the moſt grateful acknowledgement, the favours I had received at 
« his hands. He fetched a very heavy ſigh, and, ſqueezing me teaderly by the hand, he 
« ſaluted my lips with a little more eagerneſs chan the European ſalutations admit of; and 
told me, he ſhould likewife remember my arrival at his cave to the laſt day of his life; 
« adding, O chat he could there ſpend the whole in the company of one, whole bright 
4 eyes had kindled; but I know you will think, Sir, that we, women, love to repeat 
« the compliments made us, I will therefore omit them. In a word, the ſailors being now 
arrived, I quitted him, with fome compaſſion for the reluctance with which ke parted 
from me, and went forward with my companions. 

© We had procetded but a very few paces before one of the ſailors ſaid to his comrades : 

„ D-—1 me, Jack, who knows whether yon fellow hath not ſome good flip in his cave ? 
« ] innocently anſwered, the poor wretch had only one bottle of brandy.—Hath he ſo, crics 
<« the ſailor : Fore George we will taſte it and, fo ſaying, they immediately returned back, 
„ and myſelf with them. We found the poor man proſtrate on the ground, expreſſing all tlc 
« ſymproms of miſery and lamentation. I told him in French {for the ſailors could not ſpcak 

that language) what they wanted. He pointed to the place where the bottle was depoſited, 
« ſaying, they were welcome to that, and whatever elſe he had ; and, added, he carcd not if 
they took his life alſo. I be ſailors ſearched the whole cave, where finding nothing more 
« which they deemed worth their taking, they walked off with the bottle, and, immediately 
« emptying it, without offering me a drop, they proceeded with me towards the town. 

« IN our way I obſerved one whiſper another, while he kept his eye ftedfaltly fixed on me. 
This gave me ſome uneaſineſs ; but the other anfwered : No d—n me, the captain will 
«© never forgive us. Beſides, we have enough of it among the black women, and, in my 
„ mind, one colour is as good as another. This was enough to give me violent apprehen- 
« fjons; but I heard no more of that kind, till we came to the town, where, in about (ix 
« hours, I arrived in ſafety. 

« As ſoon as | came to the captain, he enquired what was become of my friend, mean- 
« ing the villainous count, When he was informed by me of what had happened, he wih. 
e ed me heartily joy of my delivery, and, expreſſing the utmoſt abhorrence of ſuch baſe- 
«"nefs, ſwore, if ever he met him, he would cut his throat; but indeed we both concluded, 
that he had died of the blow which the hermit had given him. | 

as now introduced to the chief magiſtrate of this country, who was deſirous of ſee- 
* ing me. I will give you a ſhortdeſcription of him : He was choſen (as is the cuſtom there) 
„ for bis ſuperior bravery and wiſdom. His power is entirely abſolute during its continu- 
«ances but, on the firſt deviation from equity and juſtice, he is liable to be depoſed, and 
* puniſhed by the people, the elders of whom, once a year, aſſemble, to examine into his 
« conduct. fides the danger which theſe examinations, which are very ſtrict, expoſe 
* him to, his office is of ſuch care and trouble, that nothing but that reſtleſs love of power, 
« ſo predominantin the mind of man, could make it the object of deſire ; for he is indeed 
« the only flaveof all the natives of this country. He is obliged, in time of peace, to hear the 
„ complaint of every perſon in his dominions, and to render him juſtice. For which =p 
every one may demand an audience of him, unleſs during the hour which he — for 
| | 6 inner, 

2 
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« dinner, when he ſits alone at the table, and is attended, in the moſt public manner, with 
« more than European ceremony, This is done to create an awe and reſpe& towards him 
« jn the eye of the vulgar ; but, leſt it ſhould elevate him too much in his own opinion, in 
« grder to his humiliation, he receives every evening in private, from-a kind of beadle, a 
« gentle kick on his poſtcriors ; beſides which, he wears a ring in his noſe, ſomewhat re- 
« ſembling that ye ring our pigs with, and a chain round his neck, not unlike that worn 
« by our aldermen; both which, I ſuppoſe, to be emblematical, but heard not the reaſons 
« of either aſſigned. There are many more particularities among theſe people, which, when 
« | have an opportunity, I may relate to you. The ſecond day after my return from court, 
« one of his officers, whom they call Schach Piutrach, waited upon me, and, by a 
French interpreter who lives here, informed me, that the chief magiſtrate liked my perſon, 
« and offered me an immenſe preſent, if I would ſuffer him to enjoy it (this is, it ſeems, their 
« common form of making love). I rejected the preſent, and never heard any further ſoli- 
« citation z for, as it is no ſhame for women here to conſent at the firſt propoſal, fo they ne- 
« yer receive a ſecond. - t 

« I naß reſided in this town a week, when the captain informed me, that a number of 
« ſlaves, who had been taken captives in war, were to be guarded to the ſea-fide, where they 
« wereto be ſold to the merchants, who traded in them to America; that if I would embrace 
« this opportunity, I might aſſure myſelf of finding a paſſage ro America, and thence to 


England;; acquainting me at the ſame time, that he himſelf intended to go with them. - 


I readily agreed to accompany him. The chief, being advertiſed of our deſigns, ſent for us 
« both to court, and, without mentioning a word of love to me, having preſented me 
« with a very rich jewel, of leſs value, he ſaid, than my chaſtity, took a very civil leave, 
«* recommending me to the care of heaven, and ordering us a large ſupply of proviſions for 
*« our journey. 5 | 

Mx were provided with mules for ourſelves, and what we carried with us, and, in nine 
« days, reached the ſea-ſhore, where we found an Engliſh veſſel ready to receive both us and 
« the ſlaves. We went aboard it, and ſailed the next day with a fair wind for New England, 
« where I hoped to get an immediate paſſage to the Old : Bur providence was kinder than 
« my expectation z for the third day after we were at ſea, we met an Engliſh Man of War 
« homeward bound ; the captain of it was a very good-natured man, and agreed to take me 
on board. I accordingly took my leave of my old friend the maſter of the ſhipwrecked 
« veſſel, who went on to New-England, whence he intended to paſs to Jamaica, where his 
« owners lived, I was now treated with great civility, had a little cabin aſſigned me, and 
« dined every day at the captain's table, who was indeed a very gallant man, and, at firſt, 
made me a tender of his affections; but, when he found me reſolutely bent to preſerve 
„ myſelf pure and entire for the beſt of huſbands, he grew cooler in his addreſſes, and ſoon 
« behaved in a manner very pleaſing to me, regarding my ſex only ſo far as to pay me a 
« deference, which is very agrecable to us all. 

To conclude my ſtory ; I met with no adventure in this paſſage at all worth relating, 
« *till my landing at Graveſend, whence the captain brought me in his own boat to the tower. 
ln a ſhort hour after my arrival we had that meeting, which, however dreadful at firſt, 
vill, Inow hope, by the good offices of the beſt of men, whom heaven for ever blefs, end 
in our perfect happineſs, and be a ſtrong inſtance of what I am perſuaded is the ſureſt 
truth, THAT PROVIDENCE WILL, SOONER OR LATER, PROCURE THE-PELICITY OF THE 
* VIRTUOUS-AND INNOCENT.” 

Mas. Hearttree thus ended her ſpeech, having before delivered to her huſband the jewels, 
which the count had robbed him, of, and that preſented her by the African chief, which laſt 
was of immenſe value, The magiſtrate was ſenſibly touched at her narrative, as well 


on the conſideration of the ſufferings ſhe had herſelf undergone, as for thoſe of her huſband, 
Uuz 


which . 
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which he had himſelf been innocently the inſtrument of bringing upon him. That worthy 
man, however, much rejoiced in what he had already done for his prefervation, and pro- 
miſed to labour, with his utmoſt intereſt and induſtry, to procure the. abſolute pardon, 
rather of his ſentence, than of his guilt, which, he now plainly diſcovered was a barbarouz 
and falſe imputation. 


3 C H A P. XII. 
The hiftory returns to the contemplation of GREATNESS, 
UT we have al perhaps detained our reader too long in this relation, from the 


conſideration of our » who daily gave the moſt exalted proofs of greatneſs, in ca- 
zoling the Prigs, and in exactions on the debtors ; which latter now grew ſo great, i. e. cor- 
rupted in their morals, that they ſpoke with the utmoſt contempt of what the vulgar call 
Honeſty. The greateſt character among them was that of a Pick-pocket, or, in truer lan- 
guage, a File; and the only cenſure was want of dexterity. As to virtue, goodneſs, and 
doeh like, they were the objects of mirth and deriſion, and all Newgate was a complete col 
lection of Prigs, every man being deſirous to pick his neighbour's pocket, and every one 
was as ſenſible that his neighbour was as ready to pick his; ſo that (which is almoſt incredi- 
ble) as great roguery was daily committed within the walls of Newgate as without. 
Tux glory reſulting from theſe actions of Wild probably animated the envy of his ene- 
mies againſt him. 1 he day of his trial now approached ; for which, as Socrates did, he 
prepared himſelf z but not weakly and fooliſhly, like that 1 with patience and 
reſignation; but with a good number of falſe witneſſes. However, as ſucceſs is not al- 
ways proportioned to the wiſdom of him who endeavours to attain it; fo are we more ſorry 
than aſhamed to relate, that our hero was, notwithſtanding his utmoſt caution and prudence, 
convicted, and ſentenced to a death, which, when we conſider not only the great men who 
have ſuffered it, but the much larger number of thoſe, whoſe higheſt honour it hath been 
to merit it, we cannot call otherwiſe than Honourable. Indeed thoſe, who have unluckily 
miſſed it, ſeem all their days to have laboured in vain to attain an end, which fortune, for 
reaſons only known to herſelf, hath thought proper to deny them. Without any farther 
-preface then, our hero was ſentenced to be hanged by the neck: But whatever was to be 
now his fate, he might conſole himſelf that he had perpetrated what 


wee Judicis ira, nec ignis 


Nec puterit ſerrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


For my own part, I confeſs, I look on this death of Hanging to be as proper for a Hero 
as any other ; and I folemnly declare, that had Alexander the Great been hanged, it would 
not in the leaſt have diminiſhed my reſpe& to his memory. Provided a hero in his life 
doth bet execute a ſufficient quantity of miſchief ; provided he be but well and heartily 
curſed by the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the oppreſſed (the fole rewards, as many 
authoes;haye hitterly lamented both in proſe and verſe, of greatneſs, i. e. Priggi/m) I think 
it gail Rerte of what nature his death 2 whether it be by the axe, the halter, or the ſword. 
Such names will be always ſure of living to poſterity, and of enjoying that fame which they 
o gloriouſiy and eagerly coveted; for, according to a GRA Dramatic poet, 


Fame 


Not more ſurvives from good than evil deeds. 
Th aſpiring youth that fired tb Ephefian dome, 
Qutlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it. Ou 
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Ou hero now ſuſpected that the malice of his enemies would overpower him. He, 
therefore, betook himſelf to that true ſupport of greatneſs in affliction, a bottle ; by 
means of which he was enabled to curſe, and ſwear, and bully, and brave his fate. Other 
comfort indeed he had not much; for not a ſingle friend ever came near him. His wife, 
whoſe trial was deferred to the next ſeſſions, viſited him but once, when ſhe plagued, tor- 
mented, and upbraided him fo cruelly, that he forbad the keeper ever to admit her again. 
The Ordinary of- N te had frequent conferences with him, and greatly would it em- 
belliſh our hiſtory, could we record all which that good man delivered on theſe occaſions ; 
but unhappily we could procure only the ſubſtance of a ſingle conference, which was taken 
down in ſhort hand by one who overheard it. We ſhall tranſcribe it, therefore, exactly in 
the ſame form and words we received it; nor can we help regarding it as one of the moſt 
curious pieces, which either ancient or modern hiſtory hath recorded. 


S. HK F. 4618 


A dialogue between the Ordinary of Newgate and Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great : In which 
the ſubjetTs of death, immortality, and other grave matters, are very learnedly handled by tbe 
former. | 


OrDiNaARyY. OO D morrow to you, Sir; I hope you reſted well laſt night. 
G JoxnaTHan. D n'd ill, Sir. I dreamt ſo confoundedly of hanging, 
that it diſturbed my ſleep. | 

Orpinary. Fie upon it. You ſhould be more reſigned. I wiſh.you would make a 
little better uſe of thoſe inſtructions which I have endeavoured to inculcate into you, and 
particularly laſt Sunday, and from theſe words: Thoſe who do evil ſhall go into everlaſting 
fire, prepared for the devil and bis angels, I undertook ta ſhew you, firſt, what is meant by 
EVERLASTING FIRE 3 and, ſecondly, who were THE DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS. I then pro- 
ceeded to draw ſome inferences from the whole *; in which I am mightily deceived, if 1 did 
not convince you, that you yourſelf was one of thoſe Ax ELS; and, conſequently, muſt 
expect EVERLASTING FIRE to be your portion in the other world. 

JoxarhAx. Faith, Doctor, I remember very little of your inferences; for I fell aſleep 
ſoon after your naming your text: But did you preach this doctrine then, or do you repeat 
it now, in order to comfort me 5 

OxDinary. I do it, in order to bring you to a true ſenſe of your manifold fins, and, 
by that means, to infuce you to repentance. Indeed, had I the eloquence of Cicero, or of 
Tully, it wauld not be fufficient to deſcribe the pains of hell. or the joys of heaven. The ut- 
moſt that we are taught is, chat ear bath not beard, ner can heart conceive. Who then would, 
for the pitiful conſideration of the riches and pleaſures of this world, forfeit ſuch ineſtimable 
happineſs ! Such joys! Such pleaſures! Such delights! Or who would run the venture of 
ſuch mifery, which, but to think on, ſhocks the human undc:itanding ! Who, in his ſenſes, 
then would prefer the latter to the former ? | rb Hp os 

Jon arnax. Ay, who indeed! 1 affure you, Doctor, I had much rather be happy than 
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He pronounced this word nu, and perhaps would have ſpelt it fo, 
VV This part was ſo blotted that it was illegible, | 
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Orpinary. * are * atheiſt, * deiſt “ * ari * * cinian * hanged ® ® burnt * 
oiled “ oaſted. '* * dev his an * ell fire * * ternalda ® * tion. 
"JonaTHAn. You * * * to frighten me out of my wits: But the good is, I doubt 
not, more merciful than his wicked * * If I ſhould believe all you ſay, I am ſure l ſhould 
die in inexpreſſible horrour. 
" Onyinaxy. Deſpair is ſinful. You ſhould place your hopes in repentance and grace; 
and though it is moſt true, that you are in danger of the judgment; yet there is ſtill room 
for mercy, and no man, unleſs excommunicated, is abſolutely without hopes of a re- 
rieve, | 
" Joxarnax. Tam not without hopes of a reprieve from the cheat yet: I have pretty good 
intereſt ; but if I cannot obtain it, you ſhall not frighten me out of my courage, I will not 
dic like a pimp. D—n me what is death? Ir is nothing but to be with Platos and with 


n the poet ſays, and all the other great heroes of antiquity. » {£544 ide 
V * * * * * * * * * 4 
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Orpinary. Ay, all this is very true; but life is ſweet for all that, and I had rather 


live to eternity, than go into the company of any ſuch heathens, who are, I doubt not, in 


hell with the devil and his angels; and, as little as you ſeem to apprehend it, you may 


find yourſelf there before you expect it, Where then will be your tauntings and your vaunt- 
ings, your boaſtings and your braggings ? You will then be ready to give more for a drop 


of water than you ever gave for a bottle of wine, | 
JonaTHan, Faith, Doctor, well minded. What ſay you to a bottle of wine? 
Oxpinary, I will drink no wine with an atheiſt, I ſhould expect the devil to make a 
oo in ſuch company; for, lince he knows you ate his, he may be impatient to have his 
JonaTHAN. It is your buſineſs to drink with the wicked, in order to amend them. 
Oxzpinary. I deſpair of it; and ſo I conſign you over to the devil, who is ready to 
receive you. 4 : 291 b 24 5 : 54 
JonaT#an, You arg more unmerciful to me than the judge, Doctor. He recommend. 
ed my ſoul to heaven ; and it is your office to ſhew me the way thitber. 
Orxpinary. No: The gates are barred againſt all revilers of the clergy. 
Jon ATHAN. I revile only the wicked ones, if any ſuch are, which cannot affect you, 
who, if men were preferred in the church by merit only, would have long ſiuce been a 
biſhop. Indeed, it might raiſe any good man's indignation to obſerve one of your vaſt 
learning and abilities obliged to exert them in ſo low a ſphere, when ſo many of your in- 
feriors wallow in wealth and preferment. 
Onbix ART. 


V 
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Oapinary. Why, it muſt be confeſſed, that there are bad men in all orders; but you 
ſhould not cenfure too generally, I muſt own, I might have expected higher promotion; 
but I have learnt patience and reſignation z and I would adviſe you to the ſame temper of 
mind, which if you can'attain, I know you will find mercy; nay, I do now promiſe you, 
you will, It is true, you are a ſinner; but your crimes are not of the blackeſt dye: You 
are no murderer, nor guilty of ſacrilege. And if you are guilty of theft, you make ſome 
attonement by ſuffering for it, which many others do not. Happy is it indeed for thoſe few 
who are detected in their fins, and brought to exemplary puniſhment for them in this world. 
So far, therefore, from repining at your fate when you come to the tree, you ſhould exult 


and rejoice in it; and, to ſay the truth, I queſtion whether, to a wiſe man, the cataſtrophe: 


of many of thoſe who die by a halter, is not more to be envied than pitied. Nothing is 
ſo ſinful as fin, and murder is the greateſt of all fins ; it follows, that whoever commits 
murder is happy in ſuffering for it; if therefore a man who commits murder is ſo happy in 
dying for it, how much better muſt it be for you, who have committed a leſs crime. 
JonaTHan. All this is very true; but let us take a bottle of wine to cheer our ſpirits. 
OrDinarRy. Why wine? Let me tell you, Mr. Wild, there is nothing fo deceitful as the 
ſpirits given us by wire. If you muſt drink, let us have a bowl of punch; a liquor I the ra- 


ther prefer, as it is no where poken againſt in ſcripture, and as it is more wholeſome for the 


gravel ; adiſtemper with which I am grievouſly afflicted. 

 JonaTnan. (Having called for a bowl.) I aſk your pardon, Doctor, I ſhould have re- 
membered, that punch was your favourite liquor. I think you never taſte wine while there 
is any punch remaining on the table. 

Ordinary. I confels, I look on punch to be the more eligible liquor, as well for the 
reaſons I have before mentioned, as likewiſe for one other cauſe, viz. it is the propereſt for 
a Dzavont. I ownl took it a little unkind of you to mention wine, thinking you knew 
my palate. 

. You are in the right; and I will take a ſwinging cup to your being made 
a biſhop. . ' 

— — Ay And I will wiſh you a reprieve in as large a draught. Come, don't de- 
ſpair: It is yet time enough to think of dying, you have good friends, who very probably 
may prevail for you. I have known many a man reprieved, who had leſs reaſon to expect 
an 


JonaTHan. But, if I ſhould flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, and be deceived, what 
then would become of my ſoul ? | 
Orpinary. Pugh! Never mind your ſoul, leave that to me; I will render a good ac- 
count of ir, I warrant you. I have a ſermon in my pocket, which may be of ſome uſe to 
ou to hear. I do not value myſelf on the talent of preaching, ſince no man ought to value 
imſelf for any gift in this world: — But, perhaps, there are not many ſuch ſermons, 


But to proceed, ſince we have nothing elſe to do till the punch comes. My text is the 
latter part of a verſe only. | 


w—T 9 the Greeks Foon imma 88. 


Tux occaſion of theſe words was principally that philoſophy of the Greeks which at that 
time had over-run great part of the heathen world, bad poiſoned, and as it were puffed up 
their minds with pride, ſo that they diſregarded all kinds of doctrine in compariſon of their 
own; and however ſafe, and however ſound the learning of others might be, yet, if it any wiſe 
contradicted their on laws, cuſtoms, and received opinions, away with it, it is not for us, 
It was tothe Greeks Foot1snwess. | 
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Iy the former part therefore of my diſcourſe on theſe words, I ſhall principally con fine 


myſelf to the laying open and demonſtrating the great emptineſs and vanity of this philoſophy, 


with which theſe idle and abſurd ſophiſts were ſo proudly blown up and elevated: 
And here I ſhall do two things : Firſt, I ſhall expoſe the matter; and ſecondly, the man- 


ner of this abſurd philoſoph 


And fitſt, for the elo theſe, namely the matter. Now here we may retort the unman- 
nerly word, which our adverſaries have audaciouſly thrown in our faces; for what was all this 
mighty matter of philoſophy, this hep of knowledge, which was to bring ſuch large harveſt 
of honour tothoſe who ſowed it, and ſo greatly and nobly to enrich the ground on which it fell; 
what was it, but FooLisaness? An inconſiſtent heap of nonſenſe, of abſurdities and contra- 
ditions, bringing no ornament to the mind in its theory, nor exhibiting any uſefulneſs to the 
body in its practice. What were all the ſermons and the ſayings, the fables and the morals of 
all theſe wiſe men, but, to uſe the word mentioned in my text once more, FooLisHxtss? What 
was their great maſter Plato, or their other great light Ariſtotle ? Both fools, mere quibble: 
and ſophilts, idly and vainly attached to certain ridiculous notions of their own, founded neither 
on wth nor on reaſon. Their whole works are a ſtrange medley of the greateſt falſhoods, ſcarce 
covered over with the colour of truth : Their precepts are neither borrowed from nature, 
nor guided by reaſon : Mere fictions, ſerving only to evince the dreadful height of human 
pride ; in one word FooLisHness. It may be, perhaps, expected of me, that I ſhould give 
tome inſtances from their works to prove this charge; but as to tranſcribe every paſſage to 
my purpoſe, would be to tranſcribe their whole works, and as in ſuch a plentiful crop, it is 
difficult to chuſe ; inſtead of treſpaſſing on your patience, I ſhall conclude this firſt head 


with aſſerting what I have ſo fully proved, and what may indeed be inferred from the text, 


that the philoſophy of the Greeks was FooLtsnnss. 


Poco we now in the ſecond place, ta conſider the manner in which this inane and fim- 


ple doctrine was propagated. And here But here, the punch by entring waked Mr. 


Wild who was faſt aſleep, and put an end to the ſermon; nor could we obtain any further 


account of the converſation which paſſed at this interview, 


Ci H ANR MIV. 


. | 1 | | | 3 wa 
| Mild proceeds to the bifbrſt conſummation of buman Gu EATX ES. 
H E day now drew nigh, when our great man was to exemplify the laſt and nobleſt 
act of greatneſs, by which any hero can ſignalize himſelf. This was the day of exe. 


cution, or conſummation, or apotheoſis or it is called by different names) which was to 


give our hero an opportunity of facing death and damnation, without any fear in his heart, 
or at leaſt without betraying any ſymptoms of it in his countenance. A completion of 


lamentation than when fortune, like a lazy poet, winds up her cataſtrophe aukwardly, and 
beſtowing too little care on her fifth act, diſmiſſes the hero with a ſneaking and private 
exit, who had in the former part of the drama performed ſuch notable exploits, as mult 
promiſe to every good judge among the ſpectators, a noble, public, and-exalted end. 

Bur the was reſolved to commit no ſuch error in this inftance. Our hero was too much 
and too deſervedly her favourite, to be neglected by her in his laſt moments: Accordingly 
all efforts for a reprieve were vain, and the name of Wild ſtood at the head of thoſe wiv 
were ordered for execution. | 

From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his conduct was truly great and admirable. 
Inſtead of ſhewing any marks of dejection or contrition, he rather infuſed more confidence 


and 


4 


$ which is heartily to be wiſhed to every great man; nothing being more worthy of 
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and aſſurance into his looks. He ſpent moſt of his hours in drinking with his friends, 
and with the good man above commemorated. In one of theſe compotations, being aſked, 
whether he was afraid to die, he anſwered, d n me, it is only a dance without muſic. 
Another time, when one expreſſed ſome ſorrow for his misfortune, as he termed ir, he ſaid, 
with great fierceneſs, a man can die but once. Again, when one of his intimate acquain- 
tance hinted his hopes, that he would die like a man. He cocked his hat in defiance, and 
cried out greatly, Zounds ! who's afraid ? ; 

Hare v would it have been for poſterity, could we have retrieved any entire conver- 
ſation which paſſed at this ſeaſon, eſpecially between our hero and his learned comforter ; 
but we have ſearched many paſteboard records in vain. 

On the eve of his apotheoſis, Wild's lady defired to ſee him, to which he conſented. 
This meeting was at firſt very tender on both ſides : but it could not continue ſo : For 
unluckily ſome hints of former miſcarriages intervening, as particularly when ſhe aſked 
him, how he could have uſed her ſo barbarouſly once, as calling her B —; and whe- 
ther ſuch language became a man, much leſs a gentleman, Wild flew into a violent paſſion, 
and ſwore ſhe was the vileſt of B——5, to upbraid him at ſuch a ſeaſon with an unguarded 
word ſpoke long ago. She replied, with many tears, ſhe was well enough ſerved for her 
folly in viſiting ſuch a brute ; but ſhe had one comfort however, that it would be the laſt 
time he could ever treat her ſ0; that indeed ſhe had ſome obligation to him, for that his 
cruelty to her would reconcile her to the fate he was to-morrow to ſuffer ; and indeed, no- 
thing but ſuch brutality could have made the conſideration of his ſhameful death (fo this 
weak woman called hanging) which was now inevitable, to be borne even without madneſs. 
She then proceeded to a recapitulation of his faulcs in an exacter order and with more per- 
ſect memory than one would have imagined her capable of; and it is probable, would 
have rehearſed a complete catalogue, had not our hero's patience failed him, ſo that with 
the utmoſt fury and violence he caught her by the hair and kicked her, as heartily as his 
chains would {fer him, out of the room. 

Ar length the morning came, which fortune at his birth had reſolutely ordained for the 
conſummation of our hero's GRZATNESSs : He had bimſelf indeed modeſtly declined the 
public honours ſhe intended him, and had taken a quantity of laudanum, in order to re- 
tire quietly off the ſtage z; but we have already obſerved in the courſe of our wonderful 
hiſtory, that to ſtruggle againſt this lady's decrees is va and impotent: And whether ſhe 
hath determined you ſhall be hanged or be a prime miniſter, it is in either cale loſt labour to 
teſiſt. Laudanum, therefore, being unable to ſtop the breath of our hero, which the fruit 
of hemp-ſeed, and not the ſpirit of poppy - ſeed, was to overcome, he was at the uſual hour 
attended by the proper gentlemen appointed for that purpoſe, and acquainted that the 
cart was ready. On this occaſion he exerted tha greatneſs of courage, which hath been 
ſo much celebrated in other heroes; and 3 it was impoſſible to reſiſt, he gravely de- 
clared, he would attend them. He then deſcended to that room where the fetters of 
great men are knocked off, in a moſt ſolemn and ceremonious manner. Then ſhaking 
hands with his friends (to wit, thoſe who were conducting him to the tree) and drinking 
their healths in a bumper of brandy, he aſcended the cart, where he was no ſooner ſeated, 
2 he received the acclamations of the multitude, who were highly raviſhed with his 

REATNESS, | . | 

Tax cart now moved ſlowly on, being preceded by a troop of horſe guards bearing ja- 
velins in their hands, through ſtreets lined with crowds all admiring the great behaviour of 
our hero, who rode on ſometimes ſighing, ſometimes ſwearing, ſometimes ſinging or whiſt- 
ling, as his humour varied. | 
Wu he came to the tree of glory, he was welcomed with an univerſal ſhout of the 


people, who were there aſſembled in prodigious numbers, to behold a ſight much more rare 


- 
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in popular cities than one would reaſonably imagine it ſhould be, viz. the proper cataſtrophe 
of a great man. 

Bur tho' envy was, through fear, obliged to join the general voice in applauſe on this 
occaſion, there were not wanting ſome who maligned this completion of glory, which was 
now about to be fulfilled to our hero, and endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him on 
the head as he ſtood under the tree, while the ordinary was performing his laſt office. They 
therefore began to batter the cart with ſtones, brickbats, dirt, and all manner of miſchie- 
vous weapons, ſome of which erroneouſly playing on the robes of the eccleſiaſtic, made 
him ſo expeditious in his repetition, that with wonderful alacrity he had ended almoſt in an 


inſtant, and conveyed himſelf into a place of ſafety in a hackney coach where he waited 


the concluſion with the temper of mind deſcribed. in theſe verſes, 


Suave mari magna, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E-terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem. 


"Ws muſt not however omit one circumſtance, as it ſerves to ſhew the moſt admirable 
conſervation of character in our hero to his laſt moment, which was, that whilſt the ordi- 
nary was buſy in his ejaculations, Wild, in the midſt of the ſhower of ſtones, &c. which 
played upon him, applied his hands to the parſon's pocket, and emptied it of his bottle. 
ſcrew; «which he carried out of the world in his hand. 

Ta ordinary being now deſcended from the cart, Wild had juſt opportunity to caſt 
his eyes around the crowd and to give them a hearty curſe, when immediately the horſes 
moved on, and with univerſal applauſe our hero ſwung out of this world. 

Trvs fell Jonathan Wild the GREAT, by a death as glorious as his life had been, and 


which was fo truly agreeable to it, that the latter muſt” have been deplorably maimed and 


imperfect without the former; a death. which hath been alone wanting to complete the 
characters of ſeveral ancient and modern heroes, whoſe hiſtories would then have been read 
with much greater pleaſure by the wiſeſt in all ages. Indeed we could almoſt wiſh, that 
whenever fortune ſeems wantonly to deviate from her purpoſe, and leaves her work imper. 
ſect in this particular, the hiſtogjan would indulge himſelf in the licence of poetry and ro- 
mance, and even do a violence to truth, to oblige his reader with a page, which muſt be 
the moſt delightful in all his hiſtofF, and which could never fail of producing an inſtructive 
moral. : | 
Narrow minds may poflibly have ſome reaſon to be aſhamed of going this way out of 
the world, if their conſciences can fly in their faces, and aſſure them they have not merited 
ſuch an honour; but he muſt be a fool who is aſhamed of being hanged who is not weak 
enough to be aſhmed of having deſervek it. 


; . 
The character of our bero, and the concluſion of this biſtory. * 


N * 

T E will now endeavour to draw the character of this Great man, and by bringing to- 
gether thoſe ſeveral features as it were of his mind, which lie ſcattered up and down 

in this hiſtory, to preſent our readers with a perfect picture of greatneſs. 
© JoxnaTnan WII p had every qualification neceſſary to form a great man. As his molt 
powerful and predominant paſſioh was ambition, ſo nature had, with conſummate proprie- 
ty, adapted all his faculties to the attaining thoſe glorious ends to which this paſſion direct- 
ed him. He was extremely ingenious in inventing deſigns; artful in contriving the means 
| IE * ö | to 
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to accompliſh his purpoſes, and reſolute in executing them: For, as the moſt exquiſite 
cunning, and moſt undaunted boldneſs qualified him for any undertaking, ſo was he not 
reſtrained by any of thoſe weakneſſes which diſappoint the views of mean and vulgar ſouls, 
and which are comprehended in one general term of honeſty, which is a eorruption of no- 
xosTY, a word derived from what the Greeks call an Aſs. He was entirely free from thoſe 
low vices of modeſty and good-nature, which, as he ſaid, implied a total negation of hu- 
man greatneſs, and were the only qualities which abſolutely rendered a man incapable 
of making a conſiderable figure in the world. His luſt was inferior only to his ambition; 
but, as for what ſimple people call love, he knew not what it was, His avarice was im- 
menſe ; but it was of the rapacious not of the tenacious kind; his rapaciouſneſs was in- 
deed ſo violent, that nothing ever contented him but the whole; for, however conſiderable 
the ſhare was, which his coadjutors allowed him of a booty, he was reſtleſs in inventing 
means to make himſelf maſter of the ſmalleſt pittance reſerved by them. He ſaid, laws 
were made for the uſe of Prigs only, and to ſecure their property; they were never there- 
fore more perverted, than when theiredge was turned againſt theſe; bur that this generally 
happened through their want of ſufficient dexterity. The character which he moſt valued 
himſelf upon, and which he principally honoured in others, was that of hypocriſy. His 
opinion was, that no one could could carry Priggiſm very far without it; for which reaſon, 
he ſaid, there was little greatneſs to be expected in a man who acknowledged his viees ; 
but always much to be hoped from him, who profeſſed great virtues ; wherefore, thMgh 
he would always ſhun the perſon whom he diſcovered guilty of a good action, yet he was 
never deterred by a good character, which was more commonly the effect of profeſſion 
than of action: For which reaſon, he himſelf was always very liberal of honeſt profeſſions, 
and had as much virtue and goodneſs in his mouth as a ſaint; never in the leaſt ſcrupling 
to ſwear by his honour, even to thoſe who knew him the beſt ; nay, tho* he held good-na- 
ture and modeſty in the higheſt contempt, he conſtantly practiſed the affectation of both, 
and recommended this to others, whoſe welfare, on his own account, he wiſhed well to. 
He laid down ſeveral maxims, as the certain methods of attainining greatneſs, to which, 
in his own purſuit of it, he conſtantly adhered. As 
1. Nxvx x to do more miſchief to another, than was neceſſary to the effecting his pur- 
poſe; for that miſchief was too precious a thing to be thrown away. 
2. To know no diſtinction of men from affection; but to ſacrifice all with equal rea- 
dineſs to his intereſt, | 
3. Never to communicate more of an affair than was neceſſary, to the perſon who 
was to execute it. 
4. Nor to truſt him, who hath deceived you, nor who knows he hath been deceived 
by you. * 
5. To forgive no enemy; but to be cautioug and often dilatory in revenge. | 
6. To ſhun poverty and diſtreſs, and to ally himſelf as cloſe as poſſible ro power and 
riches, | 
7. To maintain a conſtant gravity in his countenance and behaviour, and to affect 
wiſdom on all occaſions. 
8. To foment eternal jealouſies in his gang, one of another. | 
9. Neves to reward any one equal to his merit; but always to inſinuate, that the re- 
ward was above it. | ITS); 
10, Tor all men were knaves or fools, and much the greater number a compoſition 
0 h. | F 
11. THAT a good name, like money, muſt be parted with, or at leaſt greatly riſqued, 
in order to bring the owner any advantage. | 
E | Ar B52 12. THaT 
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12. Tua virtues, like precious ſtones, were eaſily counterfeited ; that the counter 
feits in both caſes adorned the wearer equally, and that very few had knowledge 
or diſcernment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the counterfeit jewel from the real. 


13. Tnar many men were undone by not going deep enough in roguery ; as in ga- 


| ming any man may be a loſer who doth not play the whole game. 
14. Tnar men proclaim their own virtues, as ſhopkeepers expoſe their goods, in or- 
der to profit by them. | 
15. . THaT the heart was the proper ſeat of hatred, and the countenance of affection 
and friendſhip. | | 
Hz had many more of the ſame kind, all equally good with theſe, and which were after 
his deceaſe found in his ſtudy, as the twelve excellent and celebrated rules were in that of 
king Charles the firſt ; for he never promulgated them in his life time, not having them 
conſtant in his mouth, as ſome grave perſons have the rules of virtue and morality, with- 
out paying the leaſt regard to them in their actions: whereas our hero, by a conſtant and 
ſteady adherence to his rules in conforming every thing he did to them, acquired at length a 
ſettled habit of walking by them, till at laſt he was in no danger ef inadvertently going 
out of the way; and by theſe means he arrived at that degree 3 which few have 
equalled ; none, we may ſay, have exceeded: For, tho' it mult be allowed that there have 
beenaſome few heroes, who have done greater miſchiefs to mankind, ſuch as thoſe who have 
betrSed the liberty of their country to others, or have undermined and over powered it 
themſelves; or conquerors who have impoveriſhed, pillaged, ſacked, burnt, and deſtroyed 
the countries and cities of their fellow creatures, from no other provocation than that of 
glory 3 i. e. as the tragic poet calls it, | | | 


Nee ow privilege to kill, 
A ſtrong temptation to do bravely ill. 


| yet, if we confider it in the light wherein actions are placed in this line, 


Letins et, quoties magno tibi conſtat boneſtum, 


when we ſee our ⸗ hero, without the leaſt aſſiſtance or pretence, ſetting himſelf at the head 
of a gang, which he had not any ſhadow of right to govern ;. if we view him maintaining 
abſolute power, and exerciſing tyranny over a lawleſs crew, contrary w all law, but that of 
his own will. If we conſider him ſetting up an open trade publickly, in defiance, not 
only of the laws of his country, but of the common ſenſe of his countrymen ; if we {cc 
him firſt contriving the robbery of others, and again the defrauding the. very robbers of 
that booty, which they had ventured their necks to acquire, and which without any hazard 
they might have retained : Here ſure he muſt appear admirable, and we may challenge not 

only the truth of hiſtory, but almoſt the latitude of fiction to equal his glory. 
Non had he any of thoſe flaws in his character, which, though they have been com- 
mended by weak writers, have (as I hinted in the beginning of this hiftory by the judici- 
ous reader been cenſured and deſpiſed. Such was the clemency of Alexander and Cæſar, 
which nature hath as-groſly erred in giving them, 'as a painter would, who fhould dreſs a 
peaſant in robes of ſtate, or give the noſe, or any other feature of a venus, to a ſatyr. 
What had the deſtroyers of mankind, that glorious pair, one of whom came into the 
world to uſurp the dominion, and aboliſh the conſtitution of his own country; the other 
to conquer, enflave, and rule over the whole world, at ſeaſt as much as was well known 
to him, and the ſhortneſs of his life would give him leave to viſity what had, I fay, ſuch as 
taeſe to do with clemency ? Who cannot fee the abſurdity and contradiction of 2 
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ſuch an ingredient with thoſe noble and great qualities I have before mentioned. Naw in 
Wild, every thing was truly great, almoſt without alloy, as his imperfections (for ſurely 
ſome ſmall ones he had) were only ſuch as ſerved to denominate him a human creature, of 
which kind none ever arrived at conſummate excellence: but ſurely his whole behaviour to 
his friend Heartfree is a convincing proof, that the true iron or ſteel greatneſs of his heart 
was not debaſed by any ſofter metal, Indeed while greatneſs conſiſts in power, pride, in- 
ſolence, and doing miſchief to mankind ;—to ſpeak out—while a great man and a great 
rogue are ſynonymous terms, ſo long ſhall Wild ſtand unrivalled on the pinacle of Gs g47- 
x8ss. Nor muſt we omit here, as the finiſhing of his character, what indeed ought to be 
remembered on his tomb or. his ſtatue, the conformity above mentioned of his death to his 
life z and that Jonathan Wild the Great, after all his mighty exploits, was what fo few 
GREAT men can accompliſh—hanged by the neck *till he was dead. : 

'Havinc thus brought our hero to his concluſion, it may be ſatisfactory to ſome readers 
(for many, I doubt not, carry their concern no farther than his fate) to know what became 
of Heartfree. *We ſhall acquaint them, therefore, that his ſufferings were now at an end; 
that the good magiſtrate eaſily prevailed for his pardon, nor was contented till he had made 
him all the reparation he could for his troubles, tho' the ſhare he had in bringing theſe upon 
him, was not only innocent, but, from its motive, laudable. He procured the reſtoration 
of the jewels from the man of war, at her return to England, and, above all, omitted no 
labour to reſtore Heartfree to his reputation, and to perſuade his neighbours, acquairftance, 
and cuſtomers of his innocence. When the commiſſion of bankruptcy was ſatisfied, 
Heartfree had a conſiderable ſum remaining; for the diamond preſented to his wife was of 
prodigious value, and infinitely recompenſed the loſs of choſe jewels which Miſs Straddle 
had diſpoſed of. He now ſet up again in his trade; compaſſion for his unmerited misfor- 
tunes brought him many cuſtomers among thoſe who had any regard to humanity ;z and he 
hath, by iaduſtry joined with parſimony, amaſſed a conſiderable fortune. His wife and 
he are now grown old in the pureſt love and friendſhip; but never had another child. 
Friendly married his elder daughter at the age of nineteen, and became his partner in 
trade. As to the younger, ſhe never would liſten to the addreſſes of any lover, nor even 
of a young nobleman, who offered to take her with two thouſand pounds, which her fa- 
ther would have willingly produced, and indeed did his utmoſt to perſuade her to the 
match: But ſhe refuſed abſolutely, nor would give any other reaſon when Heartftee preſſed 
her, than that ſhe had dedicated her days to his ſervice, and was reſolved, no other duty 
ſhould interfere with that which ſhe owed the beſt of fathers, nor prevent her from being the 
nurſe of his old age. > 

Tuus Heartfree, his wife, his two daughters, his ſon-in-law, and his grandchildren, 
of which he hath ſeveral, live all together in one houſe; and that with ſuch amity - 
2 affection towards each other, that they are in the neighbourhood called the family of 

ve. 

As to all the other perſons mentioned in this hiſtory, in the light of greatneſs, they had 
all the fate adapted to it. being every one hanged by the neck, ſave two, viz. Miſs Theo- 
la Snap, Who was tranſported to America, where ſhe was pretty well married, reformed, 
and made a good wife ; and the Count, who recovered of the wound he had received from 


the hermir, and made his eſcape into France, where he committed a robbery, was taken, and 
broke on the wheel. 


: ; | InDEED 
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Ixp o whoever conſiders the common fate of great men muſt allow, they well deſerve, 
and hardly earn that applauſe which is given them by the world; for, when we reflect on 
the labours and pains, the cares, diſquietudes, and dangers which attend their road to great- 
neſs, we may ſay with the divine, that a man may go to beaven with half the pains which it coſt; 
bim # purchaſe bell. To ſay the truth, the world have this reaſon at leaſt to honour ſuch 
characters as that of Wild; that while it is in the power of every man to be perfectly ho- 
neſt, not one in a thouſand is capable of 169, a complete rogue; and few indeed there are 
who, if they were inſpired with the vanity of imitating our hero, would not after much 
fruitleſs pains be obliged to own themſelves inferior to Mr. JoxATHAN Wilp the 
GREAT. | 
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pious and holy perſon; or whether they were really written in the other world, 

and ſent back to this, which is the opinion of many, (tho' I think, too much 
inclining to ſuperſtition ;) or laſtly, whether, as infinitely the greateſt part imagine, they 
were really the production of ſome choice inhabitant of New-Bethlehem, is not neceſſary nor 
eaſy to determine. It will be abundantly ſufficient, if I give the reader an account by what 
means they came into my poſſeſſion, 1 


W HET HE R the enſuing pages were really the dream or viſion of ſome very 


Ma. Robert Powney ſtationer, who dwells oppoſite to Catharine - Street in the Strand, a 
very honeſt man, and of great gravity of countenance; who, among other excellent ſtatis 
onary commodiries, is particularly eminent for his pens, which I am abundantly bound to 
acknowledge, as I owe to their peculiar goodneſs, that my manuſcripts have by any means 
been legible : this gentleman, I ſay, furniſhed me ſome time ſince with a bundle of thoſe 
pens, wrapt up with great care and caution, in a very large ſheet of paper full of characters, 
written as it ſeemed in a very bad hand. Now, I have a ſurpriſing curioſity to read every 
thing which is almoſt illegible; partly, perhaps, from the ſweet remembrance of the dear 
Scrawls, Skrawls, or Skrales, (for the word is variouſly ſpelt) which I have in my youth 
received from that lovely part of the creation for which I have the tendereſt regard ; and 
partly from that temper bo mind which makes men ſet an immenſe value on old manuſcripts 
ſo effaced, buſtos ſo maimed, and pictures ſo black, that no one can tell what to make of 
them. I therefore peruſed this ſheet with wonderful application, and in about a day's time 
diſcovered that I could not underſtand it. I immediately repaired to Mr. Powney, and in- 
quired very eagerly, whether he had not more of the ſame manuſcript. He produced abour 
one hundred pages, acquainting me that he had ſaved no more ; but that the book was ori- 
ginally a huge tolio, had been left in his garret by a gentleman who lodged there, and who 
tad left him no other ſatisfaction for nine months lodging. He proceeded to inform me, 
that the manuſcript had been hawked about (as he phraſed it) among all the bookſellers, 
who refuſed to meddle; ſome alledged that they could not read, others that they could 
not underſtand it. Some would have it to be an atheiſtical book, and ſome that it was a li- 
bel on ze government; for one or other of which reaſons, they all refuſed to print it. 
That it had been likewiſe ſhewn to the R— Society, but they ſhook their heads, ſaying, 
there was nothing in it wonderful enough for them. That hearing the gentleman was gone 
to the Weſt-Indies, and believing it to be good for nothing elſe, he had uſed it as waſte 
paper. He ſaid, I was welcome to what remained, and he was heartily ſorry for what was 
miſſing, as I ſeemed to ſet ſome value on it. 


| vzsiReD him much to name a price: but he would receive no conſideration farther 
than the payment of a ſmall bill I owed him, which at that time he ſaid he looked on as ſo 
much money given him. 


Vor. II. | Y y Irgx- 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


I pRxESENTLY communicated this manuſcript to my friend parſon Abraham Adams, who, 
after a long and careful peruſal, returned it me with his opinion, that there was more in it 
than at firſt appeared, that the author ſeemed not entirely unacquainted with the writings of 
Plato: but he wiſhed he had quoted him ſometimes in his margin, that I might be ſure (Haid 
he) he had read him in the original; for nothing, continued the parſon, is commoner than 
for men now a- days to pretend to have read Greek authors, who have met with them only 
in tranſlations, and cannot conjugate a verb in mi. 


To deliver my own ſentiments on the occaſion, I think the author diſcovers a philoſophi. 
cal turn of thinking, with ſome little knowledge of the world, and no very inadequate va. 
lue of it. There are ſome indeed, who, from the vivacity of their temper, and the happi. 
neſs of their ſtation, are willing to conſider its bleſſings as more ſubſtantial, and the whole 
to be a ſcene-of more conſequence than it is here repreſented : but without contrayerting their 
opinions at preſent, the number of wiſe and good men, who have thought with our author, 
are ſufficient to keep him in countenance z nor can this be attended with any ill inference, 


ſince he every where teaches this moral, That the greateſt and trueſt happineſs which this 


world affords, is to be found only in the poſſeſſion of goodneſs and virtue; a doctrine, 
which as it is undoubtedly true, ſo hath it ſo noble and practical a tendency, that it can never 
be too often'or too ſtrongly inculcated on the minds of men, « 
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I. 


The author dies, meets with Mercury, and is by bim conducted to the flage which ſets out for 


the other world. 

N the firſt day of December 1741 *, I departed this life, at my lodgings in Cheap- 
ſide. My body had been ſome time dead before I was at liberty to quit it, leſt it 
ſhould by any accident return to life: this is an injunction impoſed on all ſouls by 

the eternal law of fate, to prevent the inconveniencies which would follow. As ſoon as the 
deſtined period was expired (being no longer than till the body is become perfectly cold and 
ſtiff) I began to move; but found myſelf under a difficulty of making my eſcape, for the 
mouth, or door, was ſhut; ſo that it was impoſſible for me to go out at it, and the win- 
dows, vulgarly called the eyes, were ſo cloſely pulled down by the fingers of a nurſe, that 
| could by no means open them. At laſt, I perceived a beam of light glimmering at the 
top of the houſe, (for ſuch I may call the body I had been incloſed in) whither aſcending, 
| gently let myſelf down through a kind of chimney, and iſſued out at the noſtrils. | 

No priſoner diſcharged from a long confinement, ever taſted the ſweets of liberty with a 
more exquiſite reliſh, than I enjoyed in this delivery from a dungeon wherein I had been 
detained upwards of forty years, and with much the ſame kind of regard I caſt f my eyes 
backwards upon it. 

My friends and relations had all quitted the room, being all (as I plainly overheard) 
very loudly quarrelling below-ſtairs about my will; there was only an old woman left above, 
to guard the body, as I apprehend. She was in a faſt ſleep, occaſioned, as from her ſa- 
vour it ſeemed, by a — doſe of gin. I had no pleaſure in this company, and there- 


Y y 2 fore 


* Some doubt whether this ſhould not be rather 1641, which is a date more agreeable to the account given 
of it in the introduction: but then there are 1 cn which ſeem to relate to tranſactions infinitel He, 
eren within this year or two. To ſay the there are difficulties attend either conjecture; ſo the rea- 
2 ſpiritual ſubſtance : bu here, other places, 

Eyes are not perhaps ſo properly adapted to a ſpiritual ſubſtance : but we are as in many | 
N D ter underſtood, 
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fore as the window was wide open, I allied forth into the open air: but to my great agg. 
niſhment found myſelf unable to fly, which I had always during my habitation in the body 
conceived of ſpirits ; however, I came fo lightly to the ground, that I did not hurt my- 
_ felf ; "and though I had not the giſt of flying (owing probably to my baving neither ſca. 
thers ner wings) I was capable of hopping ſuch a prodigious way at once, that it ſerved my 
turn almoſt as well. 

I ad not hopped far, before I perceived a tall young gentleman in a ſilk waiſtcoat, with 
a wing on his left heel, a garland on his head, and a caduceus in his right hand “. I thought 
I had ſeen this perſon before, but had not time to recolle& where, when he called out to me, 
and aſked me how long I had been departed. I anſwered, I was juſt come forth. You muſt 
not ſtay here, replied he, unleſs you had been murdered 3 in which eaſe, indeed, you might 
have been ſuffered to walk ſome time: but if you died a natural death, you muſt ſet out 
for the other world immediately. I deſired to know the way. O, cried the gentleman, | 
will ſhew you to the inn whence the ſtage proceeds : for I am the porter. Perhaps you 
never heurd of me, my name is Mereury, Sure, Sir, ſaid I, I have ſeen you at the play- 
houſe. Upon which he ſmiled, and without ſatisfying me, as to that point, walked di- 
rectly forward, bidding me hop after him. TI obeyed him, and ſoon found myſelf in War- 
wick-Lane; where Mercury, making a full ſtop, pointed at a particular houſe, where he 
bad me enquire for the ſtage, and wiſhing me a goed journey, took his leave, ſaying, he 
muſt go ſeek after other cuſtomers. 

T ARRIVED juſt as the coach was ſetting out, and found I had no cccaſion for enquiry : 
for every perſon ſeemed to know my buſineſs, the moment I appeared at the door: the 
cogchmar told: me, his, horſes were to, but that he had. na place left ; however, though 
there were already ſix, the paſſengers: offered to make room for me. I thanked them, 
and aſcended without much ceremony. We immediately began our journey, being ſe- 
ven. in number ; for as. the N en wore. go hoops, three of them were but equal to 
two men. | | 
_  PaBRHAFS, reader, thou may'ſt be pleaſed with an account of this whole equipage, as 
peradventure.thou, wilt not, while alive, ſee any ſuch. The coach was made by an cininent 
tyman,. who. is. well. known to deal. in immaterial ſubſtance, that being the matter of which 
it, was.compounded. ., The work was ſo extremely fine, that it was entirely inviſible to the 
human-eye,. The horſes which drew this extraordinary vehicle were all ſpiritual, as wel! as 
the paſſengers. They had, indeed, all died in the ſervice of a certain poſt-maiter ; and as 
tor the coachman, who. was a, very, thin piece of immaterial, ſubſtance, he had the honour, 
while, alive, of driving the Great r, Or Peter the Great, in whoſe ſervice his ſoul, as 
as well as body, was almaſt ſtarved to death. 5 1 

Suen was the vehicle in which. I ſet. out, and now, thoſe who are not willing to travel 
on, with, me, may, if they pleaſe, ſtop here; thoſe who are, mult proceed to the ſublc- 


. * - 


quent chapters, in which thus, journey is continued. 


18 | C MAN Ih F 
In which the author firſt. refutes ſame idle opinions concerning ſpirits, and then the paſſengers 
| | relate their ſeveral deaths. 


Pr is the common opinion, that ſpirits, like owls, can fee in the dark . nay, and can 
1 then moſt eaſily be perceived by others. For which reaſon, many * 2 un- 
| e "a 


: „This is the dreſs in which the god appears to mortals at the theatres. One of the offices attributed to this 
god by the . was to collect the, ghaſts az. a ſhepherd goth. a flack of ſheep, and drive them with his wand 
to world, | { 
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derſtanding, to prevent being terrified. with ſuch objects, uſually keep a candle burning by 
them, that the light may prevent their ſeeing. Mr. Locke, in direct oppoſition to this, 
hath. not 8 to aſſert that you may ſee a ſpirit in open day- light full as well as in the 
darkeſt night. 

It was very dark when we ſat out from the inn, nor could we ſee any more than if every 
ſoul of us had been alive. We had travelled a good way, before any one offered to open 
his mouth : indeed, molt of the company were faſt aſleep ® : but as I could not cloſe my 
own eyes, and perceived the ſpirit, who ſat oppoſite to me, to be likewiſe awake, I began to 
make overtures of converſation, by complaining how dark it was. And extremely cold 
too, anſwered my fellow - traveller, tho* I thank God, as I have no body, I feel no in- 
convenience from it: But you will believe, Sir, that this froſty air mult ſeem very ſharp 
to one juſt iſſued forth out of an oven: for ſuch was the inflamed habitation I am lately 
« departed from. How did you come to your end, Sir? ſaid I. I was murdered, Sir, 
* anſwered the gentleman. I am ſurprized then, replied I, that you did not divert your- 
* felt by walking up and down, and playing ſome merry tricks with the murderer. Oh, 
Sir, returned he, I had not that privilege, I was lawfully put to death. In ſhort, a phyſi- 
© cian ſet me on fire, by giving me medicines to throw out my diſtemper. I died of a hot 
© regimen, as they call it, in the ſmall pox. 

Onz of the ſpirits at that word ſtarted up, and cried out, The ſmall pox! bleſs me 
I hope I amy not in company with that diſtemper, which I have all my life with ſach cau- 
tion avoided, and have ſo happily eſcaped hitherto!” This fright ſet all the paſſengers 
who were awake into a loud laughter; and the gentleman recollecting himſelf with ſome 
confuſion, and not without bluſhing, aſked pardon, crying, I proteſt I dreamt that I was 
* alive, Perhaps, Sir, ſaid I, you died of that diſtemper, which therefore made ſo ſtrong 
an impreſſion; on you. No, Sir, anſwered he, I never had it in my life; but the conti- 
* nual and dreadful apprehenſion it kept me ſo long under, cannot I ſee be ſo immediately 
* eradicated. You muſt know, Sir, I avoided coming to London for thirty years toge- 
ther, for fear of the-ſmall-pox, till the moſt urgent buſineſs brought me thither about 
* five days ago. I was ſo dreadfully afraid of this diſcale, that I refufed the ſecond night 
* of my arrival to ſup with a friend, whoſe wife had recovered of it ſeveral months before, 
© and the ſame evening got a ſurfeit by eating too many muſcles, which brought me into 
this good company.“ 

* I wil. lay a wager, cried the ſpirit, who ſat next him, there is not one in the coach 
© able to gueſs my way er" 7a 1 defired the favour of him, to. acquaint us with it, if it 
was ſo uncommon, © Why, Sir, (ſaid he) I died of honaur.*—Of honour, Sir! re- 
« peated I, with ſome ſurprize. Yes, Sir, anſwered the ſpirit, of honour, for I was killed 
in a duel,” 

* Fox my part, ſaid a fair Spirit, I was inoculated laſt ſummer, and had the good for- 
tune to eſcape with a very few marks in my face. I eſteemed my ſelf now perfe&ly happy, 
© as] imagined I had no reſtraint to a full enjoyment of the diverſions of the town; bug 
* within. a few days after my coming up, I caught cold by over-dancing myſelf at a ball, 
* and laſt night died of a violent fever. 

ArrER a ſhort ſilence, which now enſued, the fair ſpirit who ſpoke laſt, it being now 
day-light, addreſſed herſelf to a female, who ſat next her, and aſked her to what chance 
they awed the happineſs of her company. She anſwered, ſhe apprehended to a conſump- 
tion: but the phyſicians were not agreed concerning her diſtemper, for ſhe left two of them 
in a very hot diſpute about it, when ſhe came out of her body. And pray, madam, ſaid 
the ſame ſpirit, to the ſixth paſſenger, * How came you to leave the other world ?“ But 
that female ſpirit ſcrewing up her mouth, anſwered, ſhe wondered at the curioſity: of oye 

| 5 people 

* Thoſe who have read of the gods ſleeping in Homer, will not be ſurprized at this happening to ſpiri ts. 
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— 4 that perhaps perſons had already heard ſome reports of her death, which were far 
rom being true: that whatever was the occaſion of it, ſhe was glad at being delivered from 
a world, in which ſhe had no pleaſure, and where there was nothing but nonſenſe and im- 
pertinence ; particularly among her own ſex, whoſe looſe conduct ſhe had long been entirely 
aſhamed of. 

Tux beauteous ſpirit perceiving her queſtion gave offence, purſued it no farther. She had 
indeed all the ſweetneſs and good-humour, which are ſo extremely amiable (when found) in 


that ſex, which tenderneſs moſt exquiſitely becomes. Her countenance diſplayed all the 


cheerfulneſs, the good-nature, and the modeſty, which diffuſe ſuch brightneſs round the 
beauty of Seraphina ®, awing every beholder with reſpect, and, at the ſame time, raviſh- 
ing him with admiration. Had it not been indeed for our converſation on the ſmall-pox, I 
ſhould have imagined we had been honoured with her identical preſence. This opinion 
might have been heightened by the good ſenſe ſhe uttered, whenever ſhe ſpoke ; by the de- 


licacy of her ſentiments, and the complacence of her behaviour, together with a certain dig- 


nity, which attended every look, word, and geſture ; qualities, which could not fail mak. 
ing an impreſſion on a heart F ſo capable of receiving it as mine, nor was ſhe long in raiſing 
in me a very violent degree of ſeraphic love. I do not intend by this, that fort of love 
which men are very properly ſaid to make to women in the lower world, and which ſeldom 
laſts any longer than while it is making. I mean by ſeraphic love, an extreme delicacy and 
tenderneſs of friendſhip, of which, my worthy reader, if thou haſt no conception, as it is 
probable thou may*ſt not, my endeavour to inſtruct thee would be as fruitleſs, as it would 
be to explain the moſt difficult problems of Sir -Iſaac Newton, to one ignorant of vulgar 


To return therefore to matters comprehenſible by all underſtandings : the diſcourſe now 


turned on the vanity, folly, and miſery of the lower world, from which every paſſenger in 
the coach expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction in being delivered: tho” it was very remarkable, 
that notwithſtanding the joy we declared at our death, there was not one of us who did not 


mention the accident which occaſioned it, as a thing we would have avoided if we could. 
Nay, the very grave lady herſelf, who was the forwardeſt in teſtifying her delight, conteſt 
inadvertently, that ſhe left a phyſician by her bed-ſide. And the gentleman, who died of 
honour, very liberally curſed both his'folly,” and his fencing. While we were entertaining 
ourſelves with theſe matters, on a ſudden a moſt offenſive ſmell began to invade our no- 
{trils. This very much reſembled the favour, which travellers, in ſummer, perceive at their 
approach to that beavriful village of the Hague, ariſing from thoſe delicious canals, which, 
as they conſiſt of ſtanding water, do at that time emit odours greatly agreeable to a Dutch 
taſte, but not ſo pleaſant to any other. [Thoſe perfumes, with the aſſiſtance of a fair wind, 
begin to affect perſons of quick olfactory nerves at a league's diſtance, and increaſe gradu- 
ally as you approach. In the fame manner, did the ſmell I have juſt mentioned, more and 
more invade us, till one of the ſpirits, looking out of the coach · window, declared we were 
juſt arrived at a very large city; and indeed he had ſcarce ſaid fo, before we found our- 
ſelves in the ſuburbs, and at the ſame time, the coachman being aſked by another, intorm- 
ed us, that the name of this place was the City of Diſeaſes. The road to it was extremely 
ſmooth, and excepting the abovementioned favour, delightfully pleaſant. The ſtreets of 
the ſuburbs were lined with bagnios, taverns, and cooks ſhops ;- in the firſt we ſaw ſeveral 
beautiful women, but in tawdry dreſſes, looking out at the windows; and in the r 

f | 1 vilidly 


A particular lady of quality is meant here ; but every lady of quality, or no quality, are welcome to apply 
character to themſelves. * | | . | 
+ We have before made an apology for this language, which we here repeat for the laſt time: tho' the heart 
may, We hope, be metaphorically uſed here wich more propriety, than when we apply thoſe paſſions to the 
body, which belong to the ſoul, 15 | 42 | 
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viſibly expoſed all kinds of the richeſt dainties : but on our entring the city, we found, con- 
trary to all we had ſeen in the other world, that the ſuburbs were infinitely pleaſanter than 
the city itſelf. It was indeed, a very dull, dark, and melancholy place. Few people ap- 
peated in the ſtreets, and theſe, for the moſt part, were old women, and here and there 
a formal grave gentleman, who ſeemed to be thinking, with large tie-wigs on, and am- 
ber- headed canes in their hands. We were all in hopes, that our vehicle would not ſto 

here; but, to our ſorrow, the coach ſoon drove into an inn, and we were obliged to alight. 


e P.: ME 
The adventures we met with in the City of Diſeaſes. 


E had not been long arrived in our inn, where it ſeems we were to ſpend the remain- 
der of the day, before our hoſt acquainted us, that it was cuſtomary for all ſpirits, 
in their paſſage through that city, to pay their reſpects to that lady Diſeaſe, to whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance they had owed their deliverance 4 the lower world. We anſwered, we ſhould not 
fail in any complacence, which was uſual to others; upon which our hoſt replied, he would 
immediately ſend porters to conduct us. He had not long quitted the room, before we 
were attended by ſome of thoſe grave perſons, whom I have before deſcribed in large tie- 
wigs, with amber- headed canes. Theſe gentlemen are the ticket-porters 'in this city, and 
their canes are the infignia, or tickets denoting their office. We informed them of the ſe- 
yeral ladies, to whom we were obliged, and were preparing to follow them, when on a 
ſudden they all ſtared at one another, and left us in a hurry, with a frown on every counte- 
nance, We were ſurprized at this behaviour, and preſently ſummoned the hoſt, who was 
no ſooner acquainted with it, than he burſt into a hearty laugh, and told us the reaſon was, 
becauſe we did not fee the gentlemen the moment they came in, according to the cuſtom of 
the place. We anſwered with ſome confuſion, we had brought nothing with us from the 
other world, which we had been all our lives informed was not lawful to do. No, no, 
* maſter, replied the hoſt, I am apprized of that, and indeed it was my fault. I ſhould 
© have firſt ſent you to my lord“ Scrape; who would have ſupplied you with what you 
* want, My lord Scrape ſupply us! ſaid I with aſtoniſhment : Sure you muſt know we 
* cannot give him ſecurity; and I am convinced he never lent a ſhilling without it in his 
: If No, Sir, anſwered the hoſt, and for that reaſon he is obliged to do it here, where 
© he is ſentenced to keep a bank, and to diſtribute money gratis to all paſſengers. This 
bank originally conſiſted of juſt that ſum, which he had miſerably boarded up in the 
* other world, and he is to perceive it decreaſe viſibly one ſhilling a day, till it is totally 
* exhauſted z after which, he is to return to the other world, and perform the part of a mi- 


© ſer for ſeventy years; then being purified in the body of a Hog, he is to enter the human 


© ſpecies again, and take a ſecond trial. Sir, ſaid I, you tell me wonders : but if his bank 
* be to decreaſe only a ſhilling a day, how can he furniſh all paſſengers ? The reſt, anſwer- 
the hoſt, is ſupplied again; but in a manner, which I cannot eaſily explain to you. I ap- 
* prehend, ſaid V this diſtribution of his money is inflicted on him as a puniſhment ; 
© dut 1 do not ſee how it can anſwer that end, when he knows it is to be reſtored to him 
* again, Would it not ſerve the purpoſe as well, if he parted only with the ſingle Shilling, 
* which it ſeems is all he is really to loſe? Sir, cfies the hoſt, When you obſerve the agonies 
* with which he parts with every guinea, you pill be of another opinion. No priſoner 
condemned to death ever begged ſo heartily för tranſportation, as he, when he received his 


ſentence, 


That we may mention it once for all, in the panegyrical part of this work, ſome particular perſon is always 
meant, but in the ſatirical no body. 
; | 
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down about twenty different jars, and pouring ſomething out of every one of them, made a 


© ſentence, did to go to hell, provided he might carry his money with him. But you will 
©* know more of theſe things, when you arrive at the upper world; and now, if you pleaſe, 
I will attend you to my lord's, who is obliged to ſupply you with whatever you de- 
© fire.” 

Wr found his lordſhip fitting at the upper end of a table, on which was an immenſe 
ſum of money, diſpoſed in ſeveral heaps, every one of which would have purchaſed the 
honour of ſome patriots, and the chaſtity of ſome prudes, The moment he ſaw us, he 
turned pale, and ſighed, as well apprehending our buſineſs. Mine hoſt accoſted him with 
a familiar air, which at firſt ſurprized me, who ſo well remembered the reſpect I had for- 
merly ſeen paid this lord, by men infinitely ſuperior in quality to the perſon who now ſaluted 
him in the following manner: Here, you lord, and be dam—d to your little ſneaking 
* ſoul, tell out your money, and ſupply your betters with what they want. Be quick, ſir- 
© rah, or l' fetch the beadle to you. Don't fancy yourſelf in the lower world again, with 
your privilege at your a——.' He then ſhook a cane at his lordſhip, who immediately 
began to tell out his money with the ſame miſerable air and face, which the miſer on our 
ſtage wears, while he delivers his bank-bills. This affected ſome of us ſo much, that we 
had certainly returned with no more than what would have been ſufficient to fee the porters, 


had not our hoſt, perceiving our compaſſion, begged us not to ſpare a fellow, who in the 


midſt of immenſe wealth had always refuſed the leaſt contribution to charity. Our hearts 
were hardened with this reflection, and we all filled our pockets with his money. I remark. 
ed a poetical ſpirit in particular, who {wore he would have a hearty gripe at him: For, 
* ſays he, the raſcal not only refuſed to ſubſcribe to my works; but ſent back my letter un- 
* anſwered, tho I'm a better gentleman than himſelf,” | 

W now returned from this miſerabie object, greatly admiring the propriety as well as 


Juſtice of his puniſhment, which conſiſted, as our hoſt informed us, merely in the deliver- 
ing forth his money; and he obſerved we could not wonder at the pain this gave him, ſince 
it was as reaſonable that the bare parting with money ſhould make him milerable, as that 

the bare baving money without ung it ſhould have made him happy. 


OTHER tic-wig porters, (for thoſe we had ſummoned before refuſed to viſit us again) 
now attended us ; and we having feed them the inſtant they entered the room, according to 
the inſtructions of our hoſt, they bowed and ſmiled, and offered to introduce us to whatever 


diſeaſe we pleaſed. 


We ſet out ſeveral ways, as we were all to pay our reſpects to different ladies. I di- 
rected my porter to ſhew me to the Fever on the Spirits, being the diſcaſe which had de- 


| livered me from the fleſh. My guide and I traverſed many ftreets, and knocked at ſeveral 


doors, but to no purpoſe. At one we were told, lived the Conſumption at another, the 
Maladie Alamode, a French lady; at the third, the Dropſy ; at the fourth, the Rheuma- 
tiſm z at the fifth, Intemperance ; at the ſixth, Misfortune. I was tired, and had exhauſted 
my patience, and almoſt my purſe ; for I gave my porter a new fee at every blunder be 
made: when my guide, with a ſolemn countenance, told me, he could do no more; and 
marched. off without any farther ceremony. | 

Hz was no ſooner gone, than I met another gentleman with a ticket, i. e. an amber- 
headed cane in his hand. I firſt feed him, and then acquainted him with the name of the 
diſeaſe. He caſt himſelf for two or three minutes into a thoughtful poſture, then pulled a 


| piece of paper out of his pocket, on which he writ ſomething in one of the oriental lan- 


uages, I believe; for I could not read a ſyllable: he bad me carry it to ſuch a particular 


D p, and telling me it would do my buſineſs, he took his leave. 


SECURE, as I now thought myſelf of my direction, I went to the ſhop, which very 
much reſembled an apothecary's. The perſon who officiated, having read the paper, took 


mixture, 
J 
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mixture, Which he delivered to me in a bottle, having firſt tied a paper round the neck of ir, 
on which were written three or four words, the laſt containing eleven ſyllables. I mention- 
ed the name of the diſeaſe I wanted to find out; but received no other anſwer, than that he 
had done as he was ordered, and the drugs were excellent. 

LAN now to be enraged, and quitting the ſhop with ſome anger in my countenance, 
intended to find out my inn: but meeting in the way a porter, whoſe countenance had in 
it ſomething more pleaſing than ordinary, I reſolved to try once more, and clapt a fee into 
his hand. As ſoon as 1 mentioned the diſeaſe to him, he laughed heartily, and told me I 
had been impoſed on: for in reality, no ſuch diſeaſe was to be found in that city. He then 
enquired into the particulars of my caſe, and was no ſooner acquainted with them, than he 
informed me that the Maladie Alamode was the lady, to whom I was obliged. I thanked 
him, and immediately went to pay-my reſpects to her. 

Taz houſe, or rather palace, of this lady, -was one of the moſt beautiful and magaifi- 
cent in the city. The avenue to it was planted with ſycamore trees, with beds of flowers on 


each fide; it was extremely pleaſant, but ſhort. . I was conducted through a magnificent 


hall, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues and buſtoes, moſt of them maimed, whence I concluded 
them all to be true antiques; but was informed they were the figures of ſeveral modern he- 
roes, who had died martyrs to her ladyſhip's cauſe. I next mounted through a large paint- 
ed ſtair-caſe, where ſeveral perfons were depictured in caracatura; and upon enquiry, was 
told they were the portraits of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the lady in the 
lower world. I ſuppoſe, I ſhould have known the faces of many phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
had they not been ſo violently diſtorted by the painter. Indeed, he had exerted ſo much 
malice in his work, that I believe he had himſelf received ſome particular favours from 
the lady of this manſian : It is difficult to conceive a groupe of ſtranger figures. I then 
entered a long room hung round with the pictures of women of ſuch exact ſhapes and. fea- 
tures, that I ſhould have thought myſelf in a gallery of beauties, had not a certain fallow 
palene ſs in their complexions given me a more diſtaſteful idea. Through this, I proceeded 


to a ſecond apartment, adorned, if I may ſo call it, with the figures of old ladies. Upon 


my eng ro admire at this furniture, the ſervant told me with a ſmile, that theſe had been 
very good friends of his lady, and had done her eminent ſervice in the lower world. I im- 
mediately recollected the faces of one or two of my acquaintance, who had formerly kept 
bagnio's : but was very much ſurprized to ſee the reſemblance of a lady of great diſtinction 
in ſuch company. The ſervant, upon my mentioning this, made no other anſwer than that 
his lady had pictures of all degrees. 

I was now introduced into the preſence of the lady herſelf. She was a thin, or rather 
meagre perſon, very wan in the countenance, had no noſe, and many pimples in her face. 
She offered to riſe at my entrance, but could not ſtand. After many compliments, much 
congratulation on her ſide, and the moſt fervent expreſſions of gratitude on mine, ſhe aſked 
me many queſtions concerning the ſituation of her affairs in the lower world ; moſt of which 
I anſwered to her intire ſatisfaction. At laſt with a kind of forced ſmile, ſhe ſaid, I ſuppoſe 
the Pill and Drop go on ſwimmingly. I told her, they were reported to have done great 
cures, She replied, ſhe could apprehend no danger from any perſon, who was not of re- 
gular practice ; for however ſimple mankind are, ſaid ſhe, or however afraid they are of 
death, they prefer dying in a regular manner to being cured by a noſtrum. She then ex- 
preſs'd great pleaſure at the account I gave her of the beau-monde. She ſaid, ſhe had, her- 


ſelf, removed the hundreds of Drury to the hundreds of Charing croſs, and was very much 


delighted to find they had ſpread into St. James's ; that ſhe imputed this chiefly to ſeveral 
of her dear and worthy friends, who had lately publiſhed their excellent works, endeavour- 
0g to extirpate all notions of religion and virtue; and particularly to the deſerving author of 
t 


Batchelor's Eſtimate, to whom, ſaid ſhe, if I had not reaſon to think he was a ſurgeon, 
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and had therefore written from mercenary views, I could never ſufficiently own my obliga. 
tions. She ſpoke likewiſe greatly in approbation of the method ſo generally uſed by Parents, 
of marrying children very young, and without the leaſt affection between the parties; and 
concluded by ſaying, that if thele faſhions continued to ſpread, ſhe doubted not, but ſh: 
ſhould ſhortly be the only diſeaſe who would ever receive a viſit from any perſon of conf. 
derable rank. | kk 

Wms we were diſcourſing, her three daughters entered the room. They were all call. 
ed by hard names, the eldeſt was named“ Lepra, the ſecond Cheras, and the third Scor- 
butia. They were all genteel, but ugly. I could not help obſerving the little reſpect they 
paid their parent; which the old lady remarking in my countenance, as ſoon as they quitted 
the room, which ſoon happened, acquainted me with her unhappineſs in her offspring, 
every one of which had the confidence to deny themſelves to be her children, though ſhe 
ſaid ſhe had been a very indulgent mother, and had plentifully provided for them all. A; 
family complaints generally as much tire the hearer, as they relieve him who makes them, 
when I found her launching farther into this ſubject, I reſolved to put an end to my viſt, 
and taking my leave, ' with many thanks for the favour ſhe had done me, I returned to the 
inn, where I found my fellow-travellers juſt mounting into their vehicle. I ſhook hands 
with my hoſt, and accompanied them into the coach, which immediately after proceeded 


on ĩts journey. 
ee ob c H A P. Iv. NY 
Dufour en the road, and a deſcription of the palace of Death. 


E were all ſilent for ſome minutes, till being well ſhaken into our ſeveral ſcats, I 
opened my mouth firſt, and related what had happened to me after our ſeparation 

in the city we had juſt left. The reſt of the company, except the grave female ſpirit, 
whom our reader may remember to have refuſed giving an account of the diſtemper, 
which occaſioned her diſſolution, did the ſame. It might be tedious to relate theſe at large, 
we ſhall therefore only mention a very remarkable inveteracy, which the Surfeit declared to 
all the other diſeaſes, eſpecially to the Fever, who ſhe ſaid, by the roguery of the porters, 
received acknowledgments from numberleſs paſſengers, which were due to herſelf. * Indeed 
+ (lays ſhe) thoſe cane-headed fellows (for ſo ſhe called them, alluding, I ſuppoſe, to their 
ticket) are conſtantly making ſuch miſtakes : there is no gratitude in thoſe fellows ; for | 
am ſure they have greater obligations to me, than to any other diſeaſe, except the vapouts. 
Theſe relations were no ſooner over, than one of the company informed us, we were ap- 
proaching to the moſt noble building he had ever beheld, and which we learnt from our 
coachman, was the palace of Death. Its outſide, indeed, appeared extremely magnificent. 
Its ſtructure was of the gothic order: vaſt beyond imagination, the whole pile conliſting of 
black marble, Rows of immenſe yews form an amphitheatre round it of ſuch height and 
. thickneſs, that no ray of the ſun ever perforates this grove; where black eternal darkneſs 
would reign, was it not excluded by innumerable lamps, which are placed in pyramids round 
the grove, So that the diſtant reflection they caſt on the palace, which is plentifully gilt 
wich gold on the outſide, is inconceivably ſolemn. To this f may add, the hollow murmur 
of winds conſtantly heard from the grove, and the very remote ſound of roaring. waters. 
Indeed, every circumſtance ſeems to conſpire to fill the mind with horrour and conſterna- 
tion as we approach to this palace. Which we had ſcarce time to admire, before our ve- 
hicle (> at the gate, and we were deſired to. alight in order to pay our reſpects 2 


- 


* Theſe ladies, I believe, by their names, preſided over the /eprof, ling sevil, and ſeuruy. 
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moſt mortal majeſty, (this being the title which it ſeems he aſſumes.) The outward court 
was full of ſoldiers, and, indeed, the whole very much reſembled the ſtate of an earthly 
monarch, only more magnificent. We paſt through ſeveral courts, into a vaſt hall, which 
led to a ſpacious ſtair-caſe, at the bottom of which ſtood two pages, with very grave coun- 
renances z whom I recollected afterwards to have formerly been very eminent undertakers, 
and were in reality the only diſmal faces I ſaw here : for this palace, ſo awful and tremen- 
dous without, is all gay and ſprightly within, ſo that we ſoon loſt all thoſe diſmal and gloomy 
ideas we had contracted in approaching it. Indeed, the ſtill ſilence maintained among the 

ds and attendants reſembled rather the ſtately pomp of eaſtern courts ; but there was on 
every face ſuch ſymptoms of content and happineſs, that diffuſed an air of chearfulneſs all 
round. We aſcended the ſtair-caſe, and paſt through many noble apartments, whoſe walls 
were adorned with various battle-pieces in tapiſtry, and which we ſpent ſome time in ob- 
ſerving- Theſe brought to my mind thoſe beautiful ones I had in my life-time ſeen at 
Blenheim, nor could I prevent my curioſity from enquiring where the duke of Marl- 
borough's victories were placed ; (for I think they were almoſt the only battles of any emi- 
gence | had read of, which I did not meet with:) when the ſkeleton of a beef-eater ſhaking 
his head, told me, a certain gentleman, one Lewis 14th, who had great i tereſt with his moſt 
mortal majeſty, had prevented any ſuch from being hung up there; beſides, (ſays he) his 
majeſty, hath no great reſpe& for that duke, for he never ſent him a ſubject he could keep 
trom him, nor did he ever get a ſingle ſubje& by his means, but he loſt 1000 others for him. 
We found the preſence- chamber, at our entrance, very full and a buz ran through it, as in all 
aſſemblies, before the principal figure enters; for his majeſty was not yet come out. At the 
bottom of the room were two perſons in cloſe conference, one with a ſquare black cap on 
his head, and the other with a robe embroidered with flames of fire. Theſe, I was inform- 
ed, were a judge long ſince dead, and an inquiſitor-general. I overheard them diſputing 
with great eagerneſs, whether the one had hanged, or the other burnt the moſt, While I 
was liſtening to this diſpute which ſeemed to be in no likelihood of a ſpeedy deciſion, the 
emperor entered the room, and placed himſelf between two figures, one of which was re- 
markable for the roughneſs, and the other for the beauty of his appearance, Theſe were, 
it ſeems, Charles the 12th of Sweden, and Alexander of Macedon. I was at too great adiſ- 
tance to hear any of the converſation, ſo could only ſatisfy my curioſity by contemplating the 
ſeveral perſonages preſent, of whoſe names 1 informed myſelf by a page, who looked as pale 
and meagre as any court page in the other world, but was ſomewhat more modeſt. He 
ſhewed me here two or three Turkiſh emperors, te whom his moſt mortal majeſty ſeemed 
to expreſs much civility. Here were likewiſe ſeveral of the Roman emperors, among 
whom none ſeemed ſo much careſſed as Caligula, on account, as the page told me, of his 
pious wiſh, that he could ſend all the Romans hither at one blow. The reader may be per- 
haps ſurprized, that I ſaw no phyſicians here; as indeed I was myſelf, till informed that 
they were all departed to the city of diſeaſes, where they were buſy in an experiment to 
purge away the immortality of the ſoul. | 

IT would be tedious to recollect the many individuals I ſaw here: but I cannot omit a 
fat figure well dreſt in the French faſhion, who was received with extraordinary compla- 
cence by the emperor, and whom I imagined to be Lewis the 14th himſelf ; but the page 
acquainted me he was a celebrated French cook. 

We were at length introduced to the royal preſence, and had the honour to kiſs 


_ His majeſty aſked us a few queſtions, not very material to relate, and ſoon after 
reti „ | 
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Wurm we returned into the yard, we found our caravan ready to ſet out, at which 
we all declared ourſelves well pleaſed ; for we were ſufficiently tired with the formality of 
a court, notwithſtanding its outward ſplendor and magnificence. 


Wy Pas « $9 e 
* The travellers proceed on their journey, 7 2 ſeveral ſpirits, who are coming into the 


E now came to the banks of the great river Cocytus, where we quitted our vehj. 

cle, and paſt the water in a boat, after which we were obliged to travel on foot 

the reſt of our journey; and now we met, for the firſt time, ſeveral paſſengers travelling 
to the world we had left, who informed us they were ſouls going into the fleſh. 

Tux two firſt we met were walking arm in arm in very eloſe and friendly conference; 
they informed us, that one of them was intended for a duke, and the other for a hack- 
ney coachman. As we had not yet arrived at the place where we were to depoſite our 
paſſions, we were all ſurprized at the familiarity, which ſubliſted between perſons of 
ſuch different degrees, nor could the grave lady help expreſſing her aſtoniſhment at it. 
The future coachman then replied with a laugh, that they had exchanged lots: for that 
duke had with his dukedom drawn a ſhrew of a wife, and the coachman only a ſingle 

ate. Ig | | | 

As we 22 on our journey, we met a ſolemn ſpirit walking alone with great 
gravity in his countenance: our curioſity invited us, notwithſtanding his reſerve, to aſk 
what lot he had drawn. He anſwered with a ſmile, he was to have the reputation of a 
wiſe man with 100000. in his pocket, and was practiſing the ſolemnity, which he was to 
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act in the other world. | i | 
A L1TTLE farther we met a company of very merry ſpirits, whom we imagined by their 
mirth to have drawn ſome mighty lot, but on enquiry, they informed us they were to be 
- Taz farther we advanced, the greater numbers we met, and now we diſcovered two large 
roads leading different ways, and of very different appearance; the one all magen with 
rocks, full as it ſeemed of boggy grounds, and every where beſet with briars, ſo that it 
was impoſſible to paſs thr it without the utmoſt danger and difficulty; the other, the 
moſt delightful imaginable, - leading through the moſt verdant meadows, painted and per- 
fumed with all kinds of beautiful flowers; in ſhort, the moſt wanton imagination could ima. 
gine nothing more lovely. Notwithſtanding which, we were ſurprized to ſee great num- 
bers crowding into the former, and only one or two ſolitary ſpirits chuſing the latter. On 
enquiry we were acquainted that the bad road was the way to Greatneſs, and. the other to 
Goodneſs. When we expteſs'd our ſurprize at the preference given to the former, we were 
acquainted that it was choſen for the ſake of the muſie of drums and trumpets, and the per- 
petual-atclamations of the mob; with which, thoſe who travelled this way, were conſtant!y 
ſaluted. We were told likewiſe, that there wete ſeveral noble palaces to be ſeen, and lodged 
in on this road, by thoſe! who had paſt through the difficulties of it, (which indeed many 
were not able to ſurmount) and great quantities of all ſorts of treaſure to be found in it; 
whereas the other had little inviting more than the beauty of the way, ſcarce a handſome 
building, fave one greatly reſembling a certain houſe by the Bath, to be ſeen during that 
whole journey; and laſtly, that it was thought very ſcandalous and mean-ſpirited to travel 
* through this, and as highly honourable and noble to paſs by the other. W 
| | 8 
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Wa now heard a violent noiſe, when caſting our eyes forwards, we perceived a vaſt num- 
ber of ſpirits advancing in purſuit of one, whom they mocked and inſulted with all kinds 
of ſcorn. I cannot give my reader a more adequate idea of this ſcene, than by comparing 
it to an Engliſn mob conducting a pick · pocket to the water; or by ſuppoſing that an in- 
cenſed audience at a play-houſe had unhappily poſſeſs'd themſelves of the miſerable damned 

Some laughed, ſome hiſs'd, ſome — ſome groaned, ſome bawled, ſome ſpit 
at him, ſome threw dirt at him. It was impoſſible not to aſk who or what the wretched ſpi- 
rit was, whom they treated in this barbarous manner; when, to our great ſurprize, we were 
informed that it was a king: we were likewiſe told, that this manner of behaviour was uſual 
among the ſpirits, to thoſe who drew the lots of emperors, kings, and other great men, 
not from envy ot anger, but mere derifion and contempt of earthly grandeur: that nothing 
was more common, than for thoſe who had drawn theſe great prizes, (as to us they ſeem- 
ed) to exchange them with taylors and coblers; and that Alexander the Great, and. Dioge-: 
nes had formerly done ſo; he that was afterwards Diogenes having originally fallen on the 
lot of Alexander. | 

AND now on a ſudden, the mockery ceaſed, and the king ſpirit having obtained a hear- 
ing, began to ſpeak as follows: for we were now near enough to hear him diſt inctly. 


© GENTLEMEN, 


+ I am juſtly ſurprized at your treating me in this manner; ſince whatever lot I have 
drawn, I did not chuſe : if therefore it be worthy of deriſion, you ſhould compaſſionate 
me, for it might have fallen to any of your ſhares. I know in how low a light the ſtation 
© to which fate hath aſſigned me is conſidered here, and that, when ambition doth not ſup- 
+ port it, it becomes generally fo intollerable, that there is ſcarce any other condition for 
* which it is not gladly exchanged: for what portion, in the world to which we are going, 
is ſo miſerable as that of care? Should 1 therefore conſider myſelf as become by this lot 
« efſentially your ſuperior, and of a higher order of being than the reſt of my fellow-creatures : 
ſhould I fooliſhly imagine myſelf without wiſdom ſuperior to the wiſe, without knowledge 
to the learned, without courage to the brave, and without goodneſs and virtue to the good and 
* virtuous; ſurely ſo prepoſterous, fo abſurd a pride, would juſtly render me the object of ri- 
dicule. But far be it from me to entertain it. And yet, gentlemen, I prize the lot I have 
© drawn, nor would I exchange it with any of yours, ſeeing it is in my eye ſo much greater than 
© the reſt. Ambition, which I own myſelf poſſeſt of, reaches me this. Ambition, which 
makes me covet praiſe, aſſures me, that I ſhall enjoy a much larger proportion of it than 
© can fall within your power either to deſerve or obtain. I am then ſuperior to you all, when 
I am able to do more good, and when I execute that power. What the father is to the 
© ſon, the guardian to the orphan, or the patron. to his client, that am I ro you. You are 
my children, to whom l will be a father, a guardian, and a patron. Not one evening in 
© my longreign (for ſo it is to be) will I repoſe my ſelf to reſt, without the glorious, the heart · 
warming conſideration, that thouſands that night owe their ſweeteſt reſt to me. What a 
delicious fortune is it to him, whoſe ſtrongeſt appetite is doing good, to have every day 
* theo unity and the power of ſatisfying it! If ſuch a man hath ambition, how bappy 
is it for him to be ſeated ſo on high, that every act blazes abroad, and attracts 2 4 
© praiſes rainted with neither ſarcaſm nor adulation; but ſuch as the niceſt and moſt delicate 
mind may reliſh ? Thus therefore, while you derive your good from me, I am your ſupe- 
* rior, If to my ſtrict diſtribution of juſtice you owe the ſafety of your property from do- 
* meſtic enemies: if by my viligance and valour you are protected from foreign foes: if by 
my encouragement of genuine induſtry, every ſcience, every art which can embelliſh or 
© ſweeren life is produced and flouriſhes among you; will any of you be ſo inſenſible or un- 
* grateful, as to deny praiſe and reſpect to him, by whoſe care and conduct you —_ the 
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* bleflings?- I wonder not at the cenſure which ſo frequently falls on thoſe in my ſtation: 


© but I wonder that thoſe in my ſtation ſo * ee delerve it. What ſtrange perverſenels 


©: of nature! What wanton delight in miſchief muſt taint his compoſition, who prefers dan. 
©. gers, difficulty and diſgrace, - by doing evil, to ſafety, eaſe, and honour, by doing good? 
©. who refuſes happineſs in the other world, and heaven in this, for miſery there, and hell 
here ? But be aſſured, my intentions are different. I ſhall always endeavour the eaſe, th: 
* happineſs, and the glory of my people, being confident that by ſo doing, I take the moi 
certain method of procuring them all to my ſelf. He then ſtruck directly into the road 
of 1 and received ſuch a ſhout of applauſe, as I never remember to have heard 
equalled. | | 

Hz was gone a little way, when a ſpirit limped after him, ſwearing he would fetch him 
back. This ſpirit, I was preſently informed, was one who had drawn the lot of his prime 


miniſter. 


EET r. YL _ 
An account of the wheel of Fortune, with a methad of preparing a ſpirit for this world. 


'E now proceeded on our journey, without ſtaying to ſee whether he fulfilled his word 
or no; and, without encountering any thing worth mentioning, came to the place 
where the ſpirits on their paſſage to the world were obliged to decide by lot the ſtation in 
which every one was to act there. Here was a monſtrous wheel, infinitely larger than thoſc 
m which I had formerly ſeen ottery tickets depoſited. This was called the Watt or 
Fox rung. The goddeſs herſelf was preſent. She was one of the moſt deformed females 
Lever beheld; nor could I help obſerving the frowns ſhe expreſs'd when any beautiful ſpirit of 
her own ſex paſſed by her, nor the affability which ſmiled in her countenance on the ap- 
5 of any hand ſome male ſpirits. Hence I accounted for the truth of an obſervation [ 
had often made on earth, that nothing is more fortunate than handſome men, nor more un- 
fortunate than handſome women. "The reader may be perhaps pleaſed with an account of 
the whole method of equipping a ſpirit for his entrance into the fleſh. | 
Fs then, he receives from a very ſage perſon, whoſe look much reſembled that of an 
apothecary, (his warehouſe likewiſe bearing an affinity to an apothecary's ſhop) a ſmall phial 
inſcribed, Taz PaT#zTIc Potion, to be taken juſt before you are born. This potion 


is a mixture of all the paſſions, but in no exact proportion, ſo that ſometimes one predomi- 


k . 


nates and ſometimes another; nay, often in the hurry of making up, one particular ingre- 
dient is as we were informed left out. The ſpirit receiveth at the ſame time another medi- 


eine called the Novsernorrtc Drcecriox, of which he is to drink ad libitum. This de- 


— 


£coQion is an extract from the faculties of the mind, ſometimes extremely ſtrong and ſpiri- 


tuous, and ſometimes altogether as weak: for very little care is taken in the preparation. 


\ 


This decoction is fo extremely bitter and unpleaſant, that notwithſtanding its wholeſomc- 
nels, ſeveral ſpirits will not be perſuaded to ſwallow a drop of it; but throw it away, or 
give it to any other who will receive it: by which means ſome who were not diſguſted by the 
nauſcouſneſs, drank: double and treble portions. | I obſerved a beautiful young female, who 
taſting it immediately from curioſity, ſcrewed up her face and caſt it from her with great 
diſdain, whence advancing preſently to the wheel, ſhe. drew a coronet, which ſhe clapped 


up ſo eagerly, that I could not diſtinguiſh the degree; and indeed, I obſerved ſeveral of the 
ſame ſex, after a very ſmall ſip, throw the bottles away. 


As ſoon as the ſpirit is diſmiſſed. by the operator, or apothecary, he is at liberty to ap- 
proach the wheel, where he hath a right to extract a ſingle lot: but thoſe whom fortune fa. 
yours, ſhe permits ſometimes ſecretly to draw three or four. I obſerved a comical _ of 
Sn F ; : - gure 

| | | 1 
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figure who drew forth a handful, which, when he opened, were a biſhop, a general, 2 
privy-counſellor, a player, and a poet laureate, and returning the three firſt, he walked off 


ſmiling with the two laſt. 


Every ſingle lot contained two or more articles, which were generally diſpoſed ſo as to 
render the lots as equal as poſſible to each other. 


On one was written Earl, 
k Ricbes, 
Health, 
Diſquietude. 
On another, Cobler, 
Sickneſs, 
Good-bumour. 
q On a Third, Poet, 
Contempt, 
Self-ſatisfation. 4 
On a Fourth, General, - 
Honour, 
Diſcontent, 
On a Fifth, Cottage, 
| Happy-love. 
On a Sixth, 2 and fix, 
mpotent jealous buſband.. 
On a Seventh, Prime-minifter, 
5 Diſgrace. 
On an Eighth, 
On a Ninth, 
On a Tenth, 


And indeed the whole ſeemed to contain ſuch a mixture of good and evil, that it would 
have * me which to chuſe. I muſt not omit here, that in every lot was directed whe- 
TY on marry or remain in celibacy, the married lots being all marked with 
a large pair of horns. 7, | 

Wu were obliged, before we quitted this place, to take each of us an emetic from the 
N which immediately purged us of all our earthly paſſions, and preſently the 
cloud forſook our eyes, as it doth thoſe of Æneas in Virgil when removed by Venus, and 
we diſcerned things in a much clearer light than before. We began to compaſſionate 
thoſe ſpirits who were making their entry into the fleſh, whom we had till then ſecretly en- 
vied, and to long eagerly for thoſe delightful plains which now themſelves to our 
eyes, and to which we now haſtened with the utmoſt eagerneſs. our way, we met with 
ſeveral ſpirits with very dejected countenances: but our expedition would not fuffer us to 
alk any queſtions. ne | | bg | 

At length, we arrived at the gate of Elyſium. Here was a prodigious crout' of ſpirits 
waiting for admittance, ſome of whom were admitted, and ſome were rejected: for all 


| E examined by the porter, whom 1 ſoon diſcovered to be the celebrated judge 


CHAP. 
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| c nA p. vn. 
4 The proceedings, of judge Minos, at the gate of Elyſium . 


NOW got near enough to the gate, to hear the ſeveral claims of thoſe who endeavoured 
to pals. The firſt, among other pretenſions, ſet forth, that he had been very liberal 
to an hoſpital ; but Minos anſwered, Oſtentation, and repulſed him. The ſecond exhi. 
bited, that he had conſtantly frequented his church, been a rigid obſerver of faſt-days. He 
likewiſe repreſented the great animoſity he had ſhewn to vice in others, which never eſcaped 
his ſevereſt cenſure ; and, ſas to his own behaviour, he had never been once guilty of whoring, 
drinking, gluttony, or any other exceſs. He ſaid, he had diſinherited his ſon for getting a 
baſtard. Have you ſo,” faid Minos, then pray return into the other world and beget 
another; for ſuch an unnatural raſcal ſhall never paſs this gate, A dozen others, who had 
advanced with very confident countenances, ſeeing him rejected, turned about of their own 
accord, declaring, if he could not paſs, they had no expectation, and accordingly they 
followed him back to earth; which was the fate of all who were repulſed, they being ob- 
liged to take a farther purification, unleſs thoſe who were guilty of ſome very heinous 
crimes, who were huſtled in at à little back gate, whence they tumbled immediately into 
the bottomleſs pit. | | 4 | 
Tux next ſpirit that came up, declared, he had done neither done good nor evil in the 
world: for that ſince his arrival at man's eſtate, he had ſpent his whole time in ſearch of 
curioſities ; and particularly in the ſtudy of butterflies, af, which he had collected an im- 
menſe number. Minos made him no anſwer, but with great ſcorn puſhed him back. 


- - THERE now advanced a very beautiful ſpirit indeed. She began to ogle Minos the mo- 


ment ſhe ſaw him. She ſaid, the hoped, there was ſome merit in refuſing a great number 
of lovers, and dying a maid, tho“ ſhe had had the choice of a hundred. Minos told her 
ſhe had not refuſed enow yet, amd turned her back. 

Sn was ſucceeded by a ſpirit, who told the judge, he believed his works would ſpeak 
for kim. What works? an{wered Minos. My dramatic works, replied the other, which 
have done ſo much good in recommending virtue and puniſhing vice.—Very well, ſaid the 
judge, if you pleaſe to ſtand by, the firſt perſon who paſſes the — by your means, (hall 
carry you in with him: but if you wilt take my advice, I think, for expedition ſake, you hai 
+ better return and} live:anogher life upon earth. The bard grumbled at this, and replicd, 
that beſides his portieal works, he had done ſome other good things: for that he had once 

lent che 1 2 bebefitinight to a ſtiend, and dy that means had ſaved him and 

his family from deſtruction. Upon this, the gate flew open, and Minos deſired him to 
walk in, telling him, if he had mentioned this at firſt, he might have ſpared the remem- 
brapce of his Plays. The poet anſwered, be believed, if Minos had read his works, be 
would ſct a higher velee on them. He was then beginning to repeat, but. Minos puſhed 
him ſotward, and turning his back to him, applied himſelf to the next paſſenger ; a very 
gente ſpirit, who made a very low how to Minos, and then threw himfelf into an erec at- 
. tituge,, and: imitated the motion of taking muff wich his right hand. Minos aſked him, 
What de had te ay for bim ſeif ? He anſwered, he would dance a minuet with any ſpitit in 
Aa that he cauld like wiſe perform all his other exerciſes very well, and hoped he had 
in his life deſerved the character of a perfect fine gentleman. Minos replied, it would be 


Se eh t reh the world of .O fine a gentleman, anch therefore deſired him to take the c. 

Fan The bean bawed, chanked the judge. and ſuid he deſired no better. Several ſpi- 

Tits expreſſec much aſtoni ſhment at this bis ſatisfaction; but we were afterwards informed, 
he had not taken the emetic above mentioned. 


8 1 A MISERABLE 
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A MISERABLE old ſpirit now crawled forwards, whoſe face I thought I had formerly ſcen 
near Weſtminſter-Abbey. He entertained Minos with a long harangue of what he had done 
when in the nous; and then proceeded to inform him how much he. was worth, without 
attempting to produce a fingle inſtance of any one good action. Minos ſtopt the career of 
his diſcourſe, and acquainted him, he muſt take a trip back again. What, to S——houle, 
aid the ſpirit in an extaſy? But the judge without making him any anſwer, turned to ano- 
ther, who with a very ſolemn air and great dignity, acquainted him, he was a duke. To 
the right about, Mr. duke, cried Minos, you are infinitely too great a-man for Elyſium ; 
and then giving him a kick on the b ch, he addreſſed himſelf to a ſpirit, who with fear 
and trembling begged he might nor goto the bottomleſs pit : he ſaid, he hoped Minos would 
conſider, that tho* he had gone aſtray, he had ſuffered for ir, that it was neceſſity which 
drove him to the robbery of eighteen pence, which he had committed, and for which he 
was hanged : that he had done ſome good actions in his life, that he had ſupported an aged 
parent with his labour, that he had been a very render huſband and a kind father, and that he 
had ruined himſelf by being bail for his friend. At which words the gate opened, and Minos 
bid him enter, giving him a (lap on the back as he paſs'd by him. 

A 6REAT number of ſpirits now came forwards, who all declared they had the ſame 
claim, and that the captain ſhould ſpeak for them. He acquainted the judge, that they 
had been all lain in the ſervice of their country. Minos was going to admit them, but had 
the curioſity to aſk who had been the invader, in order, as he ſaid, to prepare the back gate 
for him. The captain anſwered, they had been the invaders themſelves, that they had en- 
tered the enemies country, and burnt and plundered ſeveral cities.—And for what reaſon? 
ſaid Minos.—By the command of him who paid us, ſaid the captain, that is the reaſon of a 
ſoldier. We are to execute whatever we are commanded, or we ſhould be a diſgrace to the 
army, and very little deſcrve our pay. You are brave fellows indeed, ſaid Minos, but be 

leaſed to face about, and obey my command for once, in returning back to the other world: 
or what ſhould ſuch fellows as you do, where there are no cities to be burnt, nor people 
to be deſtroy d? But let me adviſe you to have a ſtrifter regard to truth for the future, and 
not call the depopulating other countries the ſervice of your own. The captain anſwered, 


in a rage, d n me, do you give me the lye ? and was going to take Minos by the noſe. 
had not his guards prevented him, and immediately turned him and all his followers back 
the ſame road they came. | 


judge, that they had been ſtarved to death through poverty; 


Four * ſpirits informed the 
being the father, mother, and two children. That they had been honeſt, and as induſtrious 


as poſſible, till ſickneſs had prevented the man from labour.—AIll that is very true, cried a 
grave ſpirit, who ſtood by: 1 know the fact; for theſe poor people were under my cure.— 
You was, I ſuppoſe, the parſon of the pariſh, cries Minos; I hope you had a good living, 
Sir, That was but a ſmall one, replied the ſpirit : but I had another a little better. Very 
well, ſaid Minos, let the poor people paſs. —At which the parſon was ſtepping forwards with 
a ſtately gait before them; but Minos caught hold of him, and pulled him back, laying, 
Not fo fait, doctor; you mult take one ſtep more into the other world firſt ; for no man en- 
ters that gate without charity. | | 7% 
A vey ſtately figure now preſented himſelf, and informing Minos he was a patriot, - be- 
gan a very florid harangue on public virtue, and the liberties of his country, . Upon which, 
Minos ſhewed him the utmoſt reſpect, and ordered the gate to be opened. The patriot was 
not contented with this applauſe—he ſaid, he had behaved as well in place as he had done in 
the oppoſition ; and that, tho* he was now obliged to embrace the court-meaſures, yet he had 
behaved yery honeſtly to his friends, and brought as many in as was poſſible. Hold a mo- 


ment, ſays Minos, on ſecond conſideration, Mr. Patriot, I think a man of your great vir- 
* * will be ſo much miſs'd by your country, that if I might adviſe you, you 
; OL. Il, : 


A aa ſhould 
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ſhould take a journey back again. I am ſure you will not decline it, for I am certain you 
will with great readineſs ſacrifice your own happineſs to the public good. The patriot 
ſmiled, and told Minos, he believed he was in jeſt; and was offering to enter the gate, 
but the judge laid faſt hold of him, and inſiſted on his return, which the patriot til] de. 
clining, he at laſt ordered his guards to ſeize him, and conduct him back. 

A $PIRIT now advanced, and the gate was immediately thrown open to him, before lie 
had ſpoken a word. I heard fome whifper, That is our laſt Lord Mayor. 

IT now came to our company's turn. The fair ſpirit, which I mentioned with ſo 
much applauſe, in the beginning of my journey, paſs'd through very eaſily ; but the grave 
lady was rejected on her firſt appearance, Minos declaring, there was not a ſingle prude 
in Elyſium. 

; Tas judge then addreſs'd himſelf to me, who little expected to paſs this fiery trial. 
confeſs d I had indulged myſelf very freely with wine and women in my youth, but had 
never done an injury to any man living, nor avoided an opportunity of doing good; that 
I pretended to very little virtue more than general philanthropy, and private friendſhip.— 
I was proceeding, when Minos bid me enter the gate, and not indulge myſelf with trum- 
peting forth my virtues. I accordingly paſs'd forward with my lovely companion, and 
embracing her with vaſt eagerneſs, but ſpiritual innocence, ſhe returned my embrace in 
the ſame manner, and we both congratulated ourſelves on our arrival in this happy region, 
whoſe beauty, no painting of the imagination can deſcribe. 7 * 


.. 
The adventures which the author met on bis firſt entrance into Elyſium. 


x * purſued bur way through A gelicious grove of orange trees, where I ſaw infinite 


numbers of ſpirits, every one of whom I knew, and was known by them: ſor 


ſpirits here know one another by intuition.) I preſently met a little daughter, whom I had 
loſt ſeveral years before. Good Gods] what words can deſcribe the raptures, the melting 


paſſionate tenderneſs, with which we kiſs'd each other, continuing-in our embrace, with 
the moſt extatic joy, a ſpace, which if time had been meafured here as on earth, could not 
be leſs than half a year. 

Tus firſt ſpirit, with whom I entered into diſcourſe, was the famous Leonidas of Sparta. 
I acquainted him with the honours which had been done him by a celebrated poet of our 
nation; to which he anſwered, he was very much obliged to him. 

Wu were preſently afterwards entertained with the moſt delicious voice I had ever heard, 
accompanied by a violin, equal to fignior Piantanida. I preſently diſcovered the muſician 
and ſongſter to be Orpheus and Sappho. | 

Orp Homer was preſent at this concert, (if I may ſo call it) and madam Dacier fat in his 
lap. He aſked much after Mr. Pope, and ſaid he was very deſirous of ſeeing him; for 
that he had read his Iliad in his tranflation with almoſt as much delight, as he believed he 
had given others in the original. I had the curioſity to enquire whether he had really writ 
that poem in detached pieces, and ſung it about as ballads all over Greece, according to the 
report which went of him ? He ſmiled at my queſtion, and aſked me whether there ap- 
peared any connection in the poem; for if thete did, he thought I might anfwer myſelt. 

then importuned him to acquaint me in which of the cities, which contended for the 
honour a his birth, he was really born? To which he anſwered Upon my ſoul, | 
can't tell. | 

Vince then came up to me, with Mr. Addiſon under his arm. Well, Sir, ſaid he, 


how many tranſlations have theſe few laſt years produced of my ZEneid ? I told _ - 
1eve 
I 
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believed ſeveral, but I could not poſſibly remember; for that I had never read any but 


Dr. Trapp's. ——Ay, faid he, that is a curious piece indeed! I then acquainted him with 


the diſcovery made by Mr. Warburton of the Eluſinian myſteries couched in his 6th 
book. What myſteries ? ſaid Mr. Addiſon. The Eleuſinian, anſwered Virgil, which I 
have diſcloſed in my 6th book. How ! replied Addiſon, - You never mentioned a word 
of any ſuch myſteries to me in all our acquaintance. I thought it was unneceſſary, 
cried the other, to a man of your infinite learning : beſides, you always told me, you 
perſectly underſtood my meaning. Upon this I thought the critic looked a little out of 
countenance, and turned aſide to a very merry ſpirit, one Dick Steele, who embraced him, 
and told him, He had been the greateſt man upon earth; that he readily reſigned up 
all the merit of his own works to him. yt which, Addiſon gave him a gracious ſmile, 
and clapping him on the back, with much ſolemnity, cried out, Well ſaid, Dick. 
| THEx obſerved Shakeſpeare ſtanding between Betterton and Booth, and deciding a 
difference between thoſe two great actors, concerning the placing an accent in one of his 
lines: this was diſputed on both ſides with a warmth, which ſurprized me in Elyſium, 
till I diſcovered by intuition, that every ſoul retained its principal characteriſtic, being, in- 
deed, its very eſſence. The line was that celebrated one in Othello; 
Put out the light, and then put out the light, 
according to Betterton, Mr. Booth contended to have it thus; | 
Put out the light, and then put out THE light. 
Icould not help offering my conjecture on this occaſion, and ſuggeſted it might perhaps 


— 


Put out the light, and then put out Tay light, - 
Another hinted a reading very ſophiſticated in my opinion, 

Put out the light, and then put out THEE, light ; 
making light to be the vocative caſe. Another would have altered the laſt word, and 
re 

is Put out thy light, and then put aut thy ſight. | | 
But Betterton ſaid, if the text was to be diſturbed, he ſaw no reaſon why a word might 
not be changed as well as a letter, and inſtead of : put out thy light,“ you may read pur 
out thy eyes.” At laſt it was agreed on all ſides, to refer the matter to the deciſion of 
Shakeſpeare himſelf, who delivered his ſentiments as follows: Faith, gentlemen, it is 
' ſo long, ſince | wrote the line, I have forgot my meaning. This I know, could I have 
* dreamt. ſo much nonſenſe would have been talked, and writ about it, I would have 
' blotted it out of my works: for I am ſure, if any of theſe be my meaning, it doth me 
very little honour,” | 

Hz was then interrogated concerning ſame other ambiguous paſſages in his works; but 
he declined any ſati ry anſwer : Say ing, if Mr. Theobald had not writ about it ſuf- 
heiently, there were three or four more new editions of his plays coming out, which he 
hoped won ld ſatisfy every one: Concluding, *< 1 marvel nothing ſo much as that men will 
' gird themſelves at diſcovering obſcure beauties in an author. Certes the greateſt and 
' moſt pregnant beauties are ever the plaineſt and moſt evidently ſtriking ; and when two 
meanings of a paſſage can in the leaſt ballance our judgments which to prefer, I hold it 
* matter of unqueſtionable certainty, that neither of them is worth, a farthing,” 

Faom his works our converſation turned on his monument; upon which, Shakeſpeare 
ſhaking his ſides, and addrefling himſelf to Milton cried out; On my word, brother Mil- 
ton, they have brought a noble ſet of poets together, they would have been hanged erſt 
, have convened ſuch a company at their tables, when alive.“ True, brother, anſwered 
Milton, unleſs we had been as incapable of cating then as we are now. | 
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. IX. 


5 More adventures in Elyſium. 


. CR OUD of ſpirits now joined us, whom I ſoon perceived to be the heroes, who 
A here frequently pay their reſpects to the ſeveral bards, the recorders of their actions. 
f now ſaw Achilles and Ulyſſes addreſſing themſelves to Homer, and ZEneas and Julius 
Czſar to Virgil: Adam went up to Milton, upon which I whiſpered Mr. Dryden, that | 
thought the devil ſhould have paid his compliments there, according to his opinion, 
Dryden only anſwered, I believe the devil was in me, when I ſaid ſo. Several applied 
themſelves to Shakeſpeare, amongſt whom Henry V. made a very diſtinguiſhing appear. 
ance.” | While my eyes were fixed on that monarch; a very ſmall ſpirit came up to me, 
ſhook me heartily by the hand, and told me his name was Thomas THums. I expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction in ſeeing him, nor could I help ſpeaking my reſentment againſt the hi. 
ſtorian, who had done ſuch injuſtice to the ſtature of this great little man; which he re. 
83 to be no bigger than a ſpan; whereas I plainly perceived at firſt ſight, he was 
ull a foot and a half, (and the 37th part of an inch more, as he himſelf informed me) being 
indeed little ſhorter than ſome conſiderable beaus of the preſent age. 8 

I ASK ED this little hero, concerning the truth of thoſe ſtories related of him, viz. 
of the pudding, and the cow's belly. As to the former, he ſaid it was a ridiculous legend, 
worthy to be laughed at; but as to the latter, he could not help owning there was ſome 
truth init: nor, had he any reaſon to be aſhamed cf it, as he was ſwallowed by ſurprize; 
adding with great fierceneſs, that if he had had any weapon in his hand, the cow ſhould 
have as ſoon ſwallowed the devil. 

Hz ſpoke the laſt word with ſo much fury, and ſeemed. ſo confounded, that perceiving 
the effect it had on him, I immediately waved the ftory, and paſſing to other matters, we 
had much converſation touching giants. He ſaid, ſo far from killing any, he had never 
ſeen one alive ; that he believed thoſe actions were by miſtake recorded of him, inſtead of 
Jack the giant-killer, whom he knew very well, and who had, he fancied, extirpated the 
race. I affured him to the contrary, and told him I had myſelf ſeen a huge tame giant, who 
very complacently ſtaid in London a whole winter, at the ſpecial requeſt of ſeveral geutle- 
men and ladies; tho? the affairs of his family called him home to Sweden. 

I now beheld a ſtern-looking ſpirit leaning on the ſhoulder of another ſpirit, and pre- 
ſently diſcerned the former to be Oliver Cromwell, and the latter Charles Martel. I own 
I was a little furprized at ſeeing Cromwell here; for I had been taught by my grand-mother, 
that he was carried away by the devil himſelf in a tempeft : but he aſſured me on his ho- 

nour, there was not the leaſt truth in that ſtory. However, he confeſſed he had narrowly 
eſcaped the bottomleſs pit; and, if the former part of his conduct had not been more to 

© his honour than the latter, he had been certainly ſouſed into it. He was nevertheleſs ſent 
back to the upper world with this lot, f 
13 E Cavalier. 
e mw Tran} Difreſs. 
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H was born for the ſecond time, the day of Charles II's reſtoration, into a family which 
had loſt a very conſiderable fortune in the ſervice of that prince and his father for which 


they received the reward very often conferred by princes on real merit, viz. ——900. 


At 16, his father bought à ſmall commiſſion for him in the army, in which he 0 
r | . without 
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without any promotion all the reigns of Charles II. and of his brother. At the revolution he 
quitted his regiment, and followed the fortunes of his former maſter, and was in his ſer- 
vice dangerouſly wounded at the famous battle of the Boyne, where he fought in the ca- 
pacity of a private ſoldier. He recovered of this wound, and retired after the unfortu- 
nate king to Paris, where he was reduced to ſupport a wife, and ſeven children, (for his 
lot had horns in it) by cleaning ſhoes, and ſmuffing candles at the opera. In which ſitua- 
tion after he had ſpent a few miſerable years, he died half-ſtarved and broken- hearted. He 
then reviſited Minos, who compaſſionating his ſufferings, by means of that family, to 
whom he had been in his former capacity ſo bitter an enemy, ſuffered him to enter here. 
M curioſity could not refrain aſking him one queſtion, i. e. Whether in reality he had 
any deſire to obtain the crown? He ſmiled and ſaid, No more than an eccleſiaſt ic hath to 
the mitre, when he cries Nolo Epiſcopari. Indeed, he ſeemed to expreſs ſome contempt at 
the queſtion, 2nd preſently turned away. | 

A VENERABLE ſpirit appeared next, whom I found to be the great hiſtorian Livy. Ale- 
xander the Great, who was juſt arrived from the palace of death, paſt by him with a 
frown. The hiſtorian obſerving it, ſaid, * Ay, you may frown : but thoſe troops which 
* conquered the baſe Aſiatic ſlaves, would have made no figure againſt the Romans.” 
We then privately lamented the loſs of the moſt valuable part of his hiſtory, after which 
he took occaſion to commend the judicious collection made by Mr. tHooke, which he ſaid 
was infinitely preferable to all others; and at my mentioning Echard's, he gave a bounce, 
not unlike the going off of a ſquib, and was departing from me, when I begged him to ſatis- 
ſy my curioſity in one point, Whether he was really ſuperſtitious or no 2 For! had always 
believed he was, till Mr. Leibnitz had aſſured me to the contrary. He anſwered ſullenly, 
Doth Mr. Leibniz know my miad better than myſelf ?* and then walked away. 


n 


The anther is ſurpriſed at meeting Julian the ap;ftate in Elyſium: but is ſatisfied by bim, by: 
what means he procured bis entrance there. Julian relates bis adventures in the charafier 


of a fave. = 
A he was departing, I heard him ſalute a ſpirit by the name of Mr. Julian the apoſtate. 
This exceedingly amazed me: for I had concluded, that no man ever had a better 
title to the bottomleſs pit than he. But I ſoon found, that this fame Julian the apoſtate 
was alſo the very individual archbiſhop Latimer. He told me, that ſeveral lies had been 
raiſed on him in his former capacity, nor was he fo bad a man as he had been repreſented. 
However,” he had been denied admittance, and forced to undergo ſeveral ſubſequent pil- 
grimages on earth, and to act im the different characters of a ſlave, a Jew, a general, an 
heir, a carpenter, a beau, a monk, a fidler, a wife man, a king, a fool, a beggar, a prince, 
a ſtateſman, a ſoldier, a taylor, an alderman, a poet, a knight, a dancing-maſter, and 
three times a biſhop before his martyrdom, which, together with his other behaviour in this. 


laſt character, ſatisfied the judge, and procured him a paſſage to the bleſſed regions. 


I ToLD him, ſuch various characters muſt have produced incidents extremely entertain- 
ing; and if he remembered all, as | ſuppoſed he did, and had leiſure, I ſhould be obliged 
to him for the recital. He anſwered, he perfectly recollected every circumſtance ; and as. 
to leiſure, the only buſinefs of that happy place was to contribute to the happineſs of each 


other. He therefore thanked me for adding to his, in propoſing to him a method of 


mereaſing mine. I then took my little darling in one hand, and my favourite fellow-tra- 


reller in the other, and going with him to a ſunny bank of flowers, we all far down, and 
he began as follows : | 


ISN 
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© I supPosE, you are ſufficiently acquainted with my ſtory, during the time I acted the 
© part of the emperor Julian, tho? I affure you, all which hath been related of me is not true 
particularly with regard to the many prodigies forerunning my death. However, they 
© are now very little worth diſputing; and it they can ferve any purpoſe of the hiſtorian 
© they are extremely at his ſervice. : 
© My next entrance into the world, was at Laodicea in Syria, in a Roman family of no 
great note; and being of a roving diſpoſition, I came at the age of ſeventeen to Con. 
6 tinople, where, after about a year's ſtay, I ſer out for Thrace at the time when the 
« emperor Valens admitted the Gotbs into that country. I was there ſo captivated with the 
beauty of a Gothic lady, the wife of one Rodoric a captain, whoſe name, out of the 
© moſt delicate tenderneſs for her lovely ſex, I ſhall even at this diſtance conceal ; ſince her 
behaviour to me was more conſiſtent with good-nature, than with that virtue which wo- 
men are obliged to preſerve _ every aſſailant. In order to procure an intimacy 
with this woman, I fold myſelt a ſlave to her huſband, who being of a nation not over- 
inclined to jealouſy, preſented me to his wife, for thoſe very reaſons, which would have 
induced one of a jealous complexion to have with-held me from her, namely, for that! 
was young and handſome. | 
* MaTTexs ſucceeded ſo far according to my wiſh, and the ſequel anſwered thoſe hopes 
which this beginning had raiſed. I ſoon perceived my ſervice was very acceptable to 
her, I often met her eyes, nor did ſhe withdraw them without a confuſion which is ſcarce 
conſiſtent with entire purity of heart. Indeed, ſhe gave me every day freſh encourage- 
ment, but the unhappy diſtance which cireumſtances had placed between us, deterred 
me long from making any direct attack; and ſhe was too ſtrict an obſerver of decorum, 
to violate the ſevere rules of modeſty by advancing firſt: but paſſion, at laſt, got the 
better of my reſpect, and I reſolved to make one bold attempt, whatever was the conſe- 
— © quence. Accordingly, laying hold of the firſt kind opportunity, when ſhe was alone, 
and my maſter abroad, I ſtoutly affailed the citadel, and carried it by ſtorm. Well may 
I ſay by ſtorm: for the reſiſtance I met was extremely reſolute, and indeed, as much as 
the molt perfect decency would require. She ſwore often ſhe would cry out for help; 
but I anſwered, it was in vain, ſeeing there was no perſon near to aſſiſt her; and pro- 
* bably ſhe believed me, for ſhe did not once actually cry out; which if ſhe had, I might 
very likely have been prevented. | 
Wars ſhe found her virtue thus ſubdued againſt her will, ſhe patiently ſubmitted to 
< her fate, and quietly ſuffered me a long time to enjoy the moſt delicious fruits of my vic- 
* tory: but envious fortune reſolved to make me pay a dear price for my pleaſure. One 
day, in the midſt of our happineſs, we were ſuddenly ſurprized by the unexpected re- 
turn of her huſband, who coming directly into his wife's apartment, juſt allowed me 
time to creep under the bed. The diſorder in which he found his wife, might have 
s ſurprized a jealous temper z but his was ſo far otherwiſe, that poſſibly no miſchicf might 
have happened, had he not by a croſs accident diſcovered my legs, which were not well 
hid. He immediately drew me out by them, and then turning to his wife with a ſtern 
© countenance, began to handle a weapon he wore by his ſide, with which I am perſuaded 
s he would have inſtantly diſpatched her, had I not very gallantly, and with many impre- 
© $5. cations, aſſerted her innocence and my own guilt ; which, however, I protefted had hi- 
+ therto gone no farther than deſign. She ſo well ſeconded my plea, 2 ſhe was a wo- 
wan of wonderful art) that he was at length impoſed upon; and now all his rage was di. 
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© rected againſt me, threatning all manner of tortures, which the poor lady was in too 
great a fright and confuſion to diſſuade him from executing; and perhaps, if her con- 
# cern for me had made her attempt it, it would have raiſed a jealouſy in him not after- 
 $ wards to be removed. | | 


« AFTER 
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Aren ſome heſitation, Rodoric cried out, he had luckily hit on the moſt — * puniſh- 
ment for me in the world, by a method which would at once do ſevere juſtice on me for 
«© my criminal intention, and at the ſame time, prevent me from any danger of executing 
my wicked purpoſe hereafter. This cruel reſolution was immediately executed, and I was 
no longer worthy the name of a man. 

* Havins thus diſqualified me from doing him any future injury, he ſtill retained me 
© in his family : but the lady, very probably repenting of what ſhe had done, and looking 
on me as the author of her guilt, would never, for the future, give me either a kind 
word or look : and ſhortly after, a great exchange being made between the Romans and 
the Goths of dogs for men, my lady exchanged me with a Roman widow for a ſmall lap. 
dog, giving a conſiderable ſum of money to boot. 

a i this widow's ſervice I remained ſeven years, during all which time I was very barba- 
« rouſly treated. I was worked without the leaſt mercy, and often ſeverely beat by a ſwin- 
ging maid-ſervant, who never called me by any other names than thoſe of the Thing, and 

the Animal. Though 1 uſed my utmoſt induſtry to pleaſe, it never was in my power. 
Neither the lady nor her woman would eat any thing I touched, ſaying, they did not be- 
 lieve me wholeſome. It is unneceſſary to repeat particulars; in a word, you can ima- 
6 « oine no kind of ill uſage which I did not ſuffer in this family. | 
) Arx laſt, an heathen prieſt, an acquaintance of my lady's, obtained me of her for a 
e preſent. The ſcene was now totally changed, and I had as much reaſon to be ſatisfied 
k « with my preſent ſituation, as | had to lament my former. I was ſo abſolutely my ma- 
4 e ſlet's favourite, that the reſt of the ſlaves paid me almoſt as much regard as they ſhewed 
© to him, well knowing, that it was entirely in my power to command, and treat 
© them as I pleaſed, I was intruſted with all my maſter's ſecrets, and uſed to aſſiſt him in 
© privately conveying 8 by night the ſacrifices from the altars, which the people be- 
lieved the deities themſelves devoured. Upon theſe we feaſted very elegantly, nor could 
invention ſuggeſt a rarity which we did not pamper ourſelves with. Perhaps you may 
| admite at the cloſe union between this prieſt and his ſlave : but we lived in an intimacy 
© which the Chriſtians thought criminal: but my maſter, who knew the will of the gods, 
* with whom he told me he often converſed, affured me it was perfectly innocent. 
Tuts happy life continued about four years, when my malter's death, occaſioned by 
| a ſurfeit got by over-feeding on ſeveral] exquiſite dainties, put an end to it. \ 
* I now fell into the hands of one of a very different diſpoſition, and this was no other 
than the celebrated St. Chryſoſtome, who dieted me with ſermans inſtead of ſacrifices, 
and filled my ears with good things, but not my belly. Inſtead of high food to fatten 
* and pamper my fleſh, I had receipts co mortify and reduce it. With theſe I edified fo 
well, that within a few months I became a ſkeleton. However, as he had converted me 
* to his faith, I was well enough ſatisfied with this new manner of living, by which 
be taught me, I might infure myſelf an eternal reward in a future ſtare. The faint was a 
 good-natured man, and never gave me an ill word but once, which was occaſioned by 
my neglecting to place Ariſtophanes, which was his conſtant bed-fellow, on his pillow. 
He was, indeed, extremely fond of that Greek poet, and frequently made me read his 
* comedies to him: when I came to any of the looſe Fa he would fmile, and ſay, 
t was pily bis matter was not as pure as his ſtyle; of which latter, he was fo immode- 
* rately fond, that notwithſtanding the deteſtation he expreſſed fot obſcenity, he hath 
made me repeat thoſe paſſages ten times over. The character of this good man hath been 
very unjuſtiy attacked by his heathen cotemporaries, particularly with regard to women; 
' but his ſevere invectives againſt that ſex, are his fufficient juſtification. 
Fon the ſervice of this ſaint, from whom I received manumiſſion, I entered into the 
family of Timaſius, a leader of great eminence in the imperial army, into whofe favour 
0 far infinuated myſelf, that he preferred me to a good command, and ſoon made me 
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ever endeavouring to apply it to their uſe. ¶ bat avail (ſaid Eutropius ) the learning, wit, 


- © Tpeech: but to be as conciſe as poſſible, when we parted that evening, the miniſter ſqueczed 


partaker of both his company and his ſecrets. I ſoon grew intoxicated with this prefer. 
ment, and the more he loaded me with benefits, the more he raiſed my opinion of my 
own merit; which ſtill outſtripping the rewards he conferred on me, inſpired me rather 
with dilfatisfaCtion than gratitude. , And thus, by preferring me beyond my merit or fir 
expectation, he made me an envious aſpiring enemy, whom perhaps, a more moderate 
bounty would have preſerved a dutiful ſervant. | 

* I FELL now acquainted with one Lucilius, a creature of the prime-miniſter Eutropius 
* who had by his favout been raiſed to the poſt of a tribune; a man of low morals, and 
eminent only in that meaneſt of qualities, cunning. This gentleman imagining me a fr 
© tool for the miniſter's purpoſe, having often ſounded my principles of hunour and ho. 
* neſty ; both which he ws to me were words without meaning: and finding my ready 
* concurrence in his ſentiments, recommended me to Eutropius, as very proper to exccute 
* ſome wicked purpoſes he had contrived againſt my friend Timaſius. Ihe miniſter em- 
© braced this recommendation, and I was accordingly. acquainted by Lucilius, (after ſome 
* l accounts of the great eſteem Eutropius entertained of me, from the teltimony 
he had born of my parts) that he would introduce me to him; adding, that he was a great 
* encourager of merit, and that I might depend upon his favour. | 

I was with little difficulty prevailed on to accept of this invitation. A late hour there. 
© fore the next evening being appointed, I attended my friend Lucilius to the miniſtet's 
© houſe, He received me with the urmoſt civility and chearfulne(s, and affected ſo much 
regard to me, that I, who knew nothing of theſe high ſcenes of life, concluded I had in 
< him a moſt diſintereſted friend, owing to the favourable report which Lucilius had made 
of me. I was however ſoon cured of this opinion: for immediately after ſupper, our 
< diſcourſe turned on the injuſtice which the generality of the world were guilty of in their 
conduct to great men, expecting that they ſhould reward their private merit, without 
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courage, or any virtue which a man may be poſſeſt of to me, unleſs I receive ſome benefit ſron 
* them? Hath be not more merit to me, who doth my buſineſs, and obeys my commands, without 
< any of theſe qualities ? | gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction in my anſwers on this head, that both 
the miniſter and his creature grew bolder, and after ſome preface, began to accuſe Tima- 
* fids. At laſt, finding I did not attempt to defend him, Lucilius ſwore a great oath, that 
* he was not fit to live, and that he would deſtroy him. Eutropius anſwered, that it would 
be too dangerous a taſk : Indeed, ſays he, bis crimes are of ſo black a dye, and ſo well kniwn 
© to the empercr, that bis der ib muſt be a very acceptable ſervice, and could not fail meeiing a 
« proper reward; but I queſtion whether you are capable of executing it. If he is not, cricd l, 
* Lam; and ſurely, no man can bave greater motives to dejtroy bim than myſelf : for, bejiies 
bis diſloyalty to my prince, for whom 1 have ſo perfect a duty, I bave private diſobligations 
% him, I have bad feliows put over my bead, to the great ſcandal of the ſervice in gen'ra,, 
and to my own prejudice and diſappointment in particular. —l will not repeat you my whole 


me heartily by the hand, and with great commendation of my honeſty, and aſſurances of his 
* favour, he appointed me the next evening to come to him alone; when finding me, after 
n Jittle more ſcrutiny, ready for his purpoſe, he propoſed to me, to accuſe Timaſius of high- 
« treaſon: promiſing me the higheſt rewards, it 1 would undertake it. The conſcquence 


« to him, 1 ſuppoſe you know, was ruin: but what was it to me? Why truly, when | 
© waited on Eutropius, for the fulfilling his promiſes, he received me with great diſtance 
and coldneſs; and on my dropping ſome hints of my expectations from him, he affected 
not to underſtand me; ſaying, he thought impunity was the utmoſt 1 could hope for, of 
« diſcovering my wp ke whoſe offence was only greater than mine, as he was in 


+ higher ſtation z and 


ing me, he had great difficulty to obtain a pardon for me from " 
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« emperor, which, he ſaid, he had ſtruggled very hardly for, as he had worked the diſco- 
very out of me, he turned away, and addreſſed himſelf to another perſon. | 

« I was ſo incenſed at this treatment, that I reſolved revenge, and ſhould certainly have 
« purſued it, had he not cautiouſly prevented me, by taking effectual means to diſpatch me 
« ſoon after out of the world. 

. + You will, I believe, now think, I had a ſecond good chance for the bottomleſs pit, 
and indeed Minos ſeemed inclined to tumble me in, till he was informed of the revenge 
taken on me by Rodoric, and my ſeven years ſubſequent ſervitude to the widow ; which 
© he thought ſufficient to make atonement for all the crimes a ſingle life could admit of, 
and ſo lent me back to try my fortune a third time. | / 


CR AF. XL 
In which Julian relates his adventures in the ebaraFer of an avaricious Jew. 


, HE next character in which I was deſtined to appear in the fleſh, was that of an 
0 avaricious Jew. I was born in Alexandria in Egypt. My name was Balthazar. 
Nothing very remarkable happened to me, till the year of the memorable tumult, in 
* which the Jews of that city are reported in hiſtory to have maſſacre more Chriſtians, 
* than at that time dwelt in it. Indeed, the truth is, they did maul the dogs pretty hand- 
* ſomely z but I myſelf was not preſent, for as all our people were ordered to be armed, 
I took that opportunity of ſelling two ſwords, which probably I might otherwiſe never 
have diſpoſed of, they being extremely old and ruſty : ſo that having no weapon left, 1 
did not care to venture abroad. Beſides, tho' I really thought it an act meriting ſalva- 
tion to murder the Nazarenes, as the fact was to be committed at midnight, at which time, 
to avoid ſuſpicion, we were all to ſally from our own houſes; I could not perſuade my- 
* ſelf to conſume ſo much oil in fitting up till that hour: for theſe reaſons therefore, I re- 
* mained at home that evening. 

© I was at this time greatly enamoured with one Hypatia, the daughter of a philoſo- 
© pher;z a young lady of the greateſt beauty and merit: indeed, ſhe had every imaginable 
* ornament both of mind and body. She ſeemed not to diſlike my perſon ; but there were 
* two obſtructions to our marriage, viz.' my religion and her poverty : both which might 
probably have been got over, had not thoſe dogs the Chriſtians murdered her; and, what 
is worſe, afterwards burnt her body: worſe, I ſay, becauſe I loſt by that means a jewel 
* of ſome value, which I had preſented to her, deſigning, if our nuptials did not take place, 
© to demand it of her back again. 

* Bzinc thus diſappointed in my love, I ſoon after left Alexandria, and went to the im- 
* periabeity, where I apprehended I ſhould find a good market for jewels on the approach - 
ing marriage of the emperor with Athenais. I diiguiſed myſelf as a beggar on this jour- 


- * ney, for theſe reaſons: firſt, as I imagined I ſhould thus carry my jewcls with greater ſafe - 


* ty; and ſecondly, to leſſen my expences :. which latter expedient ſucceeded fo well, that 


* | begged two oboli on my way more than my travelling coſt me, my diet being chiefly 
* roots, and my drink water. 


Bur perhaps, it had been better for me if I had been more laviſh, and more expedi- 
* tious: "a the ceremony was over before I reached Conſtantinople ; ſo that I loſt that glo- 
* rious —_— of diſpoſing of my jewels, with which many of our people were greatly 
* enriched, | ; 

* Taz life of a miſer is very little worth relating, as it is one conſtant ſcheme of getting or 
* ſaving money. I ſhall therefore repeat to you ſome few only of my adventures, without 
* regard to any order. | 


Vor. II. B b b | Ro- 
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A Roman Few, who was a great lover of Falernian wine, and who indulged himſ.'f 
very freely with it, came to dine at my houſe 3 when knowing he ſhould meet with litt e 
wine, and that of the cheaper ſort, ſent me in half a dozen jars of Falernian. Can you 
** believe I would not give this man his. own wine? Sir, I adulterated it fo, that I made (x 
* jars of them; three, which he and his friend drank ; the other three I afterwards fold to 
the very perſon who originally ſent them me, knowing he would give a better price than 
any other. | 
* A nottt Roman came one day to my houſe in the country, which I had purchaſed, 
for haf the value, of a diſtreſſed perſon. My neighbours paid him the compliment of 
© muſic, on which account, when he departed, he left a piece of gold with me, to be di- 
* {tributed among them. I pocketed this money, and ordered them a ſmall veſſel of ſour 
© wine, Which 1 could not have fold for above two drachmas, and afterwards made them 
pay in work three times the value of it. 

As I was not entirely void of religion, tho? I pretended to infinitely more than I had, fo 
© I endeavoured to reconcile my tranſactions to my conſcience as well as poſſible. Thus | 
never invited any one to cat with me, but thoſe on whoſe pockets I had ſome deſign, Af 
* rer our collation, it was conſtantly my method to fer down in a book I kept for that pur- 
poſe, what I thought they owed me for their meal. Indeed, this was generally a hundred 
times as much as they could have dined elſewhere for: but however, it was guid r- 
* quo, if not ad valorem, Now, whenever the opportunity offered of impoſing on them, I 
.* conſidered ir only as paying myſelf what they owed me: indeed, I did not always conn: 
* myſelf flrictly to what J had ſet down, however extravagant that was; but J reconciled 
taking the overplus to myſelf as uſance. | 
- + BuT I was not only too eunning for others, I ſometimes over-reached myſelf. I have 
*- contracted diſtempers for want of food and warmth, which have put me to the expcnce 
of a phyſician: nay, I cnce very narrowly eſcaped death by taking bad drugs, only to lave 
one ſeven eights per cent. in the price. 8 

By theſe, and ſuch like means, in the midſt of poverty, and every kind of diſtreſs, 1 
© ſaw myſelf maſter of an immenſe fortune: the caſting up and ruminating on which w.s 
my daily and} only. pleaſure. This: was however obſtructed and embittered by two conſi- 
derations, which againſt my will often invaded my thoughts. One would have been in- 
toletable (but that indeed ſeldom troubled me) was, that I muſt one day leave my darling 
« treaſure. The other haunted me continually, viz. that my riches were no greater, 
However, I comforted myſelf againſt this reflection, by an aſſurance that they would 
* increaſe daily: on which head, my hopes were ſo-extenſive, that I may ſay with Virgil, 


His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono. 


\. + Indeed I am convinced, that had I poſſeſſed the whole globe of earth, ſave one ſing]: 
.. * drachma, which I had been certain never to be maſter of, I am copvinced, I lay, thut 
* fingle drachma, would have given me more uneaſineſs than all the reſt could afford mz 
+ pleaſure; | | 
K To ſay the truth, between my folicitude in contriving ſchemes to procure money, and 
my extreme anxiety in preſerving it, I never had one moment of eaſe while awake, nor of 
quiet when in my ſleep. In all the characters through which I have paſſed, I have never 
* undergone half the miſery I ſuffered in this, and indeed Minos ſeemed to be of the ſame 
opinion: for while I ſtood trembling and ſhaking in expectation of my ſentence, he bi 
me go back about my buſineſs ; for that no body was to be d—n'd in more worlds tha 
one. And indeed, I have ſince learnt, that the devil will not receive a miſer. 


CHAP. 
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F 
What happened to Julian in the charafters of a general, an beir, a carpenter, and a beau. 


HE next ſtep I took into the world, was at Apollonia in Thrace ; where I was 
T born of a beautiful Greek ſlave, who was the miſtreſs of Eutyches, a great Fa- 
vourite of the emperor Zeno. That prince, at his reſtoration, gave me the command of 
© a cohort, 1 being then but fifteen years of age; and a little afterwards, before I had ever 
« ſeen an army, preferred me, over the heads of all the old officers, to be a tribune. 

As I found an eaſy acceſs to the emperor, by means of my father's intimacy with him, 
© he being a very good courtier, or, in other words, a moſt proſtitute flatterer ; ſo I ſoon in- 


' + gratiated myſelf with Zeno, and ſo well imitated my father in flattering him, that he would 


never part with me from about his perſon. So that the firſt armed force I ever beheld, 
© was that with which Martian ſurrounded the palace, where I was then ſhut up with the 
* reſt of the court. 2 

I was afterwards put at the head of a legion, and ordered to march into Syria, with 
* Theodoric the Goth; that is, I mean my legion was ſo ordered: for as to myſelf, I 
© remained at court, with the name and pay of a general, without the labour or the danger. 

+ As nothing could be more gay, i. e. debauched, than Zeno's court, ſo the ladies , 
« diſpoſition had great ſway in it; particularly one, whoſe name was Fauſta, who, tho* not 
* extremely handiome, was by her wit and ſpritelineſs very agreeable to the emperor, With 
* her I lived in good correſpondence, and we together diſpoſed of all kinds of commiſſions 
in the army, not to thoſe who had moſt merit, but who would purchaſe at the higheſt 
* rate. My levee was now prodigiouſly thronged by officers, who returned from the cam- 
* paignsz who, tho' they might have been convinced by daily example, how ineffectual 
© a recommendation their ſervices were, ſtill continued indefatigable in attendance, and be- 
* haved to me with as much obſervance and reſpect, as I ſhould have been entitled to, for 
making their fortunes, while I ſuffered them and their families to ſtarve. 

* SEVERAL poets, likewiſe, addreſſed verſes to me, in which they celebrated my at- 
chievements; and what, perhaps, may ſeem ſtrange to us at preſent, I received all this 
* incenſe with moſt greedy vanity, without once refleing, that as I did not deſerve theſe 
compliments, they ſhould rather put me in mind of my defects. | 

Mv father was now dead, pcf | I became ſo abſolute in the emperor's grace, that one 
* unacquainted with courts would ſcarce believe the ſervility with which all kinds of per- 
* ſons, who entered the walls of the palace, behaved towards me. A bow, a ſmile, a 
nod from me, as I paſt through cringing crouds, were eſteemed as ſignal favours, but 
* a gracious word made any one happy; and, indeed, had this real benefit attending it, 
* that it drew on the perſon, on whom it was beſtowed, a very great degree of reſpect 
from all others; for theſe are of current value in courts, and like notes in trading com- 
* munities, are aſſignable from one to the other. The ſmile of a court favourite immedi- 
© ately raiſes the perſon who receives it, and gives a value to his ſmile when conferred on an 
* inferior: thus the ſmile is transferred from one to the other, and the great man at laſt 


is the perſon to diſcount it. For inſtance, a very low fellow hath a deſire for a place. 


* To whom is he to apply? Not to the great man; for to him he hath no acceſs. He 
© therefore applies to A, who is the creature of B, who is the tool of C, who is the flat - 
terer of D, who is the catamite of E, who is the pimp of F, who is the bully of G, who 
is the buffoon of I, who is the huſband of K, who is the whore of L, who is the baſtard 
* nn SS of 
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* of M, whois the inftrument of the great man. Thus the ſmile deſcending regularly from 
the great man to A, is diſcounted back again, and at laſt paid by the great man. 

It is manifeſt, that a court would ſubſiſt as difficultſy without this Kind of coin, as 4 
trading city without paper credit. Indeed, they differ in this, that their value is not quite 
* ſo certain, and a favourite may proteft his ſmile without the danger of bankruptcy. 

_ © In the midſt of all this glory, the emperor died, and Anaſtaſius was preferred to the 
*-crown. As it was yet uncertaim whether 1 ſhould not continue in favour, I was received 
e as wiual at my entrance into the palace, to pay my reſpects to the new emperor z but [-wa 
no ſooner rumped by him, than I received the ſame compliment from all the reſt ; the 
whole room, like a regiment of ſoldiers, turning their backs to me all-at once, my ſmile 
_ * now was become of equal value with the note of à broken banker, and every one was as 
© cautious not to receive it. 

-*© 1 MaDz as much haſte as poſſible from the court, and ſhortly after from the city, re- 
treating to the place of my nativity, where I fpent the remainder of my days in a retired 
fe in huſbandry, the only amuſement for which I was qualified, having neither learning 
nor virtue. W | : 

* When I came to the gate, Minos again ſeemed at firſt doubtful, but at length dif- 
* milled me; ſay'ng, though I had been guilty of many heinous crimes, in as much as! 
had, though a general, never been concerned in ſpilling human blood, I might return again 
to earth. | | 
I I was now again born in Alexandria, and, by great accident, entring into the womb 
of my daughter-in-law, came fortir my own grandſon, inheriting that fortune which J 
* had before amaſſed. | | | 
__ _ * ExTRAVAGANCE was now as notoriouſly my vice, as avarice had been formerly; and 
I ſpent, ina very ſhort life, what had coſt me the labour of a very long one to rake to- 

« gether, Perhaps, you will think my preſent condition was more to be envied than my for. 
mer: but upon my word it was very little ſo ; for, by poſſeſſing every thing almoſt be- 
fore I deſited it, I could hardly ever fay, I enjoyed my wiſh: I ſcarce ever knew the 
edelight of fatisfying a craving appetite. Beſides, as I never once thought, my mind 
« was uſeleſs to me, and Twas an abſolute ſtranger to all the pleaſures ariſing from it. Nor, 
indeed, did my education qualify me for any delicacy in enjoyments; ſo that in the 
midſt of plenty I loathed every thing. Taſte for elegance, I had none; and the greateſt 
of corporeal bliſſes I felt no more from, than the loweft animal. In a word, as while a 
| © miſer, 1 had plenty without daring to uſe it, ſo now I had it without appetite. 

Zur if I was not very happy in the height of my enjoyment, fo I afterwards became 
perfectly miſerable; being — overtaken by diſeaſe, and reduced to diſtreſs, till at length 
* with a broken conſtitution, and broken heart, I ended my wretched days in a gao] : nor 
can I think the ſentence of Minos too mild, who condemned me, after having taken 2 
© large doſe of avarice, to wander three years on the banks of Cocytus, with the Know- 
« l-dge of having ſpent the fortune in the perſon of the grandſon, which I had raiſed in 
that of the grandfather. | 

Tux place of my birth, on my return to the world, was Conſtantinople, where my 
© father was a ter. The firſt thing 1 remember was, the triumph of Beliſarius; 
which was, indeed, a moſt noble ſhew : but nothing pleaſed me ſo much as the figure 
of Gelimer, king of the African Vandals, who being led captive on this occaſion, reflect 
| © ing with diſdain on the mutation of his.own ſortune, and on the ridiculous empty pomp 

of the conqueror, cried out, VAniTY, VANITY, ALL IS MERE VANITY. 

I was bred up to my father's trade, and 2 may eaſily believe ſo low a ſphere could 


produce no adventures worth your notice. However, I married « woman 1 liked, ard 
| | | | w 
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© who proved a very tolerable wife. My days were paſt in hard labour, but this procured me 
health, and I enjoyed a homely ſupper at night with my wife, with more pleaſure than J 
* apprehend greater perſons find at their luxurious meals. My life had ſcarce any variety 
jn it, and at my death, I advanced to Minos with great confidence of entring the gate: bur 
] was unhappily obliged to diſcover ſome frauds I had been guilty of in the meaſure of my 
* work, when I worked by the foot, as well as my lazineſs, when I was employed by the 
day. On which account when I attempted to paſs, the angry judge laid hold on me by the 
« ſhoulders, and turned me back ſo violently, that had I had a neck of fleſh and bone, 1 be- 
« lieve he would have broke it. 4 | 


enn Ai F. x. 


Julian paſſes into a ſop. 
& Y ſcene of action was Rome. I was born into a noble family, and heir to a con- 
6 fiderable fortune. On which my parents, thinking I ſhould not want any ta- 


« lents, reſolved very kindly: and wiſely: to throw none away upon me. The only in- 
ſtructors of my youth were therefore one Saltator, who taught me ſeveral motions for 
my legs; and one Ficus, whoſe buſineſs was to ſhew me the cleaneſt way (as he called it) 
« of cutting off a man's head. When I was well accompliſhed in theſe ſciences, I thought 


nothing more wanting, but what was to be furniſhed by the ſeveral mechanics in Rome, 


* who dealt in dreſſing and adorning the pope. Being therefore well equipped with alt 
« which their art could produce, I became at the age of twenty a complete finiſhed beau. 
© And now during 45 years I dreſt, I ſang and danced, and danced and ſang, I bowed and 
o ogled, and ogled and bowed, till in the 66th year of my age, I got cold by over- heating 
© myſelf with dancing, and died. 

* Minos told me as I was unworthy of Elyſium, ſo I was too inſignificant to be damned, 
© and therefore bad me walk back again.“ 


C010 <P: IV, 
Adventures. in the perſon-of a monk. 855 


1 I ORTU NE now placed me in the character of a younger brother of a good houſ:, * 
| and I was in my youth ſent to ſchool; but learning was now at ſo low an ebb, that 
© my maſter himſelf: could hardly conſtrue a ſentence of Latin; and as for Greek, he 
could not read it. With very. little knowledge therefore, and with altogether as little 
virtue, I was ſet apart for the church, and at the proper age commenced monk. I lived 
many years retired in a cell, a life very agreeable to the gloomineſs of my temper, which 
* was much inclined to deſpiſe the world; that is, in other words, to envy all men of ſu- 
a res fortune and qualifications, and in general, to hate. and deteſt the human ſpecies. 
* Notwithſtanding which, I could, on proper occaſions, ſubmit to flatter the vileſt fellow in 
nature, which I did one Stephen an eunuch, a favourite of the emperor Juſtinian II. one 
* of the wickedeſt wretches whom perhaps the world ever ſaw. I not only wrote a pane- 
* gyric on this man, but I commended him as a pattern to all others in my ſermons, by 
* which means I ſo greatly ingratiated myſelf with him, that he introduced me to the em- 
* peror's preſence, where I prevailed ſo far by the ſame methods, that I was ſhortly taken 
* from my cell, and preferred to a place at court. . I was no ſooner eſtabliſned in the favour 


© of. 
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of Juſtinian, than I prompted him to all Kind of cruelty. As I was of a ſour moroſe 
temper, and hated nothing more than the ſymptoms of happineſs appearing in any coun- 
tenance, I repreſented all kind of diverſion and amuſement as the moſt horrid fins. I in- 
veighed againit chearfulneſs as levity, and encouraged nothing but gravity, or, to confeſ; 
the truth to you, hypocriſy. The unhappy emperor followed my advice, and incenſed 
the people by ſuch repeated bai barities, that he was at laſt depoſed by them and baniſhed. 
I xow retired again to my cell, (for hiſtorians miſtake in'ſaying I was put to death) 
* where L remained ſafe from the danger of the irritated mob, whom I curſed in my own 
heart, as much as they could curſe me. | 
« JusTIN1Aan, after three years of his baniſhment, returned to Conſtantinople in diſguiſe, 
and paid me a viſit. I at firſt affected not to know him, and. without the leaſt compunc- 
tion of gratitude for his former favours, intended not to receive him, till a thought im- 
mediately ſuggeſting itſelf to me, how I might convert him to my advantage, I pretend. 
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I ſprung forward and embraced him with great affection. 

Mr deſign was to betray him to Aplimar, who, I doubted not, would generouſly re. 
« ward ſuch a ſervice. I therefore very earneſtly requeſted him to ſpend the whole evening 
with me; to which he conſented. I formed an excuſe for leaving him a few minutes, 
and ran away to the palace to acquaint: Apſimar with the gueſt whom J had then in my 
cell. He preſently ordered a guard to go with me and ſeize him: but whether the length 
of my ſtay gave him any ſuſpicion, or whether he changed his purpoſe after my departure, 
I know not: for at my return, we found he had given us the ſlip; nor could we with the 
« moſt diligent ſearch diſcover him | 

* ApSIMAR being diſappointed of his prey, now raged at me; at firſt denouncing the 


Sa 4 A 


moſt dreadful vengeance, if I did not produce the depoſed monarch : However; by tooth. 


ing his paſſion when at the bigheſt, and afterwards by canting and flattery, I made a ſhit 
to eſcape his fury.” = 

. * Waen Juſtinian was reſtored, I very confidently went to wiſh him joy of his reſtora- 
tion: but it ſeems, he had unfortunately heard of my treachery, ſo that he at firſt re- 
- * ceived me coldly, and afterwards, upbraided me openly with what I had done. I per- 
< ſevered ſtoutly in denying it, as I knew no evidence could be produced againſt me; till 
finding him irreconcilcable, I berook myſelf to reviling him in my ſermons, and on every 
other occaſion, as an enemy to the church, and good men, and as an infidel, and heretic, 
an atheiſt, a heathen, and an arian. This I did immediately on his return, and before he 
, gave thoſe flagrant proofs of his inhumanity, which afterwards ſufficiently verified all I had 
« ſaid,” | | | | | 
Loc, I died on the ſame day, when a great number of thoſe forces which Juſti- 
4 nian had ſent againſt the Thracian Boſphorus, and who had executed ſuch unheard-of cruc|- 
ties there, periſhed. As every one of theſe was caſt into the bottomleſs pit, Minos was ſo 
< tired with condemnation, that he proclaimed that all preſent, who had not been concerned 
< in that bloody expedition, might, if they pleaſed, return to the other world. I took 


him at his word, and preſently turning about, began my journey. 
en A r. XV. 
Julian paſſes into the cbaracter of a fidler. 


0 ROME was now the ſeat of my nativity. My mother was an African, a woman of 


| no great beauty, but a favourite, I ſuppoſe from her piety, to pope Gregory II. 
< Who was my father, I know not; but I beljeve n6 very cafe rable man: for 7 - 
f Tho 


ed to recolle& him; and blaming. the ſhortneſs of my memory and badneſs of my eyes, 
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+ death of that pages who was, out of his religion, a very good friend of my mother, we 
fell into great diſtreſs, and were at length reduced, to walk the ſtreets of Rome; nor had 
either of us any other ſupport but a fiddle, on which I played with pretty tolerable ſkil! : 
for as my genius turned naturally to muſic, ſo I had been in my youth very early inſtructed 


at the expence of the good pope. This afforded us but a very poor livelihood: for tho? I 


© had often a numerous croud of hearers, few ever thought themſelves obliged to contribute 
the ſmalleſt pittance to the poor ſtarving wretch who had given them pleaſure, Nay, 
« ſome of the graver ſort, after an hour's attention to my muſic, have gone away ſhaking 
their heads, and crying, it was a ſhame ſuch vagabonds were ſuffered to ſtay in the city. 
To ſay the truth, I am confident the fiddle would not have kept us alive, had we en- 
« tirely. depended on the generoſity of my hearers. My mother therefore was forced to uſe 
« her own induſtry z and while I was ſoothing the ears of the croud, ſhe applied to their 
* pockets, and that generally with ſuch good ſucceſs, that we now began to enjoy a very 
* comfortable ſubſiſtence z and indeed, had we had the leaſt prudence or forecaſt, might have 
« ſoon acquired enough to enable us to quit this dangerous and diſhonourable way of life: 
but I know not what is the reaſon, that money got without labour and ſafety is conſtantly 
+ preſerved, while the produce of danger and eaſe is commonly ſpent as eaſily, and often as 
« wickedly, as acquired. Thus we proportioned our expences rather by what we had than 


+ what we wanted, or even deſired; and on obtaining a conſiderable booty, we have even 
forced nature into the moſt profligate extravagance ; and have been wicked without incli- 


nation.“ 
Wx carried on this method of thievery for a long time without detection: but as fortune 


generally leaves perſons of extraordinary ingenuity in, the lurch at laſt; ſo did ſhe us: for 


* my poor mother was taken in the fact, and together with myſelf, as her accomplice, hur- 
* ricd beſore a magiſtrate.” 

* LuckiLy for us, the perſon who was to be our judge, was the greateſt lover of muſic 
* in the whole city, and had often ſent for me to play to him, for which, as he had given me 
very ſmall rewards, perhaps his gratitude now moved him: bur, whatever was his motive 
he browbeat the informers againit us, and treated their evidence with ſo little favour, . that 
their mouths were ſoon ſtopped, and we diſmiſſed with honour z acquitted, I ſhould ra- 


ther have ſaid : for we were not ſuffered to depart, till I had given the judge ſeveral tunes 


© on the fiddle.” | | 

* We eſcaped the better on this occaſion, becauſe the perſon robbed happened to be a 
poet; which gave the judge, who was a facetious perſon, many opportunities of jeſting. 
He ſaid, poets and muſicians ſhould agree together, ſeeing they had married ſiſters; which 
© he afterwards explained to be the ſiſter arts. And when the piece of gold was produced, 


© he burſt into a loud laugh, and ſaid it muſt be the golden age when poets had gold in their 
© pockets, and in that age there could be no robbers. He made many more jeſts of the ſame. 


© kind, but a {mall taſte will ſuffice.” 


Ir is a common ſaying, that men _ ſhould take warning by any ſignal delivery; but I 


cannot approve the juſtice of it: for to me it ſeems, that the acquittal of a guilty: per- 
+ ſon ſhould rather inſpire him with confidence, and it had this effect on us: f 

© laughed at the law and deſpiſed its puniſhments, which we found were to be eſcaped even 
© againſt poſitive. evidence. We imagined the late example was-rather a warning to the 


* accuſer than the criminal, and accordingly. proceeded in the moſt impudent and flagitious 
manner.“ | 


© AMONG other robberies, one night being admitted by the ſervants into the houſe of an opu- 
© lent prieſt, my mother took an opportunity whilſt the ſervants were dancing to my tunes, 


to convey away a filver veſſel ; this ſhe did without the leaſt ſacrilegious intention: but it 


ſeems the cup, which was a pretty large one, was dedicated to holy uſes, and only borrow- 


ed 


or We now 
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ed by the prieſt on an entertainment which he made for ſome of his brethren. We were 
immediately purſued upon this robbery, (the cup being taken in our poſſeſſion, ) and car- 
<* ried before the ſame magiſtrate, who had before behaved to us with fo much gentleneſs: 
but his countenance was now changed; for the moment the prieſt appeared againſt us, his 
* ſeverity was as remarkable as his candour had been before, and we were both ordered to 
de ſtript and whipr through the ſtreets.” 

Inis ſentence was executed with great ſeverity, the prieft himſelf attending and en- 
< couraging the executioner, which he ſaid he did for the good of our fouls: but though 
our backs were both flea'd, neither my mother's torments nor my own afflicted me ſo 
* much, as the indignity offered to my poor fiddle, which was carried in triumph before 
© me, and treated with a contempt by the muititude, intimating a great ſcorn for the ſcience 
© I had the honour to profeſs ; which, as it is one of the nobleſt inventions of men, and az 
I had been always in the higheſt degree proud of my excellence in it, I ſuffered fo much 
from the ill treatment my fiddle received, that I would have given all my remainder of 
< ſkin to have preſerved it from this affront,” 

* My mother ſurvived the whipping a very ſhort time, and I was now reduced to great 
<« diſtreſs and miſery; till a young Roman of conſiderable rank took a fancy to me, received 
* me into his family, and converſed with me in the utmoſt familiarity. He had a violent 
attachment to mulic, and would learn to play on the fiddle : but through want of genius 
for the ſcience, he never made any conſiderable progreſs. However, I flattered his per- 
* formance, and he grew extravagantly fond of me for ſo doing. Had I continued this be- 
© haviour, I might poſſibly have reaped the greateſt advantages from his kindneſs : but [ 
had raiſed-lis own opinion of his muſical abilities ſo high, that he now began to prefer 
* his {kill to mine, a preſumption I could not bear. One day as we were playing in concert 
- © he was horribly out; nor was it poſſible, as he deſtroyed the harmony, to avoid telling 
him of it. Inſtead of receiving my correction, he anſwered, it was my blunder, and not 
© his, and chat I had miſtaken the key. Such an affront from my own ſcholar was beyond 
© human patience; I flew into a violent paſſion, I flung down my inſtrument in a rage, and 
< ſwore, I was not to be taught muſic at my age. He anſwered with as much warmth, 
nor was he to be inſtrufted by a Rroling fiddler. The diſpute ended in a challenge to 
© play a prize before judges. This wager was determined in my favour : but the purchaſe 
was a dear one; for I loſt my friend by it, who now cewitting me with all his kindneſs, 
with my former ignominious puniſhment, and the deſtitute condition from which J had 
been by his bounty relieved, diſcarded me for ever.” | 

* Wrizz I lived with this gentleman, I became known, among others to Sabina a lad) 


of diſtinction, and who valued herſelf much on her taſte for muſic. She no ſooner heard 


of my being diſcarded, than ſhe took me into her houſe, where I was extremely well 
« cloathed and fed. Notwithſtanding which, my ſituation was far from agreeable : for | 
vas obliged to ſubmit to her conſtant reprehenſions before company; which gave me the 
greater uneaſineſs, becauſe they were always wrong ;; nor am I certain that ſhe did not 
dy theſe. provocations contribute to my death: for as experience had taught me to give up 
my reſentment to my bread, fo my paſſhons, for want of outward vent, preyed inwardly 
on my vitals, and _ occaſioned the diſtemper of which I ſicken'd. 

* Tax lady who, amidit all the faults ſhe found, was very fond of me; nay, probably 
Vas the fonder of me the more faults ſhe found ; immediately called in the aid of three 
celebrated phyſicians. The doctors (being well feed,) made me ſeven viſits in three days; 
and two of them were at the door to viſit me the _ time, when being acquainted that 
I I was juſtdead, they ſhook their heads and departed.” 
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« WHEN I came to Minos, he aſked me with a ſmile, whether I had brought my fiddle 
« with me; and receiving an anſwer in the negative, he bid me get about my buſineſs, ſay- 
« ing, it was well for me that the devil was no lover of muſic.“ 


C HAP. XVI. 
The hiſtory of the wiſe man. 


NO W returned to Rome, but in a very different character. Fortune had now al- 
« | lotted me a ſerious part to act. I had even in my infancy a grave diſpoſition, nor was 
IJ ever ſeen to ſmile ; which infuſed an opinion into all about me, that I was a child of great 
« ſolidity : ſome foreſeeing that I ſhould be a judge, and others a biſhop. At two years 
old my father preſented me with a rattle, which I broke to pieces with great indignation. 
© This the good parent, being extremely wiſe, regarded as an eminent ſymptom of my wif- 
dom, and cried out in a kind of extaſy, Well ſaid, boy, I warrayt thou makeſt a great 
man. | . 


Ar ſchool, I could never be perſuaded to play with my mates; not that I ſpent my 


hours in learning, to which I was not in the leaſt addicted, nor indeed had I any talents 


© for it. However, the ſolemnity of my carriage won ſo much on my maſter, who was a 
* moſt ſagacious perſon, that I was his chief favourite, and my example on all occaſions 
vas recommended to the other boys, which filled them with envy, and me with pleaſure : 
but tho? they envied me, they all paid me that involuntary reſpect, which it is the curſe at- 
© tending this paſſion to bear towards its object. 

* | HaD now obtained univerſally the character of a very wiſe young man, which I did 
not altogether purchaſe without pains; for the reſtraint I laid on myſelf in abſtainin 
from the ſeveral diverſions adapted to my years, coſt me many ayearning : but the pride 
© which I inwardly enjoyed in the fancied dignity of my character, made me ſome amends. 
Tavs I. paſt on, without any thing very memorable happening to me, till I arrived 
© at the age of twenty-three; when unfortunately I fell acquainted with a young Neapolitan 
lady, whoſe name was Ariadne. Her beauty was ſo exquiſite, that her firſt Gght made 
* a violent impreſſion on me; this was again improved by her behaviour, which was moſt 
* genteel, eaſy, and affable : laſtly, her converſation compleated the conqueſt. In this ſhe 
* diſcovered a ſtrong and lively underſtanding, with the ſweeteſt and moſt benign temper. 
This lovely creature was about eighteen when I firſt unhappily beheld her at Rome, in a 
* vilitto a relation, with whom I had great intimacy.” As our interviews at firſt were ex- 
* tremely frequent, my paſſions were captivated before I apprehended the leaſt danger; and 
* the ſooner probably, as the young lady herſelf, to whom I conſulted every method of re- 
* commendation, was not diſpleaſed with my being her admirer. 1 

* ARIADNE having ſpent three months at Rome, now returned to Naples, bearing my 
heart with her: on the other hand, I had all the aſſurances conſiſtent with the conſtraint 
under which the moſt perfect modeſty lays a young woman, that her own heart was not en- 
+ tirely unaffected. I ſoon found her abſence gave me an uneaſineſs not eaſy to be born, or to 
* remove. I now firſt applied to diverſions (of the graver ſort, particularly to muſic) bur 


in vain; they rather raiſed my deſires, and heightened my anguiſh. - My paſſion at length 


grew ſo violent, that I began to think of ſatisfying it. As the firſt ſtep to this, I cauti- 
.* ouſly enquired into the circumſtances of Ariadne's parents, with which I was hitherto un- 
* acquainted ; tho indeed, I did not apprehend they were extremely great, notwithſtand- 
* ing the handſome appearance of their daughter at Rome. Upon examination, her for- 


tune exceeded my expectation ; but was not ſufficient to juſtify my marriage with her, in 
Vol. II. Ccc 
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the opinion of the wiſe and prudent. I had now a violent ſtruggle between wiſdom and 
© happinels, in which, after ſeveral grievous pangs, wiſdom got the better. I could by 
© no means prevail with myſelf to ſacrifice that character of profound wiſdom, which | 
had with ſuch uniform conduct obtained, and with ſuch caution hitherto preſerved. 
I therefore reſolved to conquer my affection, whatever it coſt me, and indeed it did not 
colt me a little. 
Wanzl was engaged in this conflict, (for it laſted a long time) Ariadne returned to 
Rome: her preſence was a terrible enemy to my wiſdom, which even in her abfence had 
with great difficulty ſtood its ground, It ſeems (as ſhe hath ſince told me in Elyſium 
with much merriment) I had made the ſame impreſſions on her which ſhe had made on 
me. Indeed, I believe my wiſdom would have been totally ſubdued by this ſurprize, 
had it not cunningly ſuggeſted to me a method of ſatisfying my paſſion without doing 
any injury to my reputation. This was by engaging her privately as a miſtreſs, which 
was at that time reputable enough at Rome, provided the affair was managed with an air 
of ſlyneſs and gravity, tho' the ſceret was known to the whole city. 
© I 1MMEDIATELY ſet about this project, and employed every art and engine to effect it. 
I had particularly bribed her prieſt, and an old female acquaintance and diſtant relation of 
'*- hers into my intereſt: but all was in vain; her virtue oppoſed the paſſion in her breaſt a; 
<* ſtrongly as wiſdom had oppoſed it in mine. She received my propoſals with the utmoſt 
« diſdain, and preſently refuſed to ſee or hear from me any more. 

Sax returned again to Naples, and left me in a worſe condition than before. My days 
] now paſſed with the moſt irkſome uneaſineſs, and my nights were reſtleſs and ſleepleſz. 
« The ſtory of our amour was now pretty public, and the ladies talked of our match as 
certain z but my acquaintance denied their aſſent, ſaying, No, no, he is too wiſe to marry 
ſo imprudently. This their opinion gave me, I own, very great pleaſure: but to ſay the 
truth, ſcarce compenſated the pangs I ſuffered to preſerve it. | 

One day, while I was balancing with myſelf, and had almoſt reſolved to enjoy my 
« happineſs, at the price of my character, a friend brought me word, that Ariadne was 
married. This news ſtruck me to the ſoul, and though I had refolution enough to main- 
© tain my gravity before him, (for which I ſuffered not a little the more) the moment I was 
alone, I threw myſelf into the moſt violent fit of deſpair, and would willingly have parted 
« with wiſdom, fortune, and every thing elſe, to have retrieved her: but that was im- 
« poſſible, and I had now nothing but time to hope a cure from. This was very tedious 
in performing it, and the longer as Ariadne had married a Roman cavalier, was now be- 
come my near neighbour, and I had the mortification of ſeeing her make the beſt of wives, 
and of having the happineſs, which I had loſt, every day before my eyes. | 

« Is I ſuffered ſo much on account of my wiſdom, in having refuſed Ariadne, I was not 
much more obliged to it, for procuring me a rich widow, who was recommended to me 
by an old friend, as a very prudent match, and, indeed, ſo it was; her fortune being ſu- 
'< perior to mine, in the ſame proportion as that of Ariadne had been inferior. I therefore 
'« embraced this propoſal, and my character of wiſdom ſoon pleaded fo effectually for me 
« with the widow, who was herſelf a woman of great gravity and difcretion, that I ſoon ſuc- 
'< ceeded; and as ſoon as decency would permit, (of which this lady was the ſtricteſt obſer- 
ver) we were married, being the ſecond day of the fecond week, of the ſecond year, after 
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ꝛ der huſband's death: for ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought ſome period of time above the year had a 


« great air of decorum. 
« Bur, prudent as this lady was, ſhe made me miſerable. Her perſon was far from be- 
© ing lovely ; but her temper was intolerable. During fifteen years habitation, I never paſſe 
'* a ſingle day without heartily curling her, and the hour in which we came together. 5 
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only comfort I received in the midſt of the higheſt torments, was from continually hear- 
ing the prudence of my match commended by all my acquaintance. | 

« Tavs you ſee in the affairs of love, I bought the reputation of wiſdom pretty dear, 
In other matters, I had it ſomewhat cheaper; not that hypocriſy, which was the price I 
gave for it, gives one no 7 * I have refuſed myſelf a thouſand little amuſements with 
« a feign'd contempt, while I have really had an inclination to them. I have often almoſt 
« choaked myſelf to reſtrain from laughing at a jeſt, and (which was perhaps to myſelf the 
« ieaſt hurtful of all my hypocriſy) have heartily enjoyed a book in my cloſet, which I have 
« ſpoke with deteſtation of in public. To ſum up my hiſtory in ſhort, as I had few ad- 
« yentures worth remembring, my whole life was one conſtant lie; and happy would it 
have been for me, if I could as thoreughly have impoſed on myſelf, as I did on others: 
« for reflection, at every turn, would often remind me I was not ſo wile as people thought 
me; and this conſiderably embittered the pleaſure | received from the public commenda- 
tion of my wiſdom. This ſelf-admonition, like a memento mori or mortalis es, mult be, 
in my opinion, a very dangerous enemy to flattery : indeed, a weight ſufficient to coun- 
« ter-balance all the falſe praiſe of the world. But whether it be, that the generality of 
« wiſe men do not reflect at all, or whether they have, from a conſtant impoſition on others, 
* contracted ſuch a habit of deceit, as to deceive themſelves; I will not determine: it is, 
] believe, moſt certain, that very few wiſe men know themſelves what fools they are, 
more than the world doth, Good gods! could one but ſee what paſſes in the cloſet of 
« wiſdom! how ridiculous a ſight mult it be to behold the wiſe man, who deſpiſes gratify- 
© ing his palate, devouring cuſtard ; the ſober wiſe man with his dram bottle; or, the anti- 
« carnaliſt (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) chuckling over a b—y book or picture, and 
perhaps careſſing his houſe-maid ! 

* But to conclude a character, in which I apprehend I made as abſurd a figure, as in any 
© in which I trod the ſtage of earth, my wiſdom at laſt put an end to itſelf ; that is, occa- 
ſioned my diſſolution, 


© A RELATION of mine in the eaſtern part of the empire, diſinherited his ſon, and left 


* me his heir. This NN in the depth of winter, when I was in my grand climacteric, 


* and had juſt recovered of a dangerous diſeaſe. As I had all the reaſon imaginable to ap- 
* prehend the family of the diſcaſed would conſpire againſt me, and embezzle as much as 
they could, I adviſed with a grave and wiſe friend, what was proper to be done; whether 
© I ſhould go myſelf, or employ a notary on this occaſion, and defer my journey to the 
* ſpring. To ſay the truth, I was moſt inclined to the latter; the rather, as my circum- 
a Karts were extremely flouriſhing, as I was advanced in years, and had not one perſon in 
© the world, to whom I ſhould with pleaſure bequeath any fortune at my death. 

My friend told me, he thought my queſtion admitted of no manner of doubt or de- 
© batez that common prudence abſolutely required my immediate departure; adding, that 
* if the ſame good 2 had happened to him, he would have been already on his journey: 
© for, continued he, a man who knows the world ſo well as you, would be inexcuſable to 
give perſons ſuch an opportunity of cheating you, who, you muſt be aſſured, will be too 
well inclined; and as for — a notary, remember that excellent maxim, Ne facia⸗ 
per alium, quod fieri poteſt per te. I own the badneſs of the ſeaſon, and your very late re- 
* covery are unlucky circumſtances : but a wiſe man muſt get over difficulties, when ne- 
ceſſity obliges him to encounter them. 

* Iwas immediately determined by this opinion. The duty of a wife man made an irre- 
* ſiſtible impreſſion, and I took the neceſſity for granted, without examination. I accord- 
* ingly ſet forward the next morning; very tempeſtuous weather ſoon overtook me; I had 
* not travelled three days before I relapſed into my fever, and died. 
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Is now as cruelly diſappointed by Minos, as I had formerly been happily ſo. I ad- 
vanced with the utmoſt confidence to the gate, and really imagined I ſhould have been 
admitted by the wiſdom of my countenance, even without any queſtions aſked : but this 
s was not my caſe; and to my great ſurprize, Minos, with a menacing voice, called out 
to me Tou Mr. there, with the grave countenance, whither fo faſt, pray? Will you 
© pleaſe, before you move any farther forwards, to give me a ſhort account of your tran(. 
* actions below. I then began, and recounted to him my whole hiſtory, ſtill expecting, at 
the end of every period, that the gate would be ordered to fly open: but I was obliged 
to go quite through with it, and then Minos, after ſome little conſideration, ſpoke to 
me as follows: | | 

Tov, Mr. Wiſeman ; ſtand forth, if you pleaſe. Believe me, Sir, a trip back again 
© to earth, will be one of the wiſeſt ſteps you ever took, and really more to the honour of 
©: your wiſdom, than any you have hitherto taken. On the other fide, nothing could be 
5 ſimpler, chan to endeavour at Elyſium ; for who, but a fool, would carry a commo- 
© dity, which is of ſuch infinite value in one place, into another where it is of none. But 
without attempting to offend your gravity with a JR, you muſt return to the place 
5 from whence you eame: for Elyſium was never de 

Ide happy. a ba) 

Tuts ſentence confounded me greatly, ' eſpecially as it ſeemed to threaten me with car- 
© rying'my wiſdom back again to earth. I told the judge, tho* he would not admit me at 
© the gate, 1 hoped I had committed no crime, while alive, which merited my being wiſe 
any longer. He anſwered me, I muſt take my chance as to that matter, and immedi- 
+ ately we turned our backs to each other. | * | 


© HA f. xvi. 
Julian enters inte the perſon of a king. 


«14 WAS now born at Oviedo in Spain. My father*s name was Veremond, and I 


vas adopted by my uncle, king Alphonfo the chaſte. I don't recollect in all the pil- 


grimages I have made on earth, that I ever paſt a more miſerable infancy than now; 


© being under the utmoſt confinement and reſtraint, and ſurrounded with phyſicians, who 
© were ever doſing me; and tutors, who were continually plaguing me with their inſtruc- 


© tions; even thoſe hours of leiſure, which my inclination would have ſpent in play, were 


© allotred to tedious pomp and ceremony; which at an age wherein I had no ambition to enjoy 
«© the'ſervility of courtiers, enflaved me more than it could the meaneſt of them. However, 
s I:advanced towards manhood, my condition made me fome amends : for the mot 
© beautiful women of their own accord threw out lures for me, and I had the happincſs, 
* which no one of an inferior degree can arrive at, of enjoying the raoſt delicious creatures, 
without the previous and tireſome ceremonies of courtſhip, unleſs with the moſt ſimple, 
young and unexperienced. As for the court ladies, they regarded me rather as men 
do the moſt lovely of the other ſex; and tho? they outwardly retained ſome appearance 


of modeſty, they in reality rather conſidered themſelves as receiving than. conferring 


© favours. | 
+» ANOTHER happineſs Tenjoyed, was in conferring favours of another ſort; for as I was 


extremely good-natured'and generous, fo I had daily opportunities of farisfying thoſe pal- 
Fons. Belides my own princely allowance, which was very bountiful, and with which! 
did many liberal and good actions, Irecommended numberleſs perſons of merit in diitre!s 
to the king's notice, moſt of whom were provided for. * 

| 5 


AI- 


gned for thoſe who are too wiſe to 


© InDeED, I had ſufficiently known my bleſt ſituation at this time, I ſhould have grieved 
© at nothing more than the death of Alphonſo, by, which the burden of government de- 
« yolved upon me: but ſo blindly fond is ambition, and ſuch charms doth it fancy in the 
power, and pomp, and ſplendor of a crown, that though I vehemently loved that king, 
and had the greateſt obligations to him, the thoughts of ſucceeding him obliterated my 


© regret at his loſs, and the wiſh for my approaching coronation, dried my eyes at his 


funeral. 

* Bur my fondneſs for the name of king, did not make me forgetful of thoſe, over 
« whom I was to reign. I conſidered them in the light in which a tender father regards his 
children, as perſons whoſe well-being God had intruſted to my care; and again, in that 
© in which a prudent lord reſpects his tenants, as thoſe on whoſe wealth and grandeur he is 
© to build his own. Both theſe conſiderations inſpired me with the greateſt care for their 
« welfare, and their good was my firſt and ultimate concern. 8 

Tux uſurper Mauregas had impiouſly obliged himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, to pay to the 
Moors every year an infamous tribute of a hundred young virgins: from this cruel and 
© ſcandalous impoſition, I reſolved to relieve my country. Accordingly, when their empe- 
© ror Abderames the ſecond had the audaciouſneſs to make this demand of me, inſtead of 
* complying with it, I ordered his ambaſſadors to be driven away with all imaginable igno- 
* miny, and would have condemned them to death, could I have done ir, without a ma- 
* nifeſt violation of the law of nations. | 

Io raiſed an immenſe army. At the levying of which, I made a ſpeech from my 
* throne, acquainting my ſubjects with the neceſſity, and the reaſons of the war in which I 
* was going to engage: which I convinced them I had undertaken for their caſe and ſafety, 
and not for ſatistying any wanton ambition, or revenging any private pique of my owa. 
They all declared unanimouſly, that they would venture their lives, and every thing dear 
to them in my defence, and in the ſupport of the honour of my crown. Accordingly my 
d levies were inſtantly complete, ſufficient numbers being only left to till the land; church- 
© men, even btſhops — 4 — enliſting themſelves under my banners. 

Tux armies met at Alvelda, where we were diſcomfited with immenſe loſs, and no- 
thing but the lucky intervention of the night could have ſaved our whole army. 

* I RETREATED to the ſummit of a hill, where I abandoned myſelf to the higheſt ago- 
* nies of grief, not ſo much for the danger in which I then ſaw my crown, as for the loſs 
Sof thoſe miſerable wretches, who had expoſed their lives at my command. I could not 
© then avoid this reflection; That if the deaths of theſe people in a war, undertaken ab- 
© ſolutely for their protection, could give me ſuch concern; what horror muſt I have felt, 
© if, like princes greedy of dominion, I had ſacrificed ſuch numbers to my own pride, 
© vanity, and ridiculous luſt of power. 


* AFTER having vented my ſorrows for ſome time in this manner, I began to conſider 


by what means | might poſſibly endeavour to retrieve this misfortune; when refſecting 
on the great number of prieſts | had in my army, and on the prodigious force of ſuper- 
© ſition," a thought luckily ſuggeſted itſelf to me, to counterfeit that St. James had ap- 
© peared to me in a viſion, and had promiſed me the victory. While I was ruminating 
Lon this, the biſhop of Najara came opportunely to me. As I did not intend to com- 
* municate-the ſecret to him, I took another method, and inſtead of anſwering any thing 
the biſhop faid to me, I pretended to talk to St. James, as if he had been really preſent; 
till at length, after having ſpoke thoſe things, which I thought ſufficient,” and thanked 
<the-ſaint aloud for his promiſe of the victory, I turned about to the biſhop, and em- 
* bracing him with a pleaſed countenance, proteſted I did not know he was preſent; and 
© then-informing him of this ſuppoſed viſion, I aſked him, if he had not himſelf ſeen the 
* ſaint?: He anſwered me, he had; and afterwards. proceeded to aſſure. me, chat this ap- 
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© pearance of St. James was entirely owing to his prayers; for that he was his tutelar 
* ſaint. He added, he had a viſion of him a few hours before, when he promiſed him , 
victory over the infidels, and acquainted him at the ſame time of the vacancy of the ſee 
of Toledo. Now this news being really true, tho' it had happened ſo lately, that I had 
not heard of it, (nor, indeed, was it well poſſible I ſhould, conſidering the great diſtance 
c of the way) when I was afterwards acquainted with it, a little ſtaggered me, tho' ſat 
from being ſuperſtitious ; till being informed, that the biſhop had loſt three horſes on a 
late expedition, I was ſatisfied. | N 
Tus next morning, the biſhop, at my deſire, mounted the roſtrum, and trumpeted 
< forth this viſion ſo effectually, which he ſaid he had that evening twice ſeen with his own 
eyes, that a ſpirit began to be infuſed through the whole army, which rendered them ſu- 
< perior to almoſt any force: the biſhop inſiſted, that the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs was giv- 
ing the lie to the ſaint, and a damnable Sin, and he took upon him in his name to pro- 
* miſe them victory. | 
Tus army being drawn out, I ſoon experienced the effect of enthuſiaſm, for having 
* contrived another ſtratagem to ſtrengthen what the biſhop had ſaid, the ſoldiers fought 
more like furies than men. My ſtratagem was this: I had about me a dexterous fellow, 
ho had been formerly a pimp in my amours. Him I dreſt up in a ſtrange antick dreſs, 
< with a pair of white colours in his right hand, a red croſs in his left, and having dif. 
< guiſed him ſo, that no one could know him, I placed him on a white horſe, and order. 
ed him to ride to the head of the army, and cry out, Follow St. James. Theſe words 
« were- reiterated by all the troops, who attacked the enemy with ſuch intrepidity, that 
< notwithſtanding our inferiority of numbers, we ſoon obtained a complete victory. 
Ius biſhop was come up by the time that the enemy was routed, and acquainting 
Tus, that he had met St. James by the way, and that he had informed him of what had 
- © paſt, he added, that he had expreſs orders from the Saint, to receive. a conſiderable 
< ſum for his uſe, and that a certain tax on corn and wine ſhould be ſettled on his church 
for ever; and laſtly; that a horſeman's pay ſhould be allowed for the future to the Saint 
5 himſelf, of which he and his ſucceſſors were appointed receivers. The army received 
< theſe demands with ſuch acclamations, that I was obliged to comply with them, as [ 
_ <, could by no means diſcover the impoſition, nor do I believe I ſh have- gained any 
credit if I had; | 43461 | | 
Ina now done with the ſaint, but the biſhop had not; for about a week afterwards, 
lights were ſeen in a wood near where the battle was fought ; and in a ſhort time after- 
< wards, they diſcovered his tomb at the ſame place. Upon this, the biſhop made me a 
< viſit, and forced me to go thither to build a church to him, and largely endow it. Ina 
* word, the good man ſo plagued me with miracle after miracle, that I was forced to 
make intereſt with the pope to convey him to Toledo, to get rid of him. 
Zur to proceed to other matters. There was an inferior officer, who had behaved 
very bravely in the battle againſt the Moors, and had received ſeveral wounds, who ſo- 
<. licited me for preferment :; which I was about to confer on him, when one of my mini- 
< ters eame to me in a fright; and told me, that he had promiſed the poſt I deſigned for 
© this man to the ſon of count Alderedo; and that the count, who was a powerful perſon, 
< would be greatly diſobliged at the refuſal, as he had ſent for his ſon from ſchool to take 
© polkfſion of it. I was obliged to agree with my miniſter's reaſons, and at the ſame time 
recommended the wounded ſoldier to be preferred by him, which he faithfully promiſed 
© he would: but I met the poor wretch ſince in Elyſium, who informed me he was atte- 
<. wards ſtarved to death. | | | 
„ 10 | | 7 © Noxz, 
This filly ſtory is told as a | (i. e. Hat St. Jam appeared in the manner this fellow is de 
fcribed) by Mariana, L. 7. f. 78. : L * 
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Nong, who hath not been himſelf a prince, nor any prince, till his death, can con- 
« ceive the impoſitions daily put on them by their favourites and miniſters ; ſo that prin- 
« ces are often blamed for the faults of others. The count of Saldagne, had been long 
« confined in priſon, when his ſon D. Bernard del Carpio, who had performed the greateſt 
actions againſt the Moors, entreated me as a reward for his ſervice, to grant him his fa- 
« ther's liberty. The old man's puniſhment had been ſo tedious, and the ſervices of the 
« young one ſo ſingularly eminent, that I was very inclinable to grant the requeſt : but 
my miniſters ſtrongly oppoſed it. They told me, My glory demanded revenge for the diſbo- 
© nour offered to my family ; that ſo poſitive @ demand carried with it rather the air of menace 
© than entreaty. That the vain detail of his ſervices, and the recompence due to them, was an 
« injurious reproach, That to grant what bad been ſo haughtily demanded, would argue in the 
© monareb both weakneſs and timidity; in a word, that to remit the puniſhment inflicted by my 
* predeceſſors, would be to condemn ibeir judgment. Laſtly, one told me in a whiſper, bis whole 
' family are enemies to your bouſe. By theſe means the miniſters prevailed. The young lord 
took the refuſal. ſo ill, that he retired from court, and abandoned himſelf to deſpair, 
* whilſt the old one languiſhed in priſon. By which means, as I have ſince diſcovered, I 
* loſt the uſe of two of my beſt ſubjects. 

Jo confeſs the truth, I had by means of my miniſters conceived a very unjuſt opi- 
nion of my whole people, whom I fancied to be daily conſpiring againſt me, and to en- 
* tertain the moſt diſloyal thoughts; when in reality (as I have known ſince my death) 
they held me in univerſal reſpect and eſteem. This is a trick, I believe, too often played 
* with ſovereigns, who, by ſuch means, are prevented from that open intercourſe with 
their ſubjects, which as it would greatly endear the perſon of tha prince to the people, ſo 
might it often prove dangerous to a miniſter, who was conſulting his own intereſt only at 
the expence of both. I believe I have now recounted to you the moſt material paſſages of 
mp lite ; for, I aſſure you, there are ſome incidents in the lives of kings not extremely 
worth relating, Every thing which paſſes in their minds and families, is not attended 
with the fplendor which ſurrounds their throne: indeed, there are ſome hours wherein the 
naked king and the naked cobler can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 

Had it not been, however, for my ingratitude to Bernard del Carpio, I believe this 
' would have been my laſt pilgrimage on earth: for, as to the ſtory of St. James, I 
thought Minos would have burſt his ſides at it: but he was ſo diſpleaſed with me on 
* the other account, that, with a frown, he cried out, Get thee back again, king. Nor 
* would he ſuffer me to ſay another word. | 


| 


CH A P. XVIII. 
Julian paſſes into a fool. 


HE next viſit I made to the world, was performed in France, where I was born 
J in the. court of Lewis III. and had afterwards the honour to be preferred to be 
fool to the prince, who was ſurnamed Charles the Simple. But in reality, I know nor 
* whether I might ſo properly be ſaid to have acted the fool in his court, as to have made 
' fools of all others in it. Certain it is, I was very far from being what is generally un - 
derſtood by that word, being a moſt cunning, defigoing, arch knave. I knew very well 
* the folly of my maſter, and of many others, and how to make my advantage of this 
knowledge. 1 was as dear to Charles the Simple, as the player Paris was to Domitian, 
' and, like him, beſtowed all manner of offices and honours on whom I pleaſed; This 
: rey me a great number of followers among the courtiers, who really miſtook me — a 
5 | * Tool, 
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fool, and yet flattered my underſtanding. There was particularly in the court a fellow, 
who had neither honour, honeſty, ſenſe, wit, courage, beauty, nor indeed any one good 
« quality either of mind or body, to recommend him: but was at the ſame time, perhaps, 
as cunning a monſter as ever lived. This gentleman took it into his head to liſt under 
| my banner, and purſued me ſo very aſſiduouſiy with flattery, conſtantly reminding me 
of my good ſenſe, that I grew immoderately fond of him: for tho* flattery is not moſt 
Judiciouſſy applied to qualities which the perſons flattered' poſſeſs, 'yet as, notwithſtand- 
ing my being well affured of my own parts, I paſt in the whole court for a fool, this 
© flattery was a very ſweet morſel to me. I therefore got this fellow preferred to a biſhopric, 
but I loſt my flatterer by it : for he never afterwards ſaid a civil thing to me. 

I never baulked my imagination for the groſſneſs of the reflection on the character of 
the greateſt noble, nay. even the king himſelf ;} of which I will give you a very bold 
<* inſtance. One day, his ſimple majeſty told me, he believed I had ſo much power, that 
bis people looked on me as the king, and himſelf as my fool. At this I pretended 16 
be angry as with an affront. © Why, how now, ſays the king; Are you aſhamed of be- 
ing a king? No, Sir, ſays I, but I am deviliſhly aſhamed. of my fool. | 

HxRERT, earl of Vermandois, had by my means been reſtored to the favour of The 

Simple, (for fo I uſed always to call Charles.) He afterwards prevailed with the king 

to take the city of Arras from earl Baldwin, by which means Hebert, in exchange for 
< this city, had Peronne reſtored to him by count Altmar. Baldwin came to court, in 
< order to procure the reſtoration of his city; but, either through pride or ignorance, 
_© neglected to apply to me. As I met him at court during his ſolicitation, I told 

© him he did not apply the right way; he anfwered roughly, he ſhould not aſk a foo“, 
advice. I replied, I did not wonder at his prejudice ; fince he had miſcarried already 
by following a fool's advice: but I told him, there were fools, who had more interelt 
than that he had brought with him to court. He anſwered me ſurlily, he had no fool 
with him, for that he travelled alone — Ay, my lord, ſays I, I often travel alone, and yer 
they will have it I always carry a fool with me. This raiſed a laugh among the by-(tar- 
. © ders, on which he gave me a blow. I immediately complained of this uſage to The 
Simple, who diſmiſſed the earl from court with very hard words, inſtead of granting 
< him the favour he ſolicited. "IS 9 SEAT} 
lou you theſe rather as a ſpecimen of my intereſt and impudence than of my wit; 
© andeed my jeſts were commonly more admired than they ought to be: for, perhaps, | 
was not in reality much more a wit than a fool. But with the latitude of unbounded 

© ſcurrility, it is eaſy enough to attain the character of wit, eſpecially in a court, where, a 
all perſons hate and envy one another heartily, and are at the ſame time obliged by the 

< conſtrained behaviour of civility to profeſs the greateſt liking, fo it is, and muſt be uon. 
_ © 'derfully pleaſant to them to ſee the follies of their acquaintance expoſed by a third per- 

* ſon. Beſides, the opinion of the court is as uniform as the faſhion, and is always guid- 

ed by the will of the prince or of the favourite. I doubt not that Caligula's horſe was 

«| univerſally held in his court to be a good and able conſul. In the fame manner was! 

* univerſally acknowledged to be the wittieſt fool in the world. Every word I ſaid raiſed 

* Javghter, and was held to be a jeſt, eſpecially by the ladies; who ſometimes laughed 

before I had diſcovered my ſentiment, and often repeated that as a jeſt which I did not 

even intend as one. | | u Aim oÞ: ; 

© I was as ſevere on the ladies as on the men; and with the ſame impunity ; but this at 
< laſt coſt me dear: for once having joked the beauty of a lady, whoſe name was Ade- 
<laide,” a favourite of The Simple's ;- ſhe pretended to ſmile and be pleaſed at my Wi 

<. with the reſt of the company; but in reality, ſhe highly reſented it, and endeavoured !0 

* undermine” me with the king. In which ſhe ſo greatly ſucceeded (for what can't a faves: 
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* rite woman do with one who deſerves the ſurname of Simple?) that the king grew every 
day more reſerved to me, and when I attempted any freedom, gave me ſuch marks of 
© his diſpleaſure z that the courtiers (who have all hawk's eyes at a ſlight from the ſove- 
« reign) ſoon diſcerned it: and indeed, had I been blind enough not to have diſcovered 
that I had loſt ground in the Simple's favour, by his own change in his carriage towards 
me, I muſt have found it, nay even felt it, in the behaviour of the courtiers: for, as 
my company was two days before ſolicited with the utmoſt eagerneſs, it was now reject- 
ed with as much ſcorn. I was now the jeſt of the uſhers and pages; and an officer of 
the guards, on whom I was a little jocoſe, gave me a box on the ear, bidding me make 
free with my equals. This very fellow had been my butt for many years, without dar- 
ing to lift his hand againſt me. . | 
| Bur tho! I viſibly perceived the alteration in the Simple, I was utterly unable to make 
: + any gueſs at the occaſion. I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of Adelaide: for, beſides her 
being a very good-humour'd woman, I had often made ſevere jeſts on her reputation, 
. which I had all the reaſon imaginable to believe had given her no offence, But I ſoon 
perceived, that a woman will bear the moſt bitter cenſures on her morals, eaſier than 


e the ſmalleſt reflection on her beauty: for ſhe now declared publicly, that I ought to 
g © be diſmiſſed from court, as the ſtupideſt of fools, and one in whom there was no diver- 
Ir + ſion; and that ſhe wondered how any perſon could have ſo little taſte, as to imagine 1 
in had any wit. This ſpeech was echoed thro? the drawing- room, and agreed to by aſiᷣpre- 
e, + ſent. - Every one now put on an unuſual gravity on their countenance whenever l forke \ 
Id and it was as much out of my power to raiſe a laugh, as formerly it had been for me to 
's © open my mouth without one. | 

dy * WaiLe my affairs were in this. poſture, I went one day into the circle, without my 
el * fool's dreſs. The Simple, who would till ſpeak to me, cried out, So fool, what's the 


* matter now ? Sir, anſwered I, fools are like to be ſo common a commodity at courr, that 


yet I am weary of my coat. How doſt thou mean, anſwered the Simple; whan can make 
in- them commoner now than uſual ?—O, Sir, ſaid I, there are ladies here make your ma- 
he jeſty a fool every day of their lives. The Simple took no notice of my jeſt, and ſeve- 
ing * ral preſent ſaid my bones ought to be broke for my impudence; but it pleaſed the queen, 


* who knowing Adelaide, whom ſhe hated, to be the cauſe of my diſgrace, obtained me 
* of the King, and took me into her ſervice z ſo that I was henceforth called the queen's 
* fool, and in her court received the ſame honour, and had as much wit as I had formerly 
had in the king's. But as the queen had really no power unleſs over her own domeſtics, 
* 1 was not treated in general with that complacence, nor did I receive thoſe bribes and pre- 
* ſents, which bad once fallen to my ſhare. | 

Non did this confined reſpect continue long: for the queen, who had in fact no taſte 


per- for humour, ſoon grew ſick of my ſoolery, and forgetting the cauſe for which ſhe had 
zuide * taken me, neglected me ſo much, that her court grew intolerable to my temper, and 
was 


* broke my heart and died. | 
Mos laughed heartily at ſeveral things in my ſtory, and then telling me, No one 
played the fool in Elyſium, bid me go back again. | | 


Ca bd A.. III. 
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his at Julian appears in the character of a beggar. 

* *T NOW returned to Rome, and was born into a very poor and numerous family, - 

7 * 1 which, to be honeſt with you, procured its livelyhood by begging. This, if you was 

— © never yourſelf of the calling, you do not * COTS to be as regular a trade as 
ol. II * | 7 
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any other; to have its ſeveral rules and ſecrets, or myſteries, which to learn require per. 
* haps as tedious an apprenticeſhip as thoſe of any craft whatever. 

* Taz farit thing we are taught is the countenance miſerable. This indeed nature makey 
much eaſier to ſome than others: but there are none who cannot accompliſh it, if they 
* begin early enough in youth, and before the muſcles are grown too ſtubborn.” 

Tus ſceond thing is, the voice lamentable. In this qualification too, nature muſt 
have her ſhare in producing the moſt conſummate excellence: however, art will here, az 
* inevery other inftance, go a great way with induſtry and application, even without 
the aſſiſtance of genius ; eſpecially if the ſtudent begins young. 

* THERE are many other inſtructions : but theſe are the moſt conſiderable. The wo. 
men are taught one practice more than the men ; for they are inſtructed in the art of 
+ crying, that is, to have their tears ready on all occaſions: but this is attained very eaſily 
+ by-moſt, Some indeed arrive at the utmoſt perfection in this art with incredible fa. 

«© cility.” 4 | | 
No profeſſion requires a deeper inſight into human nature, than the beggars. Their 
* knowledge of the paſſions of men is ſo extenſive, that I have often thought, it would be 
of no little ſervice to a- politician to have his education among them. Nay, there is 2 
much greater analogy between theſe two characters than is imagined : for both concur in 
their Grit and grand prineiple, it being equally their buſineſs to delude and impoſe on 

«mankind. It muſt be confeſs*d, that they differ widely in the degree of advantage, 
* which they make by their deceit: for, whereas the beggar is contented with a little, the 
s politician leaves but a little behind. | 

A very great Engliſh philoſopher hath remarked our policy, in taking care never to 
5 addreſs any one with a title inferior to what he really claims. My father was of che ſame 


_ . © opinion: forl remember when I was a boy, the pope happening to paſs by, I attended 


_ + him wich pray Sir; for God's fake, Sir; for the Lord's fake, Sirz—To which he an- 
+ ſwered gravely, ſirrah, firrah, you eught to be whipt, for taking the Lord's name in 
* vainz and in vain it was indeed, for he gave me nothing. My father over-hearing 
this, took his advice and whipt'me very ſeverely. While I was under correction, I pro- 
miſed often never to take the Lord's name in vain any more. My father then ſaid, 
child, 1 do not whip you for taking his name in vain : I whip you for not calling th: 
_ * popehis holineſs.” | | 
* Is all men were ſo wiſe and good to follow the clergy's example, the nuſance of beg. 
gars would ſoon be removed. I do not remember to have been above twice relieved by 
them during my whole ſtate of beggary. Once was by a very well-looking man, who 
gave me a ſmall piece of ſilver, and declared, he had given me more than he had left him- 
$ Ref the other was by a ſpruce young fellow, who had that very day firſt put on his robes, 
« whom I attended with pray, reverend Sir, good reverend Sir, conſider your cloth. He 
.< anſwered, I do, child, conſider wy office, and I hope all of our cloth do the ſame. He 
then threw down ſome money, and ſtrutted off with great dignity.” 
MWirn the women, I had one general formulary : Sweet pretty lady, God bleſs your 
* ladyſhip, God bleſs your handſome face. This generally ſucceeded ; but I obſerved, 
the ugher the woman was, the furer I was of ſucceſs.” 
* IT was a conſtant maxim among us, that the greater retinue any one travelled with, 
' © the leſs expectation we might promiſe ourſelves from them; but whenever we ſaw a ve- 
8 _ with 2 fingle, or no ſervant, we imagired our booty ſure, and were ſeldom de- 
* ceived,” | | 
* Ws obſerved great difference introduced by time and circumſtance in the ſame perſon : 
+ for inſtance, a loling gameſter is ſometimes generaus; but from a winner, you will as 
eaſily obtain his ſoul, as a ſingle groat. A lawyer travelling from his country ſeat to his 
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clients at Rome, and a phyſician going to viſit a patient, were always worth aſking: but 
* the ſame on their return were (according to our cant phraſe) untouchable.” 
Tn moſt general, and indeed, the trueſt maxim among us, was, that thoſe who poſ- 
« ſeſs'd the leaſt were always the readieſt to give. The chief art of a beggarman is there- 
fore to diſcern the rich from the poor, which, tho' it be only diſtinguiſhing ſubſtance 
| from ſhadow, is by no means attainable without 4 pretty good capacity, and a vaſt de- 
| « gree of attention: for theſe two are eternally induſtrious in endeavouring to counterfeit 
each other. In this deceit, the poor man is more heartily in earneſt to deceive you, than 
« the rich; who amidſt all the emblems of poverty which he puts on, ſtill permits ſome 
© mark of his wealth to ſtrike the eye. Thus, while his apparel is not worth a groat, his 
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‚ « finger wears a ring of value, or his pocket a gold watch. In a word, he ſeems rather 
ö © to affect 2 to inſult, than impoſe on you. Now the poor man, on the contrary, is 
very ſincere in his deſire of paſſing for rich; but the eagerneſs of this deſire hurries 


© him to over- act his part, and he betrays himſelf, as one who is drunk by his overacted 
r © ſobriety. Thus, inſtead of being attended by one ſervant well mounted, he will have 
d two; and not being able to purchaſe or maintain a ſecond horſe of value, one of his ſer- 
1 © yants at leaſt is mounted on a hired raſcallion. He is not contented to go plain and 
1 © neat in his clothes; he therefore claps on ſome taudry ornament, and what he adds 
n to the fineneſs of his veſtment, he detracts from the fineneſs of his linnen. Without de- 
. * ſcending into more minute particulars, I believe 1 may aſſert it as an axiom of indubi- 
e © table truth, that whoever ſhews you he is either in himſelf, or his equipage, as gaudy 

© as he can, convinces you he is more ſo than he can afford. Now whenever a man's 


0 * expence exceeds his income, he is indifferent in the degree; we had therefore nothing 
e * more to do with ſuch, than to flatter them with their wealth and ſplendor, and were al- 
d * ways certain of fucceſs.* | ' 

1- * THERE is, indeed, one kind of rich man, who is commonly more liberal, gamely, 
n * where riches ſurprize him as it were, in the midſt of poverty and diſtreſs, the conſe- 


©. quence of which is, I own, ſometimes exceſſive avarice; but oftener extreme prodigality. 
* ] remember one of theſe, who having received a pretty large ſum of money, gave me, 
* when I begged an obolus, a whole talent; on which his friend having reproved him, he 
'-anſwered with an oath, why not? Have I not fifty left? . 

* Tux life of a beggar, if men eſtimated things by their real eſſence, and not by their 
* outward falſe appearance, would be, perhaps, a more deſirable ſituation than any of 
© thoſe, which ambition perſuades us with ſuch difficulty, danger, and often villainy, to 
* aſpire to, The wants of a beggar are commonly as chimerical as the abundance of a 
* nobleman z for beſides vanity, which a judicious beggar will always apply to with won- 
© derful efficacy, there are in reality very few natures ſo hardened, as not to compaſſionate 
poverty and diſtreſs, when the predominancy of ſome other paſſion doth not prevent 
them. | | 

Tuns is one happineſs which attends money got with eaſe, namely, that it is never 
© hoarded ; otherwiſe, as we have frequent opportunities of growing rich, that canker 
* care might prey upon our quiet, as it doth on others: but our money ſtock we ſpend as 
* faſt as we acquire it; uſually at leaſt, for I ſpeak not without exception; thus it gives us 
* mirth only, and no trouble. Indeed, the luxury of our lives might introduce diſeaſes, 
did not our daily exerciſe prevent them. This gives us an appetite and reliſh for our 
* dainties, and at the ſame time, an antidote againſt the evil effects, which floth united 
' with luxury, induces on the habit of a human body. Our women we enjoy with ex- 
* taſies, at leaſt equal to what the greateſt men feel in their embraces. I can, I am affured, 
' ſay of myſelf, that no mortal could reap more perfect happineſs from the render paſſion, 
than my fortune had decreed me. I married a charming young woman for love, the 
vas the daughter of a neighbouring beggar, who with an improvidence too often _. 
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| ſpent a very large income which he procured by his profeſſion, ſo that he was able to 


give her no fortune down; however, at his death, he left her a very well-accuſtomed 
> — ſicuated on the fide of a ſteep hill, where travellers could not immediately 
, Eſcape from us, and a garden adjoining, being the 28th part of an acre, well planted. 
of She made the beſt of wives, bore me nineteen children, and never failed, unleſs on her 
lying in, which generally laſted three days, to get my ſupper ready, againſt my return 
2 home in an evening; this being my favourite meal, and at which I, as well as my whole 
family, greatly bed ourſelves; the principal ſubject of our diſcourſe, being generally 

the boons we had that day obtained, on which occaſions laughing at the folly of the 
- donors, made no inconſiderable part of the entertainment: for whatever might be their 
motive for giving. we conſtantly imputed our ſucceſs to our having flattered their vanity, 
or over-reached their underſtanding.” | 

Bur, perhaps, I have dwelt too long on this charadter; I ſhall conclude therefore 
© with telling you, that aſter a life of 102 years continuance, during all which I had never 
* known-any ſickneſs or infirmity, but that which old age neceſſarily induced, I at laſt, 
without the leaſt pain, went out like the ſnuff of a candle.” 

Mios having heard my hiſtory, bid me compute, if I could, how many lyes I had 
told in my life. As we are here, by a certain fated neceſſity, obliged to confine ourſclves 
to truth, I anſwered, I believed about 50,000,000. He then replied with a frown, 
can ſuch a wretch conceive any hopes of entering Elyſium? I immediately turned 
about, and, upon the whole, was rejoiced at his not calling me back.” 


an ee A. 
Julian performs the part of a ſtateſman. 


I was now my fortune to be horn of a German Princeſs ; but a man-midwife pul- 
6 1 ling my head off, in delivering my mother, put a ſpeedy end to my princely life.“ 

* SPIRITS, who end their lives before they are at the age of five years, are immediately 
ordered into other bodies; and it was now my fortune to perform ſeveral infancies, be- 

fore I could again entitle myſelf to an examination of Minos.“ 

Arx length I was deſtined once more to play a conſiderable part on the ſtage. I was 
* born in England, in the reign of Etheldred Il; My father's name was Ulnoth. Ie 
* was carl or thane of Suſſex; I was afterwards known by the name of earl Goodwin, and 
began to make a conſiderable figure in the world, in the time of Harold Harefoot, whom 
I procured to be made king of Weſſex, or the Weſt Saxons, in prejudice of Hardica- 


- © nute, whoſe mother Emma endeavoured afterwards. to ſet another of her ſons on the 


* throne: but I circumvented her, and communicating her deſign to the king, at the ſame 


time acquainted him with a project, which I had formed for the murder of theſe two young 


c princes, Emma had ſent for theſe her ſons from Normandy, with the king's leave, whom 
* ſhe had deceived by her religious behaviour, and pretended neglect of all worldly affairs; 
© but I prevailed. with Harold to invite theſe princes to his court, and put them to death. 
The prudent mother ſent only Alfred, retaining Edward to herſelf, as ſhe ſuſpected my 
* ill deſigns, and thought I ſhould not venture to execute them on one of her ſons, while ſhe 
8 ſecured. the other: but ſhe was deceived, for I had no ſooner Alfred in my poſſeſſion, than 
« 1, cauſed him to be conducted to Ely, where I ordered his eyes to be put out, and after- 
«* wards to be confined in a monaſtery.” | ; | 
Tui was one of thoſe cruel. expeGients, which great men ſatisſy themſelves well in 
« executing, by concluding them to be neceſſary to the ſervice of their prince, who 1s the 
s ſupport of their ambition,” | | 
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-« Epwa&D, the other ſon of Emma, eſcaped again to Normandy z whence, after the 
death of Harold and Hardicanute, he made no ſcruple of applying to my protection and 
< favour,. tho* he had before proſecuted me with all the vengeance he was able, for the 
murder of his brother: but in all great affairs, private relation muſt yield to public in- 
« tereſt. Having therefore concluded very advantageous terms for myſelf with him, I made 
no ſcruple of patronizing his cauſe, and ſoon placed him on the throne. Nor did I con- 
© ceive the leaſt apprehenſion from his reſentment, as I knew my power was too great for 
him to encounter.” Ine | 

* AMoNG' other ſtipulated conditions, one was to marry my daughter Editha. This 
Edward conſented to with great reluctance, and I had afterwards no reaſon to be pleaſed 
« with it: for it raiſed her, who bad been my favourite child, to ſuch an opinion of great- 
© nels, that inſtead of paying me the uſual reſpect, ſhe frequently threw in my teeth, (as 
often at leaſt as I gave her any admonition) that ſhe was now a queen, and that the charac- 
ter and title of father merged in that of ſubject. This behaviour, however, did not cure 
me of my affection towards her, nor leſſen the uneaſineſs, which I atterwards bore on Ed- 
« ward's diſmiſſing her from his bed. f 

Ou thing, which principally induced me to labour the promotion of Edward, was the 
« ſimplicity or weakneſs of that prince, under whom I promiſed myſelf abſolute dominion, 
under another name. Nor did this opinion deceive me: for during his whole reign, my 
* adminiſtration was in the higheſt degree deſpotic, I had every thing of royalty, but the 
© outward enſigns: No man ever applying for a place, or any king of preferment, but to 
me only. A circumſtance, which as it greatly enriched my coffers, ſo it no leſs pampered 
my ambition, and ſatisfied my vanity with a numerous attendance z and I had the pleaſure 
© of ſeeing thoſe, who not only bowed to the king, proſtrating themſelves before me.” 

Ewan the confeſſor, or St. Edward, as ſome have called him in deriſion, I ſuppoſe, 
being a very lilly fellow, had all the faults incident, and almoſt inſeparable, to fools. He 
* married my daughter Editha, from his fear of diſobliging me; and afterwards, out of 
* hatred to me, refuſed even to conſummate his marriage, tho* ſhe was one of the moſt 
beautiful women of her age. He was likewiſe guilty of the baſeſt ingratitude to his mo- 
ther (a vice to which fools are chiefly, if not only liable) and in return for her endeavours 
to procure him a throne in his youth, confined her in a loathſome priſon, in her old age. 
This, it is true, he did by my advice: but as to her walking over nine plowſhares red - hot, 
and giving nine manors, when ſhe had not one in her poſſeſſion, there is not a ſyllable of 
© veracity in it. | | | >» | 

Tur firſt great perplexity I fell into, was on the account of my ſon Swane, who had 
© deflowered the abbeſs of Leon, fince called Leominſter in Herefordſhire. . After this fact, 
© he retired into Denmark, whence he ſent to me, to obtain his pardon. The king at firſt 
© refuſed it ; being moved thereto, as I afterwards found, by ſome churchmen, particularly 
* by one of his chaplains, whom I had prevented from obtaining a biſhoprick. - Upon this, 
my ſon Swane invaded the coaſts with ſeveral ſhips, and committed many outragious cruel- 
ties 3 which, indeed, did his buſineſs, as they ſerved me to apply to the fear of this king, 
* which I had long fince diſcovered to be his predominant paſſion. And at laſt; he who had 
* refuſed pardon to his firſt offence, ſubmitted ro give it him, after he had committed many 
other more monſtrous crimes; by which his pardon loſt all grace to the offended, and re- 
* ceived double cenſure from all others.“ | Da 01 | | 

Tux king was greatly inclined to the Normans, had created a Norman archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and had heaped extraordinary favours on him. I had no other objection to 
this man, than that he roſe without my aſſiſtance; a cauſe of diſlike, which in the reign 
© of great and powerful favourites, hath often proved fatal to the perſons who have given 
it, as the per ſons thus raiſed, inſpire us conſtantly with jealouſies and apprehenſions. For 
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when we promote any one ourſelves, we take effectual care to preſerve ſuch an aſcendant 
over him, that we can at any time reduce him to his former degree, ſhould he dare to act 


in oppoſition to our wills: for which reaſon we never ſuffer any to come near the 


prince, but ſuch as we are aſſured it is impoſſible ſnould be capable of engaging or im- 
© proving his affection; no prime - miniſter, as L apprehend, eſteeming him 

* while any other ſhares the ear of his prince, of whom we are as jealous as the fondeſt hu. 
© band can be of his wife. Whoever, therefore, can approach him by any other channel 
than that of ourſel ves is in our opinion a declared enemy, and one whom the firſt prin- 
* ciples of policy oblige us to demoliſh with the utmoſt expedition. For the affection of 


© Kings is as precarious as that of women, and the only way to ſecure either to ourſelves, is 


to keep all others from them. | 
Hut the archbiſhop did not let matters reſt on ſuſpicion. He ſoon gave open proofs of 
© his intereſt with the confeſſor, in procuring an office of ſome importance for one Rollo, 


© a Roman of mean extraction, and very deſpicable parts. When I repreſented to the king. 
the indecency of conferring ſuch an honour on ſuch a fellow, he anſwered me, that he was 


© the archbiſnop's relation. Then, Sir, replied I, he is related to your enemy. N othing 
more paſt at that time: but I ſoon perceived by the archbiſhop's behaviour, that the king 


© had acquainted him with our private diſcourſe, a ſufficient atlurance of his confidence in 
him, and neglect of me. 


* Tax favour of princes, when once loſt, is recoverable only by the gaining a ſituation 


which may make you terrible to them. As I had no doubt of having loſt all credit with 
this king, which indeed had been originally founded and conſtantly ſupported by his fear, 
< ſo I took the method of terror to regain it. . & 1 

Tux earl of Boulogne coming over to viſit the king, gave me an opportunity of 


4 breaking out into open oppoſition: for as the carl was on his return to France, one of his 


< ſervants,” who was ſent before to procure lodgings at Dover, and inſiſted on having them 


in the houſe of a private man in ſpite of the owner's teeth, was, in a fray, which enſued, 


* Killed on the ſpot ; and the earl himfelf arriving there ſoon after, very narrowly eſcaped 


with his life. The earl, enraged at this affront, returned to the king at Glouceſter, with 


loud complaints and demands of ſatisfaction. Edward conſented to his demands, and or- 


dered me to chaſtiſe the rioters, who were under my government as earl of Kent: but 


* inſtead of obeying theſe orders, 1 anſwered with ſome warmth, that the Engliſh were not 
© uſed to puniſh people unheard ; nor ought their Nights and privileges to be violated : that 
the accuſed ſhould be firſt ſummoned ; if guilty, ſhould make ſatisfaction both with body 
and eſtate ; but if innocent, ſhould be diſcharged. Adding, with great ferocity, that as 
earl of Kent it was my duty to protect thoſe under my government againſt the inſults of 
«* foreigners. | Ty $5 

Tunis accident was extremely lucky, as it gave my quarrel: with the king a popular 
colour; and fo ingratiated me with the people, that when I ſet up my ſtandard, which 
I ſoon aſter did, they readily and chearfully liſted under my banners, and embraced my 
« cauſe, which I perſuaded them was their own : for that it was to protect them againſt 
* foreigners that I had drawn my ſword. The word foreigners with an Engliſhman hath a 
© kind of magical effect, they having the utmoſt hatred and averſion to them, ariſing from 
the cruelties they ſuffered from the Danes, and ſome other foreign nations. No wonder 
therefore they eſpouſed my cauſe, in a quarrel which had fuch a beginning. 
© BvT what may be ſomewhat more remarkable is, that when I afterwards returned to 
England from baniſhment, and was at the head of an army of the Flemiſh, who were pre- 
« paring/to plunder the city of London, I ſtill perſiſted that I was come to defend the En- 
* gliſh from the danger of foreigners, and gained their credit. Indeed, there is no lie ſo 
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< groſs, but it may be impoſed on the people by thoſe whom they eſteem their patrons 
and defenders. | a | 
Tur king ſaved his city by being reconciled to me, and taking again my daughter 
whom he had put away from him; and thus having frightened the king into what con- 
« ceſſions I thought proper, I diſmiſs'd my army and fleet, with which J intended, could 
] not have ſucceeded otherwiſe, to have ſacked the city of London, and ravaged the 
+ whole country. : 
* I was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed in the king's favour, or, what was as well for me, the 
appearance of it, than I fell violently on the archbiſhop. He had of himſelf retired to 
his monaſtery in Normandy ; but that did not content me, I had him formally baniſhed, 
the ſee declared vacant, and then filled up by another. | 
+ I xxJoYED my grandeur a very ſhort time, after my reſtoration to it: for the king 
* hating and fearing me to a very great degree, and finding no means of openly deſtroying 
me, at laſt effected his purpoſe by poifon, and then ſpread abroad a ridiculous ſtory of 
my wiſhing the next morſe] might choak me, if I had had any hand in the death of Alfred; 
and, accordingly, that the next morſel, by a divine judgment, ſtuck in my throat, and 
« performed that office. | 
Tais of a ſtateſman was one of my worſt ſtages in the other world. It is a poſt ſub- 
jected daily to the greateſt danger and inquietude, and attended with little pleaſure, and 
* lelg eaſe. In a word, it is a pill, which, was it not gilded over by ambition, would ap- 
* pear nauſeous and deteſtable in the eye of every one; and perhaps that is one reaſon why 
, Minos ſo greatly compaſſionates the caſe of thoſe who ſwallow it: for that juſt judge told 
me, he always acquited a prime-miniſter, who could produce one ſingle good action in his 
* whole life, let him have committed ever ſo many crimes. Indeed, I underſtood him a 
little too largely, and was ſtepping towards the gate: but he pulled me by the fleeve, and 
telling me, no prime-miniſter ever entered there, bid me go back again; ſaying, he thought 
I had ſufficient reaſon to rejoice in eſcaping the bottomleſs pit, which half my crimes 
* committed in any other capacity would have entitled me to. | 


5 CHAP. XXI. 
Julian's adventures in the poſt of 4 ſoldier. 


* I Was born at Caen in Normandy. My Mother's name was Matilda; as for my fa- 
* | ther, I am not ſo certain: for the good woman on her death-bed aſſured me, ſhe her- 
* {elf could bring her gueſs to no greater certainty, than to five of duke William's captains. 
When I was no more than thirteen (being indeed a ſurpriſing ſtout boy of my age) I en- 
© liſted into the army of duke William, afterwards known by the name of William the 
Conqueror; landed with him at Pemeſey, or Pemſey in Suſſex, and was preſent at 
famous battle of Haſtings. 3 
Ar the firſt onſet, it was impoſſible to deſeribe my conſternation, which was heightened 
* by the fall of two ſoldiers who ſtood by me; but this ſoon abated, and by degrees, as 
my blood-grew warm, I thought no more of my own ſafety, but fell on the enemy with 
great fury, and did a good deal of execution; till unhappily I received a wound in m 
* thigh, which rendered me unable to ſtand any longer, ſo that I now lay among the dead, 
* and was conſtantly expoſed to the danger of being trampled to death; as well by my fel- 
* low-ſoldiers as by the enemy. However, I had the fortune to eſcape it, and continued 
the remaining part of the day, and the night following, on the ground. Sg 
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Tus next morning, the duke ſending out parties to bring off the wounded, I wx 
found almoſt expiring with loſs of blood; notwithſtanding which, as immediate care wx 
taken to dreſs my wounds. Youth and a robuſt conſtitution ſtood my friends, and I re- 
ol 3 after a long and tedious indiſpoſition, and was again able to uſe my limbs and do 
© my « uty. # 1 n 430) | 1 | 

C * ſoon as Dover was taken, I was conveyed thither with all the reſt of the ſick and 
* wounded. Here I recovered of my wound : but fell afterwards into a violent flux, which, 
_ © when it departed, left me ſo weak, that it was long before I could regain my ſtrength. 
And what moſt afflicted me was, that, during, my whole illneſs, when I languiſhed under 
< want as well as ſickneſs, I had daily the mortification to ſee and hear the riots and excel; 
of my fellow-ſoldiers, who had happily eſcaped. ſafe from the battle. 

© I was no ſconer well, than I was ordered into garriſon at Dover caſtle. The officers 

+ here fared very indifferently ; but the private men much worſe. We had great ſcarcity of 
© proviſions, and what was yet more intolerable, were ſo cloſely confined for want of room 
0 _ — us being obliged to lie on the ſame bundle of ſtraw) that many died, and moſt 
« ſickened. | 

* Hzax I had remained about four months, when one night we were alarmed with the 

arrival of the carl of Boulogne, who had come over privily from France, and endeavour- 
ed to ſurpriae the'caſtle. Ihe deſign proved ineffectual :. for the garriſon making a brik 
+ ſally, moſt of his men were tumbled down the precipice, and he returned with a very few 
back to France. In this action however, I had the misfortune to come off with a broken 
armʒ it was ſo ſhattered,. that beſides a great deal of pain and miſery,, which I endured in 
my cure, I was diſabled for upwards of three months. | Fa 
Soon after my recovery, I had contracted an amour with a young woman, whoſc pa. 
rents lived near the garriſon, and were in much better circumſtances than I had reaſon to 
expect ſhould give their conſent to the match... However, as ſhe was extremely fond ot 
* me, (as I was indeed diſtractedly enamoured of her) they were prevailed on to comply 
with her deſires, and the day was fixed for our marriage. | 

* On the evening preceding, while I was exulting with the eager expectation of the hap- 
« pineſs I was the next day to enjoy, I received orders to march early in the morning to- 
« wards Windſor, where a large army was to be formed, at the head of which the king in- 

© tended to march into the Weſt. Any perſon who hath ever been in love, may eaſily ima- 
« gine what I felt in my mind, on receiving thoſe orders; and what ſtill heightened my 
torments was, that the commanding officer would not permit any one to go out of the 
©* garriſon that evening; ſo that I had not even an opportunity of taking leave of my 
beloved. | ' | 

Tus morning came, which was to have put me in the poſſeſſion of my wiſhes; but 
alas I t he ſcene Was now changed, and all the hopes which I had raiſed, were now ſo many 
+: ghoſts to haunt, and furies to torment me. 

Ir vas now the midſt of winter, and very ſevere weather for the ſeaſon ; when we were 
© obliged to make very long and fatiguing marches, in which we ſuffered all the inconve- 
* niencies of cold and hunger. The night in which 1 expected to riot in the arms of my 
.* beloyed miſtreſs, I was obliged to take up with a lodging on the ground, expoſed to the 
incle mencies of a rigid froſt ; nor could I obtain the leaſt comfort of ſleep, which ſhun- 

ged me as its enemy. In ſhort, the horrors of that night are not to be deſcribed, or per- 
haps imagined. They made ſuch an impteſſion on my foul, that I was forced to be dip- 
1 py three times in the river Lethe, to prevent my remembering it in the characters which 
© I afterwards performed in the fleſh. | [ + | 

Here I interrupted: Julian for the firſt time, and told him, no ſuch dipping had happen- 
ed to me in my voyage from one world to the other: but he ſatisfied me by ſay ing, 1 hat 
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« this only happened to thoſe ſpirits which returned into the fleſh, in order to prevent that 
reminiſcence which Plato mentions, and which would otherwiſe cauſe great confuſion in 
« the other world.” 

Hz then proceed as follows: We continued a very laborious march to Exeter, which 
ve were ordered to beſiege. The town ſoon ſurrendered, and his majeſty built a caſtle 
there, which he garriſoned with his Normans, and unhappily I had the misfortune to be 
one of the number. 

* Here we were confined cloſer than I had been at Dover; for as the citizens were ex- 

« tremely diſaffected, we were never ſuffered to go without the walls of the caſtle ; nor in- 
« deed could we, unleſs in large bodies, without the utmoſt danger. We were hkewiſe kept 
* to continual duty, nor could any ſolicitations prevail with the commanding officer to give 
me a month's abſence to viſit my love, from whom I had no opportunity of hearing in 
« all my long abſence. | 

* HowevsR, in the ſpring, the people being more quiet, and another officer of a gent- 
© ler temper, ſucceeding to the principal command, I obtained leave to go to Dover: but 
* alas! what comfort did my long journey bring me? I found, the parents of my darling in 
+ the utmoſt miſery at her loſs: for ſhe had died about a week before my arrival of a con- 
* ſumption, which they imputed to her pining at my ſudden departure. 

* I now fell into the — violent and almoſt raving fit of deſpair. I curſed myſelf, the 
king, and the whole world, which no longer ſeemed to have any delight for me. I threw 
© mylelf on the grave of my deceaſed love, and lay there without any kind of ſuſtenance 
for two whole days. At laſt hunger, together with the perſuaſions of ſome people who 
took pity on me, prevailed with me to quit that fituation, and refreſh myſelf with food. 
They then perſuaded +me to return to my poſt, and abandon a place where almoſt every 
object I ſaw, recalled ideas to my mind, which, as they ſaid, I ſhould endeavour with 
my utmoſt force to expel from it. This advice at length ſucceeded ; the rather, as the 
father and mother of my beloved refuſed to ſee me, looking on me as the innocent but 
* certain cauſe of the death of their only child, 

Tus loſs of one we tenderly love, as it is one of the moſt bitter and biting evils which 
* attends.human life, ſo it wants the lenitive which palliates and ſoftens every other calami- 
ty; I mean that great reliever, hope. No man can be fo totally undone, but that he 
may ſtill cheriſh expectation : but this deprives us of all ſuch comfort, nor can any thing 


; but time alone leſſen it. This however, in moſt minds, is ſure to work a flow bur 
6 effectual remedy. ſo did it in mine: for within a twelvemonth, I was entirely reconciled to 
, my fortune, and ſoon after abſolutely forgot the object of a paſſion! from which I had pro- 
* miſed myſelf ſuch extreme happineſs, and in the diſappointment of which I had experienced 
N * ſuch inconceivable miſery. | 
y Ar the expiration. of the month, I returned to my garriſon at Exeter; where I was no 
© ſooner arrived, than I was ordered to march into the north, to oppoſe a force there levied 
e by the earls of Cheſter and Northumberland. We came to York, where his majeſty 
_ + pardoned the heads of the rebels, and very ſeverely punifhed ſome who were leſs guilty. 
y * It was particularly my lot to be ordered to ſeize a poor man, who had never been out of 
Ne his houſe, and convey him to priſon, I deteſted this barbarity, yet was obliged to exe- ? 
n-  *.cute it; nay, though no reward would have bribed me in a private capacity to have acted 
1 * ſucha part, yet ſo much ſanctity is there in the commands of a monarch, or general to a 
p- * ſoldier, that I per formed it without reluctance, nor had the tears of his wife and family 
ch any prevalence with me. | f | 


Bur this, which was a very ſmall piece of miſchief in compariſon with many of my 
* barbarities afterwards, was however the only one which ever gave me any uneaſineſs: for 
* when the king led us afterward into Northumberland to revenge thoſe people's having 
Vol, II. I Ee e joined 
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© joined with Oſborne the Dane in his invaſion, and orders were given us to commit what 


* ravages we could, | was forward in fulfilling them, and among ſome leſſer cruelties (I 


remember it yet with ſorrow) I raviſhed a woman, murdered a little infant playing in her 
lap, and then burnt. her houſe. In ſhort, for I have no pleaſure in this part of my rela- 
tion, I had my ſhare in all the eruelties exerciſed on thoſe poor wretches; which were ſo 
grievous, that for ſixty miles together, between York and Durham, not a ſingle houſe, 
church, or any. other public or private edifice was left ſtanding. 

* Ws had pretty well devoured the country, when we were ordered to march to the If: 
of Ely, to oppoſe Hereward, a bold and ſtout ſoldier, who had under him a very large 
body of rebels, who had the impudence to riſe againſt their king and conqueror (I tail; 


were ſoon ſubdued : but as I happened (more to my glory than my comfort) to be poſted 
in that part through which Hereward cut his way, I received a dreadful cut on the fore- 
head, a ſecond on the ſhoulder, and was run through the body with a pike. 


© TI LANGUTSHED a long time with theſe wounds, which made me incapable of attending 


© the king into Scotland. However, I was able to go over with him afterwards into Nor- 
mandy, in his expedition againſt Philip, who had taken the opportunity of the troubles 
in England, to invade that province. Thoſe few Normans who had ſurvived their wounds, 
and had remained in the Iſle of Ely, were all-bf our nation who went, the reſt of his ar- 
my being all compoſed of Engliſh. In a ſkirmiſh near the town of Mans, my leg was 
© broke, atid fo ſhattered, that it was forced to be cut off. | 

* 1 was now diſabled from ſerving longer in the army, and accordingly being dil. 


© charged from the ſerviee, I retired to the place of my nativity, where in extreme poverty, 


and frequent bad health from the many wounds I had received, 'F dragged on a miſerable: 
fe to the age of ſixty- three; my only pleaſure being to recount the feats of my youth, 
in which narratives I generally exceeded the truth. | 

I Tr would be tedious and unpleaſant to recount to you the ſeveral miſeries I ſuffered af- 
ter my return to Caen; let it ſuffice, they were fo terrible, that they induced Minos to com- 
« paſſionate me, and, notwithſtanding the barbarities T had. been guilty of in Northumber- 
© land, to ſuffer me to go once more back to earth. | 


CHA P. XXII 
What happened to Julian in the perſon of a taylor. 


8 ORTUNE now ſtationed me in a character, which the ingratitude of mankind 
I bhath put them on ridiculing, tho' they owe to it not only a relief from the inclemen- 
. * cies of cold, to which they would otherwiſe be expoſed, but likewiſe a conſiderable ſatis- 
faction of their vanity. The character I mean, was that of a taylor; which, if we con- 
ider it with due attention, muſt be confeſſed to have in it great dignity and importance. 
For in reality; who conſtitutes the different degrees between men but the taylor? Thc 
prince indeed gives the title, but it is the taylor who makes the man. To his labours 
are owing the reſpect of crouds, and the awe which great men inſpire into their beho!- 
ders, tho theſe are too often-unjuſtly attributed to other motives. Laſtly, the admiration 
of the fair is moſt commonly to be placed to his account. 
I was juſt ſet up in my trade, when I made three ſuits of ſine clothes for king Ste- 
* phen's coronation, - I queſtion whether the perſon who wears the rich coat, hath ſo much 
« pleaſure and vanity in being admired in it, as we taylors have from that admiration; and 
perhaps a philoſopher would fay, he is not ſo well entitled to it. I buſtled on the day ba 
| : =P ' R [3 e 
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now in the fame ſtyle I did then) in defence of their liberties, as they called them. I heſe 
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« the ceremony through the croud, and it was with incredible delight, I heard ſeveral ſay, 
« a3 my clothes walked by, bleſs me, was ever any, thing ſo fine as the carl of Devon- 
« ſhire! Sure he and Sir Hugh Bigot are the two beſt-dreſt men I ever faw. Now both 
« thoſe ſuits were of my making.” | 

« THERE would indeed be infinite pleaſure in working for the courtiers, as they are ge- 
« nerally genteel men, and ſhew one's clothes to the beſt advantage, was it not for one 
« {mall diſcouragement; this is, that they never pay. I ſolemnly proteſt, tho? I loſt almoſt 
« as much by the court in my life as I got by the city, I never carried a ſuit into the latter 
« with half the ſatisfaction which I have done to the former; tho' from that I was certain 
« of ready money, and from this almoſt as certain of no money at all. 

« CoUR TIERS may, however, be divided into two ſorts, very eſſentially different from 
each other; into thoſe who never intend to pay for their clothes; and thoſe who do intend 
« to pay for them, but never happen to be able. Of the latter ſort, are many of thoſe 
young gentlemen whom we equip out for the army, and who are unhappily for us, cut 
< of before they arrive at preferment. This is the reaſon that taylors in time of war are 
« miſtaken for politicians, by their inquiſitiveneſs into the event of battles, one campaign 
very often proving the ruin of half a dozen of us. I am ſure I had frequent reaſon to 
«© curle that fatal battle of Cardigan, where the Welſh defeated ſome of King Stephen's beſt 
« troops, and where many a good ſuit of mine, unpaid for, fell to the ground.” 

« Taz gentlemen of this honourable calling have fared much better in later ages than 
when I was of it: for now it ſeems the faſhion is, when they apprehend their cuſtomer 
is not in the beſt circumſtances, if they are not paid as ſoon as they carry home the ſuit, 
© they charge him in their book as much again as it is worth, and then ſend a gentleman 
« with a ſmall ſcrip of parchment to demand the money. If this be not immediately paid, 
© the gentleman takes the beau with him to his houſe, where he locks him up till the taylor 
is contented : but in my time, theſe — of parchment were not in uſe; and if the beau 
« diliked paying for his clothes, as very often happened, we had no method of compelling 
© him", | 

© In ſeveral of the characters which I have related to you, I apprehend, I have ſome- 
times forgot myſelf, and conſidered myſelf as really intereſted, as I was when I perſonated 
them on earth. I have juſt now caught myſelf in the fact: for I have complained to 
© you as bitterly of my cuſtomers as I formerly uſed to do, when I was the taylor : but in rea- 
' lity, tho' there were ſome few perſons of very great quality, and ſome others, who never 
* paid their debts; yet thoſe-were but a few, and I had a method of repairing this loſs. My 
© cuſtomers I divided under three heads: thoſe who paid ready money, thoſe who paid flow, 
* and thoſe who never paid at all. The firſt of theſe, 1 confidered apart by themſelves, as 
© perſons by whom l got a certain but ſmall profit. The two laſt I lumped together, mak- 
ing thoſe who paid flow, contribute to repair my loſſes by thoſe who did not pay at all. 
Thus upon the whole I was a very inconſiderable loſer, and might have left a fortune to my 
family, had I not launched forth into expences which ſwallowed up all my gains. I had a 
© wife and two children. Theſe indeed I kept frugally enough; for I half ſtarved them: 
but | kept a miſtreſs in a finer way, for whom I had a country houſe, pleaſantly ſituated 
© onthe Thames, elegantly fitted up and neatly furniſhed. This woman might very pro- 

* perly be called my miſtreſs : for ſhe was moſt abſolutely fo, and tho* her tenure was no 
* higher than by my will, ſhe domineered as tyrannically, as if my chains had been rivetted 
in the ſtrongeſt manner. To all this I ſubmitted, not through any adoration of her beauty, 
' which was indeed but indifferent. Her charms conſiſted in little wantonnefles, which ſhe 
* knew admirably well to uſe in hours of dalliance, and which, I believe, are of all things 
* the moſt delightful to a lover,” | | 
| | Eee 2 * SHE 
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'*Sax was ſo profuſely extravagant, that it ſeemed as if ſhe had an actual intent to ruin me. 
This I am fure of, if ſuch had been her real intention, ſhe could have taken no properer 
* way to accompliſh it; nay, I myſelf might appear to have had the fame view: for beſides 
© this extravagant miſtreſs, and my country houſe, I kept likewiſe a brace of hunters, ra- 
«© "ther for that it was faſhionable ſo to do, than for any great delight I took in the ſport, 
© which I very little attended; not for want of leiſure ; for few noblemen had ſo much. 
All the work L ever did was taking meaſure, and that only of my greateſt and beſt cuſty. 
mers. I ſcarce ever cut a piece of cloth in my life, nor was indeed much more able to 
< faſhion a coat than any gentleman in the kingdom. This made a ſkilful fervant too neceſ. 
* ſary to me. He knew I muſt ſubmit to any terms with, or any treatment from him, He 
© knew it was eaſier for him to find another ſuch a taylor as me, than for me to procure ſuch 
another workman as him: for this reaſon, he-exerted the moſt notorious and cruel tyran- 
© ny, ſeldom giving me a civil word; nor could the utmoſt condeſcenſion on my fide, tho 
attended with continual preſents and rewards,. and raiſing his wages, content or pleaſe him, 
In a word, he was as abſolutely my maſter, as was ever an ambitious, induſtrious prime- 

© miniſter over an indolent and voluptuous king. All my other journeymen paid more 
« reſpect to him than to me: for they conſidered! my favour as a neceſſary conſequence of 
obtaining his.” | 


* Tarxse were the moſt remarkable occurrences while I afted this part. Minos heſitated 


a few moments, and then bid me get back again, without aſſigning any reaſon,” 


e H A P. XXIII 
' The life of alderman Julian. 


** NOW reviſited England, and, was born at London. My father was one of the ma- 
8 1 giſtrates of that city. He had eleven children, of whom I was the eldeſt. He had 
great ſucceſs in trade, and grew extremely rich, but the largeneſs of his family rendered i: 
< impoſſible for him to leave me a fortune ſufficient to live well on, independent of bufinels, 
I was accordingly: brought up to be a fiſhmonger : in which capacity, I myſelf afterwards 
acquired very conſiderable wealth.* | 

The ſame diſpoſition of mind, which in princes is called ambition, is in ſubjects named 
faction. To this temper I was greatly addicted from my youth. I was, while a boy, 
« a great partizan of prince John's againſt his brother Richard, during the latter's abſence 
in the holy war, and in his captivity. I was no more than one and twenty, when [ firſt 
began to make political ſpceches in publick, and to endeavour to foment diſquietude 
and diſcontent in the city. As I was pretty well qualified for this office, by a great fluen- 
ey of words, an harmonious accent, a graceful delivery, and above all, an invincible al- 


+ © ſurance, I had ſoon acquired ſome reputation among the younger citizens, and ſome of 
_ © © the weaker and more inconſiderate of a riper age. This co-operating with my own natu- 


' © ral vanity, made me extravagantly proud and ſupercilious. I ſoon began to-eſteem my- 
«. ſelf a man of ſome conſequence, and to overlook perſons every way my ſuperiors.” 


Tux famous Robin Hood, and his companion Little John, at this time made a con- 
. » © fiderable figure in Yorkſhire. I took upon me to write a letter to the former, in the 
name of the city, inviting him to come to London, where I. affured him of very good recep- 


tion, ſignifying to him my own great weight and conſequence, and how much I had dil- 


» 64 4 the citizens in his favour. Whether he received. this letter or no, I am not certain: 
« 


t he never gave me any anſwer to it. | 5 | 
A LITTLE afterwards, one William Fitz-Oſborn, or, as he was nicknamed, William 


* Long-Beard, began to make a figure in the city. He was a bold and ani mpudent NW, 
| « and 
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© and hadraiſed himſelf to great popularity with the rabble, by pretending to eſpouſe their cauſe 
« againſt the rich, I took this man's part, and made a public oration in his favour, ſetting 
« him forth as a patriot, and one who had embarked in the cauſe of liberty: for which ſer- 
vice he did not receive me with the acknowledgments I expected. However, as I thought 
I ſhould eaſily gain the aſcendant over this fellow, I continued ſtill firm on his fide, till 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with an armed force, put an end to his progreſs: for he 
« was ſeized in Bow church, where he had taken refuge, . and. with nine of his accomplices 
« hanged in chains.“ 

IxSscAED narrowly myſelf: for I was ſeized in the ſame church with the reſt, and as I 
had been very conſiderably engaged in the enterprize, the archbiſhop was inclined to make 
me an example: but my father's merit, who had advanced a conſiderable ſum to queen 
Eleanor, towards the king's ranſom, preſerved me.“ 

Tus conſternation my danger had occaſioned, kept me ſome time quiet, and I applied 
© myſelf very aſſiduouſly to my trade. Tinvented all manner of methods to enhance the 
price of fiſh, and made uſe of my utmoſt endeavours to engroſs as much of the buſineſs 
as poſſible in my own hands. By theſe means I acquired a ſubſtance, which raiſed me to 
« ſome little conſequence in the city: but far from elevating me to that degree, which I had 
formerly flattered myſelf with poſſeſſing, at a time when I was totally inſignificant : for 
© in a trading ſociety, money mult at leaſt tay the foundation of all power and intereſt.” 

Bur as it hath been remarked, that the ſame ambition which ſent Alexander into Aſia, 
brings the wreſtler on the green; and as this ſame ambition is as incapable as quickſilver 
« of lying ſtill: ſo I, who was poſſeſſed, perhaps, of a ſhare equal to what hath fired the 
© blood of. any of the heroes of antiquity, was no leſs reſtleſs, and diſcontented with eaſe and 
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* quiet. My firſt endeavours were to make myſelf head of my company, which Richard I: 
* had juſt publiſhed, and ſoon afterwards I procured myſelf to be cholen alderman.” : | 
Orosz rio is the only ſtate, which can give a ſubje& an opportunity of exerting the | 
: * diſpoſition I was poſſeſſed of. Accordingly king John was no ſooner ſeated on his throne, = 
| than I began to oppoſe his meaſures, whether right or wrong. It is true that monarch had | 
- * faults enow. He was ſo abandoned to luſt and luxury, that he addicted himfelf to the a ; 
. © moſt extravagant exceſſes in both, while he indolently ſuffered the king of France to rob 1 ; 
$ * him of almoſt all his foreign dominions : my oppoſition therefore was juſtifiable enough, | 
* and if my motive from within had been as good as the occaſion from without, I ſhould Ky 
have had little to excuſe : but in truth, I ſought nothing but my own preferment, by mak- * 
8 ing myſelf formidable to the king, and then ſelling to him the intereſt of that party, by | 
e © whoſe means I had become ſo. Indeed, had the public good been my care, however, | 
ſt  zealouſly I might have oppoſed the beginning of his reign, I ſhould have not ſcrupled to |, 
e end him my -utmoſt aſſiſtance in the ſtruggle between him and pope Innocer.t the third, | 
1- © in which he was fo manifeſtly in the right; nor have ſuffered the inſolence of that pope, | 
l © and the power of the king of France, to have compelled him in the iſſue baſely to reſign ; 
of + his crown into the hands of the former, and receive it again as a vaſſal ; by means of which | 
1— * acknowledgment the pope aftewards claimed this kingdom as a tributary. fie to be held. 
j- + of the papal chair. A claim which occaſioned great uneaſineſs to many. ſubſequent prin- 
© ces, and brought numberleſs calamities on the nation.” | X. 
0- As the king had among other conceſſions ſtipulated to pay an immediate ſum of money | 
he * to Pandulph, which he had great difficulty to raiſe, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to _ 
p- apply to the city, where my intereſt and popularity were ſo high, that he had no hopes 
I * without my aſſiſtance. As I knew this, 1 took care to ſell myſelf and country as high as 
a: * poſſible. The terms I demanded, therefore, were a place, a penſion, and a knighthood. | 


— 


* All thoſe were immediately conſented to. I was forthwith- knighted, and promiſed the 
m other two.“ : 


& I now: 
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I now. mounted the huſtings, and without any regard to decency or modeſty, made 
as emphatical a ſpeech in favour of the king, as before I had done againſt him. In this 
ſpeech I juſtified all thoſe meaſures which I had before condemned, and pleaded as ear- 
neſtly with my fellow-citizens, to open their purſes, as I had formerly done to Prevail 
with them to keep them ſhut. But alas my rhetoric had not the effect I propoſed. Th. 
conſequence of my arguments was only contempt to myſelf, The people at firſt fares 
on one another, and afterwards began unanimouſly to expreſs their diſliſlike. An impu— 
dent fellow among them reflecting on my trade, cryed out, Stinking Fith ; which was 
immediately reiterated through the whole croud. I was then forced to link away home, 
but I was not able to accompliſh my retreat without being attended by the mob, why 
huzza'd me along the ſtreet with the repeated cries of Stinking Fiſh. 

I xo proceeded to court, to inform his majeſty of my faithful ſervice, and how much 
© I had ſuffered in his cauſe. I found by my firft reception, he had already heard of my 
« ſucceſs. Inſtead of thanking me for my ſpeech, he ſaid, the city ſhould repent of their 
* obſtinacy; for that he would ſhew them who he was: and ſo laying, he immediately 
* turned that part to me, to which the toe of man hath ſo wonderful an affection, that it is 
very difficult, whenever it preſents itſelf conveniently, to keep our toes from the moſt vio. 
« Jent and ardent ſalutation of it. ; 9 

vas a little nettled at this behaviour, and with ſome earneſtneſs claimed the king's ful- 
filling his promiſe: but he retired without anſwering me. I then applied to ſome of the 
* courtiers, who had lately profeſſed great friendſhip to me, had eat at my houſe, and 
invited me to theirs : bur not one would return me any anſwer, all running away from 
© me, as if 1 had been ſeized with ſome contagious diſtemper. I now found by experierce, 
< that as none can be fo civil, ſo none can be ruder than a courtier, 

_ © A Few moments after the kings retiring, I was left alone in the room, to conſider 
What 1 ſhould do, or whither I ſhould turn myſelf. My reception in the city promiſed 
© itſelf to be equal at leaſt with what I found at court. However, there was my home, and 
4 thither it was neceſſary I ſhould retreat for the preſent. 

Bur, indeed, bad as I apprehended my treatment in the city would be, it exceeded my 
< expectation. I zode home on an ambling pad through crouds, who expreſſed every kind 
of diſregard and contempt; pelting me not only with the moſt abuſive language, but 
Wich dirt. However, with much difficulty I arrived at laſt at my own houſe, with my 
bones whole, but covered over with filth. 

* Wnzx | was got within my doors, and had ſhut them againſt the mob, who had pretty 
well venced their ſpleen, and ſeemed now contented to retire z; my wife, whom I found 
crying over her children, and from whom I hoped ſome comfort in my afflictions, fell 
upon. me in the moſt outragious manner. She aſked me, why I would venture on ſuch a 
: without conſulting her;; ſhe ſaid, her advice might have been civilly aſked, if I was 
* reſolved not to have been guided by it. That whatever opinion I might have conceived 
of her underſtanding, the reſt of the world thought better of it. That I had never fail- 
ed, when I had aſked her counſel], nor ever ſucceeded without it; with much more of the 
* ſame kind, too tedious to mention; concluding, that it was a monſtrous behaviour to 
« deſert my party, and come over to the court. An abuſe which I took worſe than all the 
* reſt, as ſhe bad been conſtantly for ſeveral years aſſiduous in railing at the oppoſition, in 
4 ſiding with the court - party, and begging me to come over to it. And eſpecially after 
- © my mentioning the offer of knighthood to her, fince which time ſhe had continually inter- 
<-rupted my repoſe, with dinning in my ears the folly of refuſing honours, and of adhering 
* toa party, and to principles, by which I was certain of procuring no advantage to my- 
s ſelf and my family, ; 
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* I ap now entirely loſt my trade, fo that I had not the leaſt temptation to ſtay longer 


iu a city, where I was certain of receiving daily affronts and rebukes. I therefore made 


« up my affairs with the utmoſt expedition, and ſcraping together all I could, retired into 
© the country; where I ſpent the remainder of my days, in univerſal contempt, being 
6 Ds by every body, perpetually abuſed by my wife, and not much reſpected by my 
children. 

* Minos told me, tho' I had been a very vile fellow, he thought my ſufferings made 
© ſome atonement, and ſo bid me take the other trial. 


* 


C RAP. XXIV. 
Julian recounts what happened to him while be was a poet. 


* YI OME was now the ſcat of my nativity, where I was born of a family more remark- 
6 R able for honour than riches. I was intended for the church, and had a pretty 
good education: but my father dying while I was young, and leaving me nothing, 
for he had waſted his whole patrimony, I was forced to enter myſelf in the order of 
* mendicants. | 


* Wren I was at ſchool, I had a knack of rhiming, which I unhappily miſtook for ge- 
nius, and indulged to my coſt: for my verſes drew on me only ridicule, and I was in 


* contempt called The Poet. | 

This humour purſued me through my life. My firſt compoſition after I left ſchool, 
vas a panegyric on pope Alexander IV. who then pretended a project of dethroning the 
king of Sicily. On this ſubject I compoſed a poem of about fifteen thouſand lines, which 
* with. much difficulty I got to be preſented to his holineſs, of whom I expected great pre- 
+ ferment as my reward, but I was cruelly diſappointed : for when I had waited a year, 
* without hearing any of the commendations I had flattered myſelf with receiving, and be- 
* ing now able to contain no longer, I- applied to a jeſuit who was my relation, and had the 
« pope's ear; to know what his holineſs's opinion was of my work; he coldly anſwered me, 
: _ he was at that time buſied in concerns of too much importance, to attend the reading 
* of poems. 

N — diſſatisfied I might be, and really was, with this reception; and however 
angry I was with the pope, for whoſe underſtanding I entertained an immoderate con- 
* tempt, I was not yet diſcouraged from a ſecond attempt. Accordingly, I ſoon after pro- 
* duced another work, entitled, The Trojan Horſe. This was an allegorical work, in 
© which the church was introduced into the world, in the fame manner as that machine had 
deen into Troy. The prieſts were the ſoldiers in its belly, and the heathen ſuperſtition the 
: cy — be deſtroyed by them. This poem was written in Latin. I remember ſome of 
* the lines : | 

* Mundanos ſcandit fatalis machina muros, 

© Faria ſacerdotum turmis: exinde per alvum 

« Vift exire omnes, magno cum murmure olentes. 

© Non aliter quam cum bumanis furibundus ab Aniris 

* It ſonus, & Nares fimul aura invadit biantes. 
© Mille ſcatent et mille alii; trepidare timore 

© Elthnica gens cæpit: falſi per inane volantes 

* Effugere Dei—Deſertaque templa relinguuni. 
Jan magnum crepitavit equus, mox-orbis & alli 

* Ingemuere poli : tunc tu pater, ultimus omniun 
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Maxime Alexander, ventrem maturus equinum | 
© Deſeris, beu proles meliori digne parente.” | 


T believe Julian, had I not ſtopt him, would have gone thro' the whole poem; (for, 28 


-obſerved, in moſt of the characters he related, the affections he had enjoyed while he 


perſonated them on earth, ſtill made ſome impreſſion on him) but I begged him to omit 
the ſequel of the poem, and proceed with his hiſtory. He then recolle&ed* himſelf, and 
ſmiling at the . obſervation which by intuition he perceived I had made, continued his nar. 
ration as follows: | 

© I conpess to you, ſays he, that the delight in repeating our own works is ſo predomi- 
* nant in a poet, that I find nothing can totally root it out of the foul. Happy would 
* 1t be for thoſe perſons, if their hearers could be delighted in the ſame manner: bur alas! 
hence that ingen ſolitudo complained-of by Horace: for the vanity of mankind is ſo much 
< greedier and more general than their avarice, that no beggar is ſo ill received by them as 
he who ſolicits their praiſe. 5 | | 

Inis I ſufficiently experienced in the character of a poet: for my company was ſhun- 
ned (I believe on this account chiefly) by my whole houſe ; nay, there were few who 
would ſubmit to hearing me read my poetry, even at the price of ſharing in my provi. 
ſions. The only perſon who gave me audience was a brother poet; he indeed fed me with 
* commendation very liberally: but as I was forced to hear and commend in my turn, | 
pethaps bought his attention dear enough. 

Well, Sir, if my expectations of the reward I hoped from my firſt poem had baulked 
© me, I had now ſtill greater reaſon to complain: for inſtead of being preferred or com- 
.* mended for the ſecond, I was enjoined a very ſevere penance by my ſuperior, for ludi- 
-<*croully comparing the pope to a fart. My poetry was now the jeſt of every company, 
< except ſome few, who ſpoke of it with deteſtation; and I found, that inſtead of te- 
-*-commending me to preferment, it had effectually barred me from all probability of at- 
© raining it. | 

Theſe diſcouragements had now induced me to lay down my pen, and write no more. 
< Bur, as Juvenal ſays, JN 

i diſcedas, Laqueo tenet ambitiof 
Conſuetudo mali, | 


© I was an example of the truth of this aſſertion : for I ſoon betook myſelf again to my muſe, 
© Indeed, a poet hath the ſame happineſs with a man who is dotingly fond of an ugly wo- 
man. The one enjoys his muſe, and the other his miſtreſs, with a pleaſure very little 
« abated by the eſteem of the world, and only under values their taſte for not correſponding 
< with his own. 

Ir is unneceſſary to mention any more of my poems; they had all the ſame fate; and 
* tho' in reality ſome of my latter pieces deſerved (I may now ſpeak it without the imputa- 
tion of vanity) a better ſucceſs, as I had the character of a bad writer, I found it impoſ- 
© fible ever to obtain the reputation of a good one, Had I poſſeſſed the merit of Homer, 
J could have hoped for no applauſe ; fince it muſt have been a profound ſecret : tor no 
one would now read a ſyllable of my writings. 

Tux poets of my age were, as I believe you know, not very famous. However, there 
vas one of ſome credit at that time, tho? I have the conſolation to know his works are all 
« periſhed long ago. The malice, envy, and hatred I bore this man are inconceivable to 
any but an author, and an unſucceſsful one; I never could bear to hear him well [poken 
of, and writ anonymous ſatires againſt him, tho? l had received obligations from bim; 
© indeed I believe it would have been an abſolute impoſſibility for him at any rate to have 
made me ſincerely his friend. - 
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© IHAVE heard an obſervation which was made by ſome one of later days, that there are 
© no worſe men than bad authors. A remark of the ſame kind hath been made on ugly wo- 
© men, and the truth of both ſtands on one and the fame reaſon, viz, that they are both 
« tainted with that curſed and deteſtable vice of envy ; which, as it is the greateſt torment 
« to the mind it inhabits, ſo is it capable of introducing into it a total corruption, and of 
© inſpiring it to the commiſſion of the moſt horrid crimes imaginable. 

My life was but ſhort ; for I ſoon pined myſelf to death with the vice I juſt now men- 
* tioned, Minos told me, I was infinitely too bad for Elyſium ; and as for the other place, 
« the devil had ſworn, he would never entertain-a poet for Orpheus's ſake: fo I was forced 
© to return again to the place from whence I came. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Julian performs the parts of @ knight and a dancing-maſter. 
NOW mounted the ſtage in Sicily, and became a knight templar: but as my ad- 


e ventures differ ſo little from thoſe 1 have recounted you in the character of a common 
* ſoldier, I ſhall not tire you with repetition. The ſoldier and the captain differ in reality ſo 


little from one another, that it requires an accurate judgment to diſtinguiſh them; the 


* latter wears finer cloaths, and in times of ſucceſs lives ſomewhat more delicately : but as 
© to every thing elſe, they very nearly reſemble one another. | 

My next ſtep was into France, where fortune aſſigned me the part of a dancing-maſter, 
© I was ſo expert in my profeſſion, that I was brought to court in my youth, and had the 
* heels of Philip de Valois, who afterwards ſucceeded Charles the Fair, committed to my 
direction. ; 

I do not remember, that in any of the characters in which I appeared on earth, I ever 
* aſſumed to myſelf a greater dignity, or thought myſelf of more real importance than now, 
* I looked on dancing as the greateſt excellence of human nature, and on myſelf as the 
* greateſt proficient in it. And indeed, this ſeemed to be the general opinion of the whole 
court: for I was the chief inſtructor of the youth of both ſexes, whoſe merit was almoſt 
* entirely defined by the advances they made in that ſcience, which I had the honour to 
profeſs. As to myſelf, I was ſo fully perfuaded of this truth, that I not only lighted 
* and deſpiſed thoſe who were ignorant of dancing; but I thought the higheſt character I 
* could give any man was, that he made a graceful bow: for want of which accompliſhment, 
I had a ſovereign contempt for moſt perſons of learning; nay, for ſome officers in the ar- 
my, and a few even of the courtiers themſelves. : 

© Tnoven fo little of my youth had been thrown away in what they call literature, that 
* [could hardly write and read, yet I compoſed a treatiſe on education; the firſt rudiments 
* of which, as I taught, were to inſtru a child in the ſcience of coming handſomely into 2 
toom. In this I corrected many faults of my predeceſſors, particularly that of being too 
much in a hurry, and inſtituting a child in the ſublimer parts of dancing before they are 
* capable of making their honours. | 


* BuT as I have not now the ſame high opinion of my profeſſion, which I had then, I 


* ſhall not entertain yo" with a long hiſtory of a life which conſiſted of borees and coupees. 


Let it ſuffice that I lived to a very old age, and followed my buſineſs as long as I could 


' crawl, At length I reviſited my old friend Minos, who treated me with very little re- 
* ſpe, and bad me dance back again to earth. 
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1d ſo, and was now once more born an Engliſhman, bred up to the church, and a 
< h arrived to the ſtation of a biſhop. | 


© NoTrinxG was ſo remarkable in this character, as my always voting—*. 


' 
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w_ 
"CHAP. vil. 
e Wherein Anna Boleyn relates the biftory of ber life. 


1 1 AM going now truly to recount a life, hich from the time of its ceaſing, has been, 


in the other world, the continual ſubject of the cavils of contending parties; the 
one making me as black as hell, the other as pure and innocent as the inhabitants of 
© this bleſſed place; the miſt of prejudice blinding their eyes, and zeal for what they them- 
< {elves profeſs, making every thing appear in that light, which they think moſt conduces 
© to its honour. | | 
Mr infancy was ſpent in my father's houſe, in thoſe childiſh plays, which are moſt 


ſuitable to that ſtate, and I think this was one of the happieſt parts of my life ; for my 


« parents were not among the number of thoſe who look upon their children as ſo many 


_ ©objets of a tyrannic power, but I was regarded as the dear pledge of a virtuous love, and 
all my little pleaſures were thought from their indulgence their greateſt delight. At ſeven 
AN old, I was carried into France with the king's ſiſter, who was married to the French 

w_ 


ing, where I lived with a perſon of quality, who was an acquaintance of my father's. | 

« ſpent my time in learning thoſe things neceſſary to give young perſons of faſhion a polite 
education, and did neither good nor evil, but day paſſed after day in the ſame eaſy way, till 
© I was fourteen ; then began my anxiety, my vanity grew ſtrong, and my heart fluttered with 
joy at every compliment paid to my beauty: and as the lady, with whom I lived, was of 
© a gay chearſul diſpoſition, ſhe kept a great deal of company, and my youth and charms 
© made me the continual object of their admiration. I paſſed ſome little time in thoſe ex- 
ulting raptures, which are felt by every woman, perfectly ſatisfied with herſelf, and with 
the behaviour of others towards her: I was, when very young, promoted to be maid of 
honour to her majeſty. The court was frequented by a young nobleman, whoſe beauty 
was the chief ſubje& of converſation in all affemblies of ladies. The delicacy of his per- 
ſon, added to a great ſoftneſs in his manner, gave every thing he ſaid and did fuch an air 
of tenderneſs, that every woman he ſpoke to, flattered herſclf with being the object of 
his love. I was one of thoſe who was vain enough of my own charms to hope to make 3 
conqueſt of him, whom the whole court ſighed for; I now thought every other objec: 
below my notice: yet the only pleaſure I propoſed to myſelf in this defign was, the tri. 
umphing over that heart, which I plainly ſaw all the ladies of the higheſt quality, and 
the greateſt beauty would have been proud of poſſeſſing. I was yet too young to be very 
artful, but nature, without any aſſiſtance, ſoon diſcovers to a man, who is uſed to gallan- 
— gp 39S try, 


Here of the manuſcript is loſt, and that a very confiderable one, as appears by the number of the next 


- book and chapter, which contains, I find, the hiſtory of Anna Boleyn: but as to the manner in which it was intro. 


duced, or to whom the narrative is told, we are totally left in the dark. I have only to remark, that this chap- 
ter is in the original writ in a woman's hand: and though the obſervations in it are, I think, as excellent 4“ 
any in the whole volume, there ſeems to be a difference in ſtyle between this and the preceding chapters; and 
25 it is the character of a woman which is related, 1 am inclincd to fancy it was really written by on: of 


dat ſex. 
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« try, a-woman's deſire to be liked by him, whether that deſire ariſes from any particular 


choice ſhe makes of him, or only from vanity. He. ſoon perceived my thoughts, and 
« gratified my utmoſt wiſhes, by conſtantly preferring me before all other women, and ex- 
« erting his utmoſt gallantry and addreſs to engage my affections. This ſudden happineſs, 
which I then thought the greateſt I could have had, appeared viſible in all my actions; I 
grew ſo gay, and fo full of vivacity, that it made my perſon appear ſtill to a better advan- 
tage, all my acquaintance pretending to be fonder of me than ever; tho' young as I was, 
« I plainly ſaw it was but pretence, for through all their endeavours to the contrary, env 

© would often break forth in ly inſinuations, and malicious ſneers, which gave me freſh 
matter of triumph, and frequent opportunities of inſulting them; which I never let flip, 
for now firſt my female heart grew ſenſible of the ſpiteful pleaſure of ſeeing another lan- 
* guiſh for what I enjoy'd. Whilſt I was in the height of my happineſs, her majeſty fell 
ill of a languiſhing diſtemper, which obliged her to go into the country for the change of 
air; my place made it neceſſary for me to attend her, and which way he brought it about, 
* I can't imagine, but my young hero found means to be one of that ſmall train, that waited 
* on my royal miſtreſs, altho' ſhe went as privately as poſſible. Hitherto all the interviews 
* | had ever had with him were in public, and I only looked on him as the fitter object to 
* feed that pride which had no other view, but to ſhew irs power; but now the ſcene was 
* quite Changed, My rivals were all at a diſtance: the place we went to, was as charming 
* as the molt agreeable natural ſituation, aſſiſted by the greateſt arr, could make it; the 
* pleaſant ſolitary walks, the ſinging of birds, the thouſand pretty romantic ſcenes this de- 
* lightful place afforded, gave a ſudden turn to my mind, my whole foul was melted into 
ſoſtneſs, and all my vanity was fled. My ſpark was too much uſed to affairs of this na- 


* ture, not to perceive this change; at firſt the profuſe tranſports of his joy made me be- 


© lieve him ow mine, and this belief gave me ſuch happineſs, that no language affords 
words to expreſs to it, and can be only known to thoſe who have felt it. But this was of 


© a very ſhort duration, for I ſoon found I had to do with one of thoſe men, whoſe only end 


in the purſuit of a woman, is to make her fall a victim to an inſatiable defire to be ad- 
* mired. His deſigns had ſucceeded, and now he every day grew colder, and, as if by in- 
* fatuation, my paſſion every day increaſed ; and notwithſtanding all my reſolutions and en- 
* deavours to the contrary, my rage at the diſappointment at once both of my love and 
* pride, and at the finding a paſſion fixed in my breaſt, I knew not how to conquer, broke 
* out into that inconſiſtent behaviour, which muſt always be the conſequence of violent paſ- 
* ſions. One moment I reproach'd him, the next | grew to tenderneſs, and blamed myſelf, 
and thought I fancied what was not true; he ſaw my ſtruggle, and triumphed in it: bur 
* as he had not witneſſes enough there of his victory, to give him the full enjoyment of it, 
he grew weary of the country, and returned to Paris, and left me in a condition it is ut- 
| © terly impoſſible to deſcribe, My mind was like a city up in arms, all confuſion: and 
© every new thought was a freſh diſturber of my peace. Sleep quite forſook me, and the 
' anxiety I ſuffered threw me into a fever, which had like to have coſt me my life. With 
great care I recovered ; but the violence of the diſtemper left ſuch a weakneſs on my bo- 


dy, that the diſturbance of my mind was greatly aſſuaged; and now I began to comfort 


* myſelf in the reflection, that this gentleman's being a finiſh*'d coquet, was very likely 


the only thing could have preſerved me; for he was the only man from whom I was ever 


in any danger. By that time I was got tolerably well, we returned to Paris; and I con- 


* fels, I both wiſhed and feared to ſee this cauſe of all my pain: however, 1 hoped by the 
* help of my reſentment, to be able to meet him with indifference. This employed my 
thoughts till our arrival. The next day, there was a very full court to congratulate the | 
queen on her recovery; and, amongſt the reſt, my love appeared dreſſed and adorned, 
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* 51f he deſigned ſome new conqueſt. Inſtead of ſeeing a woman he deſpiſed and r 
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he approached me with that aſſured air which is common to ſucceſsful coxcombs. At the 
y ſame time, I perceived I was ſurrounded by all thoſe ladies who were on his account my 
5 dey enemies; and in revenge, wiſhed for nothing more than to ſee me make a ridicy. 
* Jous figure. This ſituation fo perplexed my thoughts, that when he came near enough 
* to Ipeak to me, I fainted away in his arms. (Had I ſtudied which way 1 could gratity 
him moſt, it was impoſſible to have done any thing to have pleaſed him more.) Some 
* thar-ſtood by, brought ſmelling bottles, and uſed means for my recovery; and I was 
welcomed to returning life, by all thoſe repartees, which women enraged by envy are 
© Capable of venting. One cried, well, I never thought my lord had any thing ſo fright- 
ful in his perſon, or ſo fierce in his manner, as to ſtrike a young lady dead at the fight 
of him. No, no, ſays the another, ſome ladies ſenſes are more apt to be hurried by agree- 
able, than diſagreeable objects. With many more ſuch ſort of ſpeeches, which ſhewed 
more malice than wit. This not being able to bear, trembling, and with but juſt 
ſtrength. enough to move, I crawled to my coach, and hurried home. When 1 was 
alone, and thought on what had happened to me in 4 public edurt, 1 was ar firſt driven 
to the utmoſt deſpair ; but afterwards, when I carne to reflect, I believe this accident 
contributed more to my being cured of my paſſion, than any other could have done. 
I began to think the only method to pique the man, who had uſed me fo barbarouſy, 
and to be revenged on my ſpightful rivals, was to recover that beauty, which was then 
* languid, and had loſt its luſtre, to let them ſee I had ſtill charms enough to engage as many 


* 
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lovers as I could defire, and that I could yet rival them, who had thus cruelly inſulted 


me. | Theſe pleaſing hopes revived my linking ſpirits,” and worked a more effectual cure 
on me, than all the philoſophy and advice of the wiſeſt men could have done. I now 
employed all my time and care in adorning my perſon, and ſtudying the ſureſt means of 
* engaging the affections of others, while I myſelf continued quite indifferent; for I re- 


. ſolved for the future, if ever one ſoft thought made its way to my heart, to fly the ob- 
ect of it, and by new lovers to drive the image from my breaſt. I conſulted my glaſs 


every morning, and got ſuch a command of my countenance, that I could ſuit it to the 
different taſtes of variety of lovers ; and tho? 1 was young, for I was not yet above ſe- 
venteen; yet my public way of life A me ſuch continual opportunities of converſing 
* with men, and the ſtrong deſire I now had of pleaſing them, led me to make ſuch con- 
* ſtant obſervations on every thing they ſaid or did, that 1 ſoon found out the different 
methods of dealing with them. I obſerved that moſt men generally liked in women 
* what was moſt oppoſite to their own characters; therefore, to the grave ſolid man of 
* ſenſe, I endeavoured to appear ſprightly, and full of ſpirit; to the witty and gay, ſoft 
and languiſhing; to the amorous (for they want no increaſe of their paſſions) cold and 
« reſerved ; to the fearful and backward, warm and full of fire, and fo of all the reſt. As 
© to beaus, and all thoſe ſort of men, whoſe defires are centered in the ſatisfaction of their 


| | + yanity, I had learned by ſad experience, the only way to deal with them was to laugh at 


them, and let their own good opinion of themſelves be the only ſupport of their hopes. 
I knew, while I could get other followers, I was ſure of them; for the only ſign of mo- 
« deſty they ever give, is that of not depending on their own judgments, but following 
the opinions of the greateſt number. Thus furniſhed with maxims, and grown wiſe by 
« paſt errors, I in a manner began the world again: 1 8 in all public places hand- 
* ſomer and more lively than ever, to the amazement of every one who ſaw me, and had 
heard of the affair between me and my lord. He himſelf was much ſurprized, and 
« vexed at this ſudden change, nor could he account how it was poffible for me fo ſoon to 
* ſhake off thoſe chains he thought he had fixed on me for life; nor was he willing to loſe 
* his conqueſt in this manner. He endeavoured by all means poſſible to talk to me ag:in 
* of love, but I ſtood fixed to my reſolution, (in which I was greatly affifted by the _ 
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« of admirers that daily ſurrounded me) never to let him explain himſelf : . for, notwith- 

« ſtanding all my pride, I found the firſt impreſſion the heart receives of love is ſo ſtrong, 
that it requires the moſt vigilant care to prevent a relapſe. Now I lived three years in a 
« conſtant round of diverſions, and was made the perfect idol of all the men that came to 
court of all ages, and all characters. I had ſeveral good matches offered me, but 1 
thought none of them equal to my merit; and one of my greateſt pleaſures was to ſee 
« thoſe women, who had pretended to rival me, often glad to marry thoſe whom I had re- 
« fuſed. Yet, notwithſtanding this great ſucceſs of my ſchemes, I cannot ſay I was per- 
ſectly happy; for every woman that was taken the leaſt notice of, and every man that 

« was inſenſible to my arts, gave me as much pain as all rhe feſt gave me pleaſure; and 

«© ſometimes little underhand plots, which were laid againſt my defigns, would ſucceed in 

« ſpite of my care: ſo that I really began to grow weary of this manner of life, when my 

father returning from his embaſſy in France, took me home with him, and carried me 
to a little pleaſant country-houſe, where there was nothing grand or ſuperfluous, but every 
thing neat and agreeable; there I Jed a life perfectly ſolitary. At firſt, the time hung very 
heavy on my hands, and | wanted all kind of employment, and 1 had very like to have 
fallen into the height of the vapours, from no other reaſon, but from want of knowing 
« what to do with myſelf, But when I had lived here a little time, I found ſuch a calm- 
« neſs in my mind, and ſuch a difference between this, and the reſtleſs anxieties I had ex- 
« perienced in a court, that I began to ſhare tharranquillity, that viſibly appeared in every 
thing round me. I ſet myſelf to do works of fancy, and to raiſe little lower-gardens, 
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« with many ſuch innocent rural amuſements; which, altho' they are not capable of af- ii 
« fording any great pleaſure, yet they give that ſerene turn to the mind, which I think 1 
much preferable to any thing elſe human nature is made ſuſceptible of. I now reſolved . 1 
to ſpend the reſt of my days here, and that nothing ſhould, allure me from that ſweet re- i 
« tirement, to be again toſſed about with rempeſtuous paſſions of any kind Whilſt I was ; 
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« in this Gtuation, my lord Piercy, the earl of Northumberland's eldeſt ſon, by an acci- 
dent of loſing his way after a fox-chace, was met by my father, about a mile from our 
« houſe; he came home with him, only with a deſign of dining with us, but was ſo taken, 
with me, that he ſtayed three days. I had too much experience in all affairs of this kind. 
not to fee preſently the influence I had on him; but I was at that time ſo intirely free 
from all ambition, that even the proſpect of being a counteſs had no effect on me; and 
I then thought nothing in the world could have bribed me to have changed my way of 
« life. This young lord, who was juſt in his bloom, found his paſſion ſo ſtrong, he could 
not endure a long abſence, but returned again in a week, and endeavoured by all the, 
means he could think of, to engage me to return his affection. He addreſſed me with, 
that tenderneſs and reſpect, which women on earth think can flow from nothing but real 
love; and very often told me, that unleſs he could be ſo happy, as by his aſſiduity and We 
« care to make himſelf agreeable to me, altho* he knew my father would eagerly embrace **, 
any propoſal from him, yet he would ſuffer that laſt of miſeries, of never ſeeing me more, 
rather than owe his own happineſs to any thipg that might be the leaſt contradiction to 
« my inclinations. This manner of proceeding had ſomething in it ſo noble and generous, 
that by degrees it raiſed a ſenſation in me, which I know not how. to deſcribe, nor by 
what name to call it; it was nothing like my former paſſion ; for there was no turby- 
, lence, no uneaſy waking nights attending it, but all I could with honour grant to oblige 
him, appeared to me to be juſtly due to his truth and love, and more'the effect of gra- 
titude, than of any deſire of my own. The character I had heard of him from my fa- 
ther, at my firſt returning to England, in diſcourſing of the young nobility, convinced 
me, that if I was his wife, I ſhould have the perpetual ſatisfaction of knowing every 
action of his muſt be approved by all the ſenſible part of mankind; fo that very ſoon [ 
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began to have no ſcruple left, but that of leaving my little ſcene of quietneſs, and venturing 
* again into the world. But this, by his continual application and ſubmiſſive behaviour, by 
degrees entirely vaniſhed, and I agreed he ſhould take his own time to break it to my fa- 
ther, whoſe conſent he was not long in obtaining; for ſuch a match was by no means to be 
* refuſed. There remained nothing now to be done, but to prevail with the earl of Northum- 
© berland to comply with what his ſon ſo ardently deſired ; for which 2 he ſet out 
immediately for London, and begged it as the greateſt favour, that I would accompany 
Imp father, who was alſo to go thither the week following. I could not refuſe his re. 
* queſt, and as ſoon as we arrived in town, he flew to me with the greateſt raptures, to 
inform me his father was ſo good, that finding his happineſs depended on his anſwer, 
he had given him free leave to act in this affair as would beſt pleaſe himſelf, and that he 
had now no obſtacle to prevent his wiſhes. It was then the begining of the winter, and 
the time for our marriage was fixed for the latter end of March; the conſent of all par. 
ties made his accefs to me very eaſy, and we converſed together both with innocence and 
« pleaſure. As his fondneſs was ſo great, that he contrived all the methods poſſible to 
* keep me continually in his ſight, he told me one morning, he was commanded by his 
« father to attend him to court that evening, and begg'd I would be ſo good as to meet 
* him there. I was now ſo uſed to act as he would have me, that I made no difficulty of 
< complying with his deſire. Two days aſter this, I was very much ſurprized at percciy- 
ing ſuch a melancholy in his countenance, and alteration in his behaviour, as I could no 
* way account for; but by importunity, at laſt, I got from him, that cardinal Wolſey, 
for what reaſon he knew not, had peremptorily forbid. him to think any more of me: 
and when he urged that his father was not diſpleaſed with it, the cardinal, in his impe- 
« 'rious manner, anſwered him, he ſhould give his father ſuch convincing reaſons, why i 
s 'would be attended with great inconveniencies, that he was ſure he could bring him to be 
of his opinion. On which he turned from him, and gave him no opportunity of reply- 
ing. I could not imagine what deſign the cardinal could have in intermeddling in this 
match, and I was ſtill more perplexed to find that my father treated my lord Piercy with 
much more coldneſs than uſual ; he too ſaw it, ard we both wondered what could poſ- 
s ſibly be the cauſe of all this. But it was not long before the myſtery was all made clear 
« by my father, who ſending for me one day into his chamber, let me into a ſecret which 
< was as little wiſhed for as expected; he began with the ſurprizing effects of youth and 
beauty, and the madneſs of letting go thoſe advantages they might procure us, till it was 
* too late, when we might wiſh in vain to bring them back again. I ſtood amazed at this 
beginning; he ſaw my confuſion, and bid me fit down and attend to what he was going 
© totell me, which was of the greateſt conſequence; and he hoped I would be wiſe enough 
© to take his advice, and act as he ſhould think beſt for my future welfare. He then aſked 
©" me, if I ſhould not be much pleaſcd to be a queen? I anſwered with the greateſt earneſt- 
© neſs, that ſo far from it, I would not live in a court again to be the greateſt queen in the 
© world; that I had a lover who was both deſirous and able to raiſe my ſtation, even be - 
s:yond my wiſhes. I found this diſcourſe was very diſpleaſing; my father frowned, and 
called me a romantic fool, and ſaid, if I would hearken to him he could make me a 
queen; for the cardinal had told him, that the . from the time he ſaw me at court 
6 the other night, liked me; and intended to get a divorce from his wife, and to put me 
© in her place; and ordered him to find ſome method to make me a maid of honour to 
6 her preſent majeſty, that in the mean time he might have an opportunity of ſeeing me. 
© It is impoſlible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment theſe words threw me into; and notwithſtand- 
ing that the moment before, when it appeared at ſo great a diſtance, I was very 
© ſincere in my declaration, how much it was againſt my will to be raiſed fo high; yet 
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* now the proſpe& came rirarer, I confeſs my heart fluttered, and my eyes were dazzled 
with a view of being ſeated on a throne. My. imagination preſented before me all 
the pomp, power, and greatneſs, that attended a crown; and I was fo perplexed, I 
* knew not what to anſwer, but remained as filent as if J had loft the uſe of my ſpeech. 
* My father, who gueſſed what it was that made me in this condition, proceeded to bring 
* all the arguments he thought moſt likely to bend me to his will; at laſt, I recovered from 
* this dream of grandeur, and begged him by all the moſt endearing names I could think of, 
not to urge me diſhonourably to forſake the man, who I was convinced would raiſe me 
to an empire, if in his power, and who had enough in his power to give me all I deſired. 
* But he was deaf to all I could ſay, and inſiſted, that by next week, I ſhould prepare my- 
* {lf to go to court: he bid me conſider of it, and not prefer a ridiculous notion of ho- 
© nour to the real intereſt of my whole family, but, above all things, not to diſcloſe what 
© he had truſted me with. On which, he left me to my own thoughts. When I was alone, 
I reflected how little real tenderneſs this behaviour ſhewed to me, whoſe happineſs he did 
* not at all conſult; but only look'd on me as a ladder, on which he could climb to the 
* height of his own ambitious defires: and when I thought on his fondneſs for me in my 
* infancy, I could impute it to nothing, but either the liking me as a play-thing, or the 
* gratification of his vanity in my beauty. But I was too much divided between a crown 
and my engagement to lord Piercy, to ſpend much time in thinking of any thing elſe; 
and altho* my father had poſitively forbid me, yet, when he came next, I could not help 
* acquainting him with all that had paſſed, with the reſcrve only of the ſtruggle in my own 
mind on the firſt mention of being a queen. I expected he would have received the news 
« with the greateſt agonies; but he ſhewed no vaſt emotion; however, he could not help 
turning pale; and, taking me by the hand, looked at me with an air of tenderneſs, and 


* ſaid,” If being a queen would make you happy, and it is in your power to be ſo, I would 


not for the world prevent it, let me ſuffer what I will. This amazing greatneſs of mind 
had on me quite the contrary effect, ſrom what it ought to have had: for inſtead of in- 
© crealing my love for him, it almoſt put an end to it; and | began to think, if he could 
© part with me, the matter was not much. And 1 am convinced, when any man gives up 
the poſſeſſion of a woman, whoſe conſent he has once obtained, let his motive be ever to 
© generous, he will diſoblige her. I could not help ſhewing my diſſatisfaction, and told 
him, I was very glad this affair ſat ſo eaſily on him. He had not power to anſwer, but 
was ſo ſuddenly ſtruck with this unexpected ill natur'd turn I gave his behaviour, that he 
© ſtood amazed for ſume time, and then bowed and left me. 
* own reflections z but to make any thing intelligible out of them, is quite impoſſible ;. I 
© wiſhed to be a queen, and wiſhed I might not be one; I would have my lord Piercy hap- 
* py without me; and yet I would not have the power of my charms be fo weak, that he 
could bear the thought of life after being diſappointed in my love. But the reſult of all 
© theſe confuſed thoughts was a reſolution to obey my father. I am afraid thtre was not 
© much duty in the caſe, tho* at that time I was glad to take hold of that fmall ſhadow, to 
© ſave me from looking on my own actions in the true light. When my lover came again, 
I Hooked on him with that coldneſs that he could not bear, on purpoſe to rid myſelf of all 
© importunity : for ſince I had reſolved to uſe him ill, I regarded him as the monument of 
© my ſhame, and his very look appeared to me to upbraid me. My father oon carried me 
© to court; there | had no very hard part to act; for with the experience I had had of man- 
© kind, I could find no great difficulty in managing a man who liked me, and for whom [ 
© not only did not care, but had an utter averſion to: but this averſion he believed to be 
virtue; for how credulous is a man who has an inclination to believe? And I took 
© care ſometimes to drop words of cottages and love, and how happy the woman was, who 
© fixed her affections on a man in ſuch a ſtation of life, that ſhe might ſhow her love, with- 
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cout being ſuſpected of hypocriſy or mercenary views. All this was ſwallowed very eaſi- 
« ly by the amorous king, who puſhed on the divorce with the utmoſt impetuoſity, al- 
« though the affair Jaſted a good while, and I remained moſt part of the time behind the 
curtain. Whenever the king mentioned it to me, I uſed ſuch arguments againſt it, as! 
thought the moſt likely to make him the more eager for it; begging, that unleſs his con- 
© ſcience was really touched, he would not on my account give any grief to his virtuous 
« queen; for in being her handmaid, I thought mylelf highly honoured; and that I would 
not only forgo a crown, but even give up the pleaſure of ever ſeeing him more, rather 
than wrong my royal miſtreſs. This way of talking, joined to his eager deſire to poſſoſs 
my perſon, convinced the king ſo ſtrongly of my exalted merit, that he thought it a me- 
ritorious act to diſplace the woman (whom he could not have ſo good an opinion of, be- 
cauſe he was tired of her) and to put me in her place. Aſter about a year's ſtay at court, 
as the king's love to me began to be talked of, it was thought proper to remove me, that 
© there might be no umbrage given to the queen's party; I was forced to comply with this, 
< though greatly againſt my will; for I was very jealous that abſence might change the 
king's mind. I retired again with my father to. his country ſeat, but it had no longer 
thole charms for me which I once enjoyed there; for my mind was now too much taken 
up with ambition to make room for any other thoughts. During my ſtay here, my royal 
lover often ſent gentlemen to me with meſſages and letters, which I always anſwered in 
the manner I thought would beſt bring about my deſigns, which were to come back again 
to court. In all the letters that paſſed between us, there was ſomething ſo kingly and 
© commanding in his, and ſo deceitful and ſubmiſſive in mine, that I ſometimes could not 
help reflefting on the difference betwixt this correſpondence, and that with lord Peircy ; 
yet | was ſo preſſed forward by the deſire of a crown, I could not think of turning back. 
In all I wrote, I continually praiſed his reſolution of letting me be at a diſtance from 
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him, ſince at this time it conduced indeed to my honour; but what was of ten times 


* more weight with me, I thought it was neceſſary for his; and 1 would ſooner ſuffer any 
© thing in the world than be any means of hurt to him, either in his intereſt, or reputation, 


the mind was to that of the body. By theſe means, I brought him to recall me again by 
the moſt abſolute command, which I for a little time artfully delay'd, (for I knew the 
© impatience of his temper would not bear any contradiction;) till he made my father in a 
© manner force me to what I moſt wiſhed, with the utmoſt appearance of reluctance on my 
« ſide. When I had gained this point, I began to think which way I could ſeparate the 
« king from the queen, for hitherto they lived in the ſame houſe. The lady Mary the 
« queen's daughter, being then about ſixteen, I ſought for emiſſaries of her own age, that 


I could confide in, to inſtil into her mind diſreſpectful thoughts of her father, and make a 


« jeſt of the tenderneſs of his conſuence about the divorce, I knew ſhe had naturally ſtrong 

« paſſions, and that young people of that age are apt to think thoſe that pretend to be their 
friends are really ſo, and only ſpeak their minds freely ; 1 afterwards contrived to have e- 
very word ſhe ſpoke of him carried to the king; who took it all as I could wiſh, and fan- 
8 dec thoſe things did not come at firſt from the young lady, but from her mother. He 
« would often talk of it to nie, and I agreed with him in his fentiments ; but then as a great 
proof, of my goodneſs, I always endeavoured to excuſe her, by ſaying, a lady ſo long 
time uſed to be a royal queen, might naturally be a little exaſperated with thoſe, ſhe fan- 
«* cied would throw her from that ſtation ſhe ſo juſtly deſerved. By theſe fort of plots, I 
found the way to make the king angry with the queen; for nothing is eaſier than to make 
© a man angry with a woman he wants to be rid of, and who ſtands in the way between him 
© and his pleaſures: ſo that now the king, on the pretence of the queen's obſtinacy, in a 
point where his conſcience was ſo tenderly concerned, parted with her. Every thing — 
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I always gave ſome hints of ill health, with ſome reflections how neceſſary the peace of 
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« now plain before me; I had nothing farther to do but to let the king alone to his own deſires ; 
« and I had no reaſon to fear, ſince they had carried him ſo far, but that they would urge 


him on to do every thing I aimed at. I was created marchioneſs of Pembroke. This dig- 


« nity ſat very eaſy on me; for the thoughts of a much higher title, took from me all feel- 
ing of this; and I looked upon being a marchioneſs as a trifle, not that I ſaw the bauble in 
« jrs true light, but becauſe it fell ſhort of what I had figured to myſelf I ſhould ſoon obtain. 
« The king's deſires grew very impatient, and it was not long before I was privately married 
to him. I was no ſooner his wife, than I found all the queen come upon me; I felt my- 
« {{lf conſcious of royalty, and even the faces of my moſt intimate acquaintance ſeemed to 
« meto be quite ſtrange. I hardly knew them, height had turned my head, and I was like 
« a man placed on a monument, to whoſe ſight all creatures at a great diſtance below him, 
« appear like ſo many little pigmies crawling about on the earth; and the proſpect ſo great - 
« ly delighted me, that 1 did not preſently conſider, that in both caſes deſcending a few 
« ſteps erected by human hands would place us in the number of thoſe very pigmies who 
« appeared ſo deſpicable. Our marriage was kept private for ſome time, for it was not 
« thought proper to make it public (the affair of the divorce not being finiſhed) till the birth 
« of my daughter Elizabeth made it neceſſary. But all who ſaw me knew it; for my man- 
« ner of ſpeaking and acting was ſo much changed with my ſtation, that all around me 


to Wiſh for; 1 could not be perfectly ſatisfied, till all the world was acquainted with my for- 
« tune: but when my coronation was over, and I was raiſed to the height of my ambition, 
« inſtead of finding myſelf happy, I was in reality more miſerable than ever; for beſides 
that the averſion I had naturally to the king was much more difficult to diſſemble after 
« marriage than before, and grew into a perfect deteſtation, my imagination, which had thus 
« warmly purſued a crown, grew cool when I was in the poſſeſſion of it, and gave me time 
« to refle what mighty matter I had gained by all this buſtle; and I often uſed to think 
« myſelf in the caſe of the tox-hunter, who when he has toiled and ſweated all day in the 


got by his labour is a ſtinking nauſeous animal. But my condition was yet worſe than 
bis; for he leaves the loathſome wretch to be torn by his hounds, whilſt 1 was obliged to 
« fondle mine, and mean]y pretend him to be the object of my love. For the whole time 
« | was in this envied, this exalted ſtate, 1 led a continual life of hypocriſy, which I now 
know nothing on earth can compenſate. I had no companion but the man I hated. I dared 
« not diſcloſe my ſentiments to any perſon about me z -nor did any one preſume to enter into 
« any freedom of converſation with me; but all who ſpoke to me, talked to the queen, and 
got to me; for they would have ſaid juſt the ſame things to a dreſs'd-up puppet, if the 
king had taken a fancy to call it his wife. And as I knew every woman in the court was 
my enemy, from thinking ſhe had much more right than I had to the place I filled, 
thought "myſelf as unhappy, as if I had been placed in a wild wood, where there was no 
human creature for me to ſpeak to, in a continual fear of leaving any traces of my foot- 
« ſteps, Jeſt I ſhould be found by ſome dreadful monſter, or ſtung by ſnakes and adders : 
« for ſuch are ſpiteful women to the objects of their envy. In this worſt of all ſituations, 
« | was obliged to hide my melancholy, and appear chearful. This threw me into an error 
© the other way, and I ſometimes fell into a levity in my behaviour, that was afterwards 
« made uſe of to my diſadvantage. I had a ſon dead-born, which I perceived abated 
« ſomething of the king's-ardor 4 tor his temper could not brook the leaſt diſappointment. 
This gave me no uneaſineſs; for not conſidering the conſequences, I could not help be- 
© ing beſt pleaſed when I had leaſt of his company. Afterwards I found he had caſt his eyes 
* on one of my maids of honour z and whether it was owing to any art of her's, or on- 
h to the king's violent paſſions, I was in the end uſed even worſe than my former mi- 
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« plainly perceived, I was ſure I was a queen. While it was a ſecret, I had yet ſomething 


« Chace, as if ſome unheard-of bleſſing was to crown his ſucceſs, finds at laſt, all he has 
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410 A JOURNEY FROM THIS WORLD TO THE NEXT, . 
ſtreſs had been by my means. The decay of the king's affection was preſently ſeen by all 


thoſe court-ſycophants, who continually watch the motions of royal eyes; and the my. 
ment they found they could be heard againſt me, they turned my moſt innocent actions and 
words, nay even my very looks, into proofs of the blackeſt crimes. The king, who was 
impatient to enjoy his new love, lent a willing ear to all my accuſers, who found ways of 
making him jealous, that I was falſe to his bed. He would not ſo eafily have believed 
any thing againſt me before, but he was now glad to flatter himſelf that he had found a 
reaſon to do juſt what he had reſolved upon without a reaſon; and on ſome {light pretences, 
and hear-ſay- evidence, I was ſent to the Tower, where the lady, who was my greate( 
enemy, was appointed to watch me and lie in the ſame chamber with me. This was 
really as bad a puniſhment as my death ; for ſhe inſulted me with thoſe keen reproaches, 
and ſpiteful witticiſms, which threw me into ſuch vapours and violent fits, that I knew 
not what I uttered in this condition. She pretended, I had confeſs'd talking ridiculous 
ſtuff with a ſet of low fellows, whom I had hardly ever taken notice of, as could have in. 
ſed on none but ſuch as were reſolved to believe. I was brought to my trial, and to 
blacken me the more, accuſed of converſing criminally with my own brother, whom in- 
deed I loved extremely well, but never looked on him in any other light than as my friend, 
However, I was condemned to be beheaded, or burnt, as the king pleaſed ;. and he was 
graciouſly pleaſed, from the great remains of his love, to chuſe the mildeſt ſentence. [ 
was much leſs ſhocked at this manner of ending my life, than I ſhould have been in any 
other ſtation : but I had had ſo little enjoyment from the time 1 had been a queen, that death 
was the leſs dreadful to me. The chief things that lay on my conſcience, were the arts [ 
made uſe of to induce the king to part with the queen, my ill uſage of. lady Mary, and 
my jilting lord Peircy. However, I endeavoured to calm my mind as well as I could, and 
- hoped theſe crimes would be forgiven me: for in other reſpects I had led a very innocent 
" life, and always did all the good -· natur d actions I found any opportunity of doing From 
the time I had it in my power, I gave a great deal of money amongſt the poor, I prayed 
very devoutly, and went to my execution very compoſedly. Thus I loſt my life ac the 
age of twenty-nine, in which ſhorr time I believe I went through more variety of ſcenes, 
than many people who live to be very old. I had lived in a court, where I ſpent my time 
in coquetry and gaiety: I had experienced what it was to have one of thoſe violent paſſions 
« which makes the mind all turbulence and anxiety. I had had a lover whom I eſteemed and 
_ *wealued, and at the latter part of my life, I was raiſed to a ſtation as high as the vaineſt 
<' woman could wiſh. - But in all theſe various changes, I never enjoyed any real ſatisfaction, 
« unleſs in the little time I lived retired in the country free from all noiſe and hurry ; and 
while I was conſcious, I was the object of the love and eſteem. of a man of ſenſe and ho- 
4 nour.* 
Om the concluſion of this hiſtory, Minos pauſed for a ſmall time, and then ordered the 
gate to be thrown open for Anne Bullen's admitrance ; on the conſideration, that whoever 
d ſuffered being the queen for four years, and been ſenſible — Eg time of the real 
miſery which attends that exalted ſtation, ought to- be forgiven whatever ſhe had done to 
obtain it | | 
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.* Here ends this curious manuſeript; the reſt being deſtroyed in rolling u s, tobacco, &c. It is to be 

"hoped, heedleſs people will —— be more cautious what they burn or u ot vile purpoſes ; eſpecially 

- when they conſider the fate which had likely to have befallen the divine Milton ; and that the works of Homer, 

- were probably diſcovercd in ſome chandler's ſhop in Greece. ] 
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. In which this was Piers 1 en to @ happy conclufion. 


PREFACE. 


Err 4c. 


| S it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may have a different idea of romance from 
| A the author of theſe little“ volumes; and may conſequi ntiy expect a kind of entertain- 
| ment not to be found, nor Which was even intended, in the following pages; it 
may not be improper to premiſe a few words concerning this kind of writing, which 1 do 
not remember to have ſeen hitherto attempted in our language. 

Taz Epic, as well as the DRAMA, is divided into tragedy and comedy. Hou a, who 
was the father of this ſpecies of poetry, gave us a pattern of both theſe, tho' that of the lat- 
ter kind is entirely loſt ; which Ariſtotle tells us, -bore the ſame relation to comedy which 
his Iliad bears to tragedy. And perhaps, that we have no more inſtances of it among the 
writers of antiquity, is owing to the loſs of this great pattern, which, had it turvived, 
would have found its imitators-equally with the other poems of this great original. 

AnD farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not ' oe to ſay it may be 
likewiſe either in verſe or proſe: for tho? it wants one particular, which the critic enume- 
rates in the conſtituent parts of an epic poem, namely metre; yet, when any kind of wri- 
ting contains all its other parts, ſuch as fable, action, characters, ſentiments, and diction, 
and is deficient in metre only; it ſeems, I think, reaſonable to refer it to the epic; at leaſt, 
a no Critic hath thought proper to range it under another head, or to aſſign it a particular 
name to itſelf, - | hte ta | 
. Tavs the Telemachus of the archbiſhop of Cambray appears to me of the epic kind, as 
well as the Odyſſey of Homer; indeed, it is much flire and more reaſonable to give it a 
name common with that ſpecies from which it differs only in'a fingle inſtance, than to 
confound it with thoſe which it reſembles in no other. Such are thoſe voluminous works, 
commonly called Romances, namely, Clelia, Cleopatra, Aſtræa, Caſſandra, the Grand 


Cyrus, and innumerable others, which contain, as I apprehend, very little inſtruction or 


entertainment. 


Now a comic romance is a comic epic-poem in proſe ; differing from comedy, as the ſe- 
nous epic from tragedy: its action being more extended and comprehenſive 5 containing a 
much larger circle of incidents, and introducing a greater variety of characters. It differs 
from the ſerious romance in its fable and action, in this; that as in the one theſe are grave 
and ſolemn, ſo in the other they are light and ridiculous : it differs in its characters, by in- 
troducing perſons of inferior rank, and conſequently of inferior manners, whereas t e 
grave romance ſets the higheſt betore us; laſtly, in its ſentiments and diction; by pre- 
(crying the ludicrous inſtead of the ſublime. In the dition, I think, burleſque {cit may 
be ſometimes admitted; of which many inſtances will occur in this work, as in the de- 
2 of the battles, and ſome other places, not neceſſary to be pointed out to the claſ- 
1 u z for whoſe entertainment thoſe parodies or burleſque imitations are chicfly cal- 
culated, 

gur tho? we have ſometimes admitted this in our diction, we have carefully excluded it 
from our ſentiments and characters: for there it is never properly introduced, unlcfs in 
writings of the burleſque kind, which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two ſpecies 
of writing can differ more widely than the comic and the burleſque : for as the latter is tv r 
the exhibition of what is monſtrous and unnatural, and where our delight, if we examine 
i, ariſes from the ſurpriſing abſurdity, as in appropriating the manners of the higheſt to the 
loweſt, or 2 convetſo; ſo in the former, we ſhould ever confine ow ſelves ſtrictij to nature, 
om the juſt imitativn of which, will flow all the pleaſure we can this way convey to a f- 
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fible reader. And perhaps tha re is one reaſon why a comic writer ſhould of all others be the 


leaſt excuſed for deviating from nature, ſince it may not be always ſo eaſy for a ſcrious Port 
to meet with the great and the admirable z but life every where furniſhes an accurate obſcr- 
ver with the ridiculous. _ | | 
nav hinted this little concerning burleſque ; becauſe, 1 have often heard that name 
given to performances, which have been truly of the comic kind, from the authot's having 
ſometimes admitted it in his dition only; which, as it is the dreſs of Fu. doth, like 
the dreſs of men, eſtabliſh characters, (the one of the whole poem, and the other of the 
whole man) in vulgar opinion, beyond any of their greater excellencies : but furely, a cer- 
tain drollery in ſtile, where characters and ſentiments are perfectly natural, no more conſti- 
tutes the burleſque, than an empty pomp and dighity of words, where every thing elle is 
mean and low, can entitle any performance to the = of the true ſublime. 
Aup | apprehend, my lord Shafteſbury's opinion of mere burleſque agrees with mine, when 
he aſſerts, There is no ſuch thing to be found in the writings of the ancients. But perhaps, 


1 have leſs abhorrence than he profeſſes for it: and that not becauſe I have had ſome little 
ſucceſs on the ſtage this way; but rather, as it contributes more to exquiſite mirth and 
laughter than any other; and theſe are probably more wholeſome phyſic for the mind, and 


conduce better to purge away ſpleen, melancholy, and ill affections, than is generally ima- 
gined. Nay, 1 will appeal to common obſervation, whether the ſame companies are not 
found more full of good humour and benevolence, after they have been ſweetened for two 
ay hours with entertainments of this kind, than when ſoured by a tragedy or a grave 
ure. | | | 
Burr to illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, in which, perhaps, we ſhall ſee the diſtinction 
more clearly and plainly: let us examine the works of a comic hiſtory-painter, with 


thoſe-performances which the Italians call Caricatura; where we ſhall find the true excel. 


lence of the former to conſiſt in the exacteſt copying of nature; inſomuch, that a judicious 


eye inſtantly rejects any thing owtre ; any liberty which. the painter hath taken with the fea- 


tures of that alma mater. hereas in the Caricatura we allow all licence. Its aim is to ex- 


hibit monſters, not men; and all diſtortions and exaggerations whatever are within its pro- 


per province. | H | 
Now what Caricatura is in 8 Burleſque is in writing; and in the ſame manner the 


comic writer and painter correlate to each other. And here I ſhall obſerve, that, as in the 


former the painter ſeems to have the advantage; ſo it is in the latter "infinitely: on the fide 
of the writer: for the Monſtrous is much eaſier to paint than deſcribe, and the Ridiculous 


_ to deſcribe than paint. 


And tho? perhaps this latter ſpecies doth not in either ſcience fo ſtrongly affect and agi- 
tate the muſcles as the other; yet it will be owned, I believe, that a more rational and uſe- 
ful pleafure ariſes to us from it. He who ſhould call the 1 Hogarth a. burleſque 
painter, would, in my opinion, de him very little honour : for ſure it is much eaſier, much 

$ the ſubje& of admiration, to paint a man with a noſe, or any other feature of a prepo- 


ſterous ſize, or to expoſe him in ſome abſurd or monſtrous attitude, than to expreſs the af. 


ſections of men on canvas. It hath been thought a vaſt commendation of a painter, to {ay 


his figures ſeem to breathe ; but ſurely it is a much greater and noblen applauſe, that they 


appear to think. | de Wn 
Bor to return The Ridiculous only, as I have before faid, falls within my province in 


the preſent work. Nor will ſome explanation of this word be thought impertinent by the 


- reader, if he conſiders how wonderfully it hath been miſtaken, even by writers who have 


ſd it: for to what but ſuch a miſtake, can we attribute the many attempts to ridi- 


cule the blackeſt villanies; and what is yet worſe, the moſt dreadful calamities? What 


could exceed the abſurdity of an author, who ſhould write the comedy. of Nero, _ 
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merry incident of ripping up his mother's belly ; or what would give a greater ſhock to 
humanity, than an attempt to expoſe the miſeries of poverty and diſtreſs to ridicule? And 
the reader will not want much learning to ſuggeſt ſuch inſtances to himſelf. 

Bx$1DEs, it may ſeem remarkable, that Ariftotle, who is ſo fond and free of definitions, 
hath not thought proper to define the Ridiculous, Indeed, where he tells us it is proper to 
comedy, he hath remarked that villany is not its object: but he hath not, as I remember, 

tively afferred what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde, who hath written a treatiſe on 
this ſubje&, tho? he ſhews us many ſpecies of it, once trace it to its fountain. 

Tus only ſource of the true Ridiculous (as it appears to me) is affectation. But tho? it 
xiſcs from one ſpring only : when we conſider the infinite ſtreams into which this one bran- 
ches, we ſhall preſently ceaſe to admire at the copious field it affords to an obſerver. Now 
affectation proceeds from one of theſe two cauſes ; vanity or * for as vanity puts 
vs on affecting falſe characters, in order to purchaſe applauſe; ſo hypocriſy ſets us on an 
endeavour to avoid cenſure, by concealing our vices under an appearance of their oppoſite 
vitues, And tho' theſe two cauſes are often confounded, (for there is ſome difficulty in 
diſtinguiſhing them) yet, as they proceed from very different motives z ſo they are as clear- 
ly diſtinct in their operations: for indeed, the affectation which ariſes from vanity is nearer 
to truth than the other; as it hath not that violent N of nature to ſtruggle with, 
which that of the hypocrite hath. It may be likewiſe noted, that affectation doth not im- 
ply an abſolute negation of thoſe qualities which are affected: and therefore, tho? when it 

from hypocriſy, it be nearly allied to deceit ; yet when it comes from vanity only, 

it partakes of the nature of oſtentation: for inſtance, the affectation of liberality in a vain 

man, differs viſibly from the ſame affectation in the avaricious ; for tho" the vain man is 

not what he would appear, or hath not the virtue he affects, to the degree he would be 

thought to have it;; yet it ſits leſs aukwardly on him than on the avaricious man, who is the 
reverſe of what he would ſeem to be. 

non the diſcovery of this affectation ariſes the Ridiculous—which always ſtrikes the rea- 


der with ſurprize and pleaſure; and that in a higher and ſtronger degree when the affecta- 


tion ariſes from hypocriſy, than when from vanity : for, to diſcover any one to be the exact 
reverſe of what he affects, is more ſurprizing, and conſequently more ridiculous, than to 
find him a little deficient in the quality he deſires the reputation of. I might obſerve, that 
our Ben Johnſon, who of all men underſtood the Ridiculous the beſt, chiefly uſed the 
hypocritical affectation. | 

| Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and calamities of life, or the imperfections 
of nature, may become the objects of ridicule. Surely he hath a very ill-framed mind, who 
can look on uglineſs, infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in themſelves: nor do | believe 
any man living, who meets a dirty tellow riding through the ſtreets in a cart, is ſtruck with 
an idea of the ridiculous from it; but if he ſhould ſee the ſame figure deſcend from his 


coach and fix, or bolt from his chair with his hat under his arm, he would then begin to 


laugh, and with juſtice. In the ſame manner, were we to enter a poor houſe, and behold 
a wretched family ſhivering with cold, and languiſhing with hunger, it would not incline us 
to laughter (at leaſt we muſt have very diabolical natures, if it would :) but ſhould we diſ- 
cover there a grate, inſtead of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plate or china diſhes on 
the ſideboard, or any other affectation of riches and finery either on their perſons or in 
their furniture; we might then indeed be excuſed for ridiculing ſo fantaftical an appear- 
ance, Much leſs are natural imperfections the object of deriſion: but when uglinefs aims 
at the applauſe of beauty, or lameneſs endeavours to diſplay agility; it is then that 
theſe untortunate circumſtances, which at firſt moved our compaſſion, tend only to raiſe 


our mirth. 
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Tus poet carries this very far; 


: 


None are for being what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they Fould be thought. 


Where if the metre would fuffer the word Ridiculous to cloſe the firſt line, the thought 
would be rather more proper. Great vices are the proper objects of our deteſtation, (mal. 
ter faults of our pity : but affectation appears to me the only true ſource of the Ridiculous. 

Bur perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have againſt my own rules introduced vices, 
and of a very black kind into this work, To which I ſhall anſwer: firſt, that it is very dif- 
ficult to purſue a ſeries of human actions, and keep clear from them. Secondly, that the 
vices to be found here, are rather the accidental conſequences of ſome human frailty or 
foible, than cauſes babitually exiſting in the mind. Thirdly, that they are never ſer forth 
as the objects of ridicule but de teſtation. Fouithly, that they are never the principal figure 
at that time on the ſcene; and laſtly, they never produce the intended evil. 

Havi thus diſtinguiſhed Joſeph Andrews from the productions of romance writers on 
the one hand, and burleſque writers on the other, and given ſome few very ſhort hints (for 
F intended no more): of this fpecies of writing, which I have affirmed to be hitherto unat- 
tcmpred in our language; | ſhall leave to my good-natured reader to apply my piece to my 
2 and will detain him no longer than with a word concerning the characters in 
this work. . ee £5.91 | 
.- And here I ſolemnly proteſt, I have no intention to vilify or aſperſe any one: for tho” 
every thing is copied from the book of nature, and ſcarce a character or action produced 
which I have not taken from my own obſervations and experience; yet I have uſed the ut. 
moſt care to obſcure the perſons by ſuch different circumſtances, degrees and colours, that 
it will be impoſſible ro gueſs at them with any degree of certainty, and if it ever happens 
other wiſe, it is only where the failure characterized is ſo minute, that it is a foible only which 
the party himſelf may laugh at as well as any other. | | 
As to the character of Adams, as it is the moſt glaring in the whole, ſo I conceive it i; 
not to be found n any book now extant. It is defigned a character of perfect ſimplicity ; 
and as the goodneſs of his heart will recommend him to the good-natured; ſo I hope it 
will excuſe me to the gentlemen of his cloth; for whom, while they are worthy of their ſa- 
cred order, no man can poſſibly have a greater reſpect. They will therefore excuſe me, 
notwithſtanding the low adventures in which he is engaged, that I have made him a cler- 
gyman ; ſince no other office could have given him ſo many. opportunities of diſplaying his. 

_ worthy inclinations. | — 5 | | 
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"CHAP. 1 


Of writing lives in general, and particularly of Pamela ; with a word by the bye of Colley 


Cibber and other J. 


precepts: and if this be juſt in what is odious and blameable, it is more ſtrongly ſo in 
what is amiable and praiſe-worthy. Here emulation moſt effectually operates upon 

us, and inſpires our imitation in an irreſiſtible manner. A good man therefore is a ſtand- 
ing leſſon to all his acquaintance, and of far greater uſe in. that narrow circle than a good 
Bur, as it often happens, that the. beſt men are but little known, and conſequently can - 
not extend the uſefulneſs of their examples a great way; the writer may be called in aid to 
ſpread their hiſtory farther, and to preſent the amiable pictures to thoſe who have not the 
happineſs of knowing the originals ; and ſo, by communicating ſuch valuable patterns to the 


world,” he may perhaps do a more extenſive ſervice to mankind, than the perſon. whoſe life 
originally afforded the pattrrn. ; 


12 is a trite but true obſervation, that examples work more forcibly on the mind than 


Ix this light I have always regarded thoſe biographers, who have recorded the actions of. 


great and worthy perſons of both ſexes. - Not to mention thole ancient writers which of late 
days are little read, being written in ob'olete, and, as they are generally thought, unintel-- 
ligible languages, ſuch as Plutarch, Nepos, and others which I heard of in my youth; our 
own language affords many of excellent uſe and inſtruction, finely calculated to ſow the 
ſees of virtue in youth, and very eaſy to be comprehended by perſons of moderate capa- 
city. Such are the hiſtory of John the Great, Who, by his brave and heroic actions againſt 
men of large and athletic bodies, attained. the glorious appellation. of the Giant- killer; that 
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of an earl of Warwick, whoſe chriſtian name was Guy; the lives of Argalus and Parthe- 
nia, and above all, the hiſtory of thoſe ſeven worthy perſonages, the champions of Chriſten- 
dom. In all theſe, delight is mixed with inſtruction, and the reader is almoſt as much im- 
proved entertained. 4 2 LE * 

Bor I paſs by theſe and many others, to mention two books lately publiſhed, which re- 
preſent an admirable pattern of the amiable in either ſex. The former of theſe which deals 
in male-virtue, was written by the great per ſon himſelf, who lived the life he hath recorded, 


and is by many thought to have lived ſuch a life only in order to write it. The other is 


communicated to us by an hiſtorian who borrowz his lights, as, the common method is, 
from authegtic papers and records. The reader, I believe, already conjectures, I mean the 
ves of Mr. Colley Cibber, and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How artfully doth the former, 
by infinuating that he eſcaped being promoted to the higheſt ſtations in church and ſtare, 
teach us a contempt of worldly r! how ſtrongly doth he inculcate an abſolute ſubmiC. 
fion to our ſuperiors! Laſtly, how compleatly doth he arm us againſt ſo uncaſy, ſo 
wretched. a paſſion as the fear of ſname ! how clearlꝝ dot he expoſe the emptineſs and vanity 
of that phantom, reputation | 
War the female readers are taught by the memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is ſo well ſet 
forth in the excellent eſſays or letters prefixed to the ſecond and ſubſequent editions of that 
work, that it would be — repetition, © The authentic hiſtory with which I now 
preſent the public, is an inſtance of the great good that book is likely to do, and of the 
revalence of example which I have juſt obſerved: ſince it will appear that it was by ketp- 
ing the excellent pattern of his ſiſter's virtues before his eyes, that Mr. Joſeph Andrews 
was chiefly enabled to preſerve his pufity in the midſt of ſuch great temptations. I ſhall 


only add, that this character of male · chaſtity, tho? doubtleſs as deſirable and becoming in 


one part of the human ſpecies, as in the other, is almoſt the only virtue which the great 
apologiſt hath not given himſelf for the ſake of giving the example to his readers, 


5 


e HAP. I. 


Of Mr. Joſeph Andrews his birth, parentage, education, and great endowments 3 With a word 
50 | or jwo concerning anceſtors. 


| R. bei Andrews, the hero of our enſuing hiſtory, was eſteemed to be the only 
ſon of Gaffar and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the illuſtrious Pamela, whole 
virtue is at preſent ſo famous. As to his anceſtors, we have ſearched with great diligence, 
bur little ſucceſs ; being unable to trace them farther than his great grandfather, who, as an 
elderly perſon in the pariſh remembers to have heard his father ſay, was an excellent cudgel- 
player. Whether he had any anceſtors. before this, we muſt leave to the opinion of our cu- 
rious reader, finding nothing of ſufficient certainty to rely on, However, we cannot omit 
inſerting an epitaph which an ingenious friend of ours hath communicated : 
| Stay traveller, for underneath this pew 

Lies faſt aſleep that merry man Andrew; 

When the laſt day's great ſun ſhall gild the ſties, 

Then he ſhall from bis tomb get wp and riſe. 

Be merry while thiu can't : for ſurely thou 

Shall ſhortly be as ſad as be is now. 


Tie wordearedimeft our of the ſtone with antiquity. /But it io needleſs to obſerve that An- 


dte bere is writ without an 3, and is beſides a Chriftian name. My friend moreover con- 
25 2 E 


jectures 
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jectures this to have been the founder of that ſe& of laughing philoſophers, ſince called 
Merry Andrews. ; 

To wave therefore a circumſtance, which, tho? mentioned in conformity to the exact 
rules of biography, is not greatly material; I proceed to things of more conſequence, In- 
deed it is ſufficiently certain, that he had as many anceſtors as the beſt man living; and 
perhaps, if we look five or ſix hundred years backwards, might be related to ſome perſons 
of very great figure at preſent, whoſe anceſtors within half the laſt century are buried in as 

eat obſcurity. But ſuppoſe, for argument's ſake, we ſhould admit that he had no ance- 

rs at all, but had ſprung up, according to the modern phraſe, out of a dunghil, as the 
Athenians pretended they themſelves did from the earth, would not this“ Autokopros 
have been juſtly entitled ro all the praiſe ariſing from his own virtues ? Would it not be 
hard; that a man who hath no anceſtors, ſhould therefore be rendered incapable of acqui- 
ring honour z when we ſee ſo many who have no virtues, enjoying the ur of their 
foretathers? At ten years old (by which time his education was advanced to writing and 
reading) he was. bound an apprentice, according to the Statute, to Sir Thomas Booby, an 
uncle of Mr. Booby's by the father's fide. Sir Thomas having then an eſtate in his own 
hands, the young Andrews was at firſt employed in what in the country they call keeping 
birds. His Office was to perform the part the ancients aſſigned to the god Priapus, which 
deity the moderns call by the name of Jack-o'Lent: but his voice being ſo extremely mu- 
ſical, that it rather allured the birds than terrified them, he was ſoon tranſplanted from the 
fields into the dog-kennel, where he was placed under the huntſman, and made what ſportſ- 
men term Whipper-in. | For 79 — likewiſe the ſweerneſs of his voice diſqualified 
him ; the dogs ing the melody of his chiding to all the alluring notes of the huntſ- 
man, who ſoon o incenſed at it, that he deſired Sir Thomas to provide otherwiſe 
for him z and conſtantly laid every fault the dogs were at, to the account of the poor boy, 
who was now tranſplanted to the ſtable. Here he ſoon gave proofs of his ſtrength and 


agility, beyond his years, and conſtantly rode the moſt ſpirited and vicious horſes to wa- 


ter, with an intrepidity which ſurprized every one. While he was in this ftation, he rode 
ſeveral races for Sir Thomas, and this with ſuch expertneſs and ſucceſs, that the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen frequently ſolicited the knight, to permit little Joey (for fo he was call- 
ed) to ride their matches. The beſt gameſters, before they laid their money, always en- 
quired which horſe little Joey was to ride; and the bets were rather proportioned by the ri- 
der than by the horſe himſelf ; eſpecially after he had ſcornfully refuſed a conſiderable bribe 
to play booty on ſuch an occaſion. This extremely raiſed his character, and fo pleaſed the 


11 that ſhe deſired to have him, (being now ſeventeen years of age) for her own 
boy. ; 


Joer was now from the ſtable to attend on his lady, to go on her errands, 


ſtand behind her chair, wait at her tea-table, and carry her prayer-book to church at 
which place, his voice gave him an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by finging 
plalms: he behaved likewiſe in every other reſpect ſo well at divine fervice, that it recom- 
mended him to the notice of Mr. Abraham Adams the curate, who took an opportunity 
one day, as he was drinking a cup of ale in Sir Thomas's kitchen, to afk the young man 
ſeveral queſtions concerning religion; with his anſwers to which he was wor.derfully pleaſed. 


„Ia Engliſh, fprung from a dunghil. 
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Of Mr. Abraham Adams be curate, Mrs, Slipſlop the chambermaid, and others. 


R. Abraham Adams was an excellent ſcholar. He was a perfect miſter of the Greek 
and Latin languages; to which he added a great ſhare of knowledge in the oriental 
dongucs, and could read and tranſlate French, Italian, and Spaniſh. He had applied many 
years to the molt ſevere ſtudy, and had treaſured up a fund of learning rarely to be met with 
in a univerſity. He was beſides a man of good ſenſe, good parts, and gocd nature; but 
was at the ſame time as entirely ignorant of the ways of this world, as an infant juſt entered 
into it could poſſibly. be. As he had never, any intention to deceive, ſo he never ſuſpected 
Juch a deſign in others. He was generous, friendly, and brave to an exceſs; but ſimplicity 
was his characteriſtick: he did, no more than Mr. Colley Cibber, apprehend any ſuch paſ⸗- 
Hons as malice and envy to exiſt in mankind, which was indeed lets remarkable in a count 
ſon, than in a gentleman Who hath paſt his life behiad the ſcencs, a place which hath 
e ſeldom: thought the ſchool of innocence; and Where a very little obſervation would 
22 convinced 5 apologiſt, that thoſe. paſſions have a real exiſtence in the human 
Mind. | | 11 1 | ; 
_ His. virtue, and his other , qualifications, as they rendered him equal to his office; ſv 
they made him an agrecable and valuable companion, and had fo much endeared and well 
recommended. him to a biſhop; chat at the age of fifty, he was provided with a hand. 
ſome income of twenty · three pounds a ycar ; which, however, he could not make any grear 
figure with : becauſe be lived in a dear country, and Was a little incumberted with a wile and 
ſix children. | 


"=2 


Ir was this gentleman, who having, as I have ſaid, obſerved the ſingular devotion of 
young Andrews, had found means ro geen him concerning ſeveral particulars; as how 
many books there were in the New, Teftameut ? which were they? how many chapters they 
contained? and ſuch. like; to all which, Mr. Adams priyately ſaid, he anſwered much better 
than Sir Thomas, or two other neighbouring juſtices of the peace could probably have done. 
Mx. Adams was wonderfully ſolicitous to know at what time, and by what opportunity 
the youth became acquainted with theſe matters: Joey told him, that he had very early 
learnt to read and write by the gaodneſs of his father, who, though he had not intere!! 
enough to get him into a charity-ſchool, becauſe a couſin of his father's landlord did not 
vote on the right fide for a church-warden in a borough town, yet had been himſelf at the 
expence of ſixpence a week ſor his learning. He told him likewiſe, that ever ſince he 
was in Sir I homas's family, he had employed all his hours of leiſure in reading good 
books; that he had read the bible, the whole duty of man, and Thomas 3 Kempis; and 
that as often as he could, without being perceived, he had ſtudied a great good book which 
lay open in the hall · window, where he had read, as how the devil carried away half a 
church in ſermon time, without hurting one of the congregation ; and as how a field of 
corn ran away down a hill with all the trees upon it, and covered another man's mea- 
dow.“ This ſufficiently aſſured Mr. Adams, that the good book meant could be no other 
than Baker's Chronicle. 164k 2447 gt. 

Tux curate, ſurprized to find ſuch inſtances of induſtry and application in a young man, 
who had never met with the leaſt encouragement, aſked him, if he did not extremely re- 
gret the want of a liberal education, and the not having been born of parents, who might 
have indulged his talents and deſire of knowledge? To which he anſwered, * He hoped 

he had profited ſomewhat better from the books he had read, than to lament his condi- 


tion, 
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t tion in this world. That, for his part, he was perfectly content with the ſtate to which 
be was called, that he ſhould endeavour to improve his talent, which was all required 

« of him, but not repine at his own lot, nor envy thoſe of his betters“ Well ſaid, 
« my lad, replied the curate, and I wiſh ſome who have read many more good books, 

© nay, and ſome who have written good books themſelves, had profited ſo much by them. 

Adams had no nearer acceſs to Sir Thomas or my lady, than through the waiting- 
gentlewoman : for Sir Thomas was too apt to eftimate men merely by their dreſs, or for- 
tune; and my lady was a woman of gaiety, who had been bleſs'd with a town-education, 
and never ſpoke of any of her country neighbours by any other appellation than that of 
the Brutes. They both regarded the curate as a kind of domeſtic only, belonging 
to the parſon of the pariſh, who was at this time at variance with the knight; for 
the parſon had for many years lived in a conſtant ſtate of civil war, or, which is perhaps 
as bad, of civil law, with Sir Thomas himſelf and the tenants of his manor. The foun- 
dation of this quarrel was a modus, by ſetting which aſide, an advantage of ſeveral ſhil- 
lings per mum would have accrued to the rector: but he had not yet been able to ac- 
compliſh his purpoſe z and had reaped hitherto nothing better from the ſuits than the 
pleaſure (which he uſed indeed frequently to ſay was no ſmall one) of reflecting that he 
had utterly undone many of the poor tenants, tho' he had at the ſame time greatly impo- 
veriſhed himſelf. | | 

Mrs. Slipflop the waiting-gentlewoman, being herſelf the daughter of a curate, preſer- 
ved ſome reſpect for Adams; ſhe profeſſed great regard for his learning, and would fre- 
quently "diſpute with him on points of theology; but always inſiſted on a deference to be 
paid to her underſtanding, as ſhe had been frequently at London, and knew more of the 
world than a country parſon could pretend to. 

She had in theſe diſputes a E advantage over Adams: for ſhe was a mighty 
iffecter of hard words, which uſed in ſuch a manner, that the parſon, who durſt not 
offend her by calling her words in queſtion, was frequently at ſome loſs to gueſs her mean- 
ing, and would have been much leſs puzzled by an Arabian manuſcript. | 

Apans therefore took an opportunity one day, after a pretty long diſcourſe with her on 
the eſſence, (or, as ſhe pleaſed to term it, the incence) of matter, to mention the caſe of 
young Andrews deſiring her to recommend him to her lady as a youth very ſuſceptible 
of learning, and one whoſe inſtruction in Latin he would himſelf undertake ; by which 
means he might be qualified for a higher ſtation than that of a footman: and added, ſhe 
knew it was in his maſter's power eaſily to provide for him in a better manner. He there- 
fore deſired, that the boy might be left behind under his care. 

La, Mr. Adams, ſaid Mrs. Slipſlop, do you think my lady will ſuffer any preambles 
* about any ſuch matter? She is going to London very conciſely, and I am confidous would 
© not leave Joey behind her on any account; for he is one of the genteeleſt young fellows 
you may ſee in a ſummer's day, and I am confidous ſhe would as ſoon think of parting 
© with a pair of her grey-mares; for ſhe values herſelf as much on the one as the other.“ 
Adams would have interrupted, but ſhe proceeded : * And why is Latin more ne- 
ceſſitous for a footman than a gentleman ? It is very proper that you clergymen muſt 
learn it, becauſe you can't preach without it: but I have heard gentlemen ſay in Lon- 
© don, that it is fit for no body elſe. I am confidous my lady would be angry with me 
' for mentioning it; and 1 ſhall draw myſelf into no ſuch delemy.“ At which words her 
lady's bell rung, and Mr. Adams was forced to retire ; nor could he gain a ſecond o 

| portunity with her before their London journey, which happened a few days afterwards. 
However, Andrews behaved very thankfully and gratefully to him for his intended kind- 
= which'he told him he never would forget, and at the ſame time received 3 
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man many admonitions concerning the regulation of his future conduct, and his 
perſeverance in innocence and induſtry. 


| CHAP. IV. 
What happened after their journey to London. 


quaintance with his party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured to make him deſpiſe 
his former courſe of life. His hair was cut after the neweſt faſhion, and became his chief 
care: he went abroad with it all the morning in papers, and dreſſed it out in the afternoon, 
They could not however teach him to game, ſwear, drink, nor any other genteel vice the 
town abounded with. He applied moſt of his leiſure hours to muſic, in which he greatly 
improved himſelf; and became ſo perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, that he led the opinion 
of all the other footmen at an opera, and they never condemned or applauded a ſingle ſong 
contrary to his approbation, or diſlike. He was a little too forward in riots at the play-houſcs 
and aſſemblies ; and when he attended his lady at church (which was but ſeldom) he behaved 
with leſs ſeeming devotion than formerly : however, if he was outwardly a pretty fellow, 
his morals remained entirely uncorrupted, tho' he was at the ſame time ſmarter and gen- 
teeler than any of the beaus in town, either in or out of livery,  _ 

His lady; who had often ſaid of him that Joey was the handſomeſt and genteeleſt foot- 
man in the kingdom, but that it was pity he wanted ſpirit, began now to find that fault no 
longer; on the contrary, ſhe was frequently heard to cry out, Ay, there is ſome life in this 
fellow. She plainly ſaw the effects which the town-air hath on the ſobereſt conſtitutions. She 
would now walk out with him into Hyde- Park in a morning, and when tired, which hap- 
pened almoſt every minute, would lean on his'arm, and converſe with him in great fami- 
liarity. Whenever ſhe ſtept out of her coach, ſhe would take him by the hand, and ſome- 
times, for fear of ſtumbling, preſs it very hard; ſhe admitted him to deliver meſſages at 
her bed-fide in a morning, leer'd at him at table, and indulged him in all thoſe innocent 
freedoms whieh women of figure may permit without the leaſt fully of their virtue. 

Bur 'tho! their virtue remains unſtllied * yer now and then ſome ſmall arrows will 
glance on the ſhadow of it, their reputation; and ſo it fell out ro lady Booby, who hap- 
to be walking arm-in-arm with Joey one morning in Hyde-Park, when lady Tittle 
and lady Tattle came accidentally by in their coach, Bleſs me, ſays lady Tittle, can I be. 
lieve my eyes? Is that lady Booby ? Surely, ſays Tattle. But what makes you ſurprized ? 
Why, is not that her footman, replied Tittle? At which Tittle laughed and cried, An old 
buſineſs, Taffure you, is it poſſible you ſhould not have heard it The whole town hath 
known it this half year. The conſequence of this interview was a whiſper through a hun- 
Fred viſits, which were ſeparately performed by the two ladies “ the — afternoon, and 
might have had a miſchievous effect, had it not been ſtopt by two freſh reputations which 
were publiſhed the day afterwards, and engroſſed the whole talk of the town. 

- BuT hate ver opinion or ſuſpicion the ſcandalous inclination of defamers might entertain 
of lady Booby's innocent freedoms, it is certain they made no impreſſion on young An- 
drews, who never offered to encroach beyond the liberties which his lady allowed him. A 

behaviour which ſhe imputed to the violent reſpect he preſerved for her, and which ſerved 


only 


* Ie-may ſeem an abſurdity that Tattle ſhould vidit, as the 
reader 1 this, by ſuppoſing with me, that, 
A dats © 


aQually did, to ſpread a known ſcandal : but the 
what ſhe ſays, this was her firſt acquain- 


O ſooner was young Andrews arrived at London, than he began to ſcrape an ac- 
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only to heighten a ſomething ſhe began to conceive, and which the next chapter will open 
a little farther. 


p. 


The death of Sir Thomas Booby, with the affeFimate and mournful behaviour of bis widow, 
| and the great purity of Joſeph Andrews. 


T this time, an accident happened, which put a ſtop to thoſe agreeable walks, 
| which probably would have ſoon puffed up the cheeks of fame, and cauſed her to 
blow her brazen trumpet through the town; and this was no other than the death of Sir 
Thomas Booby, who, departing this life, left his diſconſolate lady confined to her houſe, as 
cloſely as if ſhe herſelf had been attacked by ſome violent diſeaſe. During the firſt ſix days 
the poor lady admitted none but Mrs. Slipſlop, and three female friends, who made a party 
at cards: but on the ſeventh ſhe ordered Joey, whom, for a good reaſon, we ſhall hereat- 
ter call Josy, to bring up her tea-kettle. The lady being in bed, called Joſeph to her, 
bade him fit down, and having accidentally laid her hand on his, ſhe aſked him, if he had 
ever been in love? * anſwered with ſome confuſion, it was time enough for one ſo 
young as himſelf to think on ſuch things. As young as you are, replied the lady, I am 
convinced you are no ſtranger to that paſſion; Come Jocy,* ſays ſhe, tell me truly, who 
* is the happy girl whoſe eyes have made a conqueſt of you ?? Joſeph returned, that all the 
women he had ever ſeen, were equally indifferent to him. O then, ' ſaid the lady, you 
are a general lover, Indeed you handſome fellows, like handſome women, are very long 
and difficult in fixing: but yet you ſhall never perſuade me that your heart is ſo inſuſcep- 
© tible of affection; I rather impute what you ſay to your ſecrecy, a very commendable 
quality, and what I am far from being angry with you for. Nothing can be more un- 
« worthy in a young man than to betray any intimacies with the ladies.” Ladies! madam, 
ſaid Joſeph, * I am ſure I never had the impudence to think of any that deſerve that name. 
Don't pretend to too much modeſty, ſaid ſhe, for that ſometimes may be impertinent : 
but pray, anſwer me this queſtion. Suppoſe a lady ſhould happen to like you; ſuppoſe 
*-ſhe ſhould prefer you to all your ſex, and admit you to the ſame familiarities as you might 
© have hoped for, if you had been born her equal, are you certain that no vanity could 
tempt you diſcover her ? Anſwer me honeſtly, Joſeph; have you ſo much more ſenſe, 
and ſo much more virtue, than you handſome young fellows generally have, who make 
no ſcruple of ſacrificing our dear reputation to your pride, without conſidering the great 
obligation we lay on you, by our condeſcenſion and confidence? Can you you keep a ſe- 
ctet, my Joey ?* Madam, — he, I hope your lady ſhip can't tax me with ever betray- 
ing the ſecrets of the family; and I hope, if you was to turn me away, I might have that 
character of you. I don't intend to turn you away, Joey,“ ſaid ſhe, and ſighed, I 2m 
* afraid it is not in my power.“ She then raiſed herſelf a little in her bed, and diſcovered 
one of the whiteſt _ that ever was ſeen; at which Joſeph bluſhed, la! ſays ſhe, in an 
ilfected ſurprize, * what am I doing? I have truſted myſelf with a man alone, naked in 
+ bed z ſuppoſe you ſhould have any wicked intentions upon my honour, how ſhould de- 
* fend myſelf ?* Joſeph proteſted that he never had the leaſt evil deſign againſt her. No, 
* lays ſhe, perhaps you may not call your deſigns wicked; and perhaps they are not ſo.— 
He ſwore they were not. You miſunderſtand me, ſays ſhez I mean, if they were againſt 
* my honour, they may not be wicked; but the world calls them ſo, But then, ſay you, 
* the world will never know any thing of the matter; yet would not that be truſting to 
your ſecreſy ? Muſt not my reputation be then in your power? Would you not then be 
* my maſter ? Joſeph begged her „ to be comforted; for that he would never ima- 
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gine the leaſt wicked thing againſt her, and that he had rather die a thouſand deaths than 
give her any reaſon to ſuſpect him. Les, ſaid ſhe, I muſt have reaſon to ſuſpect yon 
* Are you not a man? and without vanity I may pretend to ſome charms. But perh,,, 
you may fear I ſhould proſecute you; indeed I hope you do; and yet heaven knows 
* ſhould never have the confidence to appear before a court of juſtice ; and you know, Joey, 


I am of a forgiving temper. Tell me, Joey, don't you think I ſhould forgive you? 


Indeed, Madam, ſays ' Joſeph, I will never do any thing to diſoblige your ladyſhip,” 
How, ſays ſhe, do you think it would not diſoblige me then? Do you think I would 


© willingly ſuffer you?? ( don't underftand you, Madam,“ fays Joſeph. © Don't you? 


ſaid ne, then you either are a fool, or pretend to be ſo; I find I was miſtaken in you 
So get you down ſtairs, and never let me ſee your face again: your pretended innocence 
cannot impoſe on me. Madam, faid Joſeph, I would not have your ladyſhip think 
* any evil of me. I have always endeavoured to be a dutiful ſervant both to you and my 
* maſter.” O thou villain! anſwered my lady, Why didft thou mention the name of that 
dear man, unleſs to torment me, to bring his precious memory to my mind,“ (and then ſhe 
burſt into a fit of tears.) Get thee from my ſight, I ſhall never endure thee more.“ At 
which words ſhe turned away from him; and Joſeph retreated from the room in a moſt diſ. 


conſolate condition, and writ that letter, which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


CHAP. VI. 
Hew Joſeph Andrews writ @ letter to bis fifter Pamela, 
To Mrs. Pamela Andrews, living with ſquire Beely: 


Dear Siſter, | | | | | 
« CYINCE I received your letter of your good lady's death, we have had a misfor- 
* Y tune of the ſame kind in our family. My worthy maſter Sir Thomas died about 
„% four days ago; and, what is worſe, my poor lady is inly gone diſtracted. None of 
<«< the ſervants expected her to take it fo to heart, becauſe they quarrelled almoſt every 
„day of their lives: but no more of that, becauſe you know, Pamela, I never loved to 


e tell the ſecrets of my maſter's family z but to be ſure you muſt have known they never 


« Joved one another; and I have heard her ladyſhip wiſh his honour dead above a thouſand 
« times: but no body knows what it is to loſe a friend till they have loſt him. 

« Don'r tell any body what I write, becauſe 1 ſhould not care to have folks ſay I diſ- 
<< cover what paſſes in our family : but if it had not been fo great a lady, I ſhould have 
thought ſhe had had a-mind to me. Dear Pamela, don't tell any body: but ſhe ordered 
« me to fit down by her bed-ſide, when ſhe was in naked bed yz and ſhe held my hand, and 


« talked exactiy as a lady does to her ſweet-heart in a ſtage-play, which I have ſeen in Co- 


4% vent-Garden, while ſhe wanted him to be no better than he ſhould be. ; 

4 If Madam be mad, I ſhall not care for ſtaying long in the family: ſo I heartily wiſh 
you could get me a place either at the ſquire's, or ſome other neighbouring gentleman's, 
«unleſs it be true that you are going to be married to parſon Williams, as folks talk, and 
« then I ſhould be very RIS his clerk : for which you know I am qualified, being 
able to read, and to ſet a pſalm. . 

„ fancy 1 ſhall be diſcharged very ſoon; and the moment I am, unleſs. I hear from 
% you, 1 ſhall return to my old maſter's country · ſeat, if it be only to ſee parſon Adams, 
„ho is the beſt man in the world. London is a bad place, ane Ae is ſo — 2 
oy » ; | , | W. 
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« fellowſhip,- that the next door neighbours don't know one another. Pray give my ſer- | 
« vice to all friends that enquire for me; ſo ] reſt . 


Your loving brother, 


n. Joszxen Anprews. 
As ſoon as Joſeph had ſealed and directed this letter he walked down ſtairs, where he 


met Mrs. Slipſlop, with whom we ſhall take this opportunity to bring the reader a little 
better acquainted. She was a maiden gentlewoman of about forty-five years of age, who 
having made a ſmall flip in her youth, had continued a good maid ever ſince. She was not 
at this. time remarkably handſome z being very ſhort, and rather too corpulent in body, 
and ſomewhat red, with the addition of pimples in the face. Her noſe- was likewiſe rather 
too large, and her eyes too little; nor did ſhe reſemble a cow ſo much in her breath, as in 
two brown globes which ſhe carried before her; one of her legs was alſo a little ſhorter 
than the other, which occaſioned her to limp as ſhe walked. This fair creature had long caſt 
the eyes of affection on Joſeph, in which ſhe had not met with quite ſo good ſucceſs as ſhe 
probably wiſhed, tho? beſides the allurements of her native charms, ſhe had given him tea, 
{weetmeats, wine, and many other delicacies, of which, by keeping the keys, ſhe had the 


abſolute command. Joſeph, however, had not returned the leaſt gratitude to all theſe fa- | 


vours, not even ſo much as a kiſs ; tho? I would not infinuate ſhe was ſo eaſily to be ſatis- 
fied: for ſurely then he would have been highly blameable. The truth is, ſhe was arrived 
at an age When ſhe thought ſhe __ indulge herſelf in any liberties with a man, without 
the danger of bringing a third perſon into the world to betray them. She imagined, that 
by ſo long a ſelf-denial, ſhe had not only made amends for the ſmall flip in her youth above 
hinted at : but had likewiſe laid up a quantity of merit to execuſe any future failings. In a 
word, ſhe reſolved to give a looſe to her amorous inclinations, and to pay off the debt of 
pleaſure which ſhe found ſhe owed herſelf, as faft as poſſible. 

Wirz theſe charms of perſon, and in this diſpoſition of mind, ſhe encountred poor Jo- 
ſeph at the bottom of the ſtairs, and aſked him if he would drink a glaſs of ſomething 
good this moraing. Joſeph, whoſe ſpirits were not a little caſt down, very readily and 
thankfully accepted the offer; and together they went into a cloſet, where having delivered 
him a full glaſs of ratifia, and deſired him to fit down, Mrs. Slipſlop thus began: 

* SuxE nothing can be a more {imple contract in a woman, than to place her affections 
| ona boy. If I had ever thought it would have been my fate, I ſhould have wiſhed tg 
die a thouſand deaths rather than live to fee that day. If we like a man, the lighteſt hint 
| ſophiſticates. Whereas a boy propoſes upon us to break through all the regulations of 
' modeſty, before we can make any oppreſſion upon him.“ Joſeph, who did not under- 
land a word ſhe ſaid, anſwered, * Yes madam ; Tes madam? replied Mrs. Slip! 
vith ſome warmth, + Do you intend to reſult my paſſion ? Is it not enough, ungrateful as 
' you are, to make no return to all the favours I have done you: but you muſt treat me 
' with ironing ? Barbarous monſter! how have | deſerved that my paſſion ſhould be refulred 
nnd treated with ironing ?* Madam, anſwered Joſeph, < I don't underſtand your hard 
' words: but I am certain, you have no occaſion to call me ungrateful : for ſo far from in- 
' tending you any wrong, I have always loved you as well as if you had been my 
on mother.“ How, firrab-! ſays Mrs. Slipſlop in a rage: Your own mother? 
Do you aſſinuate that I am old enough to be your mother? I don't know what a 
Rec ar. may think: but 1 believe a man would refer me to any green ſickneſs filly 
girl whatſomdever : but I ought to deſpiſe you rather than be angry with you, for refer- 
' ring the converſation of girls to that of a woman of ſenſe.” Madam,“ fays Joſeph, * 1 
am ſure 1 have always valued the honour you did me by your converſation ; for I know 
Jou are a woman of learning.” Les but, Joſeph,” ſaid ſhe, a little ſoftened by the com - 
plivent to her learning, If you had a value tor me, you certainly would have found ſome” 
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of immenſe ſiae, ſurveys through the liquid element a roach or gudgeon, which cannot 
[eſcape her jaws, opens them wide to ſwallow the little fiſh ; ſo did Mrs. Slipſlop prepare to 
lay her violent amorous hands on the poor Joſeph, when luckily her miſtreſs's bel] rung, and 


and to defer the execution of her purpoſe till ſome other time. We ſhall therefore return to 
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© method of ſhewing it me; for I am convicted you muſt ſee the the value I have for you · 
* Yes, Joſeph, my eyes, whether I would or no, muſt have declared a paſſion I cannot con- 
'* .quer.—Oh! Joſeph! 15 | i 

As when a hungry tigreſs, who long has traverſed the woods in fruitleſs ſearch, ſees with. 


in the reach of her claws a lamb, ſhe prepares to leap on her prey ; or as a voracious pike, 


.delivered the intended martyt from her clutches. She was obliged to leave him abruptly, 


the lady Booby, and give our reader ſome account of her behaviour, after ſhe was left by 
Joſeph in a gemaper of mind not greatly different from that of the inflamed Slipſlop. 


CHAP. VII 


Sayings of wiſe men. A dialogue between the lady and ber maid ; and a panegyric, or rath 
of wif ſatire on the paſſion of love, in the ſublime fiile. * * 


1 is the obſervation of ſome antient ſage, whoſe name I have forgot, that paſſions ope- 
rate differently on the human ming, as diſeaſes on the body, in proportion to the ſtrength 
or weaknels, ſoundneſs or rottenneſs of the one and the other. 
Ws hope therefore a judicious reader will give himſelf ſome pains to obſerve, what we 
have ſo greatly laboured to deſcribe, the different operations of this paſſion of love, in the 
ntle and cultivated mind of the lady Booby, from thoſe which it effected in the leſs po- 
liſhed and-coarſer diſpoſition of Mrs. Slipſlop. 
. AnoTHeR philoſopher, whoſe name alſo at preſent eſcapes. my memory, hath ſome- 
where ſaid, that reſolutions taken in the abſence of the beloved object, are very apt to va- 
niſh in its preſence; on both which wiſe ſayings, the following chapter may th as a 


No ſooner had Joſeph left the room in the manner we had before related, than the lady, 
enraged at her — began to reflect with ſeverity on her conduct. Her love 
was now changed to diſdain, which pride aſſiſted to torment her. She deſpiſed herſelf 
for the meanneſs of her paſſion,” and Joſeph for its ill ſucceſs. However, ſhe had now 
got the better of it in her own opinion, and determined immediately to diſmiſs the object. 
After much toffing and turning in her bed, and many ſoliloquies, which, if we had no better 
matter for our reader, we would give him; ſne at laſt rung the bell as above-mentioned, 
and was preſently attended by Mrs. Slipſlop, who was not much better pleaſed with Joſeph 
than the lady herſelf. | | e 
Srirsror, ſaid lady Booby, when did you ſee Joſeph ? The poor woman was ſo ſur- 
prized at the unexpected ſound of his name, at ſo critical a time, that ſhe had the greateſt 
difficulty to conceal the confuſion ſhe was under, from her miſtreſs ; whom ſhe anſwered, 
nevertheleſs, with pretty good confidence, though not entirely void of fear of ſuſpicion, 
that ſhe had not ſeen him that morning. I am afraid,” ſaid lady Booby, * he is a wild 
young fellow.“ That he is,* ſaid Slipflop, and a wicked one too. To my Know- 
edge he games, drinks, ſwears, and fights -eternally : beſides, he is horribly indicted 
© to wenching,”* * Ay!* faid the lady! + I never heard that of him.“ O Madam, an- 
© ſwered the other, he is ſo lewd a raſcal, that if your ladyſhip keeps him much longer, you 
* will not have one virgin in your houſe except myſelf. And yet I can't conceive what 
© the wenches ſee in him, to be ſo fooliſhly fond as they are: in my eyes, he is =P a 
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* crow as I ever opheld. ? Nay, ſaid the lady, the boy is well enough.— La, Ma'm.* 
& tries Slipſtop, It hink him the ragmaticalleſt fellow in the family.“ Sure, Slipſlop,' 


ſays ſne, you are miſtaken : but which of the women do you moſt ſuſpect?ꝰ Madam,“ 
ſays Slipſlop, there is Betty the chamber-maid, I am almoſt convicted, is with child by 


| « ſuch Sluts in my family. And as for oſeph, you may diſcard him too.” * Would your 
0 © ladyſhip have him paid off immediately? cries. Slipſlpp, for perhaps, when Betty is. 
4 gone, he may mend; and really the boy is a good ſervant, and a ſtrong healthy: luſci- 
7 © ous boy enough.“ This morning,“ anſwered the lady with ſome vehemence. I: wiſh. 
0 Madam, ' cries Slipſlop, your ladyſhip would be ſo good as to try him a little longer.“ 
y « ] will not have my commands diſputed,* ſaid the lady; © ſure you are not fond of him. 
« yourſelf.” * I Madam ?* cries Slipſlop, reddening, if not rA * I ſhould be ſorry 
© to think your lady ſhip had any reaſon to reſpect me of fondneſs for a fellow; and if it- 
+ be your pleaſure, I ſhall fulfil it with as much reluctance as poſſible,” As little, I ſup- 
* poſe you mean,” ſaid the lady; * and fo about it inſtantly.” Mrs. Slipſlop went out, 
and the lady had ſcarce taken two turns, before ſhe fell to knocking and ringing with great 
er nolence. Slipſlop, who did not travel poſt-hafte, ſoon returned, and was countermand- 
el as to Joſeph, but ordered to ſend Betty about her buſineſs without delay. She went 
out a ſecond time with much greater alacrity than before; when the lady began immedi- 
pe ately to accuſe herſelf of want of reſolution, and to apprehend the return of her affection 
Ih with its pernicious conſequences : ſhe therefore applied herſelf again to the bell, and re- 
+ ſammonned Mrs. Slipſlop into her preſence; who again returned, and was told by her mi- 
we ſtreſs, that ſhe had conſidered better of the matter, and was abſolutely reſolved to turn 
the away Joſeph ; which ſhe ordered her to do immediately. Slipſlop, who knew the violence 
po- of her lady 's temper, and would not venture her place for any Adonis or Hercules in the 
univerſe, left her a third time; which ſhe had no ſooner done, than the little god Cupid, 
me- fearing he had not yet done the lady's buſineſs, took a freſh arrow with the ſharpeſt point 
Va- out of his quiver, and ſhot it directly into her heart: in other and plainer language, the 
as 4 lady's paſſion got the better of her reaſon. She called back Slipſlop once more, and told 
her, ſhe had refolved to ſee the boy, and examine him herſelf ; therefore bid her ſend him 
ady, up. This wavering in her miſtreſs's temper probably put ſomething into the waiting gen- 
love te-yoman's head, not neceſſary to mention to the ſagacious reader. 
rſelf Lapy Booby was going to call her back again, but could not prevail with herſelf. 
now The next conſideration therefore was, how ſhe ſhould behave to Joſeph when he came in. 
ject. dde reſolved to preſerve all the-dignity of the woman of faſhion to her. ſervant, and to in- 
etter dulge herſelf in this laſt view of Joſeph (for that ſhe was moſt certainly reſolved it ſhould be}. 
ned, x his own expence, by firſt inſulting, and then diſcarding him. 
feph O Love, what monſtrous tricks doſt thou play with thy votaries of both ſexes! Hows 
doſt thou deceive them, and make them deceive themſelves! Their follies are chy delight! 
ſur. Their ſighs make thee laugh, and their pangs are thy merriment! 
ateſt Nor the great Rich, who turn men into monkeys, wheelbarrows, and whatever elſe- 
ered, beſt humours his fancy, hath ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed the human ſhape ; nor the great 
cion, Cibber, who. confounds all number, gender, and breaks thro' every rule of grammar at- 
wild bis will; hath ſo diſtorted the Engliſh language, as. thou doſt meramorphoſe and diſtort the - 
now. human ſenſes. | | | | pop | 
licted Tnou putteſt out our eyes, ſtoppeſt up our ears, and takeft away the power of our no- 
, an- lils; ſo that we can neither ſee the largeſt object, hear the loudeſt noife, nor ſmell the- 
12 molt poignant perfume. Again, when thou pleaſeſt, thou canſt make a mole- hill appear 
as 82 mountain; a Jew's-barp ſound like a trumpet; and a daizy ſmell like a violet. I how, 
gy 


aſt make cowardice-brave, avarice generous, pride humble, and cruelty — 


him.“ * Ay!” ſays the lady, then bg pay her her wages inſtantly, I will keep no 
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let him read the next chapter. 


4 O W the rake Heſperus had called for bis breeches, and having well rubbed his 
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In ſhort, thou turneſt the heart of man inſide out, as a juggler doth. a petticoat, and | 
bringeſt whatſoever pleaſcth thee out from it, If there be any one who doubts all this, 


CHAP. VIII. 


In which, after ſome very fine writing, the biſtory goes on, and relates the interview between 
lach and Joſeph ; where the latter hath ſet an example, which we. deſpair of ſeeing followed 
y bis ſex, in this vicious age. IR os | 


drowſy eyes, prepared to dreſs himſelf for all night; by whoſe example his brother 
rakes on earth likewiſe leave thoſe beds, in which they had ſlept away the day. Now 
Thetis, the good houſewife, began to put on the pot in order to regale the good man Phce- 
bus, after his daily labours were over. In vulgar language, it was in the evening when 
Joſeph attended his lady's orders, 
Bur as it becomes us to preſerve the character of this lady, who is the heroine of our 
tale; and, as we have naturally a wonderful tenderneſs for that beautiful part of the hu- 
man ſpecies, called the fair fex ; before we diſcover too much of her frailty to our reader, 
it will be proper to give him a lively idea of the vaſt temptation, which overcame all the 
efforts of a modeſt and virtuous mind; and then we humbly hope his good-nature will ra- 
ther pity than condemn the imperfection of human virtue. | | 
Nav, the ladies themſelves will, we hope, be induced, by conſidering the uncommon 
variety of charms, which united in this young man's perſon, to bridle their rampant paſ- 
ſion for Chaſtity, and be at leaſt as mild as their violent modeſty and virtue will per- 
mit them, in cenſuring the conduct of a woman, who, perhaps, was in her own diſpoſi- 
tion as chaſte as thoſe pure and ſanCtified virgins, who, after a life innocently ſpent in the 
gaieries of the town, begin about fifty to attend twice per diem, at the polite churches and 
chapels, to return thanks for the grace which . preſerved them formerly amongſt beaus, 
from temptations perhaps leſs powerful than what now attacked the lady Booby. 

Mx. Joſeph Andrews was now in the one and twentieth year of his age. He was of the 
higheſt degree of middle ſtature. His limbs were put together with great elegance, and 
no leſs ſtrength. His legs and thighs were formed in the exacteſt proportion. His ſhoul- 
ders were broad and brawny ; but yet his arm hung ſo eaſily, that he had all the ſymptoms 
of ſtrength without the leaſt clumſineſs. His hair was of a nut- brown colour, and was dil- 
played in wanton ringlets down his back. His forchead was high, his eyes dark, and as 
full of ſweetneſs as of fire. His noſe a little inclined; to the Roman. His teeth white and 
even. His lips full, red, and ſoft. His beard was only rough on his chin and upper lip; 
but his cheeks, in which his blood glowed, were overſpread with a thick down. His coun- 
tenance had a tenderneſs joined with a ſenſibility inexpreſſible. Add to this the molt per- 
fect neatneſs in his dreſs, and an air, which to thoſe who have not ſeen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility. 

Sven was the perſon who now appeared before the lady. She viewed him ſome time in 
ſilence, and twice or thrice before ſhe ſpake, changed her mind as to the manner in which 
ſhe ſhould begin. At length, ſhe ſaid to him, Joby, Lam ſorry to hear ſuch com- 
« plaints againſt you; I am told you behave ſo rudely to the maids, that they can- 
not do their bulineſs in quiet; I mean thoſe who are not wicked enough to hearken to 
+ your ſolicitations. As to others, they may perhaps not call you rude: for there are wick- 
ed luts-who make one aſhamed of one's own ſex; and are as ready to admit any 
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© ſcous fam:liarity as fellows to offer it; nay, there are ſuch in my family; but they ſhall 
not ſtay in it; that impudent trollop, who is with child by you, is diſcharged by this 
time. | 
As a perſon who is ſtruck through the heart with a thunderbolt, looks extremely ſurpriſed, 
nay, and perhaps is ſo too thus the poor Joſeph received the falſe accuſation of his mi- 
ſtreſs ; he bluſhed and looked confounded, which ſhe miſinterpreted to be ſymptoms of his 
guilt, and thus went on: 
Come hither, Joſeph : another miſtreſs might diſcard you for theſe offences; but I have 

© a compaſſion for your youth, and if I could be certain you would be no more guilty 
© ——Conſider, child, (laying her hand careleſly upon his) you are a handſome young fel- 
© low, and might do better; you might make your fortune.” Madam, faid Joſeph, 
« [| do aſſure your ladyſhip, | don't know whether any maid in the houſe is man or wo- 
man.“ Oh fie! Joſeph, anſwer'd the lady, don't commit another crime in denying 
the truth. I could pardon the firſt ; but I hate a lyar.” Madam, crics Joſeph, I hope 
« your ladyſhip will not be offended at my aſſerting my innocence: for by all that is ſacred, 
© | have never offered more than kiſſing.” © Kiſſing !* fad the lady with great diſcompoſure 
of countenance, and more redneſs in her cheeks, than anger in her eyes, do you call that 
no crime ? kiſſing, Joſeph, is as a prologue to a play. Can I believe a young fellow of 
your age and complexion will be content with kiſſing? No, Joſeph, there is no woman 
who grants that, but will grant more; and I am deceived greatly in you, if you would 
not put her cloſely to it. What would you think, Joſeph, if I admitted you to kiſs me ?? 
Joſeph reply*d, he would ſooner die than have any ſuch thought.” And yet, Joſeph, re- 
turned ſhe, ladies have admitted their footmen to ſuch familiarities.; and footmen, I 
« confeſs to you, much leſs deſerving them; fellows without half your charms : for ſuch 
* might almoſt excuſe the crime, Tell me therefore, Joſeph, if I ſhould admit you to 
* ſuch freedom, what would you think of me? tell me freely.” Madam, ſaid Joſeph, I ſhould 
think your ladyſhip condeſcended a great deal below yourſelf.” Pugh! ſaid ſhe, that I am 
to anſwer to myſelf : but would not you inſiſt on more? Would you be contented with a 
* kiſs? Would not your inclinations be all on fire rather by ſuch a favour ?? Madam, ſaid 
* Joſeph, if they were, I hope I ſhould be able to controul them, without ſuffering them to get 
the better of my virtue. Lou have heard, reader, poets talk of the ſtatue of ſurprize; you 
have heard likewiſe, or elſe you have heard very little, how ſurprize made one of the ſors 
of Croeſus ſpeak tho he was dumb. You have ſeen the faces, in the eighteen - penny gal- 
lery, when through the trap-door, to ſoft or no muſick, Mr. Bridgwater, Mr. William 
Mills, or ſome other of gholtly appearance, hath aſcended with a face all pale with powder, 
and a ſhirt all bloody with ribbons ; but none of theſe, nor from Phidias, or Praxiteles, it 
they ſhould return-to life——no, not from the inimitable pencil of my friend Hogarth, 
could you receive ſuch an idea of ſurprize, as would have entered in at your eyes, had 
they beheld the lady Booby, when thoſe laſt words iſſued out from the lips of Joſeph. 
* Your virtue] (ſaid the lady recovering after a ſilence of two minutes) I ſhall never ſurvive it. 
* Your virtue! Intolerable confidence]! Have you the aſſurance to pretend, that when a 


* lady demeans herſelf to throw aſide the rules of decency, in order to honour you with 


+ the higheſt fayour in her power, your virtue ſhould reſiſt her inclination ? that when ſhe 
* had conquered her own virtue, ſhe ſhould find an obſtruction in yours ?? Madam, ſaid 
8 Joſeph, | can't ſee why her having no virtue ſhould be a reaſon againſt my having 
any: Or why, becauſe I am a man, or becauſe I am poor, my virtue muſt be ſubſer- 
vient to her pleaſures.” © I am out of patience,” cries the lady: Did ever mortal hear of 
* a man's virtue! Did ever the greateſt, or the graveſt men pretend to any of this kind ! 
Will magiſtrates who puniſh lewdneſs, or parſons who preach agaiaſt it, make any ſcru- 
* ple of committing it? And can a boy, a ſtripling, have the confidence to talk of. his 

Vor. III. K k k virtue? 
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virtue? Madam, ſays Joſeph, that boy is the brother of Pamela, and would be aſhamed 
* that the chaſtity of his family, which is preſerved in her, ſhould be ſtained in him, If 
there are ſuch men as your ladyſhip mentions, I am ſorry for it; and I wiſh they had an 
opportunity of reading over thole letters, which my tather hath ſent me of my tiſter 
Pamela's ; nor do I doubt but ſuch an example would amend them.” * You impudent 
villain, cries the lady in a rage, do you inſult me with the follies of my relation, ho 
hath expoſed himſelf all over the country upon your ſiſter's account? a little vixen, 
whom I have always wondered my late lady Booby ever kept in her houſe, Sir 
rah! get out of my ſight, and prepare to ſet out this night; for 1 will order you your wa. 
ges immediately, and you ſhall be ſtripped and turned away. —“ Madam, ſays Joſep}, 
am forry I have offended your ladyſhip, I am ſure I never intended it.“ Yes, fi. 
rah, cries ſhe, you have had the vanity to miſconſtrue the little innocent freedom I tool 
in order to try, whether what I had heard was true. O' my conſcience, you have ha, 
the aſſurance to imagine, I was fond of you myſelf,” Joſeph anſwered, he had only 
ſpoke out of tenderneſs for his virtue ; at which words ſhe flew into a violent paſſion, and. 
refuſing to hear more, ordered him inftantly to leave the room. 

He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe burſt forth into the following exclamation : © Whither 
* doth this violent paſſion hurry us? What meanneſſes do we ſubmit to from its impul(: 
+ Wilely we reſiſt its firſt and leaſt approaches; for it is then only we can aſſure ourſelve. 
* the victory. No woman could ever ſafely ſay, ſo far only will I go. Have I not ex 
< poſed myſelf to the refuſal of my foorman ? An. bear the reflection.“ Upon which 
the applied herſelf to the bell, and rung it with infinite more violence than was neceſſary 
the faithful Slipſlop attending near at hand: To ſay the truth, ſhe had conceived a ſuſ- 
Picion at her laſt interview with her miſtreſs; and had waited ever ſince in the anti- 
chamber, having carefully notes her ears to the key-hole during the whole time that the 
preceding converſation paſſed between Joſeph-and the lady. | 
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What paſſed between the lady and Mrs. Sligftop, in which we 2 beſy there are ſome firokes which 
| | every one will not truly comprehend at the firſt reading. 


Cu LIPSLOP, ſaid the lady, I find too much reaſon to believe all thou haſt told me of 
N this wicked Joſeph; 1 have determined to part with him inſtantly; ſo go you to the ſte- 
ward, and bid him pay his wages.“ Slipſlop, who had preſerved hitherto a diſtance to her 
lady, rather out of neceſſity than inclination, and who thought the knowledge of this ſecret 
had thrown down all diſtinction between them, anſwered her miſtreſs very pertly, She 
© wiſhed ſhe knew her own mind; and that ſhe was certain ſhe would call her back again, 
before ſhe was got half way down ſtairs.” The lady replied, * ſhe had taken a reſolution, 
and was reſolved to keep it.“ I am ſorry for it, cries Slipſlop ; and if 1 had known 
« you would have puniſhed the poor lad fo ſeverely, you ſhould never have heard a particle 
© the matter. Here's a fuſs indeed, about nothing.“ Nothing!“ returned my lady; 
Do you think I will countenance lewdneſs in my houſe?* If you will turn away every 
© footman,* ſaid Slipſlop, that is a lover of the ſport, you muſt ſoon open the coach-door 
« yourſelf, or get a ſet of mophrodites to wait upon you; and I am ſure I hated the ſight of 
them even linging in an opera.“ Do as I bid you,“ ſays my lady, and don't ſhock my 
© cars, with your beaſtly language.” * Marry-come-up', cries Slipſlop, * People's ears are 
* ſometimes the niceſt part about them,” | 7 
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Tus lady, who began to admire the new ſtyle in which her waiting-gentlewoman deliver- 
ed herſelf, and by the concluſion of her ſpeech, ſuſpected ſomewhat of the truth, called 
her back, and defired to know what ſhe meant by the extraordinary degree of freedom in 
which ſhe thought proper to indulge her tongue. Freedom! ſays Slipſlop, I don't know 
what you call freedom] Madam; ſervants have tongues as well as their miſtreſſes.“ Yes, 
and ſaucy ones too, anſwered the lady: but I aſſure you I ſhall bear no ſuch impertinence.” 
« Impertinence! I don't know that 1 am impertinent,” ſays Slipop. * Yes indeed you are,” 
« cries my lady 3 © and unleſs you mend your manners, this houſe is no place for you.” 
« Manners ! cries Slipſlop, I never was thought to want manners nor modeſty neither; and 
«for places, there are more places than one; and I know what I know.” What do you 
« know, miſtrels ?* anſwered the lady. ] am not obliged to tell every body, ſays Slipſlop, 
« any more than I am obliged to keep it a ſecret.“ I defire you would provide yourſelt, 
anſwered the lady. With all my heart,” replied the waiting-gentlewoman ; and ſo de- 
arted in a paſſion, and ſlapped the door after her. 

Tus lady too plainly perceived that her waiting-gentlewoman knew more than ſhe would 
willingly have had her acquainted with ; and this ſhe imputed to Joſeph's having diſcover- 
ed to her what paſt at the firſt interview. This therefore blew up her rage againſt him, and 
confirmed her in a reſolution of parting with him. | 

Bor the diſmiſſing Mrs. Slipſlop was a point not ſo eaſily to be reſolved upon: ſhe had 
the utmoſt tenderneſs for her reputation, as ſhe knew on that depended many of the moſt 
valuable blefſings of life; particularly cards, making curt'fies in public places, and above 
all, the pleaſure of demoliſhing the reputations of others, in which innocent amuſement ſhe 
had an extraordinary delight. She therefore determined to ſubmit to any inſult from a ſer- 
vant, rather than run 4 rilque of loſing the title to ſo many great privileges. 
Sax therefore ſent for her ſteward, Mr. Peter Pounce; and ordered him to pay Joſeph 
his wages, to ſttip off his livery, and turn him out of the houſe that evening. 

dux then called Slipſlop up, and after refreſhing her ſpirits with a ſmall cordial which ſhe 
kept in her cloſet, ſhe began in the following manner : 

* SLIPSLOP, Why will you, who know my paſſionate temper, attempt to provoke me by 
« your anſwers? I am convinced you are an honeſt ſervant, and ſhould be very unwilling to 
part wich you. I believe likewiſe you have found me an indulgent miſtreſs on many oc- 
* calions, and have as little reaſon on your ſide to deſire a change. I can't help being ſur- 
« prized therefore, that you will take the ſureſt 3 I mean repeating 
© my words, which you know I have always deteſted.” 
- Tag. prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly weighed the whole matter, and found on 
mature deliberation, that a place in poſſeſſion was better than one in expectation. As 
ſhe found her miſtreſs theretore inclined to relent, ſhe thought proper allo to put on ſome 
imall condeſcenſion ; which was as readily accepted: and fo the affair was reconciled, all of 
fences forgiven, and a preſent of a gown and petticoat made her as an inſtance of her lady's 
ſuture favour. . „ gt colt 24 

dux offered once or twice to ſpeak in favour of Joſeph: but found her lady's heart ſo ob- 
durate, that ſhe prudently dropt all ſuch efforts. She conſidered there were more footmen 
in the houſe, and ſome as ſtour fellows, tho? not quite ſo handſome as Joſeph: beſides; the 
reader hath already ſcen her tender advances had not met with the encouragement ſhe might 
have reaſonably expected. She thought ſhe had thrown away a great deal of ſack and ſweat- 
meats on an ungrateful raſcal ; and being a little inclined to the opinion of that female ſect, 
who hold one luſty young fellow to be near as good as another luſty young fellow, ſhe at 
laſt gave up Joſeph and his cauſe, and with a triumph over her paſſion highly commendable, 

d off with her preſent, and with great tranquillity paid a viſit to a ſtone · bottle, which 
is of ſovereign ule to a philoſophical temper. © 8 | . 
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Sus left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy. The poor lady could not reflect, without agony, that 
her dear reputation was in the power of her ſervants, All her comfort, as to Joſeph, was 
that ſhe hoped he did not underſtand her meaning; at leaſt, ſhe could ſay for herſelf, ſhe 
had not plainly exprels'd any thing to him; and as to Mrs. Slipſlop, ſhe imagined ſhe could 
bribe her to ſecrecy. | 

Bur what hurt her moſt was, that in reality ſhe had not ſo entirely conquered her paſſion ; 
the little god lay lurking in her heart, tho? anger and diſdain ſo hoodwinked her, that ſhe 
could not fee him. She was a thouſand times on the very brink of revoking the ſentence ſhe 
had paſſed againſt the poor youth. Love became his advocate, and whiſpered many things 
in his favour. Honour likewiſe endeavoured to vindicate his crime, and pity to mitigate 
his puniſhment z on the other ſide, pride and revenge ſpoke as loudly againſt him; and 
thus the poor lady was tortured with perplexity, oppoſite paſſions diſtracting and tearing 
her mind different ways. 

So have | ſeen, in the hall of Weſtminſter, where ſerjeant Bramble hath been retained 
on the right ſide, and ſerjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance of opinion (ſo equal were their 
fees) alternately incline to either ſcale, Now Bramble throws in an argument, and 
Puzzle's ſcale ſtrikes the beam; again, Bramble ſhares the like fate, overpowered by the 
weight of Puzzle. Here-Bramble hits, there Puzzle ſtrikes; here one has you, there 
rother has you; till at laſt all becomes one ſcene of confuſion in the tortured minds of 
the hearers; equal wagers are laid on the ſucceſs, and neither judge nor jury can poſſibly 
make any thing of the matter; all things are ſo enveloped by the careful ſerjeants in doubt 
and obſcurity. 

Ox as it happens in the conſcience, where honour and honeſty pull one way, and a bribe 
and neceſſity another. If it was our preſent buſineſs only to make fimiles, we could pro- 
duce.many more to this purpoſe : but a ſimile (as well as a word) to the wiſe. We ſhall 


therefore ſee a little after our hero, for whom the reader is doubtleſs in ſome pain. 


DS. 


Joſeph writes another letter : His 1 4 Peter Pounce, c. with bis departure 


H E diſconſolate Joſeph would not have had an 8 fufficient for the prin- 
cipal ſubje& of ſuch a book as this; if he had any longer mifunderſtood the drift of 
miſtreſs; and indeed that he did not diſcern it ſooner, the reader will be pleaſed to apply 
to an unwillingneſs in him to diſcover what he mult condemn in her as a fault. Having 
therefore quitted her preſence, he retired into his own garret, and entered himſelf into an 
ejaculation on the numberleſs calamities which attended beauty, and the misfortune it was 
to be handſomer than one's neighbours. 


- 
Hs then fat down and addreſſed himſelf to his ſiſter Pamela, in the following words: 


Dear ſiſter Pamela, | | 

8 O PING you are well, what news have I to tell you! O Pamela, my miſtreſs 
* H is fallen in love with me — That is, what great folks call falling in love, ſhe 
« hasa mind to ruin me; but I hope, I ſhall have more reſolution and more grace than 

« to part with my virtue to any lady upon earth. 
Mx. Adams hath often told me, that chaſtity is as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. 
He ſays he never knew any more than his wife, and I ſhall endeavour to follow his ex- 
e ample, Indeed, it is owing entirely to his excellent ſermons and advice, together with 
| « your 
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« your letters, that | have been able to reſiſt a temptation, which he ſays no man complies 
« with, but he repents in this world, or is damned for it in the next; and why ſhould I 
« cruſt to repentance on my death-bed, fince I may die in my ſleep ? What fine things are 
good advice and good examples! But am glad ſhe turned me out of the chamber as 
« the did: for I had once almoſt forgotten every word parſon Adams had ever ſaid to 
« me.” 

« 1 pox'T doubt, dear ſiſter, but you will have grace to preſerve your virtue againſt all 
« trials ʒ and I beg you earneſtly to pray, I may be enabled to preſerve mine: = truly 
« jt is very ſeverely attacked by more than one: but, I hope I ſhall copy your example, 
« and that of Joſeph my name-ſake; and maintain my virtue againſt all temptations. 
JoszPH had not finiſhed his letter, when he was ſummoned down ſtairs by Mr. Peter 
Pounce, to receive his wages : for, beſides that out of eight pounds a year he allowed his 
father and mother four, he had been obliged, in order to furniſh himſelf with muſical in- 
ſttuments, to apply to the generoſity of the aforeſaid Peter, who, on urgent occaſions, 
uſed to advance the ſervants their wages : not before they were due, but before they were 
yable; that is, perhaps, half a year after they were due, and this at the moderate Præ- 
mium of fifty per cent. or a little more; by which charitable methods, together with lend- 
ing money to other people, and even to his own maſter and miſtreſs, the honeſt man had, 
from nothing, in a few years amaſſed a ſmall ſum of twenty thouſand pounds or there- 
abouts. | x 
Joszen having received his little remainder of wages, and havingſtript off his livery, was 
forced to borrow a frock and breeches of one of the ſervants : (for he was ſo beloved in the 
family, that they would all have lent him any thing) and being told by Peter, that he muſt 
not ſtay a moment longer in the houſe than was neceſſary to pack up his linnen, which he 
eaſily did in a very narrow compals; he took a melanchaly leave of his fellow-ſervants, 
and ſet out at ſeven in the evening, | | 

Hz had proceeded the length of two or three ſtreets, before he abſolutely determined 
with himſelf, whether he ſhould leave the town that night, or procuring a lodging, wait 
till the morning. At laſt, the moon ſhining very bright helped him to come to a reſolu- 
tion of beginning his journey immediately, ro which likewiſe he had ſome other induce, 
ments; Which the reader, without being a conjurer, cannot poſſibly gueſs, till we have 
given him thoſe hints, which it may be now proper to open. 
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Of ſeveral new matters not expected. 


T is an obſervation ſometimes made, that to indicate our idea of a ſimple. fellow, we 
ſay, he is eaſily to be ſeen through: Nor do | believe it a more improper denotatiots 
of a ſimple book. Inſtead of applying this to any particular performance, we chuſe rather 
to remark the contrary in this hiſtory, where the ſcene opens itſelf by ſmall degrees; and 
he is a ſagacious reader who can ſee two chapters before him. Io 
Fon this reaſon, we have not hitherto hinted a matter which now ſeems neceſſary to be 
explained z ſince it may be wondered at, firſt, that Joſeph made ſuch extraordinary haſte 
out of town, which hath been already ſhewn; and ſecondly, which will be now ſhewn, 
that inſtead of proceeding to the habitation of his father and mother, or to his beloved ſiſter 
Pamela, he choſe rather to ſet out full ſpeed to the lady Booby's country fear, which he 
had left on his journey to London. 4 | 
Ba it known then, that in the ſame pariſh where this ſeat ſtood, there lived a young girl 
whom Joſeph (tho the beſt of ſons and brothers) longed more impatiently to ſee than his 
parents. 
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| nts or his ſiſter. She was a poor girl, who had formerly been bred up in Sir John's 
ammily's whence, a little before the journey to London, the had been diſcarded by Mrs 
MP on account of her extraordinary beauty: for I never could find any other "ng 
on. | | | 
Tuts young creatire (who now lived with a farmer in the pariſh) had been always be. 
loved by Joſeph, and returned his affetion, She was two years only younger than our 
hero. They had been acquainted from their infancy, and had conceived a very early lik. 
ing for each other, which had grown to ſuch a degree of affection, that Mr. Adams had 
with much ado prevented them from marrying ; and perſuaded them to wait, till a few 
years ſervice and thrift had a little improved their experience, and enabled them to liye 
comfortably together. 
- Trey followed this good man's advice, as indeed his word was little leſs than a law in 
his pariſh: for as he had ſhewn his pariſhioners by an uniform behaviour of thirty-five 
years duration, that he had their good entirely at heart; ſo they conſulted him on every 
occaſion," and very ſeldom ated contrary to his opinion. - 
Norm can be imagined more tender than was the parting between theſe two lovers. 
A thouſand ſighs heaved the boſom of Joſeph , a thouſand tears diſtilled from the lovely 
eyes of Fanny, (for that was her name) tho' her modeſty would only ſuffer her to admit 
his eager kiſſes, her violent love made her more than paſſive in his embraces z and ſhe of. 
ten pulled him to her breaſt with a ſoft preſſure, which, tho* perhaps it would not have 
ſqueezed an inſect to death, cauſed more emotion in the heart of Joſeph, than the cloſeſt 
Corniſh hug could have done. | 
Tur reader may perhaps wonder, that ſo fond a pair ſhould during a twelve-months ab- 
ſence never converſe with one another; indeed there was but one reafon which did, or 
could hive prevented them; and this was, that Fanny could neither write nor read; 
nor could the be prevailed = wy to tranſmit the delicacies of her tender and chaſte paſſion, 
by the hands of an amanuenſis. 


Tuner contented themſelves therefore with it enquiries after each other's health, 
with a mutual confidence in each other's fidelity, and the proſpect of their future happi- 
neſs. 4 | 


Hm explained theſe matters to our reader, and, as far as pofſible, ſatisfied all his 
doubts, we return to honeſt Joſeph, who we left juſt ſer out on his travels by the light 
of the moon. | 
Tnosz who have read any romance or antient or modern, muſt have been in- 
formed, that love hath wings ; by which they are not to underſtand, as ſome young la- 
dies by miftake have done, that a lover can fly; the writers, by this ingenious allegory, 
intending to inſinuate no mote, than that lovers do not match like horſe-guards ; in ſhort, 
chat chey put the beſt leg foremoſt ; which our laſty youth, who could walk with.any man, 
did heartily on this occaſion, that within four hours, he reached a famous hotfſe of ho- 
— Fpitality well Known to the weſtern traveller. It preſents you a lion on the ſogn - poſt: and 
the maſter, Who was chriſtened Timotheus, is commonly called plain Tim. Some have 
conceived that he hath particularly choſen the tion for his ſign, as he doth if countenance 
greatly reſemble chat magnanimous beaſt, the* his diſpoſition ſavoars more of the ſweetne!s 
of che umb. Hie is a perſon well received a all ſorts of men, being qualified to ren- 
der himſelf aprecable to any; as be is well in Hiſtory and politics, Rath à ſmatter- 
ing in lau and divinity, -cracks a good jeſt, and ptays wonderfully well on the French 
horn. ö | | 1X 1 I 7 
A vioLenT ſtorm of hail forced Joſeph to take ſhelter in this inn, where he remember- 
ed Sir Thomas had dined in his way to town. * Joſeph had no ſooner ſeared himſelf by the 
hen-fire, than Timotheus, oblerying his livery, began tocondole the loſs of his late 


maſter; 
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maſter 3 who-was, he ſaid, his very particular and intimate acquaintance, with whom he 
had cracked many a merry bottle, aye many a dozen in his time. He then remarked, 
that all thoſe things were over now, all paſt, and juſt às if they had never been; and con- 
duded with an excellent obſervation on the certainty of death, which his wife ſaid was in- 
deed very true. A fellow now arrived at the ſame inn with two horſes, one of which he 
was leading farther down into the country to meet his maſter ; theſe he put into the ſtable, 
and came and took his place by Joſeph's ſide, who immediately knew him to be the ſervant 
of a neighboyring gentleman, who uſed to viſit at their houſe, * 

Tuis fellow was likewiſe forced in by the ſtorm; for he had orders to go twenty miles 
farther that evening, and luckily on the ſame road which Joſeph himſelf intended to take. 
He therefore embraced this opportunity of complimenting his friend with his maller*s. 
horſes, (notwithſtanding he had received expreſs commands to the contrary) which was. 
readily accepted; and ſo after they had drank a loving pot, and the ſtorm was over, they 
et out together. 955 


Sn A. 


C-ntaining many furprizing adventures which Joſeph Andrews met with on the road, ſcarce- 
5 credible to thoſe who bave never travelled in a ſtage coach. 


OTHIN G remarkable happened on the road, till their arrival at the inn to which 
the horſes were ordered; whither they came about two in the morning. The moon 
then ſhone very bright; and Joſeph making his friend a preſent of a pint of wine, and 
thanking him for the favour of his horſe, notwithſtanding all entreaties to the contrary,.. 
proceeded on his journey on foot. 
He had not gone above two miles, charmed with the hopes of ſhortly ſeeing his beloved 
Fanny, when he was met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and ordered to ſtand and de- 
liver, He readily gave them all the money he had, which was ſomewhat leſs than two 
pounds ; and told them he hoped they would be ſo generous as to return him a few ſhillings, 
to defray his charges on his way home. | 
Oxz of the ruffians anſwered with an oath, yes, we'll give you ſomething preſently : 
but firſt ſtrip and be d—n'd to you.—Strip, cry'd the other, or I'll blow your brains to the 
devil. Joſeph, remembering that he had borrowed his coat and breeches of a friend, and 
that he ſhould be aſhamed of making any excuſe for not returning them, replied, he hope 
they would not infiſt on his clothes, which were not worth much, but conſider the cold- 
neſs of the night. You are cold, are you, you raſcal ! ſays one of the robbers, Pll warm 
you with a vengeance ; and, damning his eyes, ſnapt a piſtol at his head: which he had 
do ſooner done, than the other levell'd a blow at him with his ſtick, which Joſeph, who . 
was expert at cudgel-playing, caught with his, and returned the favour ſo ſucceſsfully on 
his adverſary, that he laid him ſprawling at his feet, and at the ſame inſtant received a 
Dom from behind, with the butt end of a piſtol from the other villain, which felled him 
tothe ground, and totally deprived him of his ſenſes. | g 
Tut thief, who had been knocked down, had now recovered himſelf; and both toge- 
ther fell to belabouring poor Joſeph with their ſticks, till they were convinced they had pur 
an end to his miſerable being: They then ſtript him entirely naked, threw him into a ditch, 
ind departed with their booty. FE 
| Taz poor wretch, who lay motionleſs a long time, juſt began to recover his ſenſes as a 
lage - coach came by. The poſtilion hearing a man's groans, ſtopt his horſes, and told 
lie coachman, he was'certain there was a dead man lying in the ditch ; fof he heard. him 
h $1.50 OLI 2 x 8 groan. 
04 . 
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groan. * Go on, ſirrah, ſays the coachman, we are confounded late, and have no time f 
to look after dead men.” A lady, who heard what the poſtilion ſaid, and likewiſe heard 
the groan, called eagerly to the coachman, to ſtop and fee what was the matter. Upon 
which he bid the poſtilion alight, and look into the ditch. He did fo, and . a 
That there was a man fitting upright as naked as ever he was born.—O J—ſus, cr; . 
* the lady, A naked man! Dear coachman, drive on and leave him.“ Upon this Ve b 
gentlemen got out of the coach; and Joſeph begged them to have mercy upon him! 4 
For that he had been robbed, and almoſt beaten to death. Robbed,” cries an old geg. tl 
*leman; © Let us make all the haſte imaginable, or we ſhall be robbed too. A your y 
man, who belonged to the law anſwered, * He wiſhed they had paſſed by ** 
taking any notice: But that now they might be proved to have been laſt in his com- i 
'« pany ; if he ſhould die, they might be called to ſome account for his murder. IIe h 
© therefore thought it adviſable to ſave the poor creature's life, for their own ſakes, if i 
poſſible ; at leaſt, if he died, to prevent the jury's finding that they fled for it. He ws t 
therefore of opinion, to take the man into the coach, and carry him to the next inn. ll 
The lady inſiſted, * That he ſhould not come into the coach. That if they lifted him in, 
© ſhe would herſelf alight : for ſhe had rather ſtay in that place to all eternity, than ride in 
© with a naked man.“ The coachman objected, © That he could not ſuffer him to be taken 1 
in, unleſs ſomebody would pay a ſhilling for his carriage the four miles.” Which the ct 
two gentlemen refuſed to do. But the lawyer, who was afraid of ſome miſchief happen- 4 
ing to himſelf if the wretch was left behind in that condition, ſaying, no man could be 
too cautious in theſe matters, and that he remembred very extraordinary caſes in the books, 1 
threatened the coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at his peril ; for that if he died, 
he ſhould be indicted for his murder; and if he lived, and brought an action againſt him, 
he would willingly take a brief in it. Theſe words had a ſenſible effect on the coachman, c 
- | who was well-acquainted with the perſon who ſpoke them; and the old gentleman abore- 
mentioned, thinking the naked man would afford him frequent opportunities of ſhewing ri 
his wit to the lady, offered ro join with the company in giving a mug of beer for his fare; 1 
till partly alarmed by the threats of the one, and partly by the promiſes of tlie other, If 
| and being perhaps a little moved with compaſſion at the poor creature's condition, who r: 
8 ſtood bleeding and ſhivering with the cold, he at length agreed; and Joſeph was now ad- th 
| vancing to the coach, where ſeeing the lady, who held the ſticks of her fan before her 00 
eyes, he abſolutely refuſed, miſerable as he was, to enter, unleſs he was furniſhed with m 
ſufficiear covering, to prevent giving the leaſt offence to decency. So perfectly model: 8 
was this young man; ſuch mighty effects had the ſpotleſs example of the amiable Pamela, W 
and the excellent ſermons of Mr. Adams wrought upon him. 
Tnovon there were ſeveral great coats about the coach, it was not eaſy to get over this lh 
difficulty which Joſeph had ſtarted. The two gentlemen complained they were cold, and m 
could not ſpare a rag; the man of wit ſaying, with a laugh, that charity began at home; he 
| and the coachman, who had two great coats ſpread under him, refuſed to lend either, leſt th 
: - - they ſhould be made bloody; the lady's footman deſired to be excuſed for the ſame realon, ſt 
f Which the lady herſelf, notwithſtanding her abhorrence of a naked man, approved: ant pe 
it is more than probable, r Joſeph,. who obſtinately adhered to his modeſt reſolution, 
muſt have periſhed, unleſs the poſtilion, (a lad who hath been ſince tranſported for tob- th 
bing a hen rooſt) had voluntarily ſtript off a great coat, his only garment, at the ſame time * 
ſwearing a great oath (for which he was rebuked by the paſſengers) * That he would ra- " 
ther ride in his ſhirt all his life, than ſuffer: a fellow-creature to lie in ſo miſerable a con- " 
dition.“ ca 


Juoſeph, having put on the great coat, was lifted into the coach, which now proceeded 
n its journey. He declared imſelf almoſt dead with the cold, which gave the man of wit 


an 
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an occaſion to aſk the lady, if ſhe could not accommodate him with a dram. She an- 
ſwered with ſome reſentment, © She wondered at his aſking her ſuch a queſtion z but aſſured 
him ſhe never taſted any ſuch thing.” 

Taz lawyer was enquiring into the circumſtances of the robbery, when the coach ſtopt, 
and one of the ruffians putting a piſtol in, demanded their money of the paſſengers ; who 
readily gave it them ; and the lady, in her fright, delivered up a little ſilver bottle, of a- 
bout a half-pint ſize, which the rogue, clapping it to his mouth, and drinking her health, 
declared held ſome of the beſt Nantes he had ever taſted : this the lady afterwards afured 
the company was the miſtake of her maid; for that ſhe had ordered her to fill the bottle 
with Hungary-water, | 

As ſoon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, who had, it ſeems, a caſe of piſtols 
in the ſeat. of the coach, informed the company, that if it had been day-light, and he could 
have come at his piſtols, he would not have ſubmitted to the robbery ; he likewiſe ſet forth, 
that he had often met highway men when he travelled on horſeback, but none ever durſt at- 
tack him; concluding, that if he had not been more afraid for the lady than for himſelf, he 
ſhould not have now parted with his money fo eaſily. | 

As wit is generally obſerved to love to reſide in empty pockets, ſo the gentleman, whoſe 
ingenuity we have above remark'd, as ſoon as he had parted with his money, began to grow 
wonderfully facetious. He made frequent alluſions to. Adam and Eve, and ſaid many ex- 
cellent things on figs and fig-leaves; which perhaps gave more offence to Joſeph than to 
any other in the company. | 1 75 

Taz lawyer likewiſe made ſeveral very pretty jeſts, without departing from his profeſſion. 
He ſaid, If Joſeph and the lady were alone, he would be more capable of making a con- 
| yeyance to her, as his affairs were not fettered with any incumbrance; he'd warrant, he 
© ſoon ſuffered a recovery by a writ of entry, which was the proper way to create heirs in 
tail; that for his own part, he would engage to make ſo firm a ſcttlement in a coach, 
that there ſhould be no danger of an eje&tment;* with an inundation of the like gibbe- 
iſh, which he continued to vent till the coach arrived at an inn, where one ſervant-maid only 
was up in readineſs to attend the coachman, and furniſh him with cold meat and a dram. 
Joſeph deſired to alight, and that he might have a bed prepared for him, which the maid 
raacily promiſed to perform; and being a good - natur'd wench, and not ſo ſqueamiſh as 
the lady had been, ſhe clapt a large faggot on the fire, and furniſhing Joſeph with a great 
coat belonging to one of the hoſtlers, deſired him to fir down and warm himſelf, whilſt ſhe 
made his bed. The coachman, in the mean time, took an opportunity to call up a ſur- 
geon, who lived within a few doors: after which, he reminded his paſſengers how late they 
were, and after they had taken leave of Joſeph, hurried them off as faſt as he could. 

Taz wench ſoon got Joſeph to bed, and promiſed to aſe her intereſt to borrow him a 
ſhirtz but imagined, as ſhe afterwards ſaid, by his being ſo bloody, that he muſt be a dead 
man; ſhe ran with all ſpeed ro haſten the ſurgeon, who was more than half dreſt, appre- 
hending that the coach had been overturned and fome gentleman or lady hurt. As ſoon as 
the wench had informed him at his window, that it was a poor foot paſſenger who had been 
ſtripped of all he had, and almoſt murdered; he chid her for diſturbing him ſo early, ſlip- 
ped off his clothes again, and very quietly returned to bed and to ſleep. 

AvRORA now began to ſhew her blooming cheeks over the hills, whilſt ten millions of fea- 
thered ſongſters, in jocund chorus, repeated odes a thouſand times ſweeter than thoſe of our 
laureat, and ſung both the day and the ſong; when the maſter of the inn, Mr. Tow-woule, 
aroſe, and learning from his maid an account of the robbery, and the ſituation of his poor 
naked gueſt, he ſhook his head, and cried, good - lack - a- day! and then ordered the girl to 
carry him one of his own ſhirts. | EW Lbs 
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Mas. Tow-wouſe was juſt awake, and had ſtretched out her arms in vain to fold her de. 
parted huſband, when the maid entered the room. Who's there? Betty? © Yes, Madam. 
Where's your maſter?* © He's without, Madam; he hath ſent me for a ſhirt to lend a 
poor naked man, who hath been robbed and murdered.” *< Touch one, if you dare, you 
* flut,* ſaid Mrs. Tow-woulſe; your maſter is a pretty fort of a man to take in naked va- 
© gabonds, and clothe them with his own clothes. I ſhall have no ſuch doings.—lf you 
offer to touch any thing, I'll throw the chamber- pot at your head. Go, ſend your 
maſter to me.. Tes, Madam,* anſwered Betty. As ſoon as he came in, ſhe thus began : 
What the devil do you mean by this, Mr. Tow-wouſe? Am I to buy ſhirts to lend to a ſet 
of ſcabby raſcals?* My dear, ſaid Mr. Tow wouſe, this is a poor wretch.“ «© Yes, 
ſays ſhe, I know it is a poor wretch ; but what the devil have we to do with poor wretches ? 
The law makes us provide for too many already. We ſhall have thirty or forty poor 
wretches in red coats ſhortly.” * My dear, cries Tow-woule, this man hath been robbed 
of all he hath.* * Well then, ſays ſhe, where's his money to pay his reckoning ? Why doth 
not ſuch a fellow go to an ale-houſe ? I ſhall ſend him packing as ſoon as I am up, | aſſure 
you.“ My dear, ſaid he, common charity won't ſuffer you to do that.“ Common 
charity, a f—t! ſays ſhe, common charity teaches us to provide for ourſelves, and our 
families; and I and mine won't be ruined by your charity, I affure you." Well, ſays 
he, my dear, do as you will when you are up; you know I never contradict you.* No, 
* ſays ſhe, if the devil was to contradict me, I would make the houſe too hot to hold him.” 

Wirn ſuch like diſcourſes they conſumed near half an hour, whilſt Betty provided a 
ſhirt from the hoſter, who was one of her ſweethearts, and put it on poor Joſeph. The ſur- 
geon had likewiſe at laſt viſited him, and waſhed and dreſt his wounds, and was now come 
to acquaint Mr. Tow-wouſe, that his gueſt was in ſuch extreme danger of his life, that he 
ſcarce ſaw any hopes of his recovery. Here's a pretty kettle of fiſh, cries Mrs. Tow- 
* wouſe, you have brought upon us! We are like to have a funeral at our own ex- 
« pence.” Tow-wouſe, (who notwithſtanding his charity, would have given his vote as freely 
as ever he did at an election, that any other houſe in the kingdom ſhould have quiet pol- 
ſeſſion of his gueſt) anſwered, -* My dear, I am not to blame: he was brought hither by 
© the ſtage-coach z and Betty had put him to bed before I was ſtirring.” I'll Betty 
. © her ,* ſays ſhe——At which, with half her garments on, the other half under her arm, 
ſhe fallied out in queſt of rhe unfortunate Betty, whilſt Tow-wouſe and the ſurgeon went to 
pay a viſit to poor Joſeph, and enquire into the circumſtances of this melancholy affair. 
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What happened to Joſeph during bis fickneſs at the inn, with the curious diſcourſe between bin 
; | w_ and Mr. Barnabas the parſon of the pariſb. * 


S ſoon as Joſeph had communicated a particular hiſtory of the robbery, together with 
a ſhort account of himſelf and his intended y, he aſked the ſurgeon, if he wor: 
hended him to be in any danger: To which the ſurgeon very honeſtly anſwered, He feared 
* he was; for that his pulſe was very exalted and feveriſh, and if his fever ſhould prove 
more than ſymptomatic, it would be impoſſible to ſave. him.“ Joſeph fetching a deep 
figh, cried, * Poor Fanny, I would I could have lived to ſee thee! but God's will be 
done.“ 1 8 | 
Tus ſurgeon then adviſed him, if he had any worldly affairs to ſettle, that he would do 


it as ſoon as poſſible; for tho? he hoped he might recover, yet he thought himſelf obliged 
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to acquaint him he was in great danger; and if the malign concoction of his humours ſhould 
cauſe a ſuſcitation of his fever, he might ſoon grow delirious and incapable to make his will. 
Joſeph anſwered, * That it was impoſſible for any creature in the univerſe to be in a poorer 
«* condition than himſelf : for ſince the robbery, he had not one thing of any kind what- 
© ever, Which he could call his own.“ I had, ſaid he, a poor little piece of gold, which they 
« took away, that would have been a comfort to me in all my afflictions; but ſurely, Fan- 
« ny, 1 want nothing to remind me of thee. I have thy dear image in my heart, and no 
« yillain can ever tear it thence.” 

Joszyn deſired paper and pens to write a letter, but they were refuſed him; and he was 
adviſed to uſe all his endeavours to compoſe himſelf, They then left him; and Mr. Tow- 
wouſe ſent to a clergyman to come and adminiſter his good offices to the ſoul of poor Joſeph, 
ſince the ſurgeon deſpaired of making any ſucceſsful applications to his body. 

Mz. Barnabas (for that was the clergyman's name) came as ſoon as ſent for; and having 
firſt drank a diſh of tea with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of punch with the land- 
lord, he walked up to the room where Joſeph lay: but, finding him aſleep, returned to 
take the other ſneaker ; which when he had finiſhed, he again crept ſoftly up to the cham- 
ber-door, and, having opened it, heard the ſick man talking to himſelf in the following 
manner ; | 

O uos r adorable Pamela! moſt virtuous ſiſter! whoſe example could alone enable me to 
© withſtand all the temptations of riches and beauty, and to preſerve my virtue pure and 
* chaſte, for the arms of my dear Fanny, if it had pleaſed heaven that I ſhuuld ever have 
* come unto them. What riches, or honours, or pleaſures can make us amends for the loſs 
© of innocence? Doth not that alone afford us more conſolation, than all worldly acquiſi- 
tions? What but innocence and virtue could give any comfort to fuch a miſerable wretch 
slam? Yet theſe can make me prefer this ſick and painful bed to all the pleaſures 1 
* ſhould have found in my lady's. Theſe can make me face death without fear; and 
though I love my Fanny more than ever man loved a woman, theſe can teach me to re- 
* ſign myſelf to the divine will without repining. O, thou delightful charming creature 
* if heaven had indulged thee to my arms, the pooreſt, humbleſt ſtate, would have been 
* a paradiſe ; I could have liv'd with thee in the loweſt cottage, without envying the pala- 
* ces, the dainties, or the riches of any man breathing. Bur I muſt leave thee, leave thee 
for ever, my deareſt angel! I muſt think of another world; and I heartily pray thou 
© may'ſt meet comfort in this. Barnabas thought he had heard enough; ſo down ſtairs he 
vent and told Tow-woule he could do his gueſt no ſervice : for that he was very light» 
headed, and had uttered nothing but a rhapſody of non - ſenſe all the time he ſtayed M the 
room, 

Tux ſurgeon returned in the afternoon, and found his patient in a higher fever, as he ſq;d, 
than when he left him, though not delirious : for notwithitanding Mr. Barnabas's opinion, 
he had not been once out of his ſenſes ſince his arrival at the inn. 

Mx. Barnabas was again ſent for, and with much difficulty prevailed on to make another 
viſit, As ſoon as he entered the room, he told Joſeph, He was come to pray by him, 
and to prepare him for another world: In the firſt place therefore, he hoped he had re- 
* pented of all his ſins.” Joſeph anſwered, He hoped he had: but there was one thing which 
* he knew not whether he ſhould call a ſin; if it was, he feared he ſhould die in the com- 
* miſſion of it; and that was the regret of parting with a young woman, whom he loved 
* as tenderly as he did his heartftrings.” * Barnabas bad him be aſſured, that any repining 
rt the divine will was one of the greateſt ſins he could commit; that he ought to forget 
* all carnal affections, and think of better things.” Joſeph ſaid, That neither in this 
* world nor the next, he could forget his Fanny; and that the thought, however grie- 
vous, of parting from her for ever, "0M 95 mou ſo tormenting, as the fear of what oe 
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© would ſuffer, when ſhe knew his misfortune.” Barnabas ſaid, That ſuch fears ar 
a diffidence and deſpopdence very criminal; that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all h 
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< paſſions, and fix his heart above.“ Joſeph anſwered, That was what he deſired to . 


© and ſhould be obliged to him, if he would enable him to accompliſh it.“ Barnabas replied 
That muſt be done by grace.“ Joſeph befought him to diſcover how he might attain it, 
Barnabas anſwered, © By prayer and faith.” He then queſtioned him concerning his forgive- 
neſs of the thieves. Joſeph anſwered, He feared that was more than he could do: (or no. 
thing would give him more pleaſure than to hear they were taken.“ That,” cries Barnabas 
is for the ſake of juſtice.” * Yes,” ſaid Joleph, but if I was to meet them again, 
* Tam afraid 1 ſhould attack them, and kill them too, if I could.“ * Doubtleſs,* anſwered 
© Barnabas, it is lawful to kill a thief: but can you ſay, you forgive them as a chriſtian 
© ought?? Joſeph defired to know what that forgiveneſs was. That is," anſwered 
Barnabas, to forgive them as——as—— is to forgive them as——in ſhort it is to for- 
give them as a chriftian.* Joſeph replied, Hie forgave them as much as he could. 
Well, well,“ ſaid Barnabas, that will do.“ *. He then demanded of him, if he re- 
* membered any more ſins unrepented of; and if ke did, he defired him to make haſte 


and repent of them as fait he could: that they might repeat over a few prayers together,” | 
Joſeph anſwered, He could not recollect any — crimes he had been guilty of, and that 


thoſe he had committed he was ſincerely ſorry for”. Barnabas ſaid that was enough. and 
then proceeded to prayer with all the expedition he was maſter of; ſome company then wait- 
ing for him below in the parlour, where the ingredients for punch were all in readineſs; but 
no one would ſqueeze the oranges till he came. . | 

Josern complained he was dry, and deſired a little tea; which Barnabas reported to Mrs. 
Tow-wouſe, who anſwered, * She had juſt done drinking it, and could not be ſlopping all 
day; hut ordered Betty to carry him up ſome ſmall beer. 

Be TTY” obeyed her miſtreſs's commands; but Joſeph, as ſoon as he had taſted it, ſaid, 
he feared it would increaſe his fever, and that he longed very much for tea: To which the 
good-natured Betty anſwered, he ſhould have tea, if there was any in the land; ſhe ac- 
cordingly went and bought him ſome herſelf, and attended him with it; where we will leave 
her and Joſeph together for ſome time, to entertain the reader with other matters. 


Being very full of adventures, which ſucceeded each other at the inv. 


IT was now the dufk of the evening, when a grave perſon rode into the inn, and 
committing-his horſe to the hoſtler, went directly into the kitchen, and having called 
for a pipe of tobacco, took his place by the fire-ſide ; where ſeveral other perſons were 
likewiſe aſſembled. 1 
Tux diſcourſe ran altogether on the robbery which was committed the night before, 
and on the poor wretch, who lay above in the dreadful condition, in which we have al- 
ready ſeen him. Mrs. Tow-wouſe ſaid, She wondered what the devil Tom Whipwel 
© meant by bringing ſuch gueſts. to her houſe, when there were ſo many ale-houſes on the 
road proper for their reception. But ſhe aſſured him, if he died, the pariſh ſhould be 


CHAP. XIV. 


at the expence of the funeral.“ She added, Nothing would ſerve the fellow's turn but 


ten; ſhe would affure him.“ Betty, who was juſt returned from her charitable office, 

anſwered, ſhe believed he was a gentleman, for ſhe never ſaw a finer ſkin in her life. Pox 

on his kin l' replied: Mrs. Tow - wouſe, 1 ſuppoſe,” that is all we are like to have 70 
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« the 2 I defire no ſuch gentlemen ſhould ever call at the Dragon,“ (which it 
ſeems was the ſign of the inn.) - 

Tus gentleman lately arrived diſcovered a great deal of emotion at the diſtreſs of this 

or creature, whom he obſerved to be fallen not into the moſt compaſſionate hands. And 
indeed, if Mrs. Tow-wouſe had given no utterance to the ſweetneſs of her temper, nature 
had taken ſuch pains in her countenance, that Hogarth himſelf never gave more expreſſion 
to A icture. 

Hes perſon was ſhort, thin, and crooked. Her forchead projected in the middle, and 
thence deſcended in a declivity to the top of her noſe, which was ſharp and red, and would 
have hung over her lips, had not nature turned up the end of it. Her lips were two bits 
of ſkin, which, whenever ſhe ſpoke, ſhe drew together in a purſe. Her chin was peaked ; 
and at the upper end of that ſkin, which compoſed her cheeks, ſtood two bones, that al- 
moſt hid a pair of ſmall red eyes. Add to this a voice moſt wonderfully adapted to the 
ſentiments it was to convey, being both loud and hoarſe. 

Ir is not eaſy to ſay, whether the gentleman had conceived a greater diſlike for his land- 
lady, or compaſſion for her unhappy gueſt. He enquired very earneſtly of the ſurgeon, 
who was now come into the kitchen, whether he had any hopes of his recovery? he begged 
him to uſe all poſſible means towards it, telling him, it was the duty of men of all pro- 
* feſſions, to apply their ſkill gratis for the relief of the poor and neceſlitous,” The ſur- 
geon anſwered, he ſhould take proper care: but he defied all the ſurgeons in London to 
do him any good.* _ Pray, fir,* ſaid the gentleman, © What are his wounds ?—— 
Why, do you know ary thing of wounds? fays the ſurgeon (winking upon Mrs. Tow - 
wouſe) Sir, I have a ſmall ſmattering in ſurgery,* anſwered the gentleman, * A ſmat- 
© tering,—ho, ho, ho!* ſaid the ſurgeon,“ l believe it is a ſmattering indeed.“ 

Taz company were all attentive, expecting to hear the doctor, who was what they call a 
dry fellow, expoſe the gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of triumph: I fuppoſe, Sir, you have travelled.” © No 
really Sir,“ ſaid the gentleman. * Hot then you have practiſed in the hoſpitals perhaps.” 
No, Sir,“ hum! not that neither ? * Whence, Sir, then, if I may be ſo bold to en- 
© quire, have you got your knowledge in ſurgery ?* Sir,“ anſwered the gentleman, «< I do. 
got pretend to much; but, the little I know I have from books.“ Books!” cries the 
doctor, —-* What, I ſuppoſe you have you have read Galen and Hippocrates!” © No, Sir,” 
faid the gentleman. * How ! you underſtand ſurgery,“ anfwers the doctor, © and not read 
Galen and Hippocrates!* © Sir,” cries the other, I believe there are many ſurgeons who 
© have never read theſe authors.“ I believe ſo teo,* ſays the doctor, more ſhame for 
© them: but thanks to my education, I have them by heart, and very ſeldem go without 
© them both in my pocker.* They are pretty large books, ſaid the gentleman.* Aye, ſaid 
the doctor, T believe I know how large they are better than you.“ (At which he fella wink- 
ing, and the whole company burſt into a laugh.) | | 

Taz doctor purſuing his triumph, aſked the gentleman, * if he did not underſtand phyfic 
© as well as furgery.* Rather better,“ anſwered the gentleman, © Aye, like enough,” 
cries the doctor, with a wink. * Why, I know a kttle of phyſic too.“ I wiſh I knew 
* half ſo much,“ ſaid Tow-wouſe, Fd never wear an apron again.“ Why, I believe, 
* landlord,” cries the doctor, there are few men, tho* I fay it, within twelve miles of che 
pace, that handle a fever better. Veniente acturrite morbo : that is my method. 
© ſuppole, brother, you underſtand Latin? A little,” ſays the gentleman.” Aye, and 
Greek now I'll warrant you; Ton dapomibominos polufloſboio Thalaſſes. But I have al- 
* moſt forgot theſe things, I could have repeated Homer by heart once.“ Ifags i the 
* gentleman has caught a Traytor,* ſays Mis. Tow-wouſe;, at which they all fell a 
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Tux gentleman, who had not the leaſt affection for joking, very contentedly ſuffered the 
doctor to enjoy his victory; which he did with no ſmall ſatisfaction: and having ſuffici. 
ently founded his depth, told him, he was thoroughly convinced of his great learning and 
abilities ; and that he would be obliged to him, it he would let him know his opinion oe 
his patient's caſe above ſtairs. Sir, ſays the doctor, his caſe is that of a dead man— 
* The contuſion on his head has perforated the internal membrane of the occiput, and di. 
« velicated that radical ſmall minute inviſible nerve, which coheres to the pericranium ; and 
this was attended with a fever at firſt ſymptomatic, then pneumatic z and he is at length 
* grown deliriuus, or delirious, as the vulgar expreſs it.” 

He was proceeding in this learned manner, when a mighty noiſe interrupted him. Some 
young fellows in the neighbourhood had taken one of the thieves, and were bringing him 
into the inn. Betty ran up ſtairs with this news to Joſeph ; who begged they might ſearch 
for a little piece of broken gald, which had a ribband tied to it, and which he could ſucar 
to amongſt all the hoards of the richeſt men in the univerſe. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the fellow's perſiſting in his innocence, the mob were very buy in 
ſearching him, and preſently, among other things, pulled out the piece of gold juſt men- 
tioned ; which Betty no ſooner ſaw, than ſhe laid violent hands on it, and conveyed it up to 
Joſeph, who received it with raptures of joy, and hugging it in his boſom, declared, he 
could now die contented. | | 
Wirum a few minutes afterwards, came in ſome other fellows, with a bundle which they 
hed found in a ditch, and which was indeed the cloaths which had been ſtripped off from 
| Joſeph, and the other things they had taken from him. : | 

Taz gentleman no ſooner ſaw the coat, than he declared he knew the livery ; and, if 
it had been taken from the poor creature above ſtairs, deſired he might ſee him: for that he 
was very well acquainted with the family to whom that livery belonged. 

Hz was accordingly conducted up by Betty: but what, reader, was the ſurprize on both 
ſides, when he ſaw Joſeph was the perſon in bed; and when Joſeph diſcovered the face of 
his good friend Mr. Abraham Adams! . | 

IT would be impertinent to inſert a diſcourſe which chiefly turned on the relation of mat- 
ters already well known to the reader: for as ſoon as the curate had ſatisfied Joſeph concern- 
ing the perfect health of his Fanny, he was on his ſide very inquiſitive into all the particu- 
lars which had produced this unfortunate accident. 

TJ o return therefore to the kitchen, where a great variety of company were now aſſem- 
- bled from all the rooms of the houſe, as well as the neighbourhood : ſo much delight do 
- men take in-contemplating the countenance of a thief, 
Ma, Tow-wouſe began to rub his hands with pleaſure, at ſeeing ſo large an aſſembly ; 
. who would, he hoped, ſhortly adjourn into ſeveral apartments, in order to diſcourſe over 
the robbery, and drink a health to all honeſt men. But Mrs. Tow-wouſe, whoſe misfor- 
tune it was commonly to ſee things a little perverſely, began to rail at thoſe who brought 
the fellow into her houſe; telling her huſband, * they were very likely to thrive, who kept 
a houſe of entertainment for beggars and thieves.” | | 

Taz mob had now finiſhed their ſearch; and could find nothing about the captive likely 
to prove any evidence: for as to the cloaths, tho* the mob were very well ſatisfied with 
that proof; yet, as the ſurgeon obſerved, they could not convict him, becauſe they were 
not found in his cuſtody; to which Barnabas agreed, and added, that theſe were bong wavi- 
ata, and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

How, lays the ſurgeon, do you ſay theſe goods belong to the lord of the manor?” 
-« do, cried Barnabas. Then I deny it,“ ſays the ſurgeon. * What can the lord of 
the manor have to do in the caſe? Will any one attempt to perſuade me that what a 


« man finds is not his own ?* I have heard, (ſays an old fellow in the corner) juſtice Wiſe. 
| one 
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« one ſay, that if every man had his right, whatever is found belongs to the king of Lon- 
don.“ * That may be true, ſays Barnabas, in ſome ſenſe : for the law makes a difference 
between things ſtolen and things found: for a thing may be ſtolen that is never found; 
and a thing may be found that never was ſtolen. Now goods that are both ſtolen and 
« found are waviata; and they belong to the lord of the manor.* So the lord of the 
«© manor is the receiver of ſtolen ooch, (ſays the doctor ;) at which there was a univerſal 
zugh, being firſt begun by himſelf. 

Walz the priſoner, by perſiſting in his innocence, had almoſt (as there was no evidence 
gainſt him) brought over Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow-wouſe, and ſeveral others to his 
ide ; Betty informed them, that they had over-looked a little piece of gold, which ſhe had 
carried up to the man in bed; and which he offered to ſwear to amongſt a million, aye, 
amongſt ten thouſand, This immediately turned the ſcale againſt the priſoner ;, and every 
ge now concluded him guilty. It was reſolved therefore, to keep him ſecured that night, 
nd early in the morning to carry him before a juſtice, 


. 


ſewing how Mrs. Tow-wouſe was a little mollified ; and how officious Mr. Barnabas and the . 
ſurgeon 4were to proſecute the thief: with a diſſertation accounting for their zeal, and that. 
of many other perſons not mentioned in this hiſtory. | 


ETTY told her miſtreſs, ſhe believed the man in bed was a greater man than they 

took him for : for, beſides the extreme whiteneſs of his ſkin, and the ſoftneſs of his 
hands, ſhe obſerved a very great familiarity between the gentleman and him; and added, 
ſhe was certain they were intimate acquaintance, if not relations. 

Tuts fomewhart abated the ſeverity of Mrs. Tow-wouſe's countenance. She ſaid, * God 
forbid ſhe ſhould not diſcharge the duty of a chriſtian, ſince the poor gentleman was 
| brought to her houfe. She had a natural antipathy to vagabonds : but could pity the mis- 
* fortunes of a Chriſtian as ſoon as another. 'Tow-wouſe faid, If the traveller be a gentle- 
© man, tho he hath no money about him now, we ſhall moſt likely be paid hereafter; ſo 
' you may begin to ſcore whenever you will.” Mrs. Tow-woule anſwered, Hold your 
' imple tongue, and don't inſtruct me in my buſineſs. I am fure I am ſorry for the gen- 
 leman's misfortune with all my heart; and I hope the villain who hath uſed him fo bar- 
 barouſly, will be hanged. Betty, go, ſee what he wants. God forbid he ſhould want any 
thing in my bouſe.” | | 

BARN AAS and the furgeon went up to Joſeph, to fatisfy themſelves concerning the piece 
of gold.” Joſeph was with difficulty prevailed upon to ſhew it them; but, would by no 
mntreaties be brought to deliver it out of his own poſſeſſion. He however atteſted this to be 
e eee had been taken from him; and Betty was ready to ſwear to the finding it on 

Tux only difficulty that remained, was how to produce this gold before the juſtice: for 
ut» carrying Joſeph himſelf, it ſeemed impoſſible z, nor was there any great likelihood of 
«taining it from him: for he had faſtened it with a ribband to his arm, and ſolemnly 
voned, that nothing but irreſiſtible force ſhould ever ſeparate them; in which reſolution, 
Mr, 1 clenching a fiſt rather leſs than the knuckle of an ox, declared he would ſup- 
port him, | *{ 

A DispuTE aroſe on. this occaſion concerning evidence, not very neceſſary: to be related 
lee; after which the ſurgeon dreſt Mr.-Joſeph's head ; ſtill perſiſting. in the imminent 
Wnger in which his patient lay ; but concluding with a very important look, that he be- 
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©: gan to have ſome hopes; that he ſhould ſend him a ſanative ſoporiferous draught, and 
would fee him in the morning.” After which Barnabas and he departed, and left Mr. Jo. 
<* feph and Mr. Adams together. : 

Abus informed Joſeph of the occaſion of this journey which he was making to Lon- 
don, namely to publiſh three volumes of ſermons z being encouraged, as he ſaid, by an ad- 

vertiſement lately ſet forth by the ſociety of bookſellers, who propoſed to purchaſe any co- 
Pies offered to them, at a price to be ſettled by two perfons': but tho? he imagined he ſhould 
get a conſiderable ſum of money on this occaſion, which his family were in urgent need of, 
he proteſted he would not leave Joſeph in his preſent condition: finally, he told him, he 
* had nine ſhillings and three-pence half-penny in his pocket, which he was welcome to uſe 
© as he'pleaſed.? | 2 | 4 

*T mis goodneſs of parſon Adams brought tears into Joſeph's eyes; he declared, he had 
now a ſecond reaſon to defire life, that he might ſhew his gratitude to ſuch a friend. 
Adams bade him * be chearful ; for that he plainly ſaw the ſurgeon, beſides his ignorance, 
* deſired to make a merit of curing him, tho' the wounds in his head, he perceived, were 
* by no means dangerous; that he was convinced he had no fever, and doubted not but he 
< would be able to travel in a day or two. 

Trtxsz words infuſed a ſpirit into Joſeph ; he ſaid, he found himſelf very ſore from the 
© bruiſes, but had no reaſon to think any of his bones injured, or that he had received any 
< harm in His inſide; unleſs that he felt ſomething very odd in his ſtomach :* but he knew 
not whether that might not ariſe from not having eaten one morſel for above twenty-four 
* hours.* Being then aſked if he had any inclination to eat, he anſwered in the affirma- 

tive. Then parſon Adams deſired him to name what he had the greateſt fancy for; whe- 
ther a poached egg, or chicken-broth : he anſwered, © he could eat both very well; but that 
© che ſeemed to have the greateſt appetite for a piece of boiled beef and cabbage. 

ADAMS was pleaſed with ſo perfect a confirmation that he had not the leaſt fever: but | 
adviſed him to a lighter diet, for that evening. He accordingly eat either a rabbit or a 
fowl, I never could with any tolerable certainty diſcover which; after this, he was, by 
Mrs. Tow-woulſe*s'order, conveyed into a better bed, and equipped with one of her hul- 

band's ſhirts. _ ek * 

In the morning early, Barnabas and the ſurgeon came to the inn, in order to ſce the thief 
conveyed before the juſtice. They had conſumed the whole night in debating what mea- 
ſares they ſhould take to produce the piece of gold in evidence againſt him: for they were 
both extremely zealous in the buſineſs, tho' neither of them were in the leaſt intereſted in 
the proſecution ; neither of them had ever received any private injury from the fellow, nor 
had either of them ever been ſuſpected of loving the publick well enough, to give them a 

ſermon or a doſe of phy ſic for nothing. 5 : 

To help our reader therefore as much as poſſible to account for this zeal, we muſt in- 
form him, thar, as this pariſh was ſo unfortunate as to have no lawyer in it; there had been 
a conſtant contention” between the two doctors, ſpiritual and phyſical, concerning their 
abilities in a ſcience, in which, as neither of them profeſſed it, they had equal preten- 
fions to diſpute each other's opinions. "Theſe diſputes were carried on with great contempt 
on both ſides, and had almoſt divided the pariſh ; Mr. Tow-wouſe and one half of the neigh- 
bours inclining to the ſurgeon, and Mrs. Tow-wouſe with the other half to the parſon. The 
ſurgeon drew his knowledge from thoſe ineftimable fountains, called the Attorney's Pocket- 

Companion, and Mr. Jacob's Law- tables; Barnabas truſted entirely to Wood!s Inſtitutes. 
It happened on thig occaſion, as was pretty frequently the caſe, that theſe two learned men 
differed about the ſufficiency of evidence: the doctor being of opinion, that the maid's oath 
would convict the priſoner without producing the gold; the parſon, e contra, 7071s bi. 
ribus. To diſplay their parts therefore before the juſtice and the pariſh was the ſole mo. 


tive 


been 
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tive, which, we can diſcover, to this zeal, which both of them pretended to have for public 


3 how little is thy force acknowledged, or thy operations diſcerned ! How 
wantonly doſt thou deceive mankind under different diſguiſes! Sometimes thou doſt wear 
the face of · pity, ſometimes of generoſity : nay, thou haſt the aſſurance even to put on thoſe 
glorious ornaments which belong only to heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed: monſter ! 
whom prieſts have railed at, philoſophers deſpiſed, and poets ridiculed: is there a wretch 
{ abandoned as to own thee for an acquaintance in — yet, how few will refuſe to en- 
joy thee in private? nay, thou art the purſuit of moſt men through their lives. The greateſt 
villainies/are daily practiſed to pleaſe thee : nor is the meaneſt thief below, or the greatelt 
hero above thy notice. Thy embraces are often the ſole aim and ſole reward of the private 
robbery, and- ehe plundered province. It is to pamper up thee, thou harlot, that we at- 
tempt to withdraw from others what we do not want, or to withhold from them what they 
do. All our paſſions are thy ſlaves. Avarice itſelf is often no more than thy hand-maid, 
and even Juſt thy pimp. The bully fear, like a coward, flies before thee, and joy and grief 
hide their heads in thy preſence. | 

I xxow thou wilt think, that whilſt I abuſe thee, I court thee; and that thy love hath 
inſpired me to write this ſarcaſtical panegyric on thee : but thou art deceived, 1 value thee 
not of a farthing; nor will it give me any pain, if thou ſhouldſt prevail on the reader to 
cenſure this digreſſion as arrant nonſenſe : for know to thy confuſion, that I have intro- 


duced thee for no other purpoſe than to lengthen out aſhort chapter; and ſo I return to-my 


HA F. XVI. 


Ne eſcape. of the thief. Mr. Adams's diſappointment. The arrival of two. extraordinary 
1 go" — and the — of parſon Adams to par ſon — 


to convey the thief before the juſtice, were greatly concerned to find 2 ſmall accident 
'had happened, which ſomewhat diſconcerted them; and this-was no other than the tfuefꝰs 
eſcape, who had modeſtly withdrawn himſelf by night, declining all oſtentation, and not 
chuling, in- imitation of ſome great men, to diſtinguiſn himſelf at the expence of being 
inted at. ä 
N the company had retired the evening before, the thief was detained in a room 
vbere the conſtable, and one of the young fellows who took him, were planted as his guard. 
About the ſecond watch, a general complaint of drowth was made both by the priſoner and 
his keepers. Among whom it was at laſt agreed, that the -conſtable ſhould remain on 
duty, and the young fellow call up the tapſter; in which diſpoſition the latter appre- 
| ended not the leaſt danger, as the conſtable was well armed, and could beſides eaſily 
_ ſummon him back to his aſſiſtance, if the priſoner made the leaſt attempt to gain his 


B ARNA BAS. and the ſurgeon being returned, as we have ſaid, to the inn, in air 


ry. 

— PT fellow had not long left the room, before it came into the conſtable's head, 
that the priſoner might leap on him by ſurpriſe, and thereby preventing him of the uſe 
of his weapons, eſpecially the long ſtaff in which he chiefly confided, might reduce the 
theceſs of a ſtruggle to an equal chance. He wiſely therefore, to prevent this inconveni- 
*nce, flipt out of the room himſelf, and locked the door, waiting without with his ſtaff 
— hand ready lifted to fell the unhappy ptiſoner, if by ill fortune he ſhould attempt to 
Vor. II. | M m m Bor 
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Bur human life, as hath been diſcovered by ſome _ man or other, (for I would by 
no means be underſtood to affect the honour of making any ſuch diſcovery) very much 
reſembles a game at Cheſs: for as in the latter, while a gameſter is too attentive to ſecure 
himſelf very ſtrongly on one ſide the board, he is apt to leave an unguarded opening on the 
other; ſo doth it often happen in life ; and fo did it happen on this occaſion: for whilſt the 
cautious conſtable with ſuch wonderful ſagacity had poſſeſſed himſelf of the door, he moſt 


_  unhappily forgot the window. 


Tus thief, who played on the other ſide, no ſooner perceived this opening, than he 
began to move that way; and finding the pallage eaſy, he took with him the young fel- 


low's hat ; and without any ceremony, ſtepped into the ſtreet, and made the belt of 


his way. ; 
Taz young fellow returning with a double mug of ſtrong beer, was a little ſurprized to 


find the conſtable at the door; but much mere ſo, when, the door being opened, he per- 
ceived the priſoner had made his Eſcape, and which way. He threw down the beer, and 
without uttering any thing to the conſtable, except a hearty curſe or two, he nimbly leapt 


out at the window, and went again in purſuit of his prey; being very unwilling to loſe the 


reward which he had aſſured himſelf of. x | 


Tus conſtable hath not been diſcharged of ſuſpicion on this account: it hath been ſaid, 


chat not being concerned in the — the thief, he could not have been entitled to any part 


of the reward, if he had been convicted; that the thief had ſeveral guineas in his pocket; 


that it was very unlikely he ſhould have been guilty of ſuch an overſight; that his pretence 


for leaving the room was abſurd ; that it was his conſtant maxim, that a wiſe man never 
refuſed any money on any conditions; that at every election he always had ſold his vote to 


both parties, &c. 


Bur notwithſtanding theſe and many other ſuch allegations, I am ſufficiently convinced 
of his innocence z having been poſitively aſſured of it, by thoſe who received their informa- 


- "tions from his own mouth; which, in the opinion of ſome moderns, is the beſt and indeed 


only evidence.  - | | © 


- 


ALL the family were now vp. and with many others aſſembled in the kitchen, where 


Mr. Tow-wouſe was in ſome tribulation z the ſurgeon having declared, that by law he was 


- liable to be indifted for the thief's eſcape, as it was out of his houſe : he was a little com- 


forted however by Mr. Barnabas's opinion, that as the eſcape was by night, the indictment 


; would not lie. 1 N 


'+ as my huſband! would any other perſon living have left a man in the cuſtody of ſuch a 


Mas. Tow-wouſe delivered herſelf in the following words: Sure never was ſuch a fool 


drunken drowſy blockhead as Tom Suckbribez* (which was the conſtable's name) and 


© if he could be indicted without any harm to his wife and children, I ſhould be glad of it.” 
(Then the bell rung in Joſeph's room) Why Betty, John, * Chamberlain, where the devil 


are you all? Have you no ears, or no conſcience, not to tend the ſick better? See what 
the gentleman wants; why don't you go yourſelf, Mr. Tow-wouſe ? but any one may 
die for you; you have no more feeling than a deal-board. If a man lived a fortnight in 


- + your houſe without ſpending a penny, you would never put him in mind of it. See whe- 


: 


ther he drinks tea or coffee for breakfaſt.” Tes, my dear,” cried Tow-wouſe. She 


then aſked the doctor and Mr. Barnabas what morning's draught they choſe, who anſwered, 
they had a pot of cyder · and at the fire; which, we will leave them merry over, and return 


to ebe. ; N we" 54 
Hs roſe pretty early this morning: but tho' his wounds were far from threatening 


dertaking a journey yet; Mr. Adams therefore, whoſe ſtock was viſibly decreaſed with the 
exepnces of ſupper and breakfaſt, and which could not ſurvive that day's ſcoring, began 
Sy | 4! 80 


any danger, he was ſo-ſore with the bruiſes, that it was impoſſible for him to think of un- 


3 
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to conſider how it was poſſible to recruit it. At laſt he cry'd, * He had luckily hit on 4 
« ſure method, and though it would oblige him to return himſelf home together with Joſeph, 
it mattered not much.” He then ſent tor Tow-woule, and taking him into another room, 
told him, * He wanted to borrow three guineas, for which he would put ample ſecurity 
* into his hands,” Tow-wouſe, who expected a watch, or ring, or ſomething of double 
the value, anſwered, He believed he could furniſh him.” Upon which Adams, point- 
ing to his ſaddle Pas told him with a face and voice full of ſolemnity, that there were 
in that bag no leſs than nine volumes of manuſcript ſermons, as well worth a hundred 
+ pound as a ſhilling was worth twelve pence, and that he would depoſite one of the volumes 
in his hands by way of pledge ; not doubting but that he would have the honeſty to re- 


ing that every volume would at leaſt bring him'ten pounds, as he had been informed by 
a neighbouring clergyman in the country: tor, ſaid he, as to my own part, having never 
yet dealt in printing, I do not pretend to aſcertain the exact value of ſuch things.? 
* Tow:wousz, who was a little ſurprized at the pawn, ſaid (and not without ſome truth) 
That he was no judge of the price of ſuch kind of goods: and as for money, he really was 
very ſhort.” Adams anſwered, * Certainly he would not ſcruple to lend him three gui- 
neas, on what was undoubtedly worth at leaſt ten.“ The landlord replied, * He did 
not believe he had ſo much money in the houſe, and beſides he was to make up a ſum. 
* He was very confident the books were of much higher value, and heartily forry it did 
* not ſuit him.“ He then cryed out, coming Sir! though no body called; and ran down 
ſtairs without any fear of breaking his neck. | 3 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this diſappointment, nor knew he what farther 
ſtratagem to try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his conſtant friend and comfort in 
his afflictions; and leaning over the rails he devoted himſelf to meditation, aſſiſted by, the 
inſpiring fumes of tobacco. | | 21 
H had on a night - cap drawn over his wig, and a ſhort great coat, which half. covered 
his caſſock ; a drels which, added to ſomething comical enough in his countenance, com- 
poſed a figure likely to attract the eyes of thoſe who were not over-given to obſervation. 
 WraLsT he was ſmoaking his pipe in this poſture, a coach and fix, with a numerous at- 
tendance, drove into the inn, There alighted from the coach a young fellow, and a brace 
of pointers, after which another young fellow leapt from the box, and ſhook the former by 
the hand; and both, together with the dogs, were inſtantly conducted by Mr. Tow-woule 
into an apartment; whither as they paſſed, they entertained themſelves with the following 
ſhort facetious dialogue. | IF 

© You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack! ſays he from the coach, you had al- 
* moſt overturned. us juſt now, * Pox take you," ſays the coachman, * If I had only broke 
your neck, it would have been ſaving ſomebody elſe the trouble: but I ſhould have been 
* lorry for the pointers,” * Why you ſon of a b—,' anſwered the other, if nobody could 
* ſhoot better than you, the pointers would be of no uſe.? * D—n me.“ ſays the coachman, 
* 1 will ſhoot with you, five guineas a ſhot.” Jou be hang'd,“ ſays the other, for five 
* guineas you ſhall ſhoot at my a—.' Done,“ ſays the coachman, * Vil pepper you 
better than ever you was peppered by Jenny Bouncer.“ Pepper your grandmother,' 
ſays the other, here's Tow-wouſe will let you ſhoot at him for a ſhilling a time.” I 
* know his honour better,“ cries Tow- wouſe, * I never ſaw a ſurtr ſhoot at a partridge. 
© Every man _mitſes now and then; but if I could ſhoot halt as well as his honour, I would 
* defire no better livelihood than I could get by my gun.“ © Pox on you,” ſaid the coach- 
man, you demoliſh more game now than your head's worth. T here's'a bitch, Tow- 
n | M m m 2 : | | * * wouſe, 


turn it on his repayment of the money: for otherwiſe he muſt be a very great loſer, ſce-. 
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, * *wouſe, by G= ſhe never blinked “ a bird in her life.” I have a puppy, not a year 
* old, ſhall hunt with her for a hundred,” cries the other gentleman. *© Done,“ ſays the 
coachman, but you will be pox'd+before you make the bett. If you have a mind for 
a bett, cries the coachman, I will match my ſpotted dog with your white bitch for a hun- 
« *dred, play or pay.“ Done, ſays the other, and I'll run Baldface againft' Slouch with 
yon for another. No cries he from the box,“ but PIt venture Miſs Jenny againſt 
« *Baldface, or Hannibal either.“ Go to the devil,“ cries he from the coach, I will make 
«every bett your own way, to beſure! I will match Hannibal with Slouch for a thouſand, 
„ if you dare, and I fay done firſt? | | | 
Tur v were now arrived, and-the reader will be very contented to leave them, and re- 
pair to the kitchen, where Barnabas, the ſurgeon, and an exciſeman were ſmoaking their 
pipes over ſome Cyder-and, and where the ſervants, who attended the two noble gentlemen 
we have juſt ſeen alight, were now arrived. | | 
Ton, cries one of the footmen, there's parſfon Adams ſmoaking his pipe in the 
« pallery.* * Yes,” ſays Tom, I pulled off my hat to him, and the parſon ſpoke to me. 
7 Is the gentleman a clergyman then? ſays Barnabas, (for his caſſock had been tied up 
when he arrived.) Tes, Sir,“ anſwered the footman, and one there be but few like. 
_ © Aye,” ſaid Barnabas, if I had known it ſooner, I ſhould have deſired his company 
_ © Would always ſhewa' proper reſpect for the cloth; but what ſay you, Doctor, ſhall 
< we adjourn into a room, and invite him to take part of a bowl of punch?” 
Tims propoſal was immediately agreed to, and executed; and parſon Adams accepting 
- the invitation, much civility paſſed between the two cletgymen, who both declared the great 
Honour they had for the cloth. They had not been long together, before they entered into a 
diſcourſe on ſmall tithes, which continued a full hour, without the doctor or exciſeman's 
having one ity to offer a word. EE 
 _ In was then propoſed to begin a general converſation, and the exciſeman opened on fo- 
. reign affairs: bot a word unluckily dropping from one of them introduced a diſſertation on 
the hardſhips ſuffered by the inferior clergy ; which aſter a long duration, concluded with 
bringing the nine volumes of ſermons on the carpet. 
"BaxnaABas greatly difcouraged poor Adams; he ſaid, The age was ſo wicked, that 
© nobody read ſermons: Would you think it, Mr. Adams, (ſaid he) I once intended to 
print a volume of ſermons myſelf, and they had the approbation of two or three biſhops : 
c. bot what do you think a bookſeller offered me?“ Twelve guineas perhaps (cried 
Adams.“) Not twelve pence, Laſſure you,“ anſwered Barnabas; nay, the dog refuſed 
me a concordance in exchange. At laſt I offered to give him the printing them, 
for the ſake of dedicating them to that very gentleman who juſt now drove his own coach 
l into the inn; and I aſſure you he had the impuderice to refuſe: my offer: by which means I 
* loſta good living, that was afterwards given away in exchange for a pointer, to one who— 
«-but I will not ſay any thing againſt the cloth. So you may gueſs, Mr. Adams, what you are 
to expect ; for if ſermons would have gone down, I believe will not be vain : but to be 
© conciſe with you, three biſhops ſaid, they were the beſt that ever were writ : but indeed there 
4 | « are a pretty moderate number printed already, and not all ſold yet. Pray Sir, ſaid Adams, 
| to what do you think the numbers may amount to? Sir,“ anſwered Barnabas, a book- 
„ ſeller told me, he believed five thouſand volumes at leaft.” Five thouſand ! quoth the 
_ - © ſurgeon, what can they be "writ upon? I remember, when I was a boy, I uſed to read 
one Tillotſon's ſermons; and J am ſure, if a man practiſed half ſo much as in one of thoſe 
«ſermons, he will go to heaven.“ Doctor,“ cried Barnabas, you have a prophane way 
of talking, for which I muſt reprove you. A man can never have his duty too — 
1 8 1 b 6 quen 
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«quently inculcated into him. And as for Tillotſon, to be ſure he was a good writer, 
and ſaid things verywell : but compariſons are odious; another man may write as well 
as he—l believe there are ſome of my ſermons, — and then he applied the candle to his 
pipe.—* And I believe there are ſome of my diſcourſes,* cries Adams, which the bi- 
« ſhops would not think totally unworthy of being printed; and I have been informed, I 
might procure a very large ſum (indeed an immenſe one) on them.“ © I doubt that; 
anſwered Barnabas: however, if you deſire to make ſome money of them, perhaps you 
may ſell them by advertiſing the manuſcript ſermons of a clergyman lately deceaſed, 


all warranted originals, and never printed. And now [I think of it, I ſhould be obliged 


to you, if there be ever a funeral one among them, to lend it me: for I am this very 
day to preach a funeral ſermon; for which I have not penned a line, though I am to 
have a double price.“ Adams anſwered, * He had but one, which he feared would not 
« ſerve his purpoſe, being ſacred to the memory of a magiſtrate, who had exerted himſelf 
« very ingular'y in the preſervation of the morality of his. neighbours, inſomuch that he 
© had neither ale houſe, nor lewd womay in the pariſh where he lived. No replied, Bar- 
© nabas, that will not do quite ſo well; for the deceaſed upon whoſe virtues I am to ha- 
* rangue, was a little too much addicted to liquor, and publickly kept a miſtreſs. —l be- 
© lieve I muſt take a common ſermon, and truſt to my memory to introduce ſomething 


* handſome on him. To your invention rather,” (ſaid the doctor) your memory will 


« be apter to put you out: for no man living remembers any thing good of him.” 

Wirn ſuch kind of ſpiritual diſcourſe, they emptied the bowl of punch, paid their 
reckoning, and ſeparated : Adams and the doctor went up to Joſeph ; parſon Barnabas de- 
parted i» Forms the aforeſaid deceaſed, and the exciſeman deſcended into the cellar to 

the veſſels, | | 
. was now ready to fit down to a loin of mutton, and waited for Mr. Adams, 
when he and the doctor came in. The doctor having felt his pulſe, and examined his 


wounds, declared him much better, which he imputed to that ſanative ſoporiferous draught, 


a medicine, whoſe virtues,“ he ſaid, were never to be ſufficiently extolled.“ And 


eat indeed they muſt be, if Joſeph was ſo much indebted to them as the doctor imagined ; 


ce nothing more than thoſe effluvia, which eſcaped the cork, could have contributed to 
his recovery: for the medicine had ſtood untouched in the window ever ſince its arrival. 


Joszen paſſed that day and the three following with his friend Adams, in which nothing. 
is remarkable happened as the ſwift progreſs of his recovery. As he had an excellent habit 


of body, his wounds were now almoſt healed 3 and his bruiſes gave him ſo little uneaſineſs, 


that he preſſed Mr. Adams to let him depart, told him he ſhould never be able to return 
ſufficient thanks for all his favours ; but begged that he might no longer delay his journey 


to London, 


Adams, notwithſtanding the i orance, as he conceived it, of Mr, Tow-wouſe, and the 
envy (for ſuch he thought it) of Mr. Barnabas, had great expectations from his ſermons: 


ſeeing therefore Joſeph in ſo good a way, he told him he would agree to his ſetting out the 


next morning in the ſtage-coach, that he believed he ſhould have ſufficient after the reckon-- 
ing paid, to procure him one day's conveyance in it, and afterwards he would be able to 


get on, on foot, or might be favoured with a lift in ſome neighbour's waggon, eſpecially as 
there was then to be a fair in the town whither the coach would carry him, to which num- 
bers from his pariſh reſorted —And as to himſelf, he agreed to proceed to the great city. 
Tur were now walking in the inn-yard, when a fat, fair, ſhort perſon rode in, and a- 
lighting from his horſe, went directly up to Barnabas, who was ſmoaking his pipe on a 


bench. The parſon and the ftranger ſhook one another very lovingly by the hand, and went. 


into a room to 1 
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Tus evening now coming on, Joſeph retired to his chamber, whither the good Adams 
accompanied him; and took this opportunity to expatiate on the great, mercies God ha 
lately ſhewn him, of which, he, ought not only to have the deepeſt inward ſenſe; but like- 
wile to expreſs outward thank fulneſs tor them. They therefore fell both on their knees, 
and ſpent a conſiderable time in prayer and thankſgiving. ; 

Tax x had juſt finiſhed, when Betty came in and told Mr. Adams, Mr. Barnabas deſired 
to [peak to him on ſome . buſineſs of conſequence below ftairs. Joſeph. defired, if it was 
ikely to detain him long, he would let him know it, that he might go to bed, which 
Adams promiſed, and in that caſe they wiſhed one another good night. 


u Kr vn. 


4 pleaſant diſcourſe between the two parſons and the bookſeller, which was broke off by an un- 
_ lucky accident happening in the inn, which produced a dialogue between Mrs. Tow-wouſe and 
ber maid of no gentle kinds, - Uh 


'A 5S ſoon as Adams came into the room, Mr. Barnabas introduced him to the ſtranger, 
Who was, he told him, a bookſcller, and would be as likely to deal with him for his 
ſermons as any man whatever. Adams, ſaluting the ſtranger, anſwered Barnabas, that he 
was very much obliged to him, that nothing could be more convenient; for he had no o- 
ther buſineſs to the great city, and was heartily deſirous of returning with the young man 
who was jult recovered of his misfortune. * He then ſnapt his fingers (as was uſual with him) 
and took two or three turns about the room in an extaſy. And to induce the bookſeller to 
be as expeditious as poſſible, as likewiſe to offer him a better price for his commodity, he aſ- 
ſured them their meeting was extremely lucky to himſelf : for that he had the moſt preſſing 
occasion for money at that time, his own being almoſt ſpent, and having a friend then in 
the ſame inn who was juſt recovered from ſome wounds he had received from robbers, and 
was in a moſt indigend condition. So that nothing,” ſays he, could be ſo opportune, 
© for the ſupplying both our neceſſities, as my making an immediate bargain with you.” 
As foon as he had ſeated himſelf, the ſtranger began in theſe words; Sir, I do not care 
© abſolutely to deny engaging in what my friend Mr. Barnabas recommends : but ſermons 
are mere drugs. The trade is fo vaſtly ſtocked with them, that really unleſs they come 
out with the name of Whitefield or Weſtley, or ſome other ſuch great man, as a bilhop, 
or thole ſort of people, I don't care to touch, unleſs now it was a ſermon preached on the 
goth of January, or we could ſay in the title page, publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of the 
© congregation, or the inhabitants: but truly for a dry piece of ſermons, I had rather be 
* excuſed ; eſpecially as my hands are ſo full at preſent. However, Sir, as Mr. Barnabas 
mentioned them to me, I will, if you pleaſe, take the manuſcript with me to town, and 
* ſend you my opinion of it in a very ſhort time.” e 
O, Ad Adams, if you deſire it, Lan read two ot three diſcourſes as a ſpecimen, I his 
Barnabas, who loved ſermons no better than a grocer doth figs, immediately objected to, 
and adviſed Adams to let the bookſeller have his fermons ; telling him, if he gave bim a 
direction, he might be certain of a ſpeedy anſwer: Adding, he need not ſcruple truſt- 
ing them in his poſſeſſion. No, ſaid the bookſeller, if it was a play that had been actcd 
twenty nights together, I believe it would be ſafe. 8 
Abbaus did not at all reliſn the laſt expreſſion; he ſaid, he was ſorry to hear ſermons 
compared to plays. Not by me, I aſſure you, cry'd the bookſeller, tho* I don't know 
whether the licenſing act may not ſhortly bring them to the ſame footing : but I have 575 
eri 
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* merly known a hundred guineas given for a play More ſhame for thoſe h 
6 gave it,” cry'd Barnabas. Why ſo?* ſaid the bookſeller, * for they got hundreds by it." 
* But is there no difference between conveying good or ill inſtructions to mankind ?* ſaid 
Adams; would not an honeſt mind rather loſe money by the one, than gain it by the o- 
ther?“ © If you can find any ſuch, I will not be their hindrance,” anſwered the book- 
ſeller, © but I think thoſe perſons who get by preaching ſermons, are the propereſt to loſe 
by printing them: for my part, the copy that ſells beſt, will be always the beſt copy in 
© my opinion; I am no enemy to ſermons but becauſe they don't ſell : for I would as 42 
print one of Wyhitefield's, as any farce whatever.“ | 

* Wrote ver prints ſuch heterodox ſtuff ought to be hanged,” ſays Barnabas. Sir, ſaid 
he, turning to Adams, this fellow's writings (I know not whether you have ſeen them) 
are levelled at the clergy. He would reduce us to the example of the primitive ages, for- 
ſooth! and would infinuate to the people, that a clergyman ought to be always prea ching 
* and praying. He pretends to rat 
believe, that the poverty and low eſtate, which was recommended to the church in its in- 
fancy, and was only temporary doctrine adapted to her under perſecution, was to be pre- 
* ſerved in her flouriſhing and eſtabliſhed ſtate. Sir, the principles of Toland, Woolſton, 
and all the free-thinkers, are not calculated to do half the miſchief, as thoſe profeſſed by 
this fellow and his followers.“ | ; 

Sta, anſwered Adams, if Mr. Whitefield had carried his doctrine no farther than yon 
mention, I ſhould have remained, as I once was, his well-wiſner. I am myſelf as great an 
enemy to the luxury and ſplendor of the clergy as he can be. I do not, more than he, 
by the flouriſhing eſtate of the church, underſtand the palaces, equipages, dreſs, furni- 
ture, rich dainties, and vaſt fortunes of her miniſters.” Surely thoſe things, which ſavour 
ſo ſtrongly of this world, become not the ſervants of one who profeſſed his kingdom was 
not of it: but when he began to call nonſenſe and enthuſiaſm to his aid, and ſet up the 
deteſtable doctrine of faith againſt good works, I was his friend no longer; for ſurely, 
that doctrine was coined in hell, and one would think none but the devil himſelf could 
have the confidence to preach it. For can any thing be more derogatory to the honour of 
God, than for men to imagine that the all-wiſe Being will hereafter ſay to the good and 
© © virtuous,” © notwithſtanding the purity of thy life, notwithſtanding that conſtant rule of 
virtue and goodneſs in which you walked upon earth, ſtill as thou didſt not believe every 
« thing in the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith ſhall condemn thee? Or on 
the other ſide, can any doctrine have a more pernicious influence on ſociety, than a per- 
« ſuaſion, that it will be a good plea for the villain at the laſt day; Lord, it is true, I never 
obeyed one of thy commandments, yet puniſh me not, for I believe them all? + 1 ſup- 
© poſe, Sir, faid the bookſeller, your ſermons are of a different kind.“ Ay, Sir, ſaid 
Adams, the contrary, I thank heaven, is inculcated in almoſt every page, orl ſhould be- 
© lye my own opinion, which hath always been, that a virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, 
are more acceptable in the ſight of their Creator, than a vicicus and wicked chriſtian, 
© tho? his faith was as perfectly orthodox as St. Paul's himſelf. I wiſh you ſucceſs, ſays the 
* bookſeller, but muſt beg to be excuſed, as my hands are fo very full at prefent ; and in- 
: © "deed I am afraid, you will find a back wardneſs in the trade, to engage in a book which 
* the clergy would be certain to cry down.“ * God forbid, ſays Adams, any books ſhould 
be propagated which the clergy would cry down: but if you mean by the clergy, ſome 
* few defigning factious men, who have it at heart to eſtabliſh ſome favourite ſchemes at the 
price of the liberty of mankind, and the very eſſence of religion, it is not in the power of 
ay lach perſons to decry any book they pleaſe ; witneſs that excellent book called, A plain 
* «© gecount of the nature and end of the ſacrament ;%” a book written (if I may venture on the 
* expreſſion) with the pen of an angel, and calculated to reſtore the truc ule of W 
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and of that ſaered inſtitution: for what could tend more to the noble purpoſes of religion, 
than frequent chearful meetings among the members of a ſociety, in which they ſhould, 


in the preſence of one another, and in the ſervice of the ſupreme Being, make promiſes of 


being good, friendly and benevolent to each other ? Now this excellent book was attacked 


by a party, but unſucceſsfully.” At theſe words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence 


imaginable z upon which a ſervant attending, he bid him, * bring a bill immediately: ſor 
* that he was in company, for aught he knew, with the devil himſelf; and he expected to 
© hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Woolſton commended, if he ſtaid a few minutes 
* longer.” Adams deſired, as he was ſo much moved at his mentioning a book, which 


; © hedid without apprehending any poſſibility of offence, that he would be ſo kind to pro- 


is th 


"ah any objections he had to it, which he would endeavour to anſwer.” I propoſe ob- 


© jeRions!* ſaid Barnabas, I never read a ſyllable in any ſuch wicked book; I never 


a it in my life, I aſſure you. Adams was going to anſwer, when a moſt hideous up. 


< roar began in the inn.“ Mrs. Tow-wouſe, Mr. Tow- wouſe and Betty, all lifting up their 
voices together: but Mrs. Tow-woult's voice, like a baſs viol in a concert, was clearly and 
diſtinctly diſtinguiſhed among the reſt, and was heard to articulate the following ſounds, — 
O you damn'd villain, is this the return to all the care I have taken of your family? This 
the reward of my virtue? Is this the manner in which you behave to one who brought 
« you a fortune, and preferred you to ſo many matches, all. your betters? To abuſe my 


bed my own bed, with my own ſervant: but Il maul the flut, I'll tear her naſty eyes 
- +. out; was ever ſuch a pitiful dog, to take up with ſuch a mean trollop ? If ſhe had been 


« a gentlewoman like myſelf, it had been ſome, excuſe; but a beggarly ſaucy dirty ſervant- 


mad. Get you out of my houſe, you whore.” To which, ſhe added another name, 
which we do not care to ſtain our paper with. It was a monoſyllable beginning with a b—, 
and indeed was the ſame, as if ſhe had pronounced the words, She Dog. Which term, we 
all, to avoid offence, uſe on this occaſion, tho? indeed. both the miſtreſs and maid utter- 
ed the above · mentioned b, a word extremely diſguſtful to females. of the lower ſort. 


Betty had botne all hitherto with patience, and had uttered only lamentations: but the 
laſt appellation ſtung her to the quick, Lam a woman as well.as yourſelf,” ſhe roared 
out, and no ſhe dog, and if I have been a little naughty, I am not the firſt; if I have 


been no better than I ſhould be, cries ſhe ſobbing, that's no reaſon you. ſnould call me 


out of my name my. be-betters are wo--rſe than me. * Huzzy, huzzy,” ſays Mrs. 
Tow-wouſe, have you the impudence to anſwer me? Did I not catch you, you ſaucy'— 


and then again repeated the terrible word ſo odious to female. ears. I can't bear that 
name, anſwered Betty, if I have been wicked, I am to anſwer for it myſelf in the 
other world; but I have done nothing that's unnatural; and I will go out of your houſe 


this moment: for 1 will never be called She Dog, by any miſtreſs in England.“ Mrs. 


Tow wouſe then armed herſelf with the ſpit; but was prevented from executing any dread- 
ful purpoſe by Mr. Adams, who confined her arms with the ſtrength of a wriſt which 


Hercules would not have been aſhamed of. Mr. Tow - wouſe being caught, as our lawyers 
. expreſs it, with the manner, and having no defence to make, very prudently withdrew 
. himſelf, and Betty committed herſelf to the. protection of the hoſtler, who tho! ſne could 


not conceive him pleaſed with what had happened, was in her opinion rather a gentler beaſt 


than her miſtreſs. 


Mas. Tow: wouſe, at the interceſſion of Mr. Adams, and finding the enemy vaniſhed, 
began to compoſe herſelf, and at length . recovered the uſual ſerenity of her temper, in 


+ which-we will leave her, to open to the reader the ſteps which led to a cataſtrophe, com- 


* 


mon enough, and comical enough too, perhaps in modern hiſtory, yet often fatal to the 
: repoſe and well-being of families, and the ſubject of many tragedies, both in life and on the 
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The biftory of Betty the chamber-maid, and an account of what occaſioned the violent ſcene © 
| the preceding chapter. | | 


ETTY, who was the occaſion of all this hurry, had ſome good qualities. She had 
good · nature, generoſity, and compaſſion, but unfortunately her conſtitution was com- 
{ed of thoſe warm ingredients, which, though the purity of courts or nunneries might 
(ae happily controuled them, were by no means able to endure the tickliſh ſituation of a 
chamber-maid at an inn, who is daily liable to the ſolicitations of lovers of all complexions, 
to the dangerous addreſſes of fine gentlemen of the army, who ſometimes are obliged to re- 
ſide with them a whole year together; and above all are expoſed to the careſſes of footmen, 
{tage-coachmen, and drawers; all of whom employ the whole artillery of kiſſing, flatter- 
ing, wg, and every other weapon which is to be found in the whole armoury of love, 
ainſt them. | by 
Mere, who was but one and twenty, had now lived three years in this dangerous ſituation, 
during which ſhe had eſcaped pretty well. An enſign of foot was the firſt perſon who made 
an impreſſion on her heart ; he did indeed raife a flame in her, which required the care of a 
ſurgeon to cool. | . 

Wirtz ſhe burnt for him, ſeveral others burnt for her. Officers of the army, young 
gentlemen travelling the weſtern circuit, inoffenſive ſquires, and ſome of graver character 
were ſet afire by her charms! | 

Ar length, having perfectly recovered the effects of her firſt unhappy paſſion, ſhe ſeem- 
ed to have vowed a ſtate of perpetual chaſtity. - She was long deaf to all the ſufferings of 
her lovers, till one day, at a neighbouring fair, the rhetoric of John the hoſtler, with a new 
ſtraw hat, and a pint of wine, made a ſecond conqueſt over her. | | 

Sax did not however feel any of thoſe flames on this occaſion, which had been the conſe- 
quence of her former amour; nor indeed thoſe other ill effects, which prudent young women 
very juſtly apprehend from too abſolute an indulgence to the preſſing endearments of their 
lovers. This latter, perhaps, was a little owing to her not being entirely conſtant to John, 
with whom ſhe permitted Tom Whipwell the ſtage-coachman, and now and then a hand- 
ſome young traveller, to ſhare her favours. 

Mz. Tow-wouſe had for ſome time caſt the languiſhing eyes of affection on this young 
maiden, He had laid hold on every — of ſaying tender things to her, ſqueezing 
her by the hand, and ſometimes _—_ lips: for as the violence of his paſſion had conſi- 
derably abated to- Mrs. Tow-wouſe; ſo like water, which is ſtopt from its uſual current in 
one place, it naturally ſought a vent in another. Mrs. Tow-wouſe is thought to have per- 
ceived this abatement, and probably it added very little to the natural ſweetneſs of her tem- 
per; for tho? ſhe was as true to her huſband, as the dial to the ſun, ſhe was rather more de- 
firous'of being ſhone on, as being more capable of feeling his warmth. r 

Evzx fince Joſeph's arrival, Betty had conceived an extraordinary liking to him, which 
diſcovered itſelf more and more, as he grew better and better; till that fatal evening when, 
as ſhe was warming his bed, her paſſion grew to ſuch a height, and ſo perfectly maſtered 
both her modeſty and her reaſon, that after many fruitleſs hints and (ly inſinuations, ſhe at 
laſt threw down the warming-pan, and embracing} him with great eagerneſs, ſwore he was 
the hand ſomeſt creature ſhe had ever ſeen. 4001 by 

Joszen in great conſuſion leapt from her, and told her, he was ſorry to ſee a young wo- 
man caſt off all regard to modeſty : but ſhe had gone too far to recede, and grew ſo very 

Vor. II. Nun indecent, 
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indecent, that Joſeph was obliged, contrary to his inclination, to uſe ſome violence to her, 
and taking her in his arms, he ſhut her out of the room, and locked the door. 

How ought man to rejoice, that his chaſtity is always in his own power, that if he hath 
ſufficient ſtrength of mind, he hath always a competent ſtrength of body to defend himſelf, 
and cannot, Hike x weak woman, be raviſhed againſt his will 
Br was in the moſt violent agitation at this diſappointment, Rage and luſt pulled 
her heart, as with two ſtrings, two different ways; one moment ſhe thought of ſtabbing 
Joſeph, the neut, of taking him in her arms, and devouring him with kiffes ; bur the latter 

was far more prevalent. Then ſhe thought of revenging his refuſal on herſelf : but 
Whilſt ne was engaged in this meditation, happily death preſented himſelf to her in ſo many 
Mapes of drowning, hanging, 'poiſoning, Sc. that her diſtracted mind could reſolve on 
none. In this perturbation of ſpirit, it accidentally occurred to her memory, that her ma- 
er's bed was not made; ſhe therefore went directly to his room; where he happened at 
chat time to be engaged at his bureau. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe attempted to retire: 
but he called her back, and taking her by the hand, ſqueczed her ſo tenderly, at the ſame 
dime whiſpered ſo many ſoſt things into her ears, and then preſſed her ſo cloſely with his 
kiſſes, that the vanquiſhed fair one, whoſe paſſions were already raiſed, and which were not ſo 
whimiſically capricious that one man only could lay them, though, perhaps, ſhe would have tra- 
ther preferred "that one: the vanquiſhed fair-one. quietly ſubmitted, I ſay, to her maſter's 
will, Who had juſt attained the accompliſhment of his bliſs, when Mrs. Tow-wouſe urexpect- 
edly entered the room, and cauſed all that confuſion which we have before ſeen, and which 
ir is not neceſſary at preſent to take any farther notice of: ſince without the aſſiſtance of a 
fingle hint from us, every reader of any ſpeculation, or experience, though not married 
himſelf, may eaſily conjecture, that it concluded with the diſcharge of Betty, the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of Mr. Tow-wouſe, with ſome things to be performed on his fade by way of gratitude 
for his wife's goodneſs in being reconciled to him, with many hearty promiſes never to of- 
fend any more in the like manner: and laſtly, his quietly and contentedly bearing to be 
——— — his tranſgreſſions, as a kind of penance, once or twice a day, during the reſi- 
due of his life. e |; {14 | 
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of -divifions in authors. 


| HERE are certain myſteries or ſecrets in all trades from the higheſt to the lowelt, 
from that of prime - miniſtring to this of authoring, which are ſeldom diſcovered, 
* unleſs to members of the ſame calling. Among thoſe uſed by us gentlemen of 
the latter occupation, I take this of dividing our works into books and chapters to be none 
of the leaſt confiderable. Now, for want of being truly acquainted with this ſecret, com- 
mon readers imagine, that by this art of dividing, we mean only to ſwell our works to a 
much larger bulk than they would:otherwiſe be extended to. Theſe ſeveral places there- 
fore in our paper, which are filled with our books and chapters, are underſtood as ſo much 
Huckram, "ſtays, and ſtay-tape in a tay lor's bill, ſerving only to make up the ſum total, 
commonly found at the bottom of our firſt page, and of his laſt. 
Bor in reality che caſe is otherwiſe, and in this, as well as all other inſtances, we conſul: 
the ad vantage of our reader, not our own 3: and indeed many notable. uſes ariſe to him from 


this 
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this method: for firſt, thoſe little ſpaces between our chapters may be looked upon as an 
inn or reſting-place, where he may ſtop and take a glaſs, or any other refreſhment, as it 
pleaſes him. Nay, our fine readers will, perhaps, be ſcarce able to travel farther than thro? 
one of them in a day. As to thoſe vacant pages which are placed between our books, they 
are to be regarded as thoſe s, where, in long journies, the traveller ſtays ſome time to 
repoſe himſelf, and conſider of what he hath ſeen in the parts he hath already paſt through; 
a conſideration which I take the liberty to recommend a little to the reader: for, however 
ſwift his capacity may be, I would not adviſe him to travel through theſe pages too faſt: 
for, if he doth, he may probably miſs the ſeeing ſome curious productions of nature 
which will be obſerved by the flower and more accurate reader, A volume without any ſuch 
places of reſt reſembles the opening of wilds or ſeas, which tires the eye and fatigues the ſpi- 
rit when entered upon. | 

Su con Db, what are the contents prefixed to every chapter, but ſo many inſcriptions 
over the gates of inns (to continue the fame metaphor) informing the reader what entertain- 
ment he is to expect, which, if he likes not, he may travel on to the next: for, in biogra- 
phy, as we are not tied down to an exact concatenation equally with other hiſtorians ; ſo a 
chapter or two (for inſtance this I am now writing) may be often paſſed over without any 
injury to the whole. And in theſe inſcriptions I have been as faithful as poſſible, not imi- 
cating the celebrated Montaigne, who promiſes you one thing and gives you another; nor 
ſame title-page authors, who promiſe a great deal, and produce nothing at all. 

Tuxxx are, beſides theſe more obvious benefits, ſeveral others which our readers enjoy 
from this art of dividing ; tho* perhaps moſt of them too myſterious to be preſently under- 
ſtood by any who are not initiated into the ſcience of authoring. To mention therefore 
but one which is moſt obvious, it prevents ſpoiling the beauty of a book by turning down. its 
leaves, a method otherwiſe wr” a to thoſe readers, who (tho' they read with great im- 
provement and ad vantage) are apt, when they return to their ſtudy, after half an hour's ab- 
lence, to forget where they left off. 

THrzsz diviſions have the ſanction of great antiquity. Homer not only divided his great 
work into twenty · four books, (in compliment perbaps to the twenty-four letters to which 
he had very particular obligations) but, according to the opinion of ſome very ſagacious 
critics, hawked them all ſeparately, delivering only one book at a time, (probably by ſub- 
ſcription.) He was the firſt inventor of the art which hath ſo long lain dormant, of publiſh- 
ing by numbers; an art now brought to ſuch perfection, that even dictionaries are divided 
and exhibited piece-meal to the public; nay, one bookſeller hath (to encourage learning 
and eaſe the public) contrived to give them a dictionary in this divided manner, for only fit- 
teen-ſhillings mare than it would have coſt entire. 

VIII hath given us his poem in twelve books, an argument of his modeſty ; for by 
that doubtleſs he would inſinuate that he pretends to no more than half the merit of the 
Greek: for the ſame reaſon, our Milton went originally no farther than ten; 'till being 
puffed up by the praiſe of his friends, he put — elf on the ſame footing with the Ro- 
man poct. | 

5 not however enter ſo deep into this matter as ſome very learned criticks have 
done; who have with infinite labour and acute diſcernment diſcovered what books are =o 

mi- 
which I think are now generally agreed to become any book but the firſt. | 

Luut diſmiſs this chapter with the following obſervation : that it becomes an .autho 
generally to divide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his meat, for ſuch aſſiſtance is of 
great help to both the reader and the carver. And now having indulged myſelf a little, I 
will endeavour to indulge the curioſity of 2 who is no doubt impatient to know 
what he will find in the ſubſequent chapters of this book. of | | ; 3 
Nnn 2 CHAP. 
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4 ſurpriſing inſtance of Mr. Adams's ſbort memory, with the unfortunate conſequences which it 
ee Whig 64-1 ' brought on Joleph. ' 15S 


IR. Adams and Joſeph were now ready to depart different ways, when an accident de- 
| termined the former to return with his friend, which Tow-wouſe, Barnabas, and the 
bookſeller had not been able to do. This accident was, that thoſe ſermons, which the par- 
fon was travelling to London to publiſh, were, O my good reader, left behind; what he 
had miſtaken for them in the ſaddle-bags being no other than three ſhirts, 'a pair of ſhoes, 
and ſome other neceſſaries, which Mrs. Adams, who thought her huſband would want 
ſhirts more than ſermons on his journey, had carefully provided him. 5 
ITuis diſcovery was now luckily owing to the preſence of Joſeph at the opening the 
ſadd le- bags; who having heard his friend ſay, he carried with him nine volumes of ſer— 
mons, and not being of that ſect of philoſophers, who can reduce all the matter of the 
world into a nut- hell, ſeeing there was no room for them in the bags, where the parſon had 
ſaid they were depoſited, had the curioſity to cry out, Bleſs me, Sir, where are your ſer- 

mons ? The parſon anſwer d, There, there, child, there they are, under my ſhirts. 
Now it happened that he had taken forth his laſt ſhirt, and the vehicle remained viſibly 
empty. Sure. Sir, ſays Joſeph, there is nothing in che bags.“ Upon which Adams 
_ Karting, and teſtifying ſome ſurprize, cried, * Hey! fie,” fie upon it; they are not here 
ſure enough. Ay, they are certainly left behind“. N 
Joszen was greatly concerned at the uneaſineſs which he apprebended his friend muſt feel 
from this diſappointment: he begged him to purſue his journey, and promiſed he would 
himſelf return with the books to him, with the utmoſt expedition. No, thank you, child,” 
anſwered Adams, it ſhall not be fo.” What would it avail me, to tarry in the great city, 
unleſs I had my diſcourſes with me; which are, ut ita dicam, the ſole cauſe, the a1tia no- 
*,notate of my peregrination. No, child, as this accident hath happened, I am reſolved to 
return back to my cure, together with you; which indeed my inclination ſufficiently leads 
me to. This diſappointment may perhaps be intended for my good. He concluded 
wich a verſe out of Theocritus, which ſignifies no more than, that ſometimes it rains, and 
-* ſometimes the ſun ſhines.* ; 20s | 
Josy bowed with obedience and thankfulneſs for the inclination which the parſon ex- 
preſſed of returning with him; and now the bill was called for, which, on examination, 
amounted within a ſhilling to the ſum Mr. Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps the reader 
may wonder how he was able to produce a ſufficient ſum for ſo many days: that he may not 
be ſurprized therefore, it cannot be unneceffary to acquaint him, that he had borrowed a guinea 
of a ſervant belonging to the coach and fix, who had been formerly one of his pariſhioners, 
and whoſe maſter, the owner of the coach, then lived within three miles of him: for ſo 
good was the credit of Mr. Adams, that even Mr. Peter the lady Booby's ſteward would 
have lent him a guinea with very little ſecurity. 
Ma. Adams diſcharged the bill, and they were both ſetting out, having agreed to ride 
and tie 3 a method of travelling much uſed by perſons who have but one horſe between 
them, and is thus performed. The two travellers ſet out together, one on horſeback, the 
other on foot: Now, as it generally happens, that he on horſeback outgoes him on foot, 
the cuſtom is, that when he arrives at the diſtance agreed on, he is to diſmount, tie the 
bhorſe to ſome gate, tree, poſt, or other thing, and then proceed on foot; when the other 
comes up to the horſe, he unties him, mounts and gallops on, till having paſſed bet his 
. | ellow. 
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fellow-traveller, he likewiſe arrives at the place of tying. And this is that method of tra- 


velling ſo much in uſe among our prudent anceſtors, who knew that horſes had mouths as 


well as legs, and that they could riot uſe the latter, without being at the expence of ſuffering 
the beaſts themſelves to uſe the former. This was the method in uſe in thoſe days, when, 
inſtead of a coach and fix, a member of parliament's lady uſed to mount a pillion behind 
her huſband; and a grave ſerjcant at law, condeſcended to amble to Weſtminſter on an eaſy 
pad, with his clerk kicking his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone ſome minutes, having inſiſted on Joſeph's beginning the journey 
on horſeback, and Joſeph had his foot in the ſtirrup, when the hoſtler preſented him a bill 
for the horſe's board during his reſidence at the inn. Joſeph ſaid Mr. Adams had paid all; 
but this matter being referred to Mr. Tow- wouſe, was by him decided in favour of the hoſt- 
ler, and indeed with truth and juſtice : for this was a freſh inſtance of that ſhortneſs of me- 
mory which did not ariſe from want of parts, but that continual hurry in which parſon 
Adams was aiways involved. f 

Jos ru was now reduced to a dilemma which extremely puzzled him. The ſum due 
for horſe-meat was twelve ſhillings, (for Adams, who had borrowed the beaſt of his clerk, 
had ordered him to be fed as well as they could feed him) and the caſh in his pocket 
amounted to ſixpence, for Adams had divided the laſt ſhilling with him.) Now, tho” 
there have been ſome ingenious perſons who have contrived to pay twelve ſhillings with 
ſixpence, Joſeph) was not one of them. He had never contracted a debt in his life, and 
was conſequently the leſs ready at an expedient to extricate himſelf. Tow-wouſe was 
willing to give him credit till next time, to which Mrs. Tow-woule would probably have 
conſented (for ſuch was Joſeph's beauty, that it had made ſome impreſſion even on that 
wi of flint which that good woman wore in her boſom by way of heart.) Joſeph would 

ave found therefore, very likely, the paſſage free, had he not, when he honeſtly diſco- 
vered the nakedneſs of his pockets, pulled out that little piece of gold which we have men- 
tioned before. This cauſed Mrs. Tow woule's eyes to water; ſhe told Joſeph, ſhe did 
not conceive a man could want money whilſt he had gold in his pocket. Joſeph anſwer- 
ed, he had ſuch a value for thar little piece of gold, that he would not part with it for a 
hundred times the riches which the greateſt eſquire in the county was worth. A pretty 


way indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Tow wouſe, to run in debt, and then refuſe to part with your 


* money, becauſe you have a value for it. I never knew any piece of gold of more va- 
© lue than as many ſhillings as it would change for.“ Not to preſerve my life from ſtar- 
© ving, nor to redeem it from a robber, would I part with this dear piece, anſwered Jo- 
ſeph. * What, (ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe) I ſuppoſe it was given you by ſome vile trollop, 


* ſome miſs or other; if it had been the preſent of a virtuous woman, you would not have 
© had ſuch a value for. it. My huſband is a fool if he parts with the horſe without being 


paid for him.“ No, no, I can't part with the horſe indeed till | have the money,” 
cried Tow-wouſe. A reſolution highly commended by a lawyer then in the yard, who 
declared Mr. Tow-woule might juſtify the detainer. | 

As we cannot therefore at preſent get Mr. Joſeph out of the inn, we ſhall leave him in 


it, and carry our reader on after parſon Adams, who, his mind be ing perfectly at eaſe, fell 


into a contemplation on a paſſage in Eſchylus, which entertained him for three miles toge- 

ther, without ſuffering him once to reflect on his fellow; traveller. | | 
Ar length, having ſpun out his thread, and being now at the ſummit of a hill, he caſt 

his eyes backwards, and wondered that he could not ſee any ſign of Joſeph. As he left 


bim ready to mount the horſe, he could not apprehend any miſchief had happened, nei- 


ther could he ſuſpect that he miſſed his way, it being ſo broad and plain: the only reaſon 
which preſented itſelf. ro him, was, that he had met with an acquaintance who had pre- 
vailed with him to delay ſome time in diſcourſe, A 


Hz 
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© Hz therefore reſolved to proceed ſlowly forwards, not doubting but that he ſhould be 
ſhortly overtaken, and ſoon came to a large water, which filling the whole road, he ſaw 
no method of paſſing unleſs by wading through, which he accordingly did up to his 
middle; but was no ſooner got to the other Fe, than he perceived, if he had looked 
over the hedge, he would have found a foot-path capable of conducting him without wet- 
ting his ſhoes. | 

His ſurprize at Joſeph's not coming up grew now very troubleſome : be began to fear 

e knew not what; and as he determined to move no farther, and, if he did not ſhortly 
overtake him, to return back, he wiſhed to find a houſe of public entertainment where he 
might dry his clothes, and refreſh himſelf with a pint : but ſeeing no ſuch, (for no other 
reaſon than becauſe he did not caſt his eyes a hundred yards forwards) he fat himſelf down 
on a ſtile, and pulled out his Eſchylus. | * 

A FELLow paſſing preſeritly by, Adams aſked him, if he could direct him to an ale- 


houſe. The fellow, who had uſt left it, and perceived the houſe and ſign to be within 


ſight, thinking he had jeered him, and being of a moroſe temper, bade him follow his 
noſe and be d—-n'd. Adams told him he was a ſaucy N upon which the fellow 
turned about angrily.: but perceiving Adams clench his fiſt, he thought proper to go on 
without taking any farther notice. | 

A Rors8MAN following immediately after, and being aſk'd the ſame queſtion, anſwer- 
ed, friend, there is one within a ſtone*s-throw ; I believe you may ſee it before you. A- 
dams, lifting up his eyes, cried, I proteſt and ſo there is; and, thanking his informer, 
proceeded directly to it. 
RA. 


The opinion of two bert concerning the ſame gentleman, with Mr. Adams's enquiry into th 
| | 9 | | religion of his beſt. . 


E had Juſt entered the houſe, had called for his pint, and ſeated himſelf, when two 
horſemen came to he door, and faſtening their horſes to the rails, alighted. They 
faid there was a violent ſhower of rain coming on, which they intended to weather there, 
and went into a little room. by themſelves, not perceiving Mr. Adams. 

Ons of theſe immediately aſked the other, if he had ſeen a more comical adventure a 
great while? Upon which the other ſaid, © he doubted whether by law, the landlord could 
« Juſtify detaining the horſe for his corn and hay.” But the former anſwered, © undoubt- 
* edly he can; it is an adjudged caſe, and I have known it tried” 

" Apans, who tho” he was as the reader may fuſpeR, a little inclined to forgetfulneſs, 
never wanted more than a hint to remind him, over-hearing their diſcourſe, immediately 
ſuggeſted ro himſelf that this was his own horſe, and that he had forgot to pay for him, 
which, upon enquiry, he was certified of by the gentlemen ; who added, that the horſe 

was likely to have more reſt than food, unleſs he was paid for. 

Tux poor parſon reſolved to return preſently to the inn, 'tho' he knew no more than Jo- 
ſeph, how to procure his horſe his liberty : he was however prevailed on to ſtay under co- 
vert, *cill the ſhower, which was now very violent, was over. = 
Tux three travellers then fat down together over a mug of good beer; when Adams, 

ho had obſerved a gentleman's houſe as he paſſed along the road, enquired to whom it be- 
"longed: one of the horſemen kad no ſooner mentioned the owner's name, than the other 
began to revile him in the moſt opprobrious terms. The Engliſh language ſcarce affords 2 
ſingle reproachful word, which he did not vent on this occaſion. He charged him likewiſe 


with 
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with many particular facts. He ſaid,—* he no more regarded a field of wheat when he 
was hunting, than he did the highway; that he had injured ſeveral poor farmers by tramp- 
ling their corn under his horſe's heels; and if any of, them begged him with the utmoſt 
« ſubmiſſion to refrain, his horſe-whip was always ready to do them juſtice.” He ſaid, 
* that he was the greateſt tyrant to the neighbours in every other inſtance, and would not 
* ſuffer a farmer to keep a gun, tho? he might juſtify it by law; and in his own family ſo 
* cruel a maſter, that he never kept a ſervant a twelvemonth. In his capacity as a juſtice," 
continued he, + he behaves ſo partially, that he commits or acquits juſt as he is in the hu- 
* mour, without any regard to truth or evidence: the devil may carry any one before him 
for me; 1 would rather be tried before ſome judges than be a proſecutor before him: if 
© I had an eſtate in the neighbourhood, I would ſell it for half the value, rather than live 
near him,” 

Apams ſhook his head, and ſaid, he was ſorry ſuch men were ſuffered to proceed with 
* impunity, and that riches could ſet any man above law.“ The reviler a little after retir- 
ing into the yard, the gentleman who had firſt mentioned his name to Adams, began to aſ- 
ſure him, that his companion was a prejudiced perſon. It is true, ſays he, perhaps, that he 
* may have ſometimes purſued his game over a ficld of corn, but he hath always made the 
party ample ſatisfaction; that ſo tar from tyrannizing over his neighbours, or taking away 
* their guns, he himſelf knew ſeveral farmers not qualified, who not only kept guns, bur 
© killed, game with them. That he was the beſt of maſters to his ſervants, and ſeveral of 
© them had grown old in his ſervice. That he was the beſt juſtice of peace in the kingdom, 
* and to his certain knowledge, had decided many difficult points, which were referred to 
him, with the greateſt equity, and the higheſt wiſdom. And he verily believed, ſeveral 
« perſons would give a year's purchaſe more for an eſtate near him, than under the wings 
* of any other great man.“ He had juſt finiſhed his encomium, when his companion re- 
turned, and acquainted him the ſtorm was aver. Upon which, they preſently mounted 
their horſes and departed. 

Abaus, who was in the utmoſt anxiety at thoſe different characters of the fame perſon, 
aſked his hoſt if he knew the gentleman : for he began to imagine they had by miſtake been 
ſpeaking of two ſeveral gentlemen. -* No, no, maſter!“ anſwered the hoſt, a ſhrewd cun- 
ning fellow, I-know the gentleman very well of whom they have been ſpeaking, as I do 
the gentlemen who ſpoke of him. As for riding over other mens corn, to my know- 
* ledge he hath not been on horſeback theſe. two years. I never heard he did any injury of 
that kind; and as to making reparation, he is not ſo free of his money as that comes to 


neither. Nor did Lever hear of his taking away any man's gun; nay, I know ſeveral who 


have guns in their houſes : but as for killing game with them, no man is ſtricter; and I be- 
* lieve he would ruin any who did. Tou heard one of the gentlemen ſay, he was the worſt 
* maſter in the world, and the other that be is beſt : but for my own part, I know all his ſer- 
© vants, and never heard from any of them that he was either one or the other.— Aye! 
* aye! ſays Adams, and how doth he behave as a juſtice, pray ?* Faith, friend,” an- 
ſwered the hoſt, < I queſtion whether he is in the commiſſion: the only cauſe I have heard 
* he hath decided a great while, was one between thoſe very two perſons who juſt went out 
of this houſe ; and I am ſure he determined that juſtly, for I heard the whole. matter.” 
* Which did he decide it in favour of,“ quoth Adams? I think I need not anſwer that 
* queſtion,? cried the hoſt, * after the different characters you have heard of him. It is 
* not my. buſineſs to contradict gentlemen, while they are drinking in my houſe z but E 
knew neither of them ſpoke a ſyllable of truth.” © God forbid ! (ſaid Adams) that men 
* ſhould arrive at fuch a pitch of wickedneſs, to belye the character of their,neighbour from 
a little private affection, or, what is infinitely worſe, a private ſpite. I rather belieye we have 
© miſtaken them, and they mean two other perſons : for there are many houſes on the 1 4 
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* Why prithee, friend, cries the hoſt, doſt thou pretend never to have told a lye in thy 
* life?? Never a malicious one, I am certain, anſwered Adams; * nor with a deſign to 
* injure the reputation of any man living.” Pugh! malicious; no, no,” replied the hoſt ; 
not malicious with a deſign to hang a man, or bring him into trouble: but ſurely out of 
© love to one's ſelf, one muſt ſpeak better of a friend than an enemy.“ Out of love to 
yourſelf, you ſhould confine yourſelf to truth; ſays Adams, * for by doing otherwiſe, 
you injure the nobleſt part of yourſelf, your immortal ſoul. I can hardly believe any 
man ſuch an idiot to riſque'the loſs of that by any trifling gain, and the greateſt gain in 
* this world is but dirt in compariſon of what ſhall be revealed hereafter,” * Upon which the 
* hoſt, taking up the cup, with a ſmile, drank a health to Hereafter: adding, he was 
* for ſomething preſent.” * Why,” ſays Adams very gravely, * Do not you believe ano- 
ther world ?? To which the hoſt anſwered, © yes, he was no atheiſt,” And you believe 
* you have an immortal ſoul,” cries Adams. He anſwered, * God forbid he ſhould not.“ 
And heaven and hell ?* ſaid the parſon. The hoſt then bid him * not to profane: for thoſe 
were things not to be mentioned nor thought of but in church.“ Adams aſked him, 
*-why he went to church, if what he learned there had no influence on his conduct in life?” 
I go to church,“ anſwered the hoſt, © to ſay my prayers and behave godly.” And doſt 
not thou,” cried Adams, believe what thou heareſt at church?“ Moſt part of it, ma- 
© ter,” returned the hoſt, * And doſt not thou then tremble,* cries Adams, at the 
thought of eternal puniſhment?* © As for that, maſter,” ſaid he, I never once thought 
about it: but What ſignifies talking about matters ſo far off? The mug is out, ſhall [ 
draw another? | 

Wurst he was going for that purpoſe, a ſtage coach drove up to the door. The coach- 
man coming into the houſe, was aſked by the miſtreſs, what paſſengers he had in his coach ? 
A parcel of ſquinny-gut b—s, (ſays he) I have a good mind to overturn them; you won't 
prevail upon them to drink any thing I aſſure you. Adams afked him if he had not ſeen 
a young man on horſeback on the road, (deſcribing Joſeph.) Aye, faid the coachman, a 

tlewoman in my coach that is his acquaintance redeemed him and his horſe ; he would 

have been here before this time, had not the ſtorm driven him to ſhelter. God bleſs her, 
faid Adams in a rapture z nor could he delay walking out to ſatisfy himſelf who this chari- 
table woman was; but What was his ſurprize, when he ſaw his old acquaintance Madam 
Slipſlop? Her's indeed was not ſo great, becauſe ſhe had been informed by Joſeph, that 
he was on the road, Very civil were the ſalutations on both ſides; and Mrs. Slipſlop re- 
buked the hoſteſs for denying the gentleman to be there when ſhe aſked for him: but indeed 
the poor woman had not erred deſignedly: for Mrs. Slipſlop aſked: for a clergyman ; and 
ſhe had unhappily miſtaken -Adams for a perſon travelling to a neighbouring tair with the 
thimble and button, or ſome other ſuch operation: for he marched in a ſwinging great, 
but ſhort, white coat with black buttons, a ſhort wig, and a hat, which ſo far from having 
a black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joszyn was now come up, and Mrs. Slipſlop would have had him quit his horſe to the 
rſon, and come himſelf into the coach: but he abſolutely refuſed, ſaying, he thanked 

wks he was well enough recovered to be very able to ride, and added, he hoped he knew 
his duty better than to ride in a coach, while Mr. Adams was on horſcback. - 

Mas. Slipſlop would have perſiſted longer, had not a lady in the coach put a ſhort end 
to the diſpute, by refuſing to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride in the ſame coach with her- 
ſelf ſo it was at length agreed that Adams ſhould fill the vacant place in the coach, and 
Joſeph ſhould proceed on horſeback. 


Inv had not proceeded far before Mrs. Slipſlop, addreſſing herſelf to the parſon, ſpoke | 


thus: There hath been a ſtrenge alteration in our family, Mr. Adams, fince Sir I ho- 
©:mas*'s death.“ A ſtrange alteration indeed!“ ſays Adams, as I gather ſrom ſome hints 
* which have dropped from Joſeph.” Aye, ſays ſhe, © I could never have . 
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but the longer one lives in the world, the more one ſees. So Joſeph hath given you hints.” 
— Bur of what nature, will always remain a perfect ſecret with me,” cries-the parſon ; 
* he forced me to promiſe before he would communicate any thing. I am indeed concern» 
ed to find her ladyſhip behave in ſo unbecoming a manner. I always thought her in the 
main a good lady, and ſhould never have ſuſpected her of thoughts ſo unworthy a Chri- 
ſtian, and with a young lad her o ſervant.” * Theſe things are no ſecrets to me, I aſ- 
* ſure you, ' cries Slipſlop ; © and I believe they will be none any where ſhortly : for ever ſince 
+ the boy's departure, ſhe hath behaved more like a mad · woman than any thing elſe.” Tru- 
© ly, I am heartily: concerned,” fays Adams, for ſhe was a good fort of a lady; indeed 
I have often wiſhed ſhe had attended a little more conſtantly at the ſervice, but ſhe hath 
done a great deal of good in the pariſh.” O Mr. Adams!” ſays Slipſlop, people that 
* don't ſee all, often know nothing. Many things have been given away in our family, I 
do aſſure you, without her knowledge. I have heard you ſay in the pulpit wwe ought not 
to brag: but indeed I can't avoid ſaying, if ſhe had kept the keys herſelf, the poor 
+ would have wanted many a cordial which I have let them have. As for my late: maſter, 
he was as worthy a man as ever lived, and would have done infinite good if he had not 
been controlled: bat he loved a quiet life, heavens reſt his foul! I am confident he is 
there, and enjoys a quiet life, ' which ſome folks would not allow him here.“ Adams an- 
ſwered, he had never heard this before, and was miſtaken, if ſhe herſelf, (for he: remem- 
bered ſhe uſed to commend her miſtreſs and blame her maſter) had not formerly been of 
another opinion.“ I don't know," replied: ſne hat I might once think: but now am 
<1 confidous matters are as I teil you: the world will ſhortly ſee who hath been deeeived; 
fon my part I ſay nothing, but that it is wonder ſome how — — things 
with a grave face. | 071 | 
Favs Mr. Adams and ſhe di ſoourſed: *rill:they came oppoſite to a [great ;hauſe: whith 
ſtood at ſome diſtance from the road; a lady in the coach ſpying it, cried, Yonder lives the 
unfortunate Leonora, if one can juſtly calba woman unfortunate » whom: we: myſt own at the 
ſame» time guilty, and the author of her own: calamity. This was abundantly ſuſficient 
to awalcen the curiofity of Mr. Adams, as indeed it did that of the Whole company, who 
jointly ſoſicited che lady to acquaint them with Leonora's hiſtory, ſince it ſeemed, by what 
mne had ſaid, to contain ſomething remarkable. 5 | i 
Tur lady, Who uus perfectly well bred, did not require many entreaties, and: having 
only wiſned: their entertainment might make amends for the company's attention, the. began 
in the following manner. 147 ® 


CH A. P. . 


be bnftory ef Leonora, or the unfortunate jilt. is 


12 ONORA as the daughter of a gentleman of fortune; ſhe was tall, and well - 
+ ſhaped, with a ſprightlineſs in her countenance, which, aſten attracts beyond more te- 
gular ſeatures joined with:an inſipid: air ; nor is this kind of beauty leſs apt to deceive than 
Allure ; the good - humour icht indicates being /uften miſtaken for good: natute, and the 
vivaciry foratue onderſtanding, - . | 

- 4b 20wana, whowas now et therage of eighteen, lived with an aunt of her's in. a town, in 
dhe. north of England. She · was an extreme lover.of gaiety ; and very rarely. milled, a. ball, 
or any other publick aſſembly ; here ſhe had frequent opportunities of ſatisfying. a greedy 
appetite of 'vanity with: ithe preferetce which was, given her by the men to almaſt every 
other won / preſent. | | 5 jad 5 
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Amon many young fellows who were particular in their gallantries towards her, Hor. 
tio ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf in her eyes beyond all his competitors ;: ſhe danced with more 
than ordinary gaiety when he happened to be her partner; neither the fairneſs of the evening, 
nor the muſick of the nightingale, could lengthen her walk like his company. She affected 
no longer to underſtand the civilities of others: whilſt-ſhe. inclined. ſo attentive an ear co 
every compliment of Horatio, that ſne often ſmiled eveniwhen it was toe delicate for her 
comprehenſion, y * 

Pray, Madam, ſays Adams, who was this ſquire Horatio?” | 

Hon Arto, ſays the lady, was a young gentleman of a good family, bred to the law, and 
had been ſome few years called to the degree of a barriſter. His face and perſon were 
ſuch as the generality allowed handſome: but he had a dignity in his air very rarely to be 
ſeen. His temper was of the ſaturnine complexion, and without the leaſt taint of moroſe- 
neſs. Hie had wit and humour, with an inclination to ſatire, which he indulged rather 
too much. 509 | | L ae 

Tuis gentleman, who had contrafted the moſt violent paſſion for Leonora, was the laſt per. 
ſon who perceived the probability of its ſucceſs. The whole town had made the match for him, 
before he himſelf had draun a confidence from her actions ſufficient to mention his paſſion 
to her; for it was his opinion, (and perhaps he was there in the right) that it is highly im- 
politick to talk ſeriouſly of love to a woman before you have made ſuch a progreſs in her af- 
fections, that ſhe herſelf expects and deſires to hear it. 8 0 
Bor whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may create, which are apt to magnify-every 
: favour conferred on a rival, and to ſee the little advances towards themſclves through the 
other end of the petſpective ; it was impoſſible. that Horatio's paſſion. ſhould ſo blind his 

diſcerament, as to prevent his conceiving hopes from the behaviour. of Leonora, whole 
- fondneſs" for him was now as viſible to an indifferent perſon in their company, as his 


for her. ALA 


Iva knew any of theſe forward fluts come to; good, (fays the lady, who refuſed 


- Joſeph's entrance into the coach) * nor ſhall I wonder at any thing ſhe doth in the ſeque].” 


Tus lady proceeded in her ſtory thus: it was in the midſt of a gay converſation in the 
walles one evening, when Horatio whiſpered Leonora, that he was deſirous to take a turn 
or two with her in private; for that he had ſomething: to communicate to her. of great con- 
ſe Are you” ſure it is of conſequence?” ſaid ſhe ſmiling I hope, anſwered 
oy 71 you will think ſo too, ſince the whole future happineſs of my life muſt depend on the 
event. i J8 (ft 
Lzonora, who very much ſuſpected what was coming, would have deferred it till ano- 
ther time: but Horatio, who had more than half conquered the difficulty of ſpeaking, by 
the firſt motion, was ſo very importunate; that ſhe at laſt yielded, and leaving the reſt of 
the company, they turned aſide into an unfrequented walk. 
Tur x had retired far out of the ſight of the company; both maintaining a ſtrict ſilence. 
At laſt Horatio made a full ſtop, and taking Leonora, who ſtoed pale and trembling, 


1 by the hand, he fetched a deep ſigh, and then looking on her eyes with all the ten- 


erneſs imaginable, he cried out in a faltering acoent; © Leonora l is it neceſſary for me 


to declare to you on what the future happineſs of my life muſt be founded! Muſt I ſay, 


there is ſomething belonging to you which is a bar to my happineſs, and which unleſs you 


. _ © will part with, I muſt be miſerable? © What can that be, replied Leonora? No 
2 r, ſaid he, you are ſurprized that I ſhould make an objection to any thing which 
is yours, yet ſure you may gueſs; ſince it is the only one wiſich the riches of the world, 


if they were mine, "ſhould purchaſe of me— h it is that which you: muſt part with, to 


© © beſtow all the reft! Can Leonora, or rather will ſhe, doubt longer? Let me then 
_ © whiſperit in her cars,—It is your name, Madam. It is by parting with that, by your 


& con- 
1 
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condeſcenſion to be for ever mine, which muſt at once prevent me from being the moſt 
« miſerable, and will render me the happieſt of mankind.” 

Lroxon A, Covered with bluſhes, and with as angry a look as ſhe could poſſibly put on, 
told him, that had ſhe ſuſpected what his declaration would have been, he ſhould not 
© have decoyed her from her company ; that he had ſoſurprized and frighted her, that ſhe 
* begged him to convey her back as quick as poſſible ;* which he, trembling very near as 
much as herſelf, did. ER: + 


« Morz fool he, cried Sliplop, it is a ſign he knew very little of our ſe.” C Truly, 


<« madam,” ſaid Adams, I think you are in the right, I ſhould have inſiſted to know a 


piece of her mind, when I had carried matters fo far. But Mrs. Grave-airs deſired the 
lady to omit all ſuch fulſome ſtuff in hen ſtory; for that it made her ſick. 

Wr then, Madam, to be as coticiſe as poſſible, ſaid the lady, many weeks had not 
paſy'd after this interview, before Horatio and Leonora were what they call on a good foot- 
ing together. All ceremonies except the laſt were now over; the writings were now drawn, 
and every thing was in the utmoſt forwardneſs preparative to the putting Horatio in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his wiſhes. I will, if you pleaſe, repeat you a letter from each of them 
which I have got by heart, and which will give you no ſmall idea of their paſſion on both 
des . 8 
Ms. Grave airs objected to hearing theſe letters : but being put to the vote, it was 
carried againſt her by all the reſt in the coach ; parſon Adams contending for it with the 
utmoſt vehemence. eee dee eee Ne 


HO RATIO to. LEONORA. 


« O W vain, moſt adorable creature, is the purſuit of pleaſure in the abſence of 
10 an object to which the mind is entirely devoted, unleſs it have ſome relation to 
that object! I Was laſt night condemned to the ſociety of men of wit and learning, which, 
< however agreeable it might have formerly been to me, now only gave me a ſuſpicion 
that they imputed my abſence in converſation to the true cauſe. For which reaſon, 
« when your engagements forbid me the extatic happineſs of ſeeing you, I am always de- 
« firous to be alone; ſince my ſentiments for Leonora are ſo delicate, that I cannot bear 
the apprehenſion of another's pry ing into thoſe delightful endearments with which the 
« warm imagination of a lover will ſometimes indulge him, and which I ſuſpect my eyes 
then betray. To fear this diſcovery of our thoughts, may perhaps appear too ridicu- 
&* lous a-nicety to minds not ſuſceptible of all the tenderneſſes of this delicate paſſion. 
„ And ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect there are few ſuch, when we conſider that it requires every 


human virtue, to exert itſelf in its full extent. Since the beloved, whoſe happineſs it 


ultimately reſpects, may give us charming opportunities of being brave in her defence, 
« generous to her wants, compaſſionate to her afflictions, grateful to her kindneſs z and, 
in the ſame manner, of exerciſing, every other virtue, which he who would not do to 


any degree, and that with the utmoſt rapture, can never deſerve the name of a lover: It 


« js therefore with a view to the delicate modeſty of your mind that [ cultivate it ſo purely 


in my on and it is that which will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you the uneaſineſs I bear from 


« thoſe liberties, which men, to whom the world allow politeneſs, will ſometimes give 
e themſelves on theſe occaſions, on. | , © Bp 
« Can I tell you with what eagerneſs I expect the arrival of that bleſt day, when I 
6. ſhall experience the falſhood of a common aſſertion, that the greateſt human happineſs 
«*. confiſts-in hope? A doctrine which no perſon had ever ſtronger reaſon to believe than 
% myſelf at preſent, ſince none ever taſted ſuch bliſs as fires my boſom with the thoughts 
O 0 0 2 | N ﬆ* of 
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oc (pending my fature-days with ſuch a companion, and that every actien of my. life will 
have the gloriqus ſatisfaction of eondueing to your: happineſs. | | | 


enen to Horan... 


9 T H E refinement of your mind has been ſo evidently proved by every wond and 
action ever ſince] had: firſt the plea ſure of knowing yeu, that L thought it im. 
4. poſlible my good opinion of Horatio could have been heightened to any additional proof 
of merit. This very thought was my amuſement when | ceceived your laſt letter, which, 
« when I opened, Lconkefs J was ſurprized to find the delicate ſentiments. expreſſed there, 
% © far exceeded; what I thought could come even from you, (althe* T know all the genc- 
&,-rous- prigeiples human nature is capable of, are centered in your breaſt) that words cannot 
6<-/paing what ] feel on the reflection, that my happineſs hall be the ultimate end of all your 
„ Ow HozaTIo! what a life muſt that he, where the meaneſt domeſtic cares are ſweet- 
« encd by the pleaſing conſideration, that the man on earth who beſt deſerves, and to whom 
« you are molt inclined to give your affections, is to reap either profit or pleaſure from all 
you dot In ſuch a caſe, toils muſt be turned ipto-diverſions,. and nothing but the una- 
voidable inconveniencies of life can; make us remember that we ate mortal.“ 
« Tp the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, and the deſire of keeping chem undiſcovered, 
« makes even the converſation of men of wit and learning tedious to you, what anxious 
« hours muſt I ſpend who am condemned by cuſtom to the converſation of women, whoſe 
4 natural curiofity leads them to pry into all my thoughts, and whoſe envy. can never ſuffer 
%  Horatio's heart to be poſſeſſed by any one without forcing them into malicious de- 
_ «'fjpns againft the perſon. who is ſo happy as to poſſeſs it: but indeed, if ever envy can 
«- poſſibly have any excuſe, or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, where the good is ſogreat, 
and it muſt be cqually natural to alt to wiſh it ſor themſelves, nor am I aſhamed to own 
* ir: and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, that prevents my being in that moſt un- 
„ eafy of all the ſituations I can figure in my imagination, of being led by inclination to 
love the perſon whom my own judgment forces me to condemn.” — 
Narr xs were in fo great forwardneſs between this fond couple, that the day was fixed 
| for their marriage, and was how within a fortnight, when the ſeſſions chaneed to be held for 
that county in a town about twenty miles diftance from that which is the ſcene of our ſtory. 
Ir ſeems it is uſual for the young gentlemen of the bar to repair to theſe ſefiens, not ſo 
much for the fake of profit, as to ſhew their parts, and learn the law of the juſtices of 
peace: for which purpoſe one of the wiſeſt and — of all the juſtices is appointed 
ſpeaker or chairman, ' as they modeſtly call it, and he reads them a lecture, and inſtructs 
tie in the true knowledge of the law. | | 
Tov are here guilty of a little miſtake, fays Adams, which if you pleaſe Iwill cor- 
rect ; I have attended at one of theſe quarter-ſeſſions, where I obſerved the counſel taught 
« the juſtices, inſtead of learning any thing of them.“ 
I is not very material, faid the lady. Hither repaired Horatio, who as he by his 
profeſſion to advance his fortune, "which was not at nt very large, for the ſake of his 
dear e reſolved to ſpare no pains, nor loſe any opportunity of improving or ad- 
vahcing bimlſelt in tm. | RF, (445 7 
Tus fame aſternoon in which he left the town, as Leonora ſtood at her window, a coach 
and fix paſſed dy: which the declared to be the eompleteſt, genteeleſt, prettieſt equipage 


® This letter was written by a young lady on reading the former. 
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fheeven ſaw: ;. adding theſe remarkable words, © I aq in love with that equipagel whic| 
tho? her friend F rell at that abe not . the hath. * . * 

I the evening an- aſſembly. was, held, which, Legngra honoured, with, hex company: but 
intended to pay: ber Horatio the-complimeat of, sefyling to dance in, his abſence. 

O way: bave not women ax gogd relolutien, to maintain their vows, as they have often 
good inelinations in making them | | 

Fur gentleman who, owned the. coach and fix game to the aſſembly. His clothes were as 
rematkably Gne as his equipage could be. He ſoon attraqted the eyes of the company; all 
the ſmarts, all the Alk waiſtcoats with ſilver and gold edgings, were eclipſed in an inſtant, 

Map au, ſaid Adams, if it be got impertinent, 1 ſhould, be glad to know how this gen- 


tleman was reſt. 


Sia, anſwered the lady, 1 have been told he had og a cut · velvet cot of a cinnamon co- 


lous, lined with a pink ſatten, embroidered. all over with, gold; his waiſtcoat, which was 


doth of ſulver, was embroidered with gold likewiſe. 1 cannot be particular as to the reſt o 
his dreſs : but it was all in the French faſhion ;. for Bellarmine (that was his name) was juſt 
rivet: from Paris. | 


Tuis fine figure did not more entirely 5 eyes of every lady in the aſſembly; than 
r, but he ſtood, motionleſs ang fixed 4s a ftgtue, 


Leonora did his. He had ſcarce beheld he 
ot at leaſt would; have done ſo, if good rein had permitted him. However, he carrie 

i&-þ far, before he had power to correct himſelf, that every perſon in the ropm eaſily dife 
covered where his admiration was ſettled. The other ladies began to ſingle. out theix formen 


partners, all perceiviag who would be Bellarmine's choige 3, which they r 9 


ed, by all poſſible means, te prevent: Many of them ſaying to Leonora, 


* ſuppoſe we ſhan't have the plealure of ſceing you dance to- night; and theg cry 


#13”. 
; ng out 
| In Ballermaine's hearing. O Leonprs will net dance, I aſſure you; her partner is pot here. 
Ove malicioully, attempted to prevent her, by ſending a diſagreeable fellow to aff, her, that 


— might de obliged either to dance with him, or fit down: but this ſcheme proved. a- 
we. 


Lzonor.a ſaw herſelf admired by the Gne ſranger,..ang envied by every woman preſent. - 


Her ligle hears began to flutter within her, and her head was agitated with a convulfye mo- 


tion 3 ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe would ſpeak to ſeveral of her acquaintance, but had nothing to 
ſey: ſor as ſhe would not mention her preſent triumph; ſo ſhe could not diſengage her 


thoughts one moment from the conteraplation of h: She had never taſted any thing lik 


6 
this happineſs. She had before known what it was to torment a fingle woman; but to be 


hated and ſecretly curled by a whole aſſembly, was a joy. reſerved for this bleſſed moment. 
As this vaſt pro 

lo fboliſh.ay-her 
ſeveral ſhapes, and. her face into ſeveral laughs, without any reaſon. In a word, ber car- 


miration, and at the ſame time a triumph, from that admiration, over every woman in the- 


Is this temper of mind, Bellarmine, baving enquired who ſhe was, advanced to her, 
and with a low bow begged the honour of dancing with her, which ſhe with as lo acuzr'ly. 


immediately graoted. She danced with him all night, and enjoyed perhaps the higheſt plea- 
ture, that ſbe was capable of feeling. 


- Aztheſe words, Adams fetched a deep groan, which frighted the ladies, who told him, 


* they. hoped be was got ill.“ He anſwered, © he groancd only for the folly. of Leongra,* 


Lene A retired (continued the lady) about fix in the morning, but nog to reſt. She 
. umbled and toſſed in ber bed, with very, ſhort intervals of flecp, and thaſe entirely 2 


uſion of eeſtacy had confounded her underſtanding ; fo there was nott | g 
behaviour ; ſhe played a thouſand childiſh tricks, diſtorted ber perſon into 


nage was as abſurd. as her debres, which were, to affect an inſenſibility of che ſtrapger's ad. 
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with dreams of the equipage, and fine clothes ſhe had ſeen, and the balls, operas and ri- 
dottos; which had been the objet of their converſation. © Is 9211; * 

In the afternoon Bellarmine, in the dear coach and ſix, came to wait on her. He was 
indeed charmed with her perſon, and was, on enquiry, fo well pleaſed with the circum- 
ſtances of her father, (for he himſelf, notwithſtanding all his finery, was not quite ſo rich 

as a Crœeſus or an Attalus.) * Attalus, ſays Mr. Adams: but pray how came you ac- 
© quainted with theſe names? The lady ſmiled at the queſtion, and proceeded—He was 
fo pleaſed, I fay, that he reſolved to make his addreſſes to her directly. He did ſo accord- 
| ung and that with ſo much warmth and briſkneſs, that he quickly baffled her weak re- 
pulſes, and obliged the lady to refer him to her father, who, ſhe knew, would quickly de- 
clare in favour of a coach and (ix. CET Ad e -- | 
Tus, what Horatio had by highs and tears, love and tenderneſs, been ſo long obtaining, 
the French-Engliſh Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry poſſeſſed himſelf of in an inſtant. 
Ia other words, what modeſty had employed a full year in raiſing, impudence demoliſhed 
in twenty-four hours. Tre" 8 1 1 1 A 
Hk Adams groaned a ſecond time; but the ladies, who began to ſmoke him, took no 
Pao the opening of the aſſembly till the end of Bellarmine's viſit; Leonora had ſcarce 
once thought of Horatio: but he now began, tho? an unwelcome gueſt, to enter into her 
mind. She wifhed ſhe had ſeen the charming Bellarmine and his charming equipage, be- 
fore matters had gone ſo far. Yet why (ſays ſhe) ſhould I wiſh to have teen him before; 
or what Tignifies it that I have ſeen him now? Is not Horatio my lover? almoſt my hul- 
band t Is he not as handſome, nay handſomer, than Bellarmine ? Aye, but Bellarmine is the 
6 RR and the finer man; yes, that he muſt be allowed. Yes, yes, he is that certain- 
y. But did not I no longer ago than yeſterday love Horatio more than all the world? 
| Aye, but yeſterday I had not ſeen Bellarmine. - But doth not Horatio doat on me, and 
6. © may he not in defpair break his heart if I abandon him? Well, and hath: not Bc|- 
| © larmine a heart to break too? Yes, but I promiſed Horatio firſt ; but that was poor Bel- 
© larmine's misfortune} if I had ſeen him firſt, I ſhould certainly have preferred him. Did 
© not the dear creature prefer me to every woman in the aſſembly, when every She was lay- 
© ing out for him? When was it in Horatio's power to give me ſuch an inſtance of affection ? 
. Can he give me an equipage, or any of thoſe things which Bellarmine ill make me miſtreſs 
© of ? How vaſt is the difference between being the wife of a poor counſellor, and the wife 
© of one of Bellarmine's fortune! If I marry Horatio, I ſhall triumph over no more than 
© one rival: but by marrying Bellarmine, I ſhall be the envy of all my acquaintance. War 
* happineſs!—Bur can I ſuffer Horatio to die? for he hath {worn he cannot ſurvive my loſs: 
but perhaps he may not die; if he ſhould, can I prevent it? Muſt I facrifice myſelf to 
. © him > be ides, Bellarmine may be as miſerable for me too.“ She was thus arguing with 
herſelf, when ſome young ladies called her to the walks, and a little relieved her anxiety for 
Tux next morning Bellarmine break faſted with her in preſence of her aunt, whom he 
ſufficiently informed of his paſſion for Leonora; he was no ſooner withdrawn, than the old 
lady began to adviſe her niece on this occafion You ſee, child (ſays ſhe) what fortune 
© hath thrown in wo way; and I hope you will not withſtand your on preferment.” 


Leonora fighing © begged her not to mention any ſuch thing, when ſhe knew her engage- 
ments to Horatio.” Engagements to a fig, cry'd the aunt ; you ſhould thank heaven on : 
© your knees, that you have it yet in your power to break them. Will any woman hefitate . 
© a moment, whether ſhe ſhall ride in a coach, or walk on foot all the days of her life ?— 1 


© But Bellarmine drives fix, and Horatio not even a' pair.“ - Yes, but, Madam, what | 
Fill the world ſay ?* anſwered L:onoraz will not they condemn me? The world is al- ; 
© ways 
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ways on the fide of prudence, cries the aunt, and would ſurely condemn you, if you ſa- 
crificed your intereſt to any motive whatever. O, I know the world very well; and you 
ſhew your ignorance, my dear, by your objection. O' my conſcience! the world is 
wiſer. I have lived longer in it than you; and I aſſure you there is not any thing worth 
our regard beſides money: nor did I ever know one perſon who married from other con- 
ſiderations, who did not afterwards heartily repent it. Beſides, if we examine the two 
men, can you prefer a ſneaking fellow, who hath been bred at the univerſity, to a fine 
gentleman juſt come from his travels? All the world muſt allow Bellarmine to be a 
fine gentleman, poſitively a fine gentleman and a handſome man. — Perhaps, Ma- 
dam, I ſhould not doubt, if I knew how to be handſomely off with the other.” O leave 
that to me, ſays the aunt. * You,know your father hath not been acquainted with 
the affair. Indeed, for my part, I thought it might do well enough, not dreaming of ſuch 
an offer: but Il diſengage you; leave me to give the fellow an anſwer, I warrant you 
„ ſhall have no farther trouble.” 
LxONORAA was at length ſatisfied with her aunt's reaſoning ; and, Bellarmine ſupping with 
her that evening. it was agreed he ſhould the next morning go to her father-and -propole the 
match, which conſented ſhould be conſummated at his return. 
Tux aunt retired ſoon after ſupper; and the lovers being left together, Bellarmine began 
in the following manner: Les, Madam, this coat I aſſure you was made at Paris, and 1 
© defy the beſt Engliſh taylor even to imitate it. There is not one of them can cut, Madam, 
they can't cut. If you obſerve how this ſkirt is turned, and this ſleeve, a clumſy Engliſh 
© raſcal can do nothing like it.— Pray. how do you like my liveries? Leonora anſwered, * ſhe 
thought them very pretty.” All French, ſays he; I affure you, except the great coats; I 
never truſt any thing more than a great coat to an Engliſhman; you know one muſt encou- 
rage our own people what one can, eſpecially as, before I had a place, I was in the coun- 
try intereſt, he, he, he! but for myſelf, I would ſee the dirty iſland at the bottom of the 
© ſea, rather than wear a ſingle rag of Engliſh work about me; and I am ſure after you have 
made one tour to Paris, you will be of the ſame opinion with regard to your own clothes. 
Fou can't conceive what an addition a French dreſs would-be to your beauty; I poſitively 
aſſure you, at the firſt opera I ſaw. ſince I came over, I miſtook the Engliſh ladies forcham-- 
„ ber-maids, he, he, he !? | 
- Warn ſuch ſort of polite diſcourſe did the gay Bellarmine entertain his beloved Leonor 
- when; the door opened on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the room. Here *tis impoſſible. to 
- expreſs the ſurprize of Leonora. | . 
+ Poor woman” ſays Mrs. Slipſlop, what a terrible quandary ſhe muſt be in!! Not 
at all,? ſays Miſs Grave-Airs, | © ſuch ſluts can never be confounded.? © She muſt have 
then more than Corinthian aflurance,* ſaid Adams; aye more than Lais herſelf,” | 
Mons ſilence, continued the lady, prevailed in the whole company: If the familiar 
entrance of Horatio ſtruck the greateſt aſtoniſhment into Bellarmine, the — pre- 
+ ſence of Bellarmine no leſs ſurprized Horatio.“ At length Leonora collecting all the ſpirits 
ſhe: was miſtreſs of, addreſſed herſelf to the latter, and pretended to wonder at the of 


. 


you at this hour, had not my. finding you in company aſſured me I do not break in u 
your repoſe.” Bellarmine roſe from his chair, traverſed the room in a minuet ſtep, and 

humm'd an opera tune, while Horatio ad vancing to Leonora aſk d her in a whiſper, if that 

gentleman was not a relation of hers; to which ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, or rather ſneer, 

No, he is no relation of mine yet; adding, ſhe could not guels the meaning of his 

„ ſtion.“ Horatio told her ſoftly, it did not ariſe from jealouſy.” Jealouſy ! I aſſure 

you, it would be ſtrange in a common acquaintance to give himſelf any of thoſe airs.* Theſe 
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ſo late a viſit;; I ſhould indeed, anſwered he, © have made ſome apology for diſturbing b 


words a little ſurprized Horatio ; but before he had time to anſwer, Bellarmine danced up 
liter, * | 0 
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to the lady, and told her, he feured he interrupted ſome buſineſs between her and the gen- 
* tleman.? I can have no bufinkfs,” ſaid The, © vith the gemleman, nor any other, which 
need be my ſecret to you. HIRE $440 #1 wat” 109y 

> & You'tr pardon me, faid Horatio; if I defire to know who this gentlemah is, who is 

to be entruſted wich all our ſecrets.“ You'll know ſoon enough,” cries Leonora; * but | 

can't gueſs What ſecrets can ever paſs between us of ſuch mighty conſequence.” © No, 
Madam ' cries Horatio, * 1'm ſure you would not have me underſtand you in earneſt,” 
Tis indifferent to me,“ ſuys ſhe,” hot you underſtand me; but I think ſo unſeaſonable 

n a viſt is difficult to be undetſtood at all, at leaſt when 3 find one engaged ; tho' one's 
fſervants do not den one, one may expect a well bred perſon ſhould ſoon take the hint. 
© Madam,” ſaid Horatio, I did not imagine any engagement with u ſtranger, as it ſeems 
this gentleman is, would have made my viſit impertinent, or that any ſuch ceremonies 
were to be preſerved between perſons in our ſituation. Sure you are in a dream,” ſays 
ſhe, © or would perſuade me that I am in one. I know nd pretenſions a common acquain- 

tance can have to lay aſide the eereronics'bf:gbod breeding. Sure,“ ſaid he, I am in 
a dream; for it is impoſſible 1 ſhould be really eſteemed a common acquaintance by Le- 
* onora, after what has paſſed beten us“ Paſſed between us! Do you intend to affront 
me before this gentlemian ? D- me, affront the lady,“ fays Bellarmine cocking his 
hat, and ſtruttiag up to Horatio, does any man date affront this lady before me, d—n 


met“ Hearkee, Sir,“ fays Horatio, Iwould adviſe you to lay aſide that fierce air; for! 


aum wightily deceived, if this lady has not a violent deſire to get your worſhip a good 
drübbiag.“ Sir, ſaid Bellarmine, I have the honour to be her protector, and dn 

me, if I underſtand your meaning.“ Sir,” anſwered Horatio, ſhe is rather your protec- 
treſt : bur give vdurſelf no möôte airs, for you ſee I am prepared for you,“ (ſhaking bis 
clip at him) Oh! Servfleur tres bumble,“ ſays Bellarmme, Je vous entend parfaitment 
hien. At which time the aunt, who Had heard of Horario's viſit, entered the room, and 
ſoon ſatisflech all luis doubts. She convinced hirn that he was never more awake in his life, 
and that notfling hore æxtraordimary Had happened in his three days abſence, than a fmall 
alteration in che affecxlons of Lednera; WH¹HO how burſt ihto tears, und wondered what reaſon 


ine had given him to uſe her info bardardus a manner: Horatio deſired · Betlarmine to with- 


draw with him; but the ladies prevented it, by laying violent hands on the latter; upbn 
which, the former took his lead e without any fear ceremony, and departed, leaving the 


lady wirt his rival to conſult for his ſafety, which Leonora fèurtd her indiſeretion might have 


8 but the aunt comforted her with aſſurances, that Hbratio would not venture 
"His! pe ſon ugalnſt fo'actormpritied' a cavalier as Bellariine, arid that being va lawyer, he 
vo beer den way, und the toſt they ud to upprehend from him was 
an acti 210 4 a « WA „ 

Turv at lengthy therefofe agrerd to permit Beflarmine to retire to his lodgings, having 


3 


- fiſt ſettled all fatters relating to the jvbfhey Which he was to undertake in the morning, and 
prepatatiòns for the noptiais at His return. | | 


or dns 1 "is wiſe men Have obſerved,” the Tear” bf valdur is wor: the ebunitenance ;- and 
any a grave and plain man, Will, on a juſt provdration, betak c himſelf to that miſchievous 
metal, cod iron; while" ten of 4 ffereer brow,” and ſometitnes wich that emblem of cou- 
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rage, à cockude, will more pfudently decline it. 
.: Lxvonbiix was Wiked in the Wolniug, from a viſionary toach and fix, with the diſmal 
dine Body by” Horatio ;'"thar be, lay danguiſning at 


-*attount,” that Beſſie was rum thfough 

eum inn, and the" urgeons Had declared che weitid' mortal. She immediately teap'd out of 

A danedq About the tin frantic / mamer, tort her hair and beat her breaft in all 
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while there was life there was hope: but that if he ſhould die, her affliction would be of 
* no ſervice to Bellarmine, and would only expoſe herſelf, which might probably keep her 
« ſome time without any future offer; that as matters had happened, her wiſeſt way would 
be to think no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to regain the affections of Horatio.” 
+ Speak not to me,” cry'd the diſconſolate Leonora; is it not owing to me, that poor Bel- 
« larmine has loſt his lite? have not theſe curſed charms? (at which words ſhe looked fted- 
faſtly in the glaſs) * been the ruin of the moſt charming man of this age? Can I ever bear 
to contemplate my own face again?” (with her eyes ſtill fixed on the glaſs.) Am I not the 
+ murdereſs of the fineſt gentleman? No other woman in the town could have made any im- 
« preſſion on him.” Never think of things paſt,” cries the aunt, © think of regaining the 
* affeQtions of Horatio,” What reaſon,” ſaid the niece, © have I to hope he would forgive 
* me? No, I have loſt him as well as the other, and it was your wicked advice which was 
the occaſion of all; you ſeduced me, contrary to my inclinations, to abandon poor Ho- 
ratio, at which words ſhe burſt into tears; you prevailed upon me, whether I would 
© or no, to give up my affections for him; had it not been for you, Bellarmine never would 
have entered into my thoughts; had not his addreſſes been backed by your perſuaſions, 
they never would have made any imprefſion on me; I ſhould have defied all the for- 
* tune and equipage in the world ; but it was you, it was you, who got the berter of my 
youth and ſimplicity, and forced me to loſe my dear Horatio for ever.” 

THz aunt was almoſt borne down with this torrent of words; ſhe however rallied all the 
ſtrength ſhe could, and drawing her mouth up in a purſe, began: I am not ſurprized, 
« Niece, at this ingratitude. Thoſe who adviſe young women for their intereſt, muſt al- 


ways expect ſuch a return: I am convinced my brother will thank me tor breaking off 


your match with Horatio at any rate.” That may not be in your power yet,” anſwered 
Leonora; * tho? it is very ungrateful in you to deſire or attempt it, after the preſents you 


have received from him.“ (For indeed true it is, that many preſents, and ſome pretty 


valuable ones, had paſſed from Horatio to the old lady: but as true it is, that Bellarmine, 
when he breakfaſted with her and her niece, had complimented her with a brilliant from his 


finger, of much greater value than all ſhe had touched of the other.) 


Taz aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a ſervant brought a letter into the room; 


which Leonora, hearing it came from Bellarmine, with great eagerneſs opened, and read 


as follows: 


Moſt divine creature, | 
« THE wound which I fear you have heard I received from my rival, is not like to be 
* fo fatal as thoſe ſhot into my heart, which have been fired from your eyes, out-bril- 
« ljant. Thoſe are the only cannons by which I am to fall: for my ſurgeon gives me 
« hopes of being ſoon able to attend your Ruelle; till when, unleſs you would do me an 
„ honour which I have ſcarce the Hardieſſe to think of, your abſence will be the greateſt 


« anguiſh which can be felt by, 
, 1 « Madam, 


| « Avec toute le reſpeRe in the world, 
« Your moſt obedient, moſt abſolute 


„ Devote, | 
| 8 BxTLANMIVE. 

As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch hopes of Bellarmine's recovery, and that the goſſip 
Fame had, according to cuſtom, fo enlarged his danger, ſhe preſently abandoned all fur- 
ther thoughts of Horatio, and was ſoon reconciled to her aunt, who received her again into 
favour, with a more chriſtian forgiveneſs than we generally meet with. Indeed it is poſſible 
ſhe might be a little alarmed at the hints which her niece had given her concerning the pre- 
Vol., II. Pp p ſents. 
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ſents. - She might apprehend ſuch rumours, ſhould they get abroad, might injure a repy- 
tation, which, by frequenting church twice a day, and preſerving the utmoſt rigour and 
ſtrictneſs in her countenance and behaviour for many years, ſhe had eſtabliſhed. 

Lzonoka's paſſion returned now for Bellarmine with greater force after its ſmall relaxa. 
tion than ever. She propoſed to her aunt to make him a viſit in his confinement, which 
the old lady, with great and commendable prudence, adviſed her to decline: For,” ſays 
ſhe, * ſhould any accident intervene to prevent your intended match, too forward a behav. 
* our with this lover may injure you in the eyes of others. Every woman, till ſhe is mar- 
* ried, ought to conſider of and provide againſt the poſſibility of the affair's breaking off.” 
Leonora ſaid, * ſhe ſhould be indifferent to whatever might happen in ſuch a caſe: for ſhe 
had now fo abſolutely placed her affections on this dear man, (fo ſhe called him) „that, 
if it was her misfortune to loſe him, ſhe ſhould for ever abandon all thoughts of mankind,” 
She therefore reſolved to viſit him, notwithſtanding all the prudent advice of her aunt to the 

contrary, and that very afternoon executed her reſolution. 

Taz lady was proceeding in her flory,.when the coach drove into the inn where the com- 
pany were to dine, ſorely to the diſſatisfaction of Mr. Adams, whoſe ears were the moſt hun- 
gry part about him ; he being, as the reader may perhaps gueſs, of an inſatiable curioſity, 
and heartily deſirous of hearing the end of this amour, tho” he profeſſed he could ſcarce with 
ſucceſs to a lady of ſo inconſtant a diſpoſition. | | 


22 ˙ 


A dreadful quarrel which bappmed at the inn where the company dined 3 with its Bloody conſi 
I | | quences to Mr. Adams. | | 


S ſoon as the paſſengers had alighted from the coach, Mr. Adams, as was his cuſtom, 
; made dire&ly to the kitchen, where he found Joſeph fitting by the fire, and the ho- 
ſtels anointing his leg: for the horſe which Mr. Adams had borrowed of his clerk, had ſo 
violent a propenſity ro kneeling, that one would have thought it had been his trade as wel! 
as his maſter's : nor would he always give any notice of ſuch his intention; he was often 
found on his knees, when the rider leaſt expected it. This foible, however, was of no 
great inconvenience to the parſon, who was accuſtomed to it, and, as his legs almoſt touch- 
ed the ground when he beſtrode the beaſt, had but a little way to fall, and threw himſelf 
forward on ſuch occaſions with ſo much dexterity, that he never received any miſchief ; the 
| horſe and he frequently rolling many paces diſtance, and afterwards both getting up and 
meeting as good friends as ever. | | 

Poor Joſeph, who had not been uſed to ſuch. kind of cattle, tho! an excellent horſeman, 
did not fo happily diſengage bimſelf : but falling with his leg under the beaſt, received a vio- 

- Tent contuſion, to which the good woman was, as we have ſaid, applying a. warm hand, 
with ſome camphorated ſpirits juſt at the time when the parſon entered the kitchen. 

Hz had ſcarce expreſſed his concern for Joſeph's misfortune, before the hoſt likewiſe en- 
tered. He was by no means of Mr. Tow-wouſe's gentle diſpoſition, and was indeed per- 
"fe maſter of his houſe, and every thing in it but his gueſts. 

Tuis ſurly fellow, who always proportioned his reſpect to the La of a traveller, 
erving his. wife on her 

- knees to a ſootman, cried out, without conſidering his circumſtances, * What a pox is the 
.* woman about? why don't you mind the company in the coach? Go and aſk them what 
© they will have for dinner?” My dear,“ ſays ſhe. you know they can have nothing but 
What is at the fire, which will be ready preſently ;, and really the poor young man's leg is 


« very 
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very much bruiſed,” At which words, ſhe fell to chafing more violently than b:ſore : 
the bell then happening to ring, he damn'd his wife, and bid her. go in to the company, and 
not ſtand rubbing there all day: for he did not believe the young fellow's leg was ſo bai 
as he pretended ; and if it was, within twenty miles, he would find a ſurgeon to cut it off. 
Upon theſe words, Adams fetched two ſtrides acroſs the room; and ſnapping his fingers 
over his head, muttered aloud, He would excommunicate ſuch a wretch for a farthing , 
for he believed the devil had more humanity. Theſe words occaſioned a dialogue between 
Adams and the hoſt, in which there were two or three ſharp replics, till Joſeph bad the 
latter know how to behave himſelf to his betters. At which the hoſt (having firſt ſtrictly 
ſurveyed Adams) ſcornfully repeating the word betters, flew into a rage, and celling Joſeph 
he was as able to walk out of his houſe as he had been to walk into it, offered to lay violent 


hands on him; which perceiving, Adams dealt him ſo ſound a compliment over his face 


with his fiſt, that the blood immediately guſhed out of his noſe in a ftream. The hoſt be- 
ing unTilling to be out-done in courteſy, eſpecially by a perſon of Adams's figure, returned 
the favour with ſo much gratitude, that the parſon's noſtrils began to look a little redder 
than uſual. Upon which he again aſſailed his antagoniſt, and with another ſtroke laid him 
ſprawling on the floor. . 

Tus hoſteſs, who was a better wife than ſo ſurly a huſband deſerved, ſeeing her huſband 
all bloody and ſtretched along, haſtened preſently to his aſſiſtance, or rather to revenge the 
blow, which, to all appearance, was the laſt he would ever receive ; when, lo! a pan full 


of hog's-blood, which unluekily ſtood on the dreſſer, preſented itſelf firſt to her hands. 


She ſeized it in her fury, and without any reflection diſcharged it into the parſon's face, and 
with ſo good an aim, that much the greater part firſt ſaluted his countenance, and trickled 
thence in ſo large a current down to his beard, and over his garments, that a more hor- 
rible ſpectacle was hardly to be ſeen, or even imagined, All which was perceived by Mrs. 
Slipſlop, who entered the kitchen at that inſtant. This good gentlewoman, not being of a 
temper ſo extremely cool and patient as perhaps was required to aſk many queſtions on this 
occaſion, flew with great impetuoſity at the hoſte(s's cap, which, together with ſome of her 
hair, ſhe plucked from her head in a moment, giving her at the ſame time ſeveral hearty 
cuffs in the face, which, by frequent practice on the inferior ſervants, ſhe had learned an ex- 
cellent knack of delivering with a good grace. Poor Jeſeph could hardly riſe from his chair; 
the parſon was employed in wiping the blood from his eyes, which had entirely blinded him, 


and the landlord was but juſt beginning to ſtir, whilſt Mrs. Slipſlop, holding down the land- 


lady's face with her left hand, made ſo dexterous an uſe of her right, that the poor woman 
began to roar in a key, which alarmed all the company in the inn. 

HERE bappened to be in the inn at this time, beſides the ladies who arrived in the ſtage- 
coach, the two gentlemen who were preſent at Mr. Tow-wouſe's when Jofeph was detained 
for his horſe's meat, and whom we have before mentioned to have ſtopped at the ale houſe 
with Adams. There was likewiſe a gentleman juſt returned from his travels to Italy; all 
whom the horrid outcry of murder preſently brought into the kitchen, where the ſeveral 
combatants were found in the poſtures already deſcribed, 


Ir was now no difficulty to put an end to the fray, the conquerors being ſatisfied with the 


vengeance they had taken, the conquered having no appetite to renew the fight. The 
principal figure, and which engaged the eyes of all, was 7 4 Bing who was all over covered 
with blood, which the whole company concluded to be his own; and conſequently imagin- 
ed him no longer for this world. But the hoſt, who had now recovered from his blow, and 


was riſen from the ground, ſoon. delivered them from this apprehenſion, by datnning his. 


wife for waſting the hog's puddings, and telling her all would have been very well, if ſhe 
had not intermeddled like a b— as ſhe was; adding, he was very glad the gentlewoman 
had paid ber, tho not half what ſhe deſerved. ' The poor woman had indeed fared much 
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the worſt, having, beſides the unmerciſul cuffs received, loſt a quantity of hair, which 
Mrs. Slipſiop in triumph held in her left hand. 

Trx traveller, addrefling himſelf to Mrs. Grave-airs, defired her not to be frighten'd: 
for here had been only a little boxing, which he ſaid to their diſgracia the Engliſh were ac- 
cuſtomata to: adding; it muſt be however a ſight ſomewhat ſtrange to him, who was juſt 
come from Italy, the Italians not being addicted to the caffardo, but baſtonza, ſays he. He 
then went up to Adams, and telling him he looked like the ghoſt of Othello, bid him not 
ſhake his gory locks at him, for he could not ſay he did it. Adams very innocently anſwer- 
ed, Sir, I am far from accufing you. He then returned to the lady, and cried, I find the 
bloody gentleman is ung infipido del nullo ſenſo. Dammata di me, if J have ſeen ſuch a ſpec- 
taculo in my way from Viterbo. | | 

Oxx of the gentlemen having learned from the hoſt the occaſion of this buſtle, and be- 
ing aſſured by him that Adams had ſtruck the firſt blow, whiſpered in his ear: he'd war- 
rant he would recover. Recover! maſter,* ſaid the hoſt ſmiling: * Yes, yes, I am not 
afraid of dying with a blow or two neither; 1 am not ſuch a chicken as that.” Pugh 
faid the gentleman, I mean you will recover damages in that aftion which undoubtedly you 
intend to bring, as ſoon as a writ can be returned from London; for you look like a man 
of too much ſpirit and courage to ſuffer any one to beat you without bringing your action 
againſt him: he muſt be a ſcandalous fellow indeed, who would put up a drubbing, whilſt 
the law is open to revenge it; beſides, he hath drawn blood from you and ſpoiled your 
coat; and the Jury will give damages for that too. An excellent new coat upon my 
word, and now not worth a ſhilling! 

I dox*T care, continued he, to intermeddle in theſe cafes : but you have a right to my 
evidence; and if I am ſworn, I muſt ſpeak the truth. 1 ſaw you ſprawling on the floor, 
and the blood guſhing from your noſtrils. You may take your own opinion; but was J 
in your circumſtances; every drop of my blood ſhould convey an ounce of gold into my 
pocket: remember I doit adviſe you to go to law; but if your jury were chriſtians, they 
muſt give ſwinging damages. That's all. Maſter,* cry'd the hoſt, ſcratching his head, 
have no ſtomach to law, I'thank you. I have feen enough of that in the pariſh, 
« "where two of my neighbours have been at law about a houſe, till they have both lawed 
«themſelves into a goal.” At which words he turned about, and began to enquire again 
after his hog's puddings ; nor would it probably have been a ſufficient excuſe for his wife, 
that ſhe ſpilt them in his defence, had not ſome awe of the company, eſpecially of the Ita- 
lian traveller, who was a perſon of great dignity, withheld his rage. hilſt one of the 
abovementioned gentlemen was ene as we have ſeen him, on the behalf of the 
landlord, the other was no leſs hearty on the fide of Mr. Adams, whom he adviſed to 
bring his action immediately. He ſaid the aſſault of the wife was in law the aſſault of the 
huſband ; for they were but one perſon ; and he was liable to pay damages, which he ſaid 
muſt be conſiderable, where ſo bloody a diſpoſition appeared. Adams anſwered, if it was 
true that they were but one perſon, he had aſſaulted the wife; for he was ſorry to own he 
had ſtruck the huſband the firſt blow. Tam forry you own it too, cries the gentleman ; 
for it could nor poſſibly appear to the court: for here was no evidence preſent but the 
lame man in the chair, whom 1 ſuppoſe to be your friend, and would conſequently ſay 

._ nothing but what made for you.“ How, Sir, ſays Adams, do you take me for a villain, 
who would profecute revenge in cold blood, and ufe unjuſtifiable means to obtain it? If 
you knew me and my order, I ſhould think you affronted both.” At the word order, the 
gentleman” ſtared, (for he was too bloody to be of any modern order of knights) and 
turning haſtily about, ſaid, « Every man knew his own buſineſs.” 

MaTTERs being now compoſed, the company retired to their ſeveral apartments, the 
two gentlemen congratulating each other on the ſucceſs of their good offices, in procuring 
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a perfect reconciliation between the contending parties; and the traveller went to his re- 
paſt, crying, as the Italian poet ſays, ' fl 

* Te voi very well, que tuta e pace, 

So ſend up Dinner, good Boniface. 

Tux coachman began now to grow importunate with his paſſengers, whoſe entrance into 
the coach was retarded by Miſs Grave-airs inſiſting, againſt the remonſtrance of all the reſt, 
that ſhe would not admit a footman into the coach; for poor Joſeph was too lame to mount 
a horſe. A young lady, who was, as it ſeems, an earl's grand-daughter, begged it with 
almoſt tears in her eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and Mrs. Slipſlop ſcolded, but all to no pyr- 
pole. She ſaid, * ſhe would not demean herſelf to ride with a footman : that there were 
* waggons on the road: that if the maſter of the coach deſired it, ſhe would pay for two 
places: but would ſuffer no ſuch fellow to come in.” * Madam, ' ſays Slipſſop, I am 
© ſure no one can refuſe another coming into a ſtage- coach.“ I don't know, Madam, ' ſays 
the lady, I am not much uſed to ſtage-coaches, I ſeldom travel in them.“ That may 

© be, Madam,' replied Slipſlop, very good people do, and ſome people's betters, for 
* aught I know.“ Miſs Grave-airs ſaid, * ſome Lelkes might ſometimes give their tongues 
a liberty, to ſome people that were their betters, which did not become them: for her 
part, ſhe was not uſed to converſe with ſervants,” Slipflip returned, Some people 
0 = no ſervants to converſe with : for her part, ſhe thanked heaven ſhe lived in a fa- 
* mily where there were a great many; and had more under her own command, than any 
«. pavltry little gentlewoman in the kingdom.“ Miſs Grave-airs cried, * ſhe believed her 
* miſtreſs would not encourage ſuch ſaucinels to her betters.* * My betters,” ſays Slipſlop, 
* who is my betters, pray ?* © I am your betters,* anſwered Miſs Grave-airs, * and I'll ac- 
* quaint your miſtreſs. At which Mrs. Slipſlop laughed aloud, and told her, her lady 
was one of the great gentry, and ſuch little paultry gentlewomen, as ſome folks who- 
« travelled in ſtage-coaches, would not eaſily come at her.“ | 

Tuis ſmart dialogue between ſome people and ſome folks, was going on at the coach- 
door, when a ſolemn perſon riding in to the inn, and ſeeing Miſs Grave-airs, immediately 
accoſted her with, Dear child how do you?“ She preſently anſwered, * O! papa, I am 
glad you have overtaken me.“ So am I, anſwered he: for one of our coaches is juſt av 
hand: and there being room for you in it, you ſhall go no farther in the ſtage, unleſs 
you deſire it.” * How can you imagine I ſhould deſire it?* ſays ſhe; fo bidding Slipſlop, 
ride with her fellow, if ſhe pleaſed; ſhe took her father by the hand, who was juſt 
alighted, and walked with him into a room. | 

Ab aus inſtantly aſked the coachman in a whiſper, if he knew who the gentleman was? 
The coachman anſwered, he was now a gentleman, and kept his horſe and man : but 
times are altered, maſter, ſaid he; I remember when he was no better born than myſelf. 
Ay! ay! ſays Adams. My father drove the ſquire's coach, anſwered he, when that very 
man rode poſtilion : but he is now his ſteward, and a great gentleman. Adams then ſnap- 
ped his fingers, and cried, he thought ſhe was ſome ſuch trollop. 

Apaus made haſte to acquaint Mrs, Slipſlop with this good news, as he imagined it; 
but it found a reception different from what he expected. The prudent gentlewoman, 
who deſpiſed the anger of Miſs Grave-airs, whilſt ſhe conceived her the daughter of a 
20 wang of ſmall fortune, now ſhe heard her alliance with the upper ſervants of a great 
amily in her neighbourhood, began to fear her intereſt with the miſtreſs, She wiſhed: 
ſhe had not carried the diſpute fo far, and began to think of endeavouring to reconcile 
herſelf to the young lady before ſhe left the inn; when luckily the fcene at London, 
which the 7 can ſcarce have forgotten, preſented itſelf to her mind, and comforted 


her with ſuch aſſurance, that ſhe no longer apprehended any enemy with her * | 
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Evzar thing being now adjuſted, the company entered the coach, which was juſt on its 
departure, when one lady recollected ſhe had left her fan, a ſecond her gloves, a third a 
inutf-box, and a fourth a ſmellF'ng-bottle behind her; to find all which occaſioned ſome de- 
lay, and much ſwearing, to the coachman. | 

As ſoon as the coach had leſt the inn, the women all together fell to the character of 
Miſs Grave-airs, whom one of them declared ſhe had ſuſpected to be ſome low creature, 
from the beginning” of their journey ; and another affirmed, had not even the looks of a 
gentlewoman; a third warranted ſhe was no better than ſhe ſhould be; and turning to the 
lady who had related the ſtory in the coach, faid, Did you ever hear, Madam, any thing 
* ſo prudiſh as her remarks? Well, deliver me from the cenſoriouſneſs of ſuch a prude.“ 
The fourth added, O Madam! all theſe creatures are cenſorious: but for my part, I won- 
der where the wretch was bred; indeed I muſt own I have ſeldom converſed with theſe 
mean kind of people; ſo that it may appear (ſtranger to me; but to refuſe the general de- 

fire of a whole company had ſomething in it ſo aſtoniſhing, that, for my part, I own I 
ſhould hardly believe it, if my own ears had not been witneſſes to it.” © Yes, and ſo 
handſome a young fellow,“ cries Slipſlop: the woman muſt have no compulſion in her, I 
believe ſhe is more of a Turk than a Chriſtian z am certain, if ſhe had any Chriſtian wo- 
man's blood in her veins, the ſight of ſuch a young fellow muſt have warm'd it. Indeed 
there are ſome wretched, miſerable old objects, that turn one's ſtomach ; I ſhould not won- 
der if ſhe had refuſed ſuch a one; I am as nice as herſelf, and ſhould have cared no more 
than herſelf for the company of ſtinking old fellows : bur; hold up thy head, Joſeph, thou 
art none of thoſe ; and ſhe who hath not compulſion for thee is a Myhummetman, ani 1 
will maintain it.” This converſation made Joſeph uneaſy, as well as the ladies; who, 
receiving the ſpirits which Mrs. Slipſlop was in, (for indeed ſhe was not a cup too low) 
gan to fear the conſequence ; one of them therefore deſired the lady to conclude the ſtory 
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— Aye, Madam, ſaid Shpſlop, I beg your ladyſhip to give us that [tory you commenſated 


< in the morning: which requeſt that well-bred woman immediately complied with. 
| | þ - 1 | 


CHAP. VI. 
| Conclufion of the unfortunate jilt. 


1288 R A having once broke through the bounds which cuſtom and modeſty im- 
poſe on her ſex, ſoon gave an unbridled indulgence to her paſſion. Her viſits to Bel- 
Jarmine were more conſtant, as well as longer, than his ſurgeon's; in a word, ſhe became 
abſolutely his nurſe, made his water-gruel, adminiſtred him his medicines, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, almoſt intirely reſided in her wound- 
ed lover's apartment. | | 

Tus ladies of the town began to take her conduct under conſideration ' it was the chief 
topic of diſcourſe at their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely cenſured by the moſt part; cſpe- 
cially by Lindamira, a lady whoſe diſcreet and ſtarch carriage, together with a conſtant at- 
tendance at church three times a day, had utterly defeated many malicious attacks on her 
own reputation: for ſuch was the envy that Lindamira's virtue had attracted, that, not- 
„ n own ſtrict behaviour and ſtrict enquiry into the lives of others, ſhe had 
not been able to eſcape being the mark of ſome arrows herſelf, which however did her no 
injury; a bleſſing perhaps owed by her to the clergy, who were her chief male companions, 
and with two or three of whom ſhe had been barbarouſly and unjuſtly calumniated. 


Nor ſo unjuſtly neither perhaps, ſays Slipſlop,- for the clergy are men, as well as other 
| 2 . Taz 
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Tux extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was cruelly hurt by thoſe freedoms which 
Leonora allowed herſelf : ſhe ſaid, * it was an affront to her ſex; that ſhe did not imagine 
it conſiſtent with any woman's honour to ſpeak to the creature, or to be ſeefiin her com- 
. 4 and that, for her part, ſhe ſhould always refuſe to dance at an aſſembly with her, for 
fear of contamination by taking her by the hand.“ 

Bur to return to my ſtory : as ſoon as Bellarmine was recovered, which was ſomewhat 
within a month from his receiving the wound, he ſet out, according to agreement, for Le- 
onora's father's, in order to propoſe the match, and ſettle all matters with him touching 
ſettlements, and the like. 

A LITTLE before his arrival, the old gentleman had received an intimation of the affair 
by the following letter; which I can repeat verbatim, and which, they ſay, was written 
— by Leonora nor her aunt, tho' it was in a woman's hand. The letter was in theſe 
words: F | 


S i'm, 


* 1 am ſorry to acquaint you, that your daughter Leonora hath acted one of the baſeſt, 
as well as moſt ſimple parts with a young gentleman to whom ſhe had engaged herſelf, 
and whom ſhe hath, (pardon the word) jilted for another of inferior fortune, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſuperior figure. You may take what meaſures you pleaſe on this occaſion ; I have 
« performed what I thought my duty; as I have, tho' unknown to you, a very great re- 
« ſpe for your family.” 

THe old gentleman did not give himſelf the trouble to anſwer this kind epiſtle ; nor did 
he take any notice of it after he had read it, till he ſaw Bellarmine, He was, to ſay the 
truth, one of thoſe fathers who look on children as an unhappy conſequence of their youth- 
ful pleaſures ; which as he would have been delighted not to have had attended them, ſo was 
he no leſs pleaſed with any opportunity to rid himſelf of the incumbrance. He paſſed, in the 
world's language, as an exceeding good father, being not only ſo rapacious as to rob and 
plunder all mankind to the urmoſt of his power, but.even to deny himſelf the conveniencies 
and almoſt neceſſaries of life; which his neighbours attributed to a defire of raiſing immenſe 
fortunes for his children: but in fact it was not ſo; he heaped up money for its own ſake 
only, and looked on his children as his rivals, who were to enjoy his beloved miſtreſs, when- 
he was incapable of poſſeſſing her, and which he would have been much more charmed with. 
the power of carrying along with him : nor had his children any other ſecurity of being his 
heirs, than that the law would conſtitute them ſuch without a will, and that he had not af- 
teQtion enough for any one living to take the trouble of writing one. 

To this gentleman eame Bellarmine on the errand I have mentioned. Hhs perſon, his- 
equipage, his family, and his eftare, ſeemed to the father to make him an advantageous 
match for his daughter; he therefore very readily accepted his propoſals : but when Bellar- 
mine imagined the principal affair concluded, and began to open the incidental matters of 
fortune ; the old gentleman preſently changed his countenance, ſaying, he reſolved never 
* to marry his daughter on a Smithficld match; that whoever had love for her to take her, 
© would, when he died, find her ſhare of his fortune in his coffers': but he had ſeen ſuch 
* examples of undutifulneſs happen from the too early generoſity of parents,” that he had 
made a vow never to part-with a ſhilling whilſt he lived. He commended the ſaying of 
Solomon, He that ſpareth the rod, ſpoileth the chiid : but added; he might have likewiſe 
* afferted, that he that ſpareth the purſt, ſaveth the child.“ He then ran into a diſcourſe on 
the extravagance of the youth of the age; whence he launched iato a diſſettation on horſes; 
and came at length to commend thoſe Bellarmine drove. That fine gentleman, who, ar 
another ſeaſon would have been well enough. pleaſed to dwell a little on that ſubject, was 
o very eager to reſume the circumſtance of fortune. Ie ſaid, he had a verꝝ high 2 
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* fix the young lady, and would receive her with leſs than he would any other whatever; 
but that even his love to her made ſome regard to worldly matters neceſſary; for it would 
* be a moit diſtracting fight for him to ſee het, when he had the honour to be her hu. 
* band, in leſs than a coach and fix.” The old gentleman anſwered, © Four will do, four 
* will do;“ and then took a turn from horſes to extravagance, and from extravagance to 
horſes, till he came round to the equipage again, whither he was no ſooner arrived, than 
Bellarmine brought him back to the point; but all to no purpoſe; he made his. eſcape from 
that ſubject in a minute; till at laſt the lover declared, that * in the preſent ſituation of his 
* affairs it was impoſſible for him, though he loved Leonora more than rout le monde, to 
* marry her without any fortune.“ To which the father anſwered, * he was ſorry then his 
daughter muſt loſe ſo valuable a match; that if he had an inclination, at preſent it was not 
* in his power to advance a ſhilling : that he had had great loſſes, and been at great expen- 
ces on projets; which, though he had great expectation from them, had yet produced 
him nothing: that he did not know what might happen hereafter, as on the birth of a 
* ſon, or ſuch accident; but he would make no promiſe, or enter into any article: for he 
* would not break his vow for all the daughters in the world.“ 

In ſhort, ladies, to keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe. Bellarmine having tried every ar- 
gument and perſuaſion which he could invent, and finding them all ineffectual, at length 
took his leave, but not in order to return to Leonora; he proceeded directly to his own 
feat, whence, after a few days ſtay, he returned to Paris, to the great delight of the French, 
and the honour of the Engliſh nation. * e 

Bor as ſoon as he arrived at his home, he preſently diſpatched a meſſenger with the fol- 
lowing epiſtle to Leonara. | 


Adorable-and Charmante, 


„IAM forry to have the honour to tell you I am not the Beureux perſon deſtined for 
your divine arms. Your papa hath told me fo with a politeſſe not often ſeen on this ſide 
Paris. You may perhaps gueſs his manner of refuſing me—A4b mon dien! You will cer- 
_ << rainly believe me, Madam, incapable myſelf of delivering this zrifte meſſage, which I 
« intend to try the French air to cure the conſequences of—4 jamais] Czur ! Arge Au 
« diable1—If your papa obliges you to a marriage, I hope we ſhall ſee you at Paris, ill 
40 * the wind that 2 from thence, will be the warmeſt dans le monde: for it will con- 
. ſiſt almoſt entirely of m Alien, ma princeſſe! Ab Pamour! ! | 
| * r Ret? 1 SB ELLARMINE. 
_ » I 8nALL nat attempt, ladies, to deſcribe, Leonora's condition, when ſhe received this let- 
ter. It is a picture of horror, Which I ſhould have had as little pleaſure in drawing, as 
you in beholding. - She immediately left the place, where ſhe was the ſubject of con verſa- 
tion and ridicule,” and retired to that houſe I ſhewed you when I began the ſtory ; where 
ſhe hath ever ſince led a diſconſolate life, and deſerves: perhaps pity for her misfortunes, 
mote than our cenſure” for a behaviour to which the artifices of her aunt very pro- 
bably contributed, and to which very young women are often rendered too liable by that 
blameable levity in the education of our ſex. | 
Ir I was inclined to pity ber, ſaid a young lady in the coach, it would be for the loſs of 
Horatio; for I cannot diſcern any misfortune in her miſſing ſuch a huſband as Bellarmine. 
War, I muſt own, ſays Slipſlop, the gentleman was a little falſe- hearted : but howſum- 
ever it was hard to have two lovers, and get never a huſband at all——But pray, Madam, 
what became of Our - aſbo? | 22 b 
H remains, ſaid the lady, ſtill unmarried, and hath applied himſelf ſo ſtrictly to his 
buſineſs, that he hath raiſed, I hear, a very conſiderable fortune, And — 
262 * 2 | * 
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they ſay, he never hears the name of Leonora without a ſigh, nor hath ever uttered one 


ſyllable to charge her with her ill conduct towards him, 


FR CH AP, vn. 


< A very ſhort chapter, in which parſon Adams went a great way. 


\HE lady having finiſhed her ſtory, received the thanks of the company; and now 
T Joſeph, putting his head out of the coach, cried out, Never believe me if yonder 
« be not our parſon Adams walking along without his horſe.” On my word, and fo he 
is,“ ſays Slipſlop; and as ſure as two-pence, he hath left him behind at the inn.“ Indeed, 
true it is, the parſon had exhibited a freſh inſtance of his abſence of mind: for he was ſo pleaſed 
with having got Joſeph into the coach, that he never once thought of the beaſt in the ſtable ; 
and finding his legs as nimble as he deſired, he ſallied out brandiſhing a crabſtick, and had 
kept on before the coach, mending and ſlackening his pace occaſionally, ſo that he had never 
been much more or leſs than a quarter of a mile diſtant from it. 

Mas. Slipſlop deſired the coachman to overtake him, which he attempted, but in vain : 
for the faſter he drove, the faſter ran the parſon, often crying out, Aye, aye, catch me if 
you can: till at length the coachman ſwore he would as ſoon attempt to drive after a grey- 
hound; and giving the parſon two or three hearty curſes, he cry'd, ſoftly, ſoftly boys, to his 
horſes, which the civil beaſts immediately obeyed. | 

Bur we will be more courteous to our reader than he was to Mrs. Slipſlop; and leaving 
the coach and its company to purſue their journey, we will carry our reader on after 
parſon Adams, who ſtretched forwards without once looking behind him ; till having left the 
coach full three miles in his rear, he came to a place, where, by keeping the extremeſt track 
to the right, it was juſt barely poſſible for a human creature to miſs his way. This track how- 
ever did he keep, as indeed he had a wonderful capacity at theſe kinds of bare poſſibilities ; 
and travelling in it about three miles over the plain, he arrived at the ſummit of a hill, 
whence, looking a great way backwards, and perceiving no coach in ſight, he ſat himſelf 
down on the turf, and pulling out his Æſchylus, determined to wait here for its arrival. 

Hz had not ſat long here, before a gun going off very near a little ſtartled him; he 
looked y and ſaw a gentleman within a hundred paces taking up a partridge, which he 
had juſt. ſhot. | | 
. 3 ſtood up, and preſented a figure to the gentleman which would have moved 
laughter in many: for his caſſock had juſt again fallen down below his great coat, that is to 
ſay, it reached his knees; whereas, the ſkirts of his great coat deſcended no lower than half 
way down his thighs: but the gentleman's mirth gave way to his ſurprize, at beholding 
ſuch a perſonage in ſuch a place. 

Abbaus advancing to the gentleman, told him he hoped he had good ſport; to which the 
other anſwered, very little. I ſee, Sir, ſays Adams, you have ſmote one partridge: 
to which the ſportſman made no reply, but proceeded. to charge his piece. | 

-  WrazsrT the gun was charging, Adams remained in filence, which he at laſt broke, by 
obſerving, that it was a delightful evening. The gentleman, who had at firſt fight, con- 
ceived a very. diſtaſteful opinion of the parſon, began, on perceiving a book in his hand, 
and ſmoaking likewiſe the information of the caſſock, to change his thoughts, and made a 
ſmall advance to converſation on his ſide, by ſaying, Sir, I ſuppoſe you are not one of 
theſe parts? | | | th 201 2 

| m—_— immediately told him, no: that he was a traveller, and invited by the beauty of 
the evening and the place to repoſe a little, and amuſe himſelf with reading. * I may as 
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* well repoſe myſelf too, ſaid the ſportſman y for 1 have been out this whole afternoon, 
and the devil a bird have I ſeen till I came hither.” | 

© PzxHAPS then the game is not very plenty hereabouts,” cries Adams. No, Sir, 
laid the gentleman ; the ſoldiers, who are quartered in the neighbourhood, have killed 
© it all.“ © It is very probable,* cries Adams ; for ſhooting is their profeſſion.” Ay, 
* ſhooting the game,“ anſwered the other, but I don't ſee they are fo forward to ſhoot 
© our enemies. 1 don't like that affair of Carthagena; if I had been there, I believe I ſhould 
have done othergueſs things, d—n me; what's a man's life when his country demands 
* it? a man who won't ſacrifice his life for his country, deſerves to be bang*d,, d—n me.” 
Which words he ſpoke with ſo violent a geſture, ſo loud a voice, fo ſtrong an accent, and 
ſo fierce a countenance, that he might have frighten'd a captain of trained-bands at the head 
of his company; but Mr. Adams was not greatly ſubject to fear; he told him intrepidly, that 
he very much approved lis virtue, but diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him not to addict 
himſelf ro ſo bad a cuſtom, without which he faid he might fight as bravely as Achilles did. 
Indeed be was charmed with this diſcourſe; he told the gentleman he would willingly have 

many miles to have met a man of his generous way of thinking; that if he pleaſed 

to fit down, he ſhould be greatly delighted to commune with him: for tho? he was a cler- 
gyman, he would himſelf be ready, it thereto called, to lay down his lite for his country. 

Tus gentleman fat down, and Adams by him; and then the latter began, as in the fol- 
lowing er, a diſcourſe which we have placed by itſelf, as it is not only the moſt curious. 
in this, but perhaps in any other book. | 


C H A F. VIII. 4 
A notable diſſertation by Mr. Abraham Ns wherein that gentleman appears-in a political 


Do affure you, Sir, ſays he taking the leman by the hand, I am heartily glad 
© | to meet with a man of your kidney: for tho” | am. a poor parſon, I will be bold 
« toſay, Iam an honeſt man, and would not do an il] thing to be made a biſhop :- nay, 
tho it hath not fallen in my way to offer ſo noble a ſacrifice, I have not been without op- 
« portunities of ſuffering for the ſake of my conſcience, I thank heaven for them; for | 
© have had relations, tho* I ſay it, who made ſome figure in the world; particularly a ne- 
« phew, e refed alderman of a tion. 9 lad, 
* and was under my care when a boy, and I believe would do what I bade him to his dying 
© day. Indeed, it looks like extreme vanity in me, to affect being a man of ſuch conſe- 
© quence, as to have ſo great an intereſt in an alderman; but others have thought ſo too, as 
« manifeſtly appeared by the rector, whoſe eurate I formerly was, ſending for me on the 
approach of an election, and telling me, if I expeRed to continue in his cure, that I muſt 
« bring my nephew to vote for one colonel Courtly, a gentleman whom 1 had never heard 
« tidings of till that inſtant. 1 told the rector, I had no power over my nephew's vote, 
(God forgive me for ſuch prevarication?) that I ſuppoſed he would give it according to his 
« conſcience; that I would by no means endeavour to influence him to give it otherwiſe. He 
< told me, it was in vain to equivocate : that he knew I had already ſpoke to him in favour 
« of eſquire Fickle my neighbour ; and indeed it was true I had: for it was at a ſeaſon when 
the church was in danger, and when all good men expected they knew not what would 
happen to us all. I then anſwered boldly, If he thought 1 had given my promiſe, he af- 
« fronted me, in propoling any breach of it. wv apt ra wee I perſevered, and fo 
did my nephew, in the eſquire's imereſt, who was choſe — 2 
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* ſol loſt my curacy. Well, Sir, but do yau think the eſquire ever mentioned a word of 
the church ? Ne verbum guidem, at ita dicam ; within two years he got a place, and hatl: 
ever ſince lived in London; where I have been informed, (but God forbid I ſhould be- 
* lieve that) that he never ſo much as goeth to church. I remained, Sir, a conſiderable time 
without any cure, and lived a full month on one funeral ſermon, which I preached on the 
* indiſpoſition of a clergyman ; but this bye-the-bye. At laſt, when Mr. Fickle got his 
8 ers colonel Courtley ſtood again; and who ſhould make iatereſt for him, but Mr. 

ickle himſelf ? that very identical Mr. Fickle, who had formerly told me, the colonel 
* was an enemy to both the church and ſtate, had the confidence to ſollicit my nephew for 
him; and the colonel himſelf offered me to make me chaplain to his regiment, which J 
* refuſed in favour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who told us he would facrifice every thing to his 
country; and I believe he would, except his hunting, which he ſtuck ſo cloſe to, that in 
* five years together he went but twice up to parliament ; and one of thoſe times, I have 
been told, never was within ſight of the houfe. However, he was a worthy man, and 
the belt friend I ever had: for by his intereſt wich a biſhop, he got me replaced into my 
— each, and gave me eight Hunan his own pocket to buy me a gown and caſſock, and 
* furniſh my houſe. He had our intereſt while he lived, which was not many years. On 
his death I had freſh applications made to me; for all the world knew the intereſt I had 
* with my good nephew, who now was a leading man in the corporation; and Sir Thomas 
* Booby buying the eſtate which had been Sir Oliver's, propoſed himſelf a candidate. He 
© was then a young gentleman juſt come from his travels; and it did me good to hear him 
* diſcourſe on affairs, which, for my part, I knew nothing of, If I had been maſter of a 
© thouſand votes, he ſhould have had them all. I engaged my nephew in his intereſt; and 
he was elected, and a very fine parliament-man he was. They tell me he made ſpeeches 
* of an hour Jong ; and I have been told very fine ones: but he could never perſuade the 
* patliament to be of his opinion. Nan amnia poſſumus omnes. He promiſed me a living, 
poor man; and I believe I ſhould have had it, but an accident happened; which was, 
© that my lady had promiſed it before, unknown ro him. This indeed I never heard till 
* afterwards: for my nephew, who died about a month before the incumbent, always told 
me I might be aſſured of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor man, had always ſo 
much buſineſs, that he never could find leiſure to ſee me. I believe it was partly my lady's 
© fault too ; who did not think my dreſs good enough for the gentry at her table. How- 
© eyer, I muſt do him the juſtice. to ſay, he never was ungratefulz and 1 have always 
© found his kitchen, and his cellar too, open to me; many a time after ſervice on a Sun- 
* day, for I preach at four churches, have I recruited my ſpirits with a glaſs of his ale. 
Since my nephew's death, the corporation is in other hands; and I am not a man of that 
* conſequence I was formerly. I have now no longer any talents to lay out in the ſervice 
* of my country; and to whom nothing is given, of him can nothing be required. How- 
© ever, on all proper ſeaſons, ſuch as the approach of an election, I throw a ſuitable daſh or 
two into my ſermons ; which I have the pleaſure to hear is not diſagreeable to Sir Tho- 
mas, and the other honeſt gentlemen my neighbours, who have all promiſed me theſe 
© five years, to procure an ordination for a ſon of mine, who is now near thirty, hath an 
* inhmte ſtock of learning, and is, I thank heaven, of an unexceptionable life; tho', as he 
as never at an univerhity, the biſhop refuſes to ordain him. Too much care cannot in- 

deed be taken in n ſacred office; tho' I hope he will never act fo as to 
* be a diſgrace to any order: but will ſerve his God and his country to the utmoſt of his 
* power, 48 I have endeavoured to do before him; nay, and will lay down his life when- 
ever called to that purpoſe. I am ſure I have educated him in thoſe principles; fo that I 
* have acquitted my duty, and ſhall have RE to anſwer for on that account : but 1 do 
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* be of as much conſequence in a public light, as his father once was; I can anſwer for him, 
he will uſe his talents as honeſtly as I have done,” | | 


wet „ > She 2 vie ks 
In which the gentleman diſeants on bravery and heroic virtue, till an wnlucky accident puts an 
end to the diſcourſe. . | 


bl Beek gentleman highly commended Mr, Adams for his good reſolutions, and told 
him, he hoped his ſon would tread in his ſteps;' adding, that if he would nor 
© die for his country, he would not be worthy to live in it. l'd make no more of ſhooting 
a man that would not die for his country, than * 8 
« Sir” ſaid he, I have diſinherited a nephew who is in the army; becauſe he would not ex- 
change his commiſſion, and go to the Weſt- Indies. I believe the raſcal is a coward, tho? he 
pretends to be in love forſooth. I would have all ſuch fellows hanged, Sir; I would have 
them hanged.” Adams anſwered, that would be too ſevere : that men did not make them- 
ſelves ; and if fear had too much aſcendance in the mind, the man was rather to be pitied 
than abhorred : that reaſon and time might teach him to ſubdue it. He ſaid;a man might 
be a coward at one time, and brave at another. Homer,” ſays he, who fo well underſtood 
and copied nature, hath taught us this leſſon; for Paris fights, and Hector runs away: 
nay, we have a mighty inſtance of this in the hiſtory of later ages, no longer ago than 
the 705th year of Rome, when the great Pompey, who had won ſo many battles, and 
been honoured with ſo many triumphs, and of whoſe valour ſeveral authors, eſpecially Ci- 
cero and Paterculus, have formed ſuch elogiums;, this very Pompey left the battle of 
Pharſalia before he had loſt it, and retreated to his tent, where he ſat like the moſt puſilla- 
nimous raſcal in a fit of deſpair, and yielded a victory, which was to determine the empire 
of the world to Cæſar. I am not much travelled in the hiſtory of modern times, that is to ſay, 
© theſe laſt thouſand years: but thoſe who are, can, I make no queſtion, furniſh. you with 
parallel inſtances.” He concluded therefore, that had he taken any ſuch haſty reſolutions 
againſt his nephew, he hoped he would conſider better, and retract them. The gentleman 
anſwered with great warmth, and talked much of courage and his wary till perceiving it 
grew late, he aſked Adams, * what plate he intended for that night?“ He told him, he 
* waited there for the ſtage-coach.” * The ſtage coach! Sir,” ſaid the gentleman, * they 
are all paſt by long ago. Nou may ſec the laſt yourſelf almoſt three miles before us.“? 
-© proteſt and ſo they are,” cries Adams, * then I muſt' make haſte and follow them.* The 
gentleman told him, he would hardly be able to overtake them; and that if he did nut 
7 know his way, he would be in danger of loſing himſelf on the downs; for it would be 
< preſently dark; and he might ramble about all night, and perhaps find himſelf farther 
from his journey's end in the morning than he was now. He adviſed” him therefore to 
© accompany him to his houſe, which was very little out of his way, aſſuring him, that he 
© would find ſome country fellow in his pariſh, who would conduct him for ſixpence to the 
© city where he was going.* Adams accepted this propoſal, and on they travelled, the gentle- 
man renewing his diſcourſe on courage, and the infamy of not being ready at all times to ſa- 
*crifice our lives to our country. Night overtook them much about the fame time as they ar- 
Tived near ſome buſhes: whence, on a ſudden, they heard the moſt violent ſhrieksimaginablc 
in a female voice. Adams offered to ſnatch the gun out of his companion*s hand. * What 
© are you doing? ſaid he. Doing! ſays Adams, I am 'haſtening to the aſſiſtance oi 
the poor creature whom ſome villains are murdering.“ Tou are not mad enough, I 
hope,“ ſays the gentleman trembling: Do you conſider this gun is only charged _ 
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* ſhot, and that the robbers are moſt probably furniſhed with piſtols loaded with bullets ? 
This is no buſineſs of ours; let us make as much haſte as poſſible out of the way, or we 
may fall into their hands ourſelves.” The ſhrieks now increaſing, Adams made no an- 
ſwer, but ſnapt his fingers, and brandiſhing his crabſtick, made directly to the place whence 
the voice iſſued; and the man of courage made as much expedition towards his own home, 
- whither he (eſcaped in a very ſhort time without once looking behind him: where we will 
leave him, to contemplate his n bravery, and to cenſure the want of it in others; and re- 
turn to the good Adams, who, on coming up to the place whence the noiſe proceeded, 
found a woman ſtruggling with a man, who had thrown her on the ground, and had almoſt 
overpowered her. The great abilities of Mr. Adams were not neceſſary to have formed a 
right judgment of this affair on the firſt fight. He did not therefore want the entreaties of 
the poor wretch to aſſiſt her; but lifting up his crabſtick, he immediately levelled a blow at 
that part of the raviſher's head, where, according to the opinion of the ancients, the brains 
of ſome perſons are depoſited, and which he had undoubtedly let forth, had not nature, 
(who, as wiſe men have obſerved, equips all creatures with what is moſt expedient for them) 
taken a provident care, (as ſhe always doth with thoſe ſhe intends for encounters) to make 
this part of the head three times as thick as thoſe of ordinary men, who are deſigned to ex- 
erciſe talents which are vulgarly called rational, and for whom as brains are neceſſary, ſhe is 
obliged to leave ſome room for them in the cavity of the ſkull: whereas, thoſe ingredients 
being entirely uſeleſs to perſons of the heroic calling, ſhe hath an opportunity of thickening 
the bone, ſo as to male it leſs ſubject to any impreſſion, or liable to be cracked or broken; 
and indeed, in ſome who are predeſtined to the command of armies and empires, ſhe is ſup- 
paſed ſometimes to make that part perfectly ſolid, | | 

As a game-cock, when engaged in amorous toying with a hen, if perchance he eſpies an- 
other cock at hand, immediately quits his female, and oppoſes himſelt to his rival; ſo did 
the raviſher, on the information of the crabſtick, immediately leap from the woman, and 
haſten to aſſail the man. He had no weapons but what nature had furniſhed him with. 
However, he clenched his fiſt, and preſently darted it at that part of Adam's breaſt where 
the heart is lodged. Adams ſtaggered at the violence of the blow, when, throwing away 
his ſtaff, he likewiſe clenched that fiſt which we have before commemorated, and would have 
diſcharged it full in the breaſt of his antagoniſt, had he not dextrouſly caught it with his lefr 
hand, at the ſame time darting his head, (which ſome modern heroes, of the lower claſs, 
uſe, like the battering-ram of the ancients, for a weapon of offence ; another reaſon to ad- 
mire the cunningneſs of nature, in compoſing it of thoſe impenetrable materials) daſhing his 
head, I ſay, into the ſtomach of Adams, he tumbled him on his back, and not having any 
regard to the laws of heroiſm, which would have reſtrained him from any farther attack on 
his enemy till he was again on his legs, he threw himſelf upon him, and laying hold on the 
ground with his left hand, he with his right belaboured the body of Adams 'till he was weary, 
and indeed, till he concluded (to uſe the language of fighting) that he had done his byſi- 
© neſs ;* or, in the language of poetry, that he had ſent him to the ſhades below;“ in 
plain Engliſn, that he was dead.” | | on” 
Bor Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear a drubbing as well as any boxing 
champion in the univerſe, lay {till only to watch his opportunity; and now perceiving his 
antagoniſt to pant with his labours, he exerted his utmoſt force at once, and with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs" that he overturned” him, and became his ſuperior 3 when fixing one of his knees in his 
breaſt, he cried out in an exulting voice, It is my turn now:“ and after a few” minutes 
conſtant application, he gave him ſo dextrous a blow juſt under his chin, that the fellow no 
longer retained any motion, and Adams began to fear he had ſtruck him once too often; for 
j * he" ſhould be concerned to have the blood of even the wicked upon 
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ADans got up, and called aloud to the young woman—* Be of good cheer, damſel, 
© ſaid he, you are no longer in danger of your raviſher, who, I am terribly afraid, lics 
dead at my feet; but God forgive me what I have done in defence of innocence.” The 
poor wretch, who had been ſome time in recovering ſtrength enough to riſe, and had after- 
wards, during the engagement, ſtood trembling, being diſabled by fear, even from running 
away, hearing her champion was victorious, came up to him, but not without apprehen- 
ſions, even of her deliverer ; which, however, ſhe was ſoon relieved from, by his courte- 
ous behaviour and gentle words. They were both ſtanding by the body, which lay motion- 
neſs on the ground, and which Adams wiſhed to fee ſtir much more than the woman did, 
when he earneſtly begged her to tell him, by what misfortune ſhe came, at ſuch a time 
of night, into ſo lonely a place ? She acquainted him, ſhe was travelling towards Lon- 
don, and had-accidentally met with the perſon from whom he had delivered her, who told 
her he was/likewiſe on his journey to the ſame place, and would keep her company: an 
© offer which, ſuſpecting no harm, ſhe had accepted; that he told her, they were at a ſmall 
«* diſtance from an inn where ſhe might take up her lodging that evening, and he would 
< ſhew her a nearer way to it than by following the road. That if ſhe had ſuſpected him, 
< (which ſhe did not, he ſpoke fo kindly to her,) being alone on theſe downs in the dark, 
< ſhe had no human means to avoid him; that therefore ſhe put her whole truſt in provi- 
* dence, and walk*d on, expecting every moment to arrive at che inn; when, on a ſudden, 
being come to thoſe buſhes, he deſired her to ſtop, and after ſome rude kiſſes, which ſhe 
* reliſted, and ſome entreaties, which ſhe rejected, he laid violent hands on her, and was at- 

< tempting to execute his wicked will, when, ſhe thanked G, he timely came up and pre- 
« vented him.“ Adams encouraged her for ſay ing ſhe had put her whole cruſt in providence, 
and told her, he doubted not but providence hed Gre him to her. deliverance, as a reward 
for that truſt. He wiſhed indeed he had not deprived the wicked . wretch of life, but 
s wilt be done ſaid, he hoped the goodneſs of his intention would excuſe him in 
the next world, and he truſted in her evidence to acquit him in this.“ He was then 
ſilent, and began to conſider with himſelf, whether it would be properer to make his eſ- 
2 or to deliver himſelf into the hands of juſtice; which meditation ended, as the reader 


ſe in the next chapter. 


e. e 
Srving an account of the frage cataſtrophe of the preceding adventure, which drew poor Adam; 
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E filenceof Adams, added to the darkneſs of the night and lonelineſs of the place, ſtruck 
dreadful apprehenſions into the poor woman's mind: She to fear as great an enemy 
in her deliverer, as he had delivered her from; and as ſhe had not light enough to diſcover the age 
of Adams, and the benevolence viſible in his countenance, ſhe ſuſpected he had uſed her as ſome 
very honeſt men have uſed their country; and hæd reſcued her out of the hands of one rifler, in 
order to rifle her himſelf, Such were the ſuſpicions ſhe drew from his ſilence: but indeed 
they were ill-grounded. He ſtood over his vanquiſhed enemy, wiſely weighing in his mind 
the objections which might be made to either of the two methods of proceeding mentioned 
in the laſt chapter, his judgment ſometimes inclining to the one, and ſometimes to the other; 
for back-fremed wp him © eq equally 
would have ended his days, at leaſt two gr three of them, on that very ſpot, before he had 
taken any reſolution: At he lifted up his eyes, and ſpied a light at a diſtance, to which 
he inſtantly addreſſed himſelf with Heus tu, Traveller, beus tu! He preſently heard ſeveral 
VOICES, 
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voices, and . the light approaching toward him. The perſons who attended the 

light began to laugh, others to ſing, and others to hollow, at which the woman teſti- 

fied ſome fear, (for ſhe had concealed her ſuſpicions of the parſon himſelf,) but Adams ſaid, 

© Be of good cheer, damſel, and repoſe thy truſt in the ſame providence, which hath hi- 7 
© therto protected thee, and never will forſake the innocent.” Theſe people who now ap- 

proached were no other, reader, than a ſet of young fellows, who came to theſe buſhes in 

purſuit of a diverſion which they call Bird-batting. This, if thou art ignorant of it (as per- 

haps if thou haſt never travelled beyond Kenſington, Iflington, Hackney, or the Borough, 

thou mayſt be) I will inform thee, is performed by holding a large clap-net before a lanthorn, 

and at the ſame time beating the buſhes: for the birds, when they are diſturbed from thcir 

places of reſt, or rooſt, immediately make to the light, and ſo are inticed within the net. 

Adams immediately told them what happened, and deſired them, to hold the lanthorn to 

the face of the man on the ground, for he feared he had ſmote him fatally.” But indeed 

his fears were frivolous ; for the fellow, tho' he had been ſtunned by the laſt blow he received, 

had long ſince recovered his ſenſes, and finding himſelf quit of Adams,, had liſtened atten- 

tively to the diſcourſe between him and the young woman; for whoſe departure he had pa- 

tiently waited, that he might likewiſe withdraw himſelf, having no longer hopes of ſucceed- 

ing in his deſires, which were moreover almoſt as well cooled by Mr. Adams, as they could 

have been by the young woman herſelf, had he obtained his utmoſt wiſh. This fellow, who 

had a readineſs at improving any accident, thought he might now play a better part than that 

of a dead man:; and accordingly, the moment the candle was held to his face, he leapt up, 

and laying hold on Adams, cried out, No, villain, 1 am not dead, though you and your 

« wicked whore might well think me ſo, after the barbarous cruelties you have exerciſed on 

© me. Gentlemen, ſaid he, you are luckily come to the aſſiſtance of a poor traveller, who 

© wauld otherwiſe have been robbed and murdered by this vile man and woman, who led me 

« hither out of my way from the high-road, and both falling on me have uſed me as you ſee.” 

Adams was going to anſwer, when one of the young fellows cry'd, d—n them, let's car- 

© ry them both before the juſtice.” The poor woman began to tremble, and Adams lifted 

up his voice, but in vain. Three or four of them laid hands on him, and one holding the 

lanthorn to his face, they all agreed, he had the moſt villainous countenance they ever be- 

« held ;” and an attorney's clerk who was of the company declared, he was ſure he had 

« remembred him at the bar. As to the woman, her hair was diſhevelled in the ſtruggle, . 

and her noſe had bled, ſo that could not perceive whether ſhe was handſome or ugly: 

but they ſaid her fright plainly diſcovered her guilt. And ſearching her pockets, as they 

did thoſe of Adams for money, which the fellow ſaid he had loſt, they found in her pocket 
a purſe with ſome gold in it, which abundantly convinced them, eſpecially as the fellow of- 
fered to ſwear to it. Mr. Adams was found to have no more than one halfpenny about him. 
This the clerk ſaid, * was a great preſumption that he was an old offender, by cunningly 
* giving all the booty to the woman.“ To which all the reſt readily aſſented. 

Tuis accident promiſing them better ſport, than what they had 3 they quitted 
their intention of catching birds, and unanimouſly reſolved to proceed to the juſtice with the 
offenders. Being informed what a deſperate fellow Adams was, they tied his hands behind 
him ; and having hid their nets among the buſhes, and the lanthorn being carried before them, 
they placed the two priſoners in their front, and then began their march : Adams not only 
ſubmitting patiently to his own fate, but comforting and encouraging his companion under 
her ſufferings. 

Wamser they were on their way, the clerk informed the reſt, that this adventure would 
a very beneficial one: for that they would be all entitled to theit proportions of Bol. 
ew ing the robbers. This occaſioned a contention concerning the parts which they 
— wcnroper eng one inſiſting, he ought to have the greateſt ſhare ; for he 
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had firſt laid his hands on Adams; another claiming a ſuperior part, for having firſt held the 
lanthorn to the man's face on the ground, by which, he ſaid,” © the whole was diſcover'd.? 
The clerk claimed four fifths of the reward, for having propoſed to ſearch the priſoners, 
and likewiſe the carrying them before the juſtice : he ſaid indeed, * in ſtrift juſtice : he oughr 
to have the Whole.“ Theſe claims, however, they at laſt conſented to refer to a future 
deciſion, but ſeem'd all to agree that the clerk was entitled to a moiety. They then debated 
what money ſhould be allotted to the young fellow, who had been employed only in holding 
the nets. He very modeſtly ſaid, That he did not apprehend any large proportion would 


fall to his ſhare 3 but hoped they would allow him ſomething : he deſired them to conſi- 


der, that they had aſſigned their nets to his care, which prevented him from being as for- 
ward as any in laying hold of the robbers, (for ſo theſe innocent people were called; ) that 
© if he had not occupied the nets, ſome other muſt : concluding however, that he ſhould be 
* contented with the ſmalleſt ſhare imaginable, and ſhould think that rather their bounty 
than his merit. But they were all unanimous in excluding him from any part whatever, 
the clerk particularly ſwearing, if they gave him a ſhilling, they might do what they 
© pleaſed with the reſt z for he would not concern himſelf with the affair. This contention 
was ſo hot, and ſo totally engaged the attention of all the parties, that a dextrous nimble 
thief, had he been in Mr. Adams's ſituation, would have taken care to have 2 the juſtice 
no trouble that evening. Indeed it required not the art of a Shepherd to eſcape, eſpecially 
as the darkneſs of the night would have ſo much befriended him: but Adams truſted ra- 
ther to his innocence than his heels, and without thinking of flight, which was eaſy, or re- 
ſiſtance (which was impoſſible, as there were fix luſty young fellows, beſides the villain him. 


ſelf, preſent) he walked with perfect reſignation the way they thought proper to conduct 


him, | | | of 
_ Apans frequently vented himſelf in ejaculations during their journey; at laſt poor Joſeph 


Andrews occurring to his mind, he could not refrain ſighing forth his name, which bei 


heard by his companion in affliction, ſhe cried, with ſome vehemence, Sure I ſhould know 


that voice; you cannot certainly, Sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams? Indeed damſel,' 


ſays he, that is my name; there is ſomething alſo in your voice, which perſuades me l 


have heard it before.“ La, Sir, ſays ſhe, don't you remember poor Fanny? How 


Fanny! anſwered Adams, indeed I very well remember you; what can have brought 
you hither? * © I have told you, Sir,“ replied ſne, I was travelling towards London; 


but I thought you mentioned Joſeph Andrews, pray what is become of him ?* I left him, 


Child, this afternoon,” ſaid Adams, in the ſtage coach, in his way towards our pariſh, 


-* whither he is going to ſee you.“ To ſee me! La, Sir,“ anſwered Fanny, ſure you 
jeer me; what ſhould he be going to ſee me for? Can you aſk that ?* replied Adams. 


I hope Fanny you are not inconſtant; I aſſure you he deſerves much better of you. 
La! Mr. Adams,“ ſaid ſhe, what is Mr. Joſeph to me? I am ſure I never had any thing 
© to ſay to him, but as one fellow-ſervant might to another.“ * I am ſorry to hear this,” 
ſaid Adams; a virtuous paſſion for a young man, is what no woman need be aſhamed ot. 
Lou either do not tell me truth, or you are falſe to a very worthy man.“ Adams then told 
her what had happened at the inn, to which ſhe liſtened very attentively ; and a ſigh often 
eſcaped from her, notwithſtanding her utmoſt endeavours to the contrary, nor could ſhe pre- 
vent herſelf from aſking a thouſand queſtions, which would have aſſured any one but Adams, 
who never ſaw farther into people than they deſired to let him, of the truth of a paſſion 


| ſhe endeavoured to conceal. Indeed the fact was, that this poor girl having heard of Jo- 
ſeph's misfortune by ſome of the ſervants belonging to the coach, which we have formerly 
mentioned to have ſtopt at the inn while the poor youth was confined to his bed, that inſtant 


abandoned the cow ſhe was milking, and taking with her a little bundle of clothes under her 


arm, and all the money ſhe was worth in her own purſe, without conſulting any one, im- 


mediately 
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mediately ſet forward, in purſuit of one, whom, notwithſtanding her ſhyneſs to the parſon? 
ſhe loved with inexpreſſible violence, though with the pureſt and moſt delicate paſſion 
This ſhyneſs therefore, as we truſt it will recommend her character to all our female readers» 
and not greatly ſurprize ſuch of our males as are well acquainted with the younger part of 
the other ſex, we ſhall not give ourſclves any trouble to vindicate. g 


„„ 
What happened to them while before the juſtice, A chapter very full of learning. 


T HE IR fellow-travellers were ſo engaged in the hot diſpute concerning the diviſion 
of the reward for apprehending theſe innocent people, that they attended very little 
to their diſcourſe. They were now arrived at the juſtice's houſe, and had ſent one of his 
ſervants in to acquaint his worſhip, that they had taken two robbers, and brought them be- 
fore him. The juſtice, who was juſt returned from a fox-chaſe, and had not yet finiſhed 
his dinner, ordered them to carry the priſoners into the ſtable, whither they were attended by 
all the ſervants in the houſe, and all the people in the neighbourhood, who flocked together 
to ſee them with as much curiaſity as if there was ſomething uncommon to be ſeen, or that 
a rogue did not look like other peopl. | 

Tax juſtice now being in the height of his mirth and his cups, bethought himſelf of the 
priſoners ; and telling his company he believed they ſhould have good ſport in their exami- 
nation, he ordered them into his preſence. They had no ſooner entered the room, than he 
began to revile them, ſaying, that robberies on the highway were now grown ſo frequen', 
that people could not ſleep ſafely in their beds, and aſſured them they both ſhould be made 
examples of at the enſuing affizes.” After he had gone on ſome time in this manner, he 
was reminded by his clerk, © that it would be proper to take the depoſitions of the witneſſes 
* againſt them.” Which he bid him do, and he would light his pipe in the mean time, 
Whilſt the clerk was employed in writing down the depoſition of the fellow who had pre- 
tended to be robbed, the juſtice employed himſelf in cracking jeſts on poor Fanny, in which 
he was ſeconded by all the company at table. One aſked, whether ſhe was to be indicted 
for a highwayman?* Another whiſpered in her car, if ſhe had not provided herſelf a 
« great belly, he was at her ſervice.” A third ſaid, he warranted ſhe was a relation of 
© Turpin.” To which one of the company, a great wit, ſhaking his head, and then his 
ſides, anſwered, he believed ſhe was nearer related to Turpis.;? at which there was an 
univerſal laugh. They were proceeding thus with the poor girl, when ſomebody ſmoking 
the caſſock peeping forth from under the great coat of Adams, cried out, What have we 
© here, a parſon? © How, ſirrah,“ ſays the juſtice, do you go robbing in the dreſs of a 
* clergyman ? let me tell you, your habit will not entitle you to the benefit of the clergy,” 
© Yes, faid the witty fellow, he will have one benefit of clergy, he will be exalted above 
© the heads of the people; at which there was a ſecond laugh. And now the witty ſpark, 
ſeeing his jokes take, began to riſe in ſpirits ; and turning to Adams, challenged him to cap. 
yerſes, and provoking him by giving the firſt blow, he repeated, | | 


Molle meum levibus cord eft vilebile telis. 


Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable contempt, told him, he deſerved ſcourg- 
ing for his pronunciation. The witty fellow anſwered, © What do you deſerve, doctor, 
© for not being able to anſwer the firſt time? Why I'll give one you blockheal——wit3 
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Si licet, ut fulvum ſpectatur in ignibus haurum. 
Wear can'ſt not with an M neither? Thou art a pretty fellow for a parſon—, Why 
did'ſt not ſteal ſome of the-parſon's Latin as well as his gown? Another at the table then 
anſwered, if he had, you would have been too hard for him I remember you at the co]. 
lege a very devil at this ſport ; I have ſcen you catch a freſh man: for no body that knew 
« you, would engage with you.” * I have forgot thoſe things now, cried the wit. I be. 
* lieve I could have done pretty well formerly.—Let's ſee, what did I end with—an Ma- 
© gain—ay 


Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


1 could have done it once. Ah! Evil betide you, and ſo you can now,“ ſaid the other, 
nobody in this country will undertake you.“ Adams could hold no longer; Friend,” 
ſaid he, I have a boy not above eight years old, who would inſtruct thee, that the laſt verſe 
runs thus: | 4 


Ut ſunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


'n hold thee a guinea of that,“ ſaid the wit, throwing the money on the table.—* And 
* I'll go your halves,” cries the other. Done,” anſwered Adams; but upon applying to 
his pocket, he was forced to retract, and own he had no money about him; which ſet them 
all a laughing, and confirmed the triumph of his adverſary, which was not moderate, any 
more than the approbation he met with from the whole company, who told Adams he muſt 
go a little longer to ſchool; before he attempted to attack that gentleman in Latin. 

Tux clerk having finiſhed the depoſitions, as well of the fellow himſelf, as of thoſe who 
apprehended the priſoners, delivered them to the juſtice ; who having ſworn the ſeveral wit- 
neſſes, without reading a ſyllable, ordered his clerk to make the mittimus. 

Apams then ſaid, * he hoped he ſhould not be condemned unheard.” *© No, no,“ cries 
the juſtice, * you will be aſked what you have to ſay for yourſelf, when you come on your 
« trial: we are not trying you now; I ſhall only commit you to goal: if you can prove your 
< innocence at Size, you will be found Ignoramus, and ſo no harm done.” * Is:it no pu- 

© nifſhment, Sir, for an innocent man to lie ſeveral months in goal ?* cries Adams: I 
© you would at leaſt hear me before you ſign the mittimus.” What ſignifies all you can 
« ſay ? ſays the juſtice, is it not here in black and white againſt you? I muſt tell you, 
you are a very impertinent fellow, to take up ſo much of my time.— So make haſte with 
* his mittimus.“ 

Tux clerk now acquainted the juſtice, that among other ſuſpicious things, as a pen- 
knife, &c. found in Adams's pocket, they had diſcovered a book written, as he apprehend- 
ed, in cyphers: for no one could read a word in it. Ay,” ſays the juſtice, the fellow 
may be more than a common robber, he may be in a plot againſt the government Pro- 
« duce the book.” Upon which the poor manuſcript of Æſchylus, which Adams had tran- 

- ſcribed with his own hand, was brought forth; and the juſtice. looking at it ſhook his head, 
and turning to the priſoner aſked the meaning of thoſe cyphers. Cyphers!* anſwered 
Adams, it is a manuſcript of ZEſchylus.” Who? who? ſaid the juſtice, Adams re- 


peated, 3 5 61 © That is an outlandiſh name, cried the cler. A fictitious 


name rather, 


believe, ſaid the juſtice.” One of the company declared it looked very 


much like Greek, © Greek ? ſaid the juſtice, * why 'tis all writing. © No,, ſays the o- 
ther, I don't poſitively ſay it is ſo: for it is a very long time ſince I have ſeen any — 
* « There's 
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There's one,* ſays he, turning to the parſon of the pariſh, who was preſent, © will tell 
dus immediately.” The parſon taking up the book, and putting on his ſpectacles and gra- 
vity together, muttered ſome words to himſelf, and then pronounced aloud—* Ay indeed 
it is a Greek manuſcript, a very fine piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but it was ſtolen 
from the ſame clergyman from whom the rogue took the catſock.” What did the raſcal 
mean by his Eſchylus?” ſays the juſtice. * Pooh l' anſwered the doctor, with a contem- 
* ptuous grin, do you think that fellow knows any thing of this book ? Eſchyius ! ho! ho! 
a | fee now what it is—A manuſcript of one of the fathers. 1 know a nobleman who would 
* give a great deal of money for ſuch a piece of antiquity.—Ay, ay, queſtion -and anſwer. 
+ The beginning is the catechiſm in Greek. Ay,—Ay,— Pellaki 10. — What's your name?” 
Ay, what's your name?” fays the juſtice to Adams, who anſwered, Ir is Eſchylus, 
and I will maintain it. O it is,“ ſays the juſtice, make Mr. Eſchylus his mittimus. L 
will teach you to banter me with a falſe name.” 

On x of the company having looked ſtedfaſtly at Adams, aſked him, if he did not know 
lady Booby? Upon which Adams preſently calling him to mind, anſwered in a rapture, 
O ſquire, are you there? I believe you will inform his worſhip I am innocent.* * I can 
indeed ſay,” replied the ſquire, that I am very much ſurprized to ſee you in this ſitua- 
tion ;“ and then addreſſing himſelf to the juſtice, he ſaid, * Sir, I aſſure you Mr. Adams 
is a clergyman as he appears, and a gentleman of a very good character. I wiſh you 
would enquire a little farther into this affair; for I am convinced of his innocence.” © Nay,” 
ſays the juſtice, if he is a gentleman, and you are ſure he is innocent, I don't deſire to 
* commit him, not I; 1 will commit the woman by herſelf, and take your bail for the 
« gentleman; look into the book, clerk, and ſee how it is to take bail; come—and make 
the mittimus for the woman as faſt as you can.“ Sir, cries Adams, I aſſure you ſhe 
is as innocent as myſelf.” Perhaps, ſaid the ſquire, there may me miſtake ; pray 
let us hear Mr. Adams's relation.“ With all my heart,” anſwered theJaſtice, © and give 
© the gentleman a glaſs to whet his whiſtle before he begins. I know how to behave my- 
« ſelf to gentlemen as well as another. No body can ſay I have committed a gentleman, 
« ſince I have been in the commiſſion.” Adams then began the narrative, in which, though 
he was very prolix, he was uninterrupted, unleſs by ſeveral hums and ha's of the juſtice, 
and his deſire to repeat thoſe parts which ſeemed to him moſt material. When he had 
finiſhed, the juſtice, who, on what the ſquire had ſaid, believed every ſyllable of his ſtory 
on his bare affirmation, notwithſtanding the depoſitions on oath to the contrary, began to 
let looſe ſeveral rogues and raſcals againſt the witneſs, whom he ordered to ſtand forth, but 
in vain : the ſaid witneſs, long fince finding what turn matters were like to take, had pri- 
vily withdrawn, without attending the iſſue. The juſtice now flew into a violent paſſion, 
and was hardly prevailed with not to commit the innocent fellows, who had been impoſed 
on as well as himſelf, He ſwore, *© they had beſt find out the fellow who was guilty of 
* perjury, and bring him before him within two days, or he would bind them all over to 
their good behaviour.“ They all promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours to that purpoſe, 
and were diſmiſſed. Then the juſtice inſiſted, that Mr. Adams ſhould fit down and take a . 

laſs with him; and the parſon of the pariſh delivered him back the manuſcript without 
— a word; nor would Adams, who plainly diſcerned his ignorance, expole it. As for 
Fanny, ſhe was, at her own requeſt, recommended to the care of a maid- ſervant of the 
houſe, who helped her to new dreſs, and clean herſelf. | 

Tun company in the parlour had not been long ſeated, before they were alarmed with a 
horrible uproar from without, where the perſons who had apprehended Adams and Fanny, 
had been regaling, according to the cuſtom of the houſe, with the juſtice's ſtrong beer. 
Theſe were all fallen together by the ears, and were cuſting each other without any mercy, 
The juſtice himſelf ſallied out, and with rr of bis preſence ſoon put an end to 0. 
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On his return into the parlour, he reported, That the occaſion of the quarrel, was no 
© other than a diſpute, to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the greater ſhare of the 
reward for apprehending him had belonged.” All the company laughed at this, except 


Adams, who, taking his pipe from his mouth, fetched a deep groan, and faid, he was 


concerned to ſee fo litigious a temper in men. That he remembered a ſtory ſomething like 
it in one of the pariſhes where his cure lay: There was, continued he, © a competition 
between three young fellows for the place of the clerk, which I diſpoſed of, to the beſt 
* of my abilities, according to merit : that is, I gave it to him who had the happieſt knack 
* at ſetting a pfalm. The clerk was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his place, than a contention 
began between the two diſappointed candidates concerning their excellence, each contend- 
ing, on whom, had they two been the only competitors, my election would have fallen. 
© This diſpute frequently diſturbed the congregation, and introduced a difcord into the 
e pſalmody, till 1 was forced to ſilence them both. But alas, the litigious ſpirit could not 
be ſtifled ; and being no longer able to vent itſelf in ſinging, it now broke forth in fight- 
* ing. It produced many battles, (for they were very near a match ;) and, I believe, would 
© have ended fatally, had not the death of the clerk given me an opportunity to promote 
© one of them to his place; which preſently put an end to the * and entirely recon- 
© ciled the contending parties. Adams then proceeded to make fome philoſophical obſer- 
vations on the folly of growing warm in diſputes, in which neither party is intereſted. He 
then applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſmoaking ; and a long ſilence enſued, which was at lengch 
broke by the juſtice; who began to ſing forth his own praiſes, and to value himſelf exceed- 
ingly on his nice diſcernment in the cauſe which had lately been before him. He was quickly 
interrupted by Mr. Adams, between whom and his worſhip a diſpute now aroſe, whether he 
ought not, in ſtrictneſs of law, to have committed him, the ſaid Adams; in which the lat- 
ter maintained he ought to have been committed, and the juſtice as vehemently held he 
ought not. This had moſt probably produced a quarrel, - (for both were very violent and 
pofrtive in their opinions) had not Fanny accidentally heard, that a young fellow was going 
from the juſtice's houſe to the very inn where the ſtage-coach, in which Joſeph was, put up. 
Upon this news, ſhe immediately ſent for the parſon out of the parlour. Adams, when he 
found her refolute to go, (tho? ſhe would not own the reaſon, but pretended ſhe could not 
bear to ſet the faces of thoſe who had ſuſpected her of ſuch a crime) was as fully determined 
to go with her; he accordingly took leave of the juſtice and company, and ſo ended a dii- 
—— which the law ſeemed ſhamefully to intend to ſet a magiſtrate and a divine together 
y the ears. W POOP 


1 


1 
A very delightful adventure, as well to the perſons concerned, as to the good - natured reader. 


DAMS, Fanny, and the guide, ſet out together, about one in the morning, the 
| A moon being then juſt riſen. They had not gone above a mile, before a moſt violent 
ftorm of rain obliged them to take ſhelter in an inn, or rather ale-houſe ; where Adams im- 
*mediately procured himſelf's good fire, a toaſt and ale, and a pipe, and began to ſmok: 
with great content, utterly forgetting every thing that haq happened. 8 
Faux v fat likewiſe down by the fire; but was much more impatient at the ſtorm. She 
preſently engaged the eyes of the hoſt, his wife, the maid of the houſe, and the young ic! 
low who was their guide; they all coneeived they had never ſeen any thing half ſo hand- 
ſome: and indeed, "reader, if thou art of an amorous hue, I adviſe you to ſkip over the 
next paragraph; which, te render dur hiſtory perfect, we are obliged to ſet down, . 
3 8 ; Ping, 
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hoping, that we may eſcape the fate of Pygmalion : for if it ſhould happen to us or to thee 
to be ſtruck with this picture, we ſhould be perhaps in as helpleſs a condition as Narciſſus 
and might ſay to ourſelves, quod petis eſt nuſquam. Or, if the fineſt features in it ſhould 
ſer lady s image before our eyes, we ſhould be ſtill in as bad ſituation, and might ſay 
to our deſires, Calum ipſum petimus ſtultitia. 

FANNY was now in the nineteenth year of her age; ſhe was tall, and delicately ſhaped ; 
but not one of thoſe ſlender young women, who ſeem rather intended to hang up in the 
hall of an anatomiſt, than for any other purpoſe. On the contrary ſhe was ſo plump, that 
ſhe ſeemed burſting through her tight ſtays, eſpecially in the part which confined her ſwell - 
ing breaſts. Nor did her hips want the aſſiſtance of a hoop to extend them. The exact 
ſhape of her arms denoted the form of thoſe limbs which ſhe concealed ; and though they 
were a little reddened by her labour; yet, if her ſleeve ſlipt above her elbow, or her hand- 
kerchief diſcovered any part of her neck, a whiteneſs appeared which the fineſt Italian paint 
would be unable to reach. Her hair was of a cheſnut brown, and nature had been extreme- 
ly laviſh to her of it, which ſhe had cut, and on Sundays uſed to curl down her neck in the 
modern faſhion, Her forehead was high, her eye-brows arched, and rather full than other- 
wiſe, Her eyes black and ſparkling; her noſe juſt inclining to the Roman; her lips red 
and moiſt, and her under-lip, according to the opinion of the ladics, too pouting. Her 
teeth were white, but not exactly even. The ſmall-pox had left one only mark on her chin, 
which was ſo large, it might have been miſtaken for a dimple, had not her left cheek pro- 
duced one fo near a neighbour to it, that the former ſerved only for a foil to the latter. Her 
complexion was fair, a little injured by the ſun, but overſpread with ſuch a bloom, that the 
fineſt ladies would have exchanged all their white for it: add to theſe a countenance, in 
which, though ſhe was extremely baſhful, a ſenſibility appeared almoſt incredible; and a 
ſweetneſs whenever ſhe ſmiled, beyond either imitation or deſcription. To conclude all, 
ſhe had a natural gentility, ſuperior to the acquiſition of art, and which ſurprized all who 
beheld her. | | 

Tunis lovely creature was fitting by the fire with Adams, when her attention was ſudden- 
ly engaged by a voice from an-inner room, which ſung the following ſong. 


The SONG. 


x 04 Z, Chloe, where muſt the ſwain ſtray, 
Who is by thy beauties undone, 
To waſh their remembrance away, 
To what diſtant Lethe muſt run? 
The wretch who is ſentenc' d 10 die, 


2 We 
May eſcape, and leave juſtice bebind; _ 
From bis country perbaps be may fly: ©» * 
But O can be fly from bis mind ! #4 , 
| O rapture ! untbougbt of before, e 
ee To be thus of Chloe poſſeſt ; | | 
_ 8 TY Nor ſhe, nor no iyrant's bard power, 
. Her image can tear from my breaſt. 
5 But felt not Narciſſus more joy, : h p 0 
__ . | With his eyes be beheld bis lov'd charms * 
. — CE Zet what be beheld, the fond bey 
eabae 111 +2 7 More eagerly wiſh'd in his arms. 
5 N . Hou 
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How can it thy dear image be, 
Which fills this my boſom with woe ? 
Can aught bear reſemblance to thee, 
Which grief and not joy can beſtow ? 
This counterfeit ſnatch from my heart, 
Ye pow'rs, tho" with torment I rave, 
Tho* mortal will prove the fell ſmart, 
I then ſhall find reft in my grave. 
Ab! fee the dear nymph & er the plain 
Come ſmiling and tripping along, 
- A thouſand * l Tos — ; 
| The graces around ber all throng. 
To meet ber ſoft Zephyrus flies, 
And wafts all the ſweets from the flew'rs ; 
Ab rogue! whilſt be kiſſes ber eyes, 
Mere ſweets from ber breath be devours. 


My ſoul, whilſt I gaze, is on fire, 
But ber looks were ſo tender and tind; 
My bope almoſt reach'd my defire, 
And left lame deſpair far behind.” 
Tranſported with madneſs I flew, 
Eo ER And eagerly ſei d on my bliſs ; 
Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, 
But balf ſhe refus'd my fond kiſs. 


Advances like theſe made me bold, 
I whiſper'd ber, Love, —were alone, 
\ | The reſt let immortals unfold, 

No language can tell but their own. 

Ab Chloe expiring, I cry'd, 
How long I thy cruelty bore ? 

Ab! * ſhe bluſhing reply'd, 
You ne er was ſo preſſing before. * 


Apans had been ruminating all this time on a paſſage in Eſchylus, without attending in 
the leaſt to the voice, tho? one of the moſt melodious that ever was heard; when caſting his 
es on Fanny, be cried out, Bleſs us, you look extremely pale.“ Pale! Mr. Adams, 
ſays ſue, O Jeſus! and fell backwards in her chair. Adams jumped up, flung his Eſchy- 
lus into the fire, and fell a roaring to the people of the houſe for help. He ſoon ſummon- 
ed every one into the room, and the ſongſter among the reſt: but, O reader, when this 


- nightingale, who was no other than Joſeph Andrews himſelf, ſaw his beloved Fanny in the 


ſituation we have deſcribed her, canſt thou conceive the agitations of his mind ? If thou 
can*ſt not, wave that meditation to behold his happineſs, when claſping her in his arms, he 
found life and blood returning into her cheeks ; when he ſaw her open her beloved eyes, and 
heard her with the ſofteſt accent whiſper, * Are you Joſeph Andrews ?* Art thou my 
Fanny he anſwered eagerly, and pulling her to his heart, he imprinted numberleſs lies 
on her lips, without conſidering who were preſent. | 

Ir prudes are off:nded at the luſciouſneſs of this picture, they may take the f daun 
it, and ſurvey parſon Adams dancing about the room in a rapture of joy. W phi 
phers may perhaps doubt, whether he was not the happieſt of the three; for — 
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of his heart enjoyed the bleſſings which were exulting in the breaſts of both the other two, 
together with his own. But we ſhall leave ſuch diſquiſitions as too deep for us, to thoſe 
who are building ſome favourite hypotheſis, which they will refuſe no metaphyſical rubbiſh 
ro erect and ſupport : for our part, we give it clearly on the fide of Joſeph, whoſe happi- 
neſs was not only greater than the parſon's, but of longer duration : for as ſoon as the firſt 
tumults of Adams's rapture were over, he caſt his eyes towards the fre, where Eſchylus lay 
expiring; and immediately reſcued the poor remains, to wit, the ſheep-ſkin covering of his 
dear friend, which was the work of his own hands, and had been his inſeparable compa- 
nion for upwards of thirty years. | | 

Faxyy had no ſooner perfectly recovered herſelf, than ſhe began to reſtrain the impetuo- 
fity of her tranſports z and reflecting on what ſhe had done and ſuffered in the preſence of ſo 
many, ſhe was immediately covered with confuſion ; and puſhing Joſeph gently from her, 
ſhe begged him to be quiet: nor would admit of either kiſs or embrace any longer. Then 
ſeeing Mrs. Slipſlop, ſhe curt'fied, and offered to advance to her; but that high woman 
would not return her curt'fies;z but caſting her eyes another way, immediately withdrew into 


another room, muttering as ſhe went, ſhe wondered who the creature was. 


E H. . ML 


A diſſertation concerning big b people and low people, with Mrs. Slipflop's departure in no very 
good temper of mind, and the evil plight in which ſke left Adams and bis company. 


T will doubtleſs ſeem extremely odd to many readers, that Mrs. Slipſlop, who had lived 
ſeveral years in the ſame houſe with Fanny, ſhould in a ſhort ſeparation utterly forget: 
her. And indeed the truth is, that ſhe remembered her very well. As we would not wil- 
lingly therefore, that any thing ſhould appear unnatural in this our hiſtory, we will en- 
deavour to explain the reaſons of her conduct; nor do we doubt being able to ſatisfy the 
moſt curious reader, that Mrs. Slipſlop did not in the leaſt deviate from the common road: 
in this behaviour; and indeed, had ſhe done otherwile, ſhe muſt have deſcended below her- 
felf, and would have very juſtly 'bcen liable to cenſure. | 

Be it known then, that the human ſpecies are divided into two ſorts of people, to wit, 
High people and Low people. As by high people I would not be underſtood to mean per- 
ſons literally born higher in their dimenſions than the reſt of the ſpecies, nor metaphorically 
thoſe of exalted characters or abilities; ſo by low people I cannot be conſtrued to intend the 
reverſe. High people ſignify no other than people of faſhion, and low people thoſe of no 
faſhion. Now this word-Faſhion hath by long uſe loſt its original meaning, from which at 
preſent it gives us a very different idea: for I am deceived, if by perſons of faſhion, we do not 
generally include a conception of birth and accompliſhments ſuperior to the herd of mankind ;; 
whereas in reality, nothing more was originally meant by a perſon of faſhion, than a perſon- 
who dreſt himſelf in the faſhion of the times; and the word really and truly ſignifies no more 
at this day. Now the world being thus divided into people of faſhion, and people of no fa- 
ſhion, a fierce contention aroſe between them; nor would thoſe of one party, to avoid ſuſpicion, 
be ſeen publicly to ſpeak to thoſe of the other, tho* they often held a very good correſpon-- 
dence. private. In this contention, it is difficult to ſay which party ſucceeded 2: for whilſt: 
the pe&Gple of faſhion ſeized ſeveral places to their own uſe, ſuch as courts,, aſſemblies, ope- 
ras, bat e people of no faſhion, beſides one royal place, called his majeſty's bear- 
gardeh, hv n in. conſtant. poſſeſſion of all hops, fairs, revels, &c. Two places have 
been agreed to. be divided between them, namely the church and the play-houſe; where 
they ſegregate themſelves from each other in a remarkable manner: for as the people of fa - 
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ſbion':” ſo in the play-houſe they abaſe themſe]ves in the ſame degree under their feet. This 
diſtinction 1 have never met with any one able to account for: it is ſufficient, that ſo far 
from looking on each other as brethren in the Chriſtian language, they ſeem ſcarce to regard 
each other as of the ſame ſpecies. This the terms “ ſtrange perſons,” „ people one does not 
know the creature, wretches, beſts, brutes,”” and many other appeli. t ons evidently de- 
monſt rate; which Mrs. Sliplop having often heard her miſtreſs ule, thought ſhe had 


alſo a right to uſe in her turn: and perhaps ſhe was not miſtaken ,” for theſe two par- 


ties, eſpecially thoſe bordering nearly on each other, to wit, the loweſt of the high, and 
the higheſt of the low, often change their parties according to place and time; fer 
thoſe who are people of faſhic.n in one place, are often people of no faſhion in another, 
And with regard to time, it may not be unpleaſant to ſurvey the picture of dependance like 
a kind of ladder: as for inſtance; early in the morning ari'es the poſtilion, or ſome other 
boy, which great families, no more than great ſhips, are without, and falls to bruſhing the 
clothes, and cleaning the thoes of John the footman, who being dreſt himſelf, applies his 
hands to the ſame labours for Mr, Second- hand the ſquire's gentle man; the gentleman in 
the like manner, a little later in the day, attends the ſquire; the ſquire is no ſooner equip- 
ped, than he attends the levee of my lord ; which is no ſooner over, than my lord him ſelf 
is ſeen at the levee of the favourite, who, after the hour uf homage is at an end, appears 
himſelf to pay homage to the levee of his ſovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole 
ladder of dependance, any one ſtep at a greater diſtance from the other, than the firſt from 
the ſecond : ſo that to a philoſopher the queſtion might only ſeem, whether you would chu! 
to be a. great man at ſix in the morning, or at two in the afternoon. And yet there are 
{ſcarce two of theſe, who do not think the-leaſt familiarity with the perſons below them a 
cCondeſcenſion, and, if they were to go one ſtep farther, a degradation. | 

Aud now, reader, I hope thou wilt-pardon this long digreflion, which ſeemed to me ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate the great character of Mrs. Slipſlop, from what low people, who have 
never ſeen high people, might think an abſurdity : but we who know them, muſt have 
daily found very high perſons know us in one place and not in another, to-day, and no: 
to-morrow 3 all which it is difficult to account for, otherwiſe than I have here endeavource ; 
and perhaps, if the gods, according to the opinion of ſome, made men only to laugh ac 
them; there is no part of our behaviour which anſwers the end of our creation better than 
this. 0 4 , | | "N71 

Bur to return to our hiſtory : Adams, who knew no more of this than the cat which ſat 
on the table, imagining Mrs, Slipſlop's memory had been much worſe than it really was, 
followed her into the next room, crying out, Madam Slipſlop here is one of your old ac- 


quaintance: do but fee what a fine woman ſhe is you ſince ſhe left lady Booby's ſcr- 


vice.“ I think I reflect ſomething of her,“ anſwered ſhe with great dignity, but [ 
can't remember all the inferior ſervants in our family.” She then proceeded to ſatisfy 
Adams's curioſity, by telling him, when ſhe arrived at the inn, ſhe found a chaiſe ready 
© for her; that her lady being expected very ſhortly in the country, ſhe was obliged to make 
the utmoſt haſte, and in commenſuration of Joſeph's lameneſs, ſhe had taken him with 
her; and laſtly, that the exceſſive virulence of the ſtorm had driven them into the houſe 
© where he found them.“ After which, ſhe acquainted Adams with his having left his bore, 
and expreſt ſome wonder at his having ſtrayed ſo far out of his way, and at meeting 
him, as ſhe ſaid, in the company of that wench, who ſhe feared was no better than ſhe 
ſould be.. N | | | 
Tus horſe was no ſooner put into Adams's head, but he was immediately driven out by 
this reflection on the character of Fanny. He proteſted, he believed there was not a chaſtcr 
damſel in the univerſe. I heartily wiſh, I heartily wiſh,* cried he, (ſnapping his fingers) 


that all her betters were as good. He then proceeded to inform her ot the accident of 
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their meeting; but when he came to mention the circumſtance of delivering her from the 
rape, ſhe ſaid, © ſhe thought him properer for the army than the clergy : that it did not be- 
come a clergyman to lay violent hands on any one; that he ſhould have rather prayed 
that ſhe might be ſtrengthned.* Adams faid, he was very far from being aſhamed 
* of what he had done ;* ſhe replied, * want of ſhame was not the currycuriſtic of a cler- 
gyman.“ This dialogue might have probably grown warmer, had not Joſeph opportunely 
entered the room, to aſk leave of Madam Slipſlop to introduce Fanny: but ſhe poſitively 
refuſed to admit any ſuch trollops; and told him, © ſhe would have been burnt, before ſhe 
* would have ſuffered him to get into a chaiſe with her, if ſhe had once reſpected him of 
* having his ſluts way-laid on the road for him; adding, © that Mr. Adams ated a very pretty 
part, and ſhe did not doubt but to ſee him a biſhop.” He made the beſt bow he could, 
and cried out, I thank you, madam, for that right reverend appellation, which I ſhall take 
all honeſt means to deſerve.” Very honeſt means,” returned ſhe with a ſneer, to bring 
people together,” At theſe words Adams took two or three ſtrides a-croſs the room, 
when the coachman came to inform Mrs. Slipſlop, that the ſtorm was over, and the moon 
* ſhone very bright.” She then ſent for Joſeph, who was fitting without with his Fanny, 
and would have had him gone with her : but he peremptorily refuſed to leave Fanny be- 
hind ; which threw the good woman into a violent rage. She ſaid, * ſhe would inform her 
© lady what doings were carrying on, and did not doubt but ſhe would rid the pariſh of all 
© ſuch people; and concluded a long ſpeech full of bitterneſs and very hard words, with 
ſome reflections on the clergy, not decent to repeat: at laſt, finding Joſeph unmoveable, 
ſhe flung herſelf into the chaiſe, caſting a look at Fanny as ſhe went, not unlike that which 
Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play. To ſay the truth, ſhe was molt diſagreeably diſap- 
pointed by the preſence of Fanny ; ſhe had, from her firſt ſeeing Joſeph at the inn, con- 
ceived hopes of ſomething which might have been accompliſhed at an ale-houſe as well as a 
palace. indeed it is probable Mr. Adams had reſcued more than Fanny from the danger of 
a rape that evening. 

HEN the chaiſe had carried off the enraged Slipſlop; Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny aſ- 
ſembled over the fire; where they had a great deal of innocent chat, pretty enough; but 
as poſſibly it would not be very entertaining to the reader, we ſhall haſten to the morning; 
enly obſerving that none of them went to bed that night, Adams, when he had ſmoaked 
three pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, and left the lovers, whoſe eyes were 
too well employed to permit any deſire of ſhutting them, to enjoy by themſelves, during 
ſome hours, an happineſs which none of my readers, who have never been in love, are 
capable of the leaſt conception of, tho? we had as many tongues as Homer deſired to de- 
ſcribe it with, and which all true lovers will repreſent to their own minds without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance from us, | 

Lr it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fanny, after a thouſand entreaties, at laſt gave up her 
whole ſoul to Joſeph, and almoſt fainting in his arms, with a ſigh infinitely ſofter and ſweet- 
er too than any Arabian breeze, ſhe whiſpered to his lips, which were then cloſe to hers, 
O Joſeph, you have won me; I will be yours for ever.” Joſeph having thanked her on 
his knees, and embraced her with an eagerneſs, which ſhe now almoſt returned, leapt up 
in a rapture, and awakened the parſon, earneſtly begging him, that he would that inſtant 
join their hands together.” Adams rebuked him for his requeſt, and told him, he 
* would by no means conſent to any thing contrary to the forms of the church; that he 
© had no licence, nor indeed would he adviſe him to obtain one. That the church had pre- 
© ſcribed. a form, namely the publication of banns, with which all good chriſtians ought to 
comply, and to the omiſſion of which he attributed the many miſeries which befel great 
folks in marriage; concluding, * As many as are Joined together otherwiſe than G— 8s 
« word doth allow, are not joined together by G—, neither is their matrimony law ful.“ 
Fanny agreed wich the parſon, ſaying to Joſeph with a bluſh, * ſhe aſſured him ſhe would 
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not conſent, to any ſuch thing, and that ſhe wondered at his offering it.“ In which reſo. 
lution ſhe was comforted, and commended by Adams; and Joſeph was obliged to wait pa- 
tiently till after the third publication of the banns, which however he obtained the conſent of 
Fanny, in the preſence of Adams, to put in at their arrival, 

Taz fun had been now riſen ſome hours, when Joſeph, finding his leg ſurpriſingly reco- 
vered, propoſed to walk forwards ; but when they were all ready to ſet out, an accident a 
little retarded them. This was no other than the reckoning, which amounted to ſeven ſhil- 
lings; no great ſum, if we conſider the immenſe quantity of ale Which Mr. Adams poured 
in. Indeed they had no objection to the reaſonableneſs of the bill, but many to the proba- 
bility of paying it; for the fellow who had taken poor Fanny's purſe, had unluckily for- 
got to return it. So that the account ſtood thus: 


Mr, Adams and company Dr. — — , 7. © 
In Mr, Adams's Pocket. —— — — o 0 62 
In Mr, Jokeph's — — — — — o 0 © 
In Mrs. Fanny's. — — — — — © Oo o 


Ballance, — —— — — o 6 5 


They ſtood ſilent ſome few minutes, ſtaring at each other, when Adams whipt out on his 
toes, and aſked the hoſteſs if there was no clergyman in that pariſh ?* She anſwered, 
there was,* Is he wealthy? replied he; to which ſhe likewiſe anſwered in the affirma- 
tive. Adams then ſnapping his, ngers returned overjoyed to his companions, crying out, 
Heureka, Heureka; which not being underſtood, he told them in plain Engliſh, they 
need give themſelves no trouble; for he had a brother in the pariſh, who would defray the 
*. reckoning, and that he would juſt ſtep to his houſe and fetch the money, and return to 
them inſtantly.” 


n. 
An imterview between parſon Adams and parſon Trulliber. 


ARSON Adams came to the houſe of Parſon Trulliber, whom he found ſtript into 

his waiſtcoat, with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, juſt come from ſerving his 
hogs ; for Mr. Trulliber was a parſon on Sundays, but all the other fix might more proper- 
ly be called a farmer. He occupied a ſmall piece of land of his own, beſides which he 
rented a conſiderable deal more. His wife milked his cows, managed his dairy, and follow- 
ed the markets with butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, which he carefully 
waited on at home, and attended to fairs; on which occaſion he was liable to many jokes, 
his own ſize being with much ale rendered little inferior to that of the beaſts he ſold, He 
was indeed one of the largeſt men you ſhould, ſee, and could have ated the part of Sir 


John Falſtaff without ſtu ng. Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly was conſiderably 
th 


increaſed by the ſhortneſs of his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending very near as far in height when 
he lay on his back, as when he ſtood on his legs. His voice was loud and hoarſe, and his, 
accents extremely broad; to complete the whole, he had a ſtatelineſs in his gait, when he 


U 


— . 


Ma. Trulliber being informed that ſomebody wanted to ſpeak. with him, immediately | 


lipr off his apron, and clothed himſelf in an old night-gown, being the dreſs in which he 
41257 ſaw bis company at home. His wife, who, informed. him of Mr. Adams's on. 


walked, not unlike that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked flower. 


— 


— 
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had made a ſmall miſtake; for ſhe had told her. huſband, © ſhe believed here was a man 
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thing in bis mouth without finding fault with his wife's cookery. All which the poor wo- 
mat bore patiently, adeed ſhe was ſo abſolute an adinirer of her huſband's greatneſs and 
* importance, 
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importance, of which ſhe had frequent hints from his own mouth, that ſhe almoſt carried 
her adoration to an opinion of his infallibility. To ſay the truth, the parſon had exerciled 
her more ways than one; and the pious woman had ſo well edified by her huſband's ſermons, 
that ſhe had reſolved to receive the bad things of this world together with the good. She 
had indeed been at firſt a little contentious z but he had long ſince got the better, partly by 
her love for this, partly by her fear of that, partly by her religion, partly by the reſpect lie 
paid himſelf, and partly by that which he received from the pariſh : She had, in ſhort, ab- 
ſolutely ſubmitted, and now worſhipped her huſband as Sarah did Abraham, calling him 
(not lord but) maſter. Whilſt they were at table, her huſband gave her a freſh example of 
his greatneſs ; for as ſhe had juſt delivered a cup of ale to Adams, he ſnatched it out of his 
hand, and crying out, I caal'd vurſt, ſwallowed down the ale. Adams deny'd it; it was 
referred to the wife, who, tho? her conſcience was on the fide of Adams, durſt not give it 
againſt her huſband. Upon which he ſaid, * No, Sir, no, I ſhould not have been 28 

to have taken it from you, if you had caal'd vurſt ; but I'd have you know I'm a better 
* man than to ſuffer the beſt he in the kingdom to drink before me in my own houſe, when 
L caale vurſt.? 

As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended, Adams began in the following manner : I think, 
Sir, it is high time to inform you of the buſineſs of my embaſly. I am a traveller, and 
* am paſſing this way in company with two young people, a lad and a damſel, my pa- 
© riſhioners, towards my on cure: we ſtopt at a houſe of hoſpitality in the pariſh, 
« where they directed me to you, as having the cure. — Tho” I am but a curate,” ſays 
Trulliber, I believe I am as warm as the vicar himſelf, or perhaps the rector of the next 
* pariſh too; I believe I could buy them both.” Sir,“ cries Adams, I rejoice thercat. 
* Now, Sir, my buſineſs is, that we are by various accidents ſtript of our money, and are 
* not able to pay our reckoning, being ſeven ſhillings. I therefore requeſt you to aſſiſt me 
«* with the loan of theſe ſeven ſhillings, and alſo ſeven ſhillings more, which peradventure 
© | ſhall return to you; but if not, I am convinced you will joy fully embrace ſuch an op- 
< portunity of laying up a treaſure in a better place than any this world affords.” 

Supposz a ſtranger, who entered the chambers of a lawyer, being imagined a client, 
when the lawyer was preparing his palm for the fee, ſhould pull out a writ againſt him. 
Suppoſe an apothecary, at the door of a chariot containing ſome great doctor of eminent 
{ill, ſhould, inſtead of directions to a patient, preſent him with a potion for himſelf. 
Suppoſe a miniſter ſhould, inſtead of a good round ſum, treat my Lord — or Sir 
or Eſq; with a good broomſtick. Suppoſe a civil companion, or a led captain ſhould, 
inſtead of virtue, and honour, and beauty, and parts, and admiration, thunder vice and 
infamy, and uglineſs, and folly, and contempt, in his patron's ears. Suppoſe when a 
tradeſman firſt carries in his bill the man of faſhion ſhould pay it; or ſuppoſe, if he did fo, 
the tradeſman ſhould abate what he had, overcharged on the ſuppoſition of waiting. 
In ſhort, —ſuppoſe what you will, you never can, nor will ſuppoſe any thing equal to the 
aſtoniſhment which ſeized on Trulliber, as ſoon as Adams had ended his ſpeech; A while 
he rolled his eyes in ſilence, ſometimes ſurveying Adams, then his wife, then caſting them 
on the ground, then lifting them up to heaven. Ar laſt, he burſt forth in the following ac- 
cents. * Sir, I believe 1 know where to lay up my little treaſure as well as another ; 1 
thank G— if I am not ſo warm as ſome, I am content; that is a bleſſing greater than 
« riches; and he to whom that is given need afk no more. To be content with a little is 
greater than to poſſeſs the world, which a man may poſſeſs without being ſo. Lay up 
my treaſure! what matters where a man's treaſure is, whoſe heart is in the ſcriptures ? 

there is the treaſure of a chriſtian.* At theſe words the water ran from Adams's eyes; 

and catching Trulliber by the hand ing rapture, * brother,” ſays he, 5 heavens bleſs the ac- 

* cident by which I came to fee you; I would have walked many a mile to have — 
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« with you, and, believe me, I will ſhortly pay you a ſecond viſit : but my friends, I fancy, 
« by this time, wonder at my ſtay ; ſo let me have the money immediately.“ Trulliber 
then put on a ſtern look, and cried out, * Thou doſt not intend to rob me?* At which 
the wife, burſting into tears, fell on her knees, and roared out, O dear Sir, for heaven's 
* ſake don't rob my maſter, we are but poor people.” Get up for a fool as thou art, and 
go about thy buſineſs,” ſaid Trulliber, doſt think the man will venture his life? he 
is a beggar, and no robber.” Very true indeed,” anſwered Adams. I wiſh, with all 
my heart, the tithing-man was here, cries Trulliber, I would have thee puniſhed as a 
« vagabond for thy impudence. Fourteen ſhillings indeed! I won't give thee a farthing. 
I believe thou art no more a clergyman than the woman there, (pointing to his wife) but 
« if thou art, doſt deſerve to have thy gown ſtrjpt over thy ſhoulders, for running about 
the country in ſuch a manner.“ I forgive your ſuſpicions,” ſays Adams; but ſup- 
« poſe I am not aclergyman, I am nevertheleſs thy brother; and thou, as a chriſtian, much. 
more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my diſtreſs.” * Doſt preach to me ?* replied 
Trulliber, doſt pretend to inſtruct me in my duty?* Ifacks, a good ſtory,” cries Mrs. 
Trulliber, to preach to my maſter.” Silence, woman,* cries Trulliber, I would 
© have thee know, friend,” (addreſſing himſelf to Adams) * I ſhall not learn my duty 
« from fuch as thee ; I know what charity is, better than to give to vagabonds. Beſides, 
if we were inclined, the poors rate obliges us to give ſo much charity, cries the wife.— 
« Pugh! thou art a fool. Poors reate ! hold thy nonſenſe,” anſwered Trulliber : and then, 
turning to Adams, he told him, he would give him nothing.“ I am ſorry,” anſwered 
Adams, that you do know what charity is, ſince you practiſe it no better; I muſt tell 
you, if you truſt to your knowledge for your juſtification, you will find yourſelf deceived, 
though you ſhould add faith to it without good works.“ * Fellow,” cries Trulliber, 
« Doſt thou ſpeai againſt faith in my houſe ? Ger out of my doors, I will no longer re- 
* main under the ſame roof with a wretch who ſpeaks wantonly of faith and the ſcriptures.” 
Name not the ſcriptures,” ſays Adams. How, not name the ſcriptures ! Do you diſ- 
believe the ſcriptures ?* cries Trulliber. No, but you do,” anſwered Adams, if I. 
may reaſon from your practice: for their commands are ſo explicite, and their rewards 
and puniſhments ſo immenſe, that it is impoſſible a man ſhould ſtedfaſtly believe without 
obeying. Now, there is no command more expreſs, no duty more frequently enjoined, 
than charity. Whoever therefore is void of charity, I make no ſcruple of pronouncing. 
« that he is no chriſtian.” I would not adviſe thee,” (ſays Trulliber) * to ſay that I am 
no chriſtian; I won't take it of you: for I believe I am as good a man as thyſelf ;* (and 
indeed, though he was now rather too corpulent for athletic exerciſes, he had in his youth 
been one of, the beſt boxers and cudgel-players in the cqunty.) His wife, ſeeing him clench. 
bis fiſt, interpoſed, and begged him not to fight, but ſhew himſelf a. true chriſtian, and 
take the law of him. As nothing could provoke Adams to ſtrike, but an abſolute aſſault 
on himſelf or his friend, he ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures of Trulliber; and telling 
him, he was ſorry to ſee ſuch men in orders, departed without further ceremony. | 


* 
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Ari andventure, - the conſequence of a new inſtance which parſon Adams gave of bis fargetfulneſs.. 


HEN he came back to the inn, he found Joſeph and Fanny ſitting together. They. 

[Ay ' were fo far from thinking his abſence long, as he had feared they would, that they- 
neyer once miſs d or thought of him. Indeed I have been often aſſuted by both, that they 
ſpent theſe hours in a moſt delightful converſation : But as I never could prevail on either: 
ta relate it ſo I cannot communicate it to the reader. 
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Aba lis acquainted the lovers with the ill ſucceſs of his enterprize. They were all greatly 
confounded, none being able to propoſe any method of departing, till Joſeph at laſt adviſcd 
calling in the hoſteſs, and defiring her to traſt them; which Fabny faid ſhe deſpaired of her 
doing, as ſhe was one of the ſoureſt-fac'd women ſhe tad ever beheld. 

Bor ſhe was agreeably diſappointed ; for the hoſteſs was no ſooner aſked the queſtion than 
ſhe readily agreed ; and with a curt'ſy and ſmile wiſhed them a good journey. However, 
leſt Fanny's ſkill in phyſognomy ſhould be called in queſtion, we will venture to aſſign one 
reaſon, which might probably incline her to this confidence and good- humour. When A- 
dams faid he was going to viſit his brother, he had unwittingly impoſed on Joſeph and 
Fanuy; who both believed he had meant his natural brother, and not his brother in divinity ; 
and had fo informed the hoſteſs on her enquiry after him. Now Mr. Trulliber had by his 
- profeſſions of piety, by his gravity, auſterity, reſerve, and the —_ of his great wealth, 
ſo great an authority in his pariſh, that they all lived in the utmoſt fear and apprehenfion of 
him. It was therefore no wonder that the hoſteſs, who knew it was in his option whether 
the ſhould ever ſell another mug of drink, did not dare to affront his ſuppoſed brother by 
denying him credit. 

Tnty were now juſt on their departure, when Adams recollected he had left his great 
coat and hat at Mr. Trulliber's. As he was not defirous of renewing his viſit, the hoſtel; 
herſelf, having no ſervant at home, offered to fetch it. 

Tuis was an unfortunate expedient : for the hoſteſs was ſoon undeceived in the opinion ſhe 
had entertained of Adams, whom Trulliber abuſed in the goſſeſt terms, eſpecially when he 

heard he had had the aſſurance to pretend to be his near relation. | 
Ar her return therefore, ſhe entirely changed her note: She ſaid, © Folks might be a- 
.© ſhamed of travelling about, and pretending to be what they were not. That taxes were 
* high, and for her part, The was obliged to pay for what ſhe had; ſhe could not therefore 
* poſſibly, nor would the truſt any body, no not her own father. That money was never 
© {carcer, and ſhe wanted to make up a ſum. That ſhe expected therefore they ſhould pay 
« their. reckoning before they left the houſe.” | 

ADams was now greatly perplexed : but as he knew that he could eaſily have borrowed 
- fuch a ſum in- his own pariſh, and as he knew he would have lent it himſelf coany mortal in 
- diſtreſs; ſo he took freſh courage, and ſallied out all round the pariſh, but to no purpoſe ; 
he returned as penny leſs as he went, groaning and lamenting, that it was poſſible, in a coun- 
try proſeſſing chriſtianity, for a wretch to e in the mitt of his fellou- creatures who 

7 


Wurtsr he was gone, the hoſteſs who ſtayed as a ſort of guard with Joſeph and Fanny, 

- entertained them with the goodneſs of parſon Trulliber. And indeed he had not only a very 

good character, as to other qualities, in the neighbourhood, but was 1 a man of great 
charity: for tho? he never gave a farthing, he had always that word in his mouth. 

Apams was no ſooner returned the ſecond time, than the ſtorm grew exceeding high, 
the hoſteſs declaring among other things, that if they offered to ſtir without paying her, ſhe 
would ſoon overtake them with a warrant. 

PLaTo and Ariſtotle, or ſomebody elſe hath ſaid, TAT wHEN THE MOST EXQUISITE 
CUNNING FAILS, CHANCE OFTEN HITS THE MARK, AND THAT BY MEANS THE LEAST 
RXPECTED. Virgil expreſſes this very boldly : 


— 


Turne, optanti divum promittere nemo 
| 3 dies, en ! attulit ultro. 


I would quote more great men if I could: but my memory not permitting ting me, I will pro- 
ceed to exemplify theſe obſervations by the following inſtance. 20 1 
2 | | HERE 
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Txrz8+ chanced (for Adams had not cunning enough to contrive it) to be at that time in 
the ale - houſe, a fellow, who. had been formerly a drummer in an Iriſh regiment, and now 
trayelled the country as a pedlar. This man having attentively liſtened to the diſcourſe of 
the hoſteſs, at laſt took Adams aſide, and aſked him what the ſum was for which they were 
detained. As ſoon as he was informed, he ſighed, and ſaid, he was ſorry it was ſo much: 
for that he had no more than fix ſhillings and ſixpence in his pocket, which he would lend 
them with all his heart.” Adams gave a.caper, and cry'd out, It would do: for that he 
© had ſixpence himſelf.” And thus theſe poor people, who could not engage the compaſſion of 
riches and pig. were at length delivered out of their diſtreſs by the charity of a poor pedlar. 

I SHALL refer it to my reader to make what obſervations he pleaſes on this incident: it is 
ſufficient for, me to inform him, that after Adams and his companions had returned him a 
thouſand thanks, and told him where he might call to be repaid, they all ſallied out of the 
houſe without any compliments from their hoſteſs, or indeed without paying her any; 
Adams declaring, he would take particular care never to call there again, and ſhe on her 
fide aſſuring them ſhe wanted no ſuch gueſts. | 


.. AFL 


A very curious adventure, in which Mr. Adams gave a much greater inſtance of the honeſt fim- 
plicity of bis heart than of bis experience in the ways of this world. | 


UR travellers had walked about two miles from that inn, which they had more rea- 

ſon. to have miſtaken for a caſtle, than don Quixote ever had any of thoſe in which 
he ſojourned ; ering. they had met with ſuch difficulty in eſcaping out of its walls ; when. 
they came to a pariſh, and beheld a ſign of invitation hanging out. A gentleman ſat ſmoak- 
ing a pipe at the door; of whom Adams enquircd the road, and received ſo courteous and 
obliging an anſwer, accompanied with ſo ſmiling a countenance, that the good parſon, 
whoſe heart was naturally diſpoſed to love and affection, began to aſk ſeveral other queſti-- 
ons; particularly the name of the pariſh, and who was the owner of a large houſe whoſe- 
front they then had in proſpect. The gentleman anſwered as obligingly as before; and as 
to the houſe, acquainted him it was his own, He then proceeded in the following manner: 
Sir, I preſume by your habit you are a clergyman : and as you are travelling on foot, 1 
* ſuppoſe a glaſs of good beer will not be diſagreeable to you; and I can recommend my 
© landlord?s within, as ſome of the beſt in all this country. What ſay you, will you halt a 
« little and let us take a pipe together? there is no better tobacco in the kingdom.“ This 
propoſal, was not diſpleaſing to Adams, who had allayed his thirſt that day with no better li- 
quor than what Mrs. Trulliber's cellar had produced; and which was indeed little ſuperior 
either in richneſs or flavour to that which diſtilled from thoſe grains her generous huſband be- 
ſtowed on his hogs. Having therefore abundantly thanked the gentleman for his kind invi- 
tation, and bid Joſeph and Fanny follow him, he entered the ale-houſe, Where a large ioaf . 
and cheeſe, and a pitcher of beer, which truly anſwered the charaQter given of it, being fer - 
before them, the three travellers fell to cating with appetites infinitely more voracious chan 
are to be found at the moſt exquiſite eating-houſes in the pariſh of St. James's. f a 

Tux gentleman expreſſed great delight in the hearty and chearful behaviour of Adams; 
and particularly in the familiarity with which he converſcd with Joſeph and Fanny, whom 
he often called his children, a term he explained to mean no more than his pariſhioners ; 
ſaying, he looked on all thoſe whom God had entruſted to his cure, to ſtand to him in that 
relation. The gentleman, ſhaking him by the hand, highly applauded thoſe ſentiments. 
© They, are indeed, ſays he, the true principles of a- chriſtian. divine; and. I i 
SEE. * WI 
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* wiſh they were univerſal : but on the contrary, I am ſorry to ſay the parſon of our pariſh, 
* inſtead of 'eſteeming his poor pariſhioners as a part of his family, ſeems rather to conſider 
them as not of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf. He ſeldom ſpeaks to any, unleſs ſome few 
of the richeſt of us; nay, indeed he will not move his hat to the others. I often laugh, 
hen I behold him on Sundays ſtrutting along the church-yard like a turky-cock, through 
* rows of his pariſhoners ; who bow to him with as much ſubmiſſion, and are as unregarded 
* as alſct of ſervile courtiers by the proudeſt prince in Chriſtendom. But if ſuch temporal 
; 2 is ridiculous, ſurely the ſpiritual is odious and deteſtable: if ſuch a puffed- up empty 
human bladder, ſtrutting in princely robes, juſt moves one*s deriſton ; furely in the habit 

of a prieſt it muſt raiſe our ſcorn.” | 
< DounTLEss,' anſwer'd Adams, your opinion is right; but I hope fuch examples are 
rare. Theclergy whom I have the honour to know, maintain a different behaviour; and 
« you will allow me, Sir, that the readineſs which too many of the laity ſhow to contemn 
the order, may be one reaſon of their avoiding too much humility.* Very true, indeed,” 
ſays the gentleman; I find, Sir, you are a man of excellent ſenſe, and am happy in this 
opportunity of knowing you: perhaps our accidental meeting may not be diſadvantageous 
to you neither. At preſent, I ſhall only ſay to you, that the incumbent of this living is 
© old and. infirm; and that it is in my git. Doctor, give me your hand; and affure your- 
* ſelf of ir at his deccaſe.” Adams told him, he was never more confounded in his life, 
than at His utter incapacity to make any return to ſuch noble and unmerited generoſity.” 
A mere trifle, Sir,“ crics the gentleman, * ſcarce worth your ins rept a little more 
than three hundred a ycar. I wiſh it was double the value tor your ſake.” Adams bowel, 
and cried from the emotions of his gratitude ; when the other aſked him, if he was mar- 
tied, vr had any children, beſides thoſe in the fpiritual ſenſe he had mentioned.“ Sir, 
replied the parſon, I bave a wife and ſix at your ſervice,” * That is unlucky,” ſays the 
entleman; for I would otherwiſe have taken you into my own houſe as my chaplain ; 
however, I have another in the pariſh, (for the parſonage-houſe is not good enough) which 
I Will furnifh for you. Pray does your wife underſtand a dairy ?? I can't profeſs ſhe 
© does,* ſays Adams. I am ſorry for it,“ quoth the gentleman; © I would have given 
vou half a dozen cows, and very good grounds to have maintained them.“ Sir,“ ſaid 
Adams, in an ecſtacy, you are too liberal; indeed you are.” * Not at all,“ cries the 
gentleman, *© I eſteem riches only as they give me an opportunity of doing good; and [ 
never ſaw one whom I had a greater inclination to ſerve.” At which words he ſhook him 
heartily by the hand, and told him he had ſufficient room in his houſe to entertain him and 
his friends. Adams begged he might give him no ſuch trouble ; that they could be very 
well accommodated in the houſe where they were; forgetting they had not a ſixpenny piece 
among them. The gentleman would not be denied; and informing himſelf how far they 
were travelling, be ſaid it was too long a journey to take on foot, and begged that they would 
favour him, by ſuffering him to lend them a ſervant and horſes ; _—_— withal, that if they 
would do him the pleaſure of their company only two days, he would furniſh them with his 
coach and fix. Adams turning to Joſeph, ſaid, How lucky is this gentleman's goodneſs 
* to you, who I am afraid would be ſcarce able to hold out on your lame leg ;* and then ad- 
dreſſing the perſon who made him theſe liberal promiſes, after much bowing, he cried out, 
< -Blefled be the hour which firſt introduced me to a man of your charity: you are indeed a 
« chriſtian of the true primitive kind, and an honour to the country wherein you live. 1 
* would willingly have taken a pilgrimage to the holy land to have beheld you: For the ad- 
<* vantages which we draw from your goodneſs, give me little pleaſure, in compariſon of 
what I enjoy for your own ſake; when I conſider the treaſures you are by theſe means lay- 
ing up for yourſelf in a country that paſſeth not away. We will therefore, moſt generous 
Sir, accept your goodneſs, as well the entertainment you have ſo kindly offered us at — 
F | 2 by e 
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+ houſe this evening, as the accommodation of your horſes to-morrow morning.“ He then 
began to ſearch for his hat, as did Joſcph for his; and both they and Fanny were in order of 
departure, when the gentleman ſtopping ſhort, and ſeeming to meditate by himſelf for the 
ſpace of about a minute, exclaimed thus: * Sure never any thing was ſo unlucky; I had 
forgot that my houſe-keeper was gone abroad, and hath locked up all my rooms; indeed 
I would break them open for you, but ſhall not be able to furniſh you with a bed; for ſhe 
$ has likewiſe put away all my linen. I am glad it entered into my head, before I had 
given you the trouble of walking there; beſides, I believe you will find better accommo- 
gations here than you expected. Landlord, you can provide good beds for theſe people, 
can't you? * * Yes and pleaſe your worſhip,” cries the hoſt, and ſuch as no lord or 
« juſtice of the peace in the kingdom need be aſhamed to lie in.“ I am heartily ſorry, 
ſays the gentleman, for this diſappointment, I am reſolved I will never ſuffer her to carry 
away the keys again.“ Pray Sir, let it not make you uneaſy,” cries Adams, we ſhall 
* do very well here, and the loan of your horſes is a favour we ſhall be incapable of mak- 
ing any return to.” Ay ! * ſaid the ſquire, the horſes ſhall attend you here, at what 
* hour in the morning you pleaſe.” And now after many civilities too tedious to enume- 
rate, many ſqueezes by the hand, with moſt affectionate looks and ſmiles at each other, and 
after appointing the horſes at ſeven the next morning, the gentleman took his leave of them, 
and departed to his own houſe, Adams and his companions returned to the table, where 
the parſon ſmoaked another pipe, and then they all retired to reſt. 
Mx. Adams roſe very early, and called Joſeph out of his bed, between whom a very 
fierce diſpute, enſued, whether Fanny ſhould ride behind Joſeph, or behind the gentleman's 
ſervant ; Joſeph-iniſting on it, that he was perfectly . and was as capable of taking 
care of Fanny as any other perſon could be. But Adams would not agree to it, and decla- 
red he would not truſt her behin ind him; for that he was weaker than ke imagined himſelf 
to be. N . D 
Tais diſpute continued a long time, and had begun to be very hot, when a ſervant ar- 
rived from their good friend, to acquaint them, that he was unfortunately preyented from 
lending them any wad for that his groom had, unknown to him, put his whole ſtable 
under a courſe of phyſic 8 | Wye pots ee, yo! 
Tunis advice preſently ſtruck the two diſputants dumb; Adams cried out, Was ever any 
thing ſo unlucky as this pc geen I proteſt I am more ſorry on his account than 
my own. You ſee, Joſeph, how this Feser man 1s treated by his ſervants; one 
« locks up his linen, another phyſicks his orſes ; and I ſuppoſe by his being at this houſe 
« laſt night, the butler had locked up his cellar. Bleſs us! how good-nature is uſed in this 
« world! I proteſt I am more concerned on his account than my own. So am not 1,* cries 
Joſeph; not that I am much troubled about walking on foot; all my concern is, how we 
© ſhall get out of the houſe; unleſs God ſends another pedlar to redeem us. But certainly, 
« this gentleman has ſuch an affection for you, that he would lend you a larger ſum than we 
* owe here; which is not above four or five ſhillings.” Very true, child,” anſwered A- 


dams; 1 will write a letter to him, and will even venture to ſollicit him for three 


© half-crawns z there will be no harm in having two or three ſhillings in our pockets; as we 
. © have full forty miles to travel, we may poſſibly have occaſion for them.” 

Fanny being now riſen, Joſeph paid her a viſit, and left Adams to write his letter, which 
having finiſhed, he diſpatched a boy with it to the gentleman, and then ſeated himſelf by 
the door, lighted his pipe, and betook himſelf to meditation. 

Taz boy ſtaying longer than ſeemed to be neceſſary, Joſeph, who with Fanny was now 
returned to the parſon, expreſſed ſome apprehenſions, that the gentleman's ſteward had 

locked up his purſe too. To Which Adams anſwered, It might very poſſibly be; and he 
© ſhould wonder at no liberties, which the devil might put into the head of a wicked ſer- 
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© vant to take with ſo worthy a maſter :* but added, that as the ſum was ſo ſmall, ſo 
© noble a gentleman would be eaſily able to procure it in the pariſh ; tho” he had it not in 
© his own pocket. Indeed,” ſays he, © if it was four or five guineas, or any ſuch large 
quantity of money, it might be a different matter.“ 

Tn were now ſat down to breakfaſt over ſome toaſt and ale, when the boy returned, 
and informed them, that the gentleman was not at home. Very well!* cries Adams; 
but why, child, did you not ſtay till his return? Go back again, my good boy, and 
* wait for his coming home: he cannot be gone far, as his horſes are all ſick ; and beſides 
© he had no intention to go abroad; for he invited us to ſpend this day and to-morrow at 
© his houſe. Therefore go back, child, and tarry *till his return home.“ The meſſenger 
departed, and was back again with great expedition; bringing an account, that the gen- 
tleman was gone a long journey, and would not be at home again this month. At theſe 
words Adams ſeemed greatly confounded, ſaying, This muſt be a fudden accident, as 
© the ſickneſs or death of a relation, or ſome ſuch unforeſeen misfortune ;* and then turn- 
ing to Joſeph, cried, * I wiſh you had reminded me to have borrowed this money laſt 
„ night.” Joſeph ſmiling, anſwered, * he was very much deceived, if the gentleman would 
not have found ſome excuſe to avoid lending it. I own,” ſays he, I was never much 
« pleaſed with his profeſſing ſo much kindneſs for you at firſt fight: for I have heard the 
« gentlemen of our cloth in London tell many ſuch ſtories of their maſters. But when the 
© boy brought the meſſage back of his not being at home, I preſently knew what would 
follow; for whenever a man of faſhion doth not care to fulfil his promiſes, the cuſtom is, 
to order his ſervants that he will never be at home to the ſo promiſed. In London 
they call it denying him. 1 have myſelf denied Sir Thomas Booby above a hundred 
times; and when the man hath danced attendance for about a month, or ſometimes longer, 
© he is acquainted in the end, that the gentleman is out of town, and could do nothing 
© in the buſineſs.” © Good lord!” fays Adams, what wickedneſs is there in the chriſtian 
* world? I profeſs almoſt equal to what I have read of the heathens. But ſurely, Joſeph, 

your ſuſpicions of this gentleman muſt be unjuſt ; for, what a ſilly fellow muſt he be, 
who would do the devil's work for nothing? and canſt thou tell me any intereſt he could 
_ © poſſibly propoſe to himſelf by deceiving us in his profeſſions ?* It is not for me,” an- 
ſwered Joſeph, to give reaſons for what men do, to a 1 of your learning,” 
© You fay right,” quoth Adams; Knowledge of men is only to be learnt from books; 
Plato and Seneca for that; and thoſe are authors, I am afraid, child, you never read.” 
Not I, Sir, truly,“ anſwered Joſeph z © all I know is, it is a maxim among the gentle- 
© men of our cloth that thoſe maſters who promiſe the moſt, perform the leaſt ; and I have 
_ © often heard them ſay, they have found the largeſt vails in thoſe families where they were not 
« promiſed any. But, Sir, inſtead of conſidering any farther theſe matters, it would be our 
_ © wiſeſt way to contrive ſome method of getting out of this houſe : forthe generous gentleman, 
© inſtead of doing us any ſervice, hath left us the whole reckoning to pay.” Adams was going 
to anſwer, when their hoſt came in, and, with a kind of jeering ſmile, ſaid, Well, ma- 
© ſters! the ſquire hath not ſent his horſes for you yet. Laud „ Ape how eaſily ſome 
© folks make promiſes!* Howl ſays Adams, have you ever known him do any thing 
of this kind before? Ay marry have I,“ anſwered the hoſt; * it is no buſineſs of 
mine, you know, Sir, to ſay any thing to a gentleman to his face: but now he is not here, 
I will aſſure you, he hath not his fellow within the three next market-towns. I own, I 


could not help laughing, when 1 heard him offer you the living; for thereby hangs a good 


« jeſt. I thought he would have offered you my houſe next; for one is no more his to diſ- 


© poſe of than the other.” At theſe words, Adams bleſſing himſelf declared, he had 

© © never read of ſuch a monſter ; but what vexes me moſt," ſays he, is, that he hath de- 
'* coyed us into running up a long debt with you, which we are not able to pay; for we 
* | . 0 have 
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* have no money about us; and, what is worſe, live at ſuch a diſtance, that if you ſhould 
* truſt us, I am afraid you would loſe your money, for want of our finding any conve- 
« niency of ſending it.” * Truſt you, maſter !* ſays the hoſt, that I will with all my 
heart; I honour the clergy too much to deny truſting one of them for ſuch a trifle ; be- 
* ſides, I like your fear of never paying me. I have loſt many a debt in my life-time 
but was promiſed to be paid them all in a very ſhort time. I will ſcore this reckoning for 
the novelty of ir, It is the firſt I do aſſure you of its kind. But what ſay you, maſter, 
* ſhall we we have t'other pot before we part? It will waſte but a little chalk more; and if 
« you never pay me a ſhilling, the loſs will not ruin me.” Adams liked the invitation very 
well; eſpecially as it was delivered with ſo hearty an accent.— He ſhook his hoſt by the hand, 
and, thanking him, ſaid, he would tarry another pot, rather for the pleaſure of ſuch 
« worthy company, than for the liquor; adding, © he was glad to find ſome chriſtians left 
in the kingdom; for that he almoſt began to ſuſpe& that he was ſojourning in a country 
inhabited only by Jews and Turks.” 
Tux kind hoſt produced the liquor, and Joſeph with Fanny retired into the garden 
where while they ſolaced themſelves with amorous diſcourſe, Adams ſat down with his hoſt ; 
and both filling their glaſſes, and lighting their pipes, they began that dialogue which the 
reader will find in the next chapter. | 


rer. IV 


A dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams and his bot, which by the diſagreement in their opi- 
nions, ſeemed to threaten an unlucky cataſtrophe, bad it not been timely prevented by the return 
of the lovers. 


6 IR,“ ſaid the hoſt, *© I aſſure you, you are not the firſt to whom our ſquire hath pro- 
: Y miſed more than he hath performed. He is ſo famous for this practice, that his word 
* will not be taken for much by thoſe who know him. I remember a young fellow whom 
he promiſed his parents to make an exciſeman. The poor people, who could ill afford it, 
© bred their ſon to writing and accounts, and other learning, to qualify him for the place; 
and the boy held up his head above his condition with theſe hopes; nor would he go to 
« plough, nor to any other kind of work; and went conſtantly dreſt as fine as could be, with 
« twoclean Holland ſhirts a week, and this for ſeveral Jour till at laſt he followed the 
« ſquire up to London, thinking there to mind him of his promiſes : but he could never 
« get ſight of him. So that being out of money and buſineſs, he fell into evil company, 
and wicked courſes; and in the end came to a ſentence of tranſportation, the news of 
* which broke the mother's heart. I will tell you another true ſtory of him: There was a 
* neighbour of mine, a farmer, who had two ſons whom he bred up to the buſineſs. Pret- 
«© ty they were; nothing would ſerve the ſquire, but that the youngeſt muſt be made 
* a parſon. Upon which he perſuaded the father to ſend him to ſchool, promiſing, that he | 
* would afterwards maintain him at the univerſity ; and when he was of a proper age, give 
him a living, But after the lad had been ſeven years at ſchool, and his father brought him 
to the ſquire with a letter from his maſter, that he was fit for the univerſity ; the ſquire, 
* inſtead of minding his promiſe, or ſending him thither at his expence, only told his father, 
that the young man was a fine ſcholar; and it was pity he could not afford to keep him 
at Oxford for four or five years more, by which time, if he could get him a curacy, he 
might have him ordained.” The farmer ſaid, * he was not a man ſufficient to do any 
* ſuch thing“ Why then,“ anſwered the ſquire, I am very ſorry you have given him ſo 
much learning; for if he cannot get his 1 58 by that, it will rather ſpoil him for any oY 
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elſe; and your other fon, who can hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing and 
ſowing, and is in a better condition than he: and indeed ſo it proved; for the poor lad, not 
finding friends to maintain him in his learning as he had expected, and being unwilling to 
work, fell to drinking, though he was a very ſober lad before; and in a ſhort time, partly 
with grief, and partly with good liquor, fell into a conſumption and died. Nay, I can tell 
you more ſtill ; There was another, a young woman, and the handſomeſt in all this neigh- 
bourhobd, whom he inticed up to London, protnifing to make her a gentle woman to one of 
your women of quality : but inſtead of keeping his word, we have ſince heard, after hav- 
ing a child by her himſelf, . fie became a common whore; then kept a coffee-houſe in Co- 
vent-garden, and a little after died of the French diſtemper in a goal. I could tell you 
a more ſtories: but ho do ybu imagine he ſerved me myſelf ? You muſt know, Sir, [ 
Was bred a ſea-faring man, and have been many voyages; till at laſt I came to be ma- 
ſter of a ſhip inyſelf and was in a fair way of making a fortune, when I was attacked by 


and after a fight, wherein 1 loft the greater part of my crew, my rigging being all demo- 
liſhed, and two ſhots received betw An wind and water, I was forced to ſtrike. The vil- 
lains carried off my hip, a brigahtine of 1 50 tons, a pretty creature ſhe was, and put me, 
a man, and a boy, into a little bad pink, in which, with much ado, we at laſt made Fal- 
mouth; tho? I believe the Spaniards did not imagine ſhe could poſſibly live a day at ſea. 
Upon my return hither, where my wife, who was of this country, then lived, the ſquire 
told me, he was ſo pleaſed with the defence I had made againſt the enemy, that he did not 
fear getting me promoted to a lieutenancy-of a man of war, if I would accept of it; 
which I thankfully affured him I would, Well, Sir, two or three years paſt, during which 1 
had many repeated promiſes, not only from the ſquire, but (as he told me) from the lords of 
the admiralty. He never returned from London, but I was aſſured I might be fatisfied now, 
for I was certain of che firſt vacancy ; and what ſurprizes me till, when I reflect on it, 
* theſe aſſurances were given me with no leſs confidence, after ſo many diſappointments, 
than at firſt. At fal Sir, growing weary, and ſomewhat ſuſpicious after fo much delay, 
I wrote to a friend in London, who I knew had ſome acquaintance at the beſt houſe in the 
© admirakty, and deſired him to back the ſquire's intereſt : for indeed I feared he had ſolicited 
© the affair with more coldneſs than he pretended. —And what anſwer do you think my friend 
+ ſent me?—Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, that the ſquire had never mentioned my name at 
the admiralty in his life; and unleſs 1 had much faithfuller intereſt, adviſed me to give 
over my pretenſions, which I immediately did; and, with the concurrence of my wife, re- 
« ſolved to ſet up an alehouſe, where you are heartily welcome: and ſo my ſervice to you; 
and may the ſquire, and all ſuch ſneaking raſcals, go to the devil together.“ Oh fe!” 
ſays Adams; Oh fie! He is indeed a wicked man 9 5 G— will, I hope, turn his heart to 
© repentance. Nay, if he could but once ſee the meanneſs of this deteſtable vice; would 
he but once reflect that he is one of the moſt ſcandalous as well as pernicious lyars; fure he 
<. muſt deſpiſe himſelf to ſo intolerable a degree, that it would be impoſſible for him to continue 
a moment in ſuch a courſe. And, to confeſs the truth, notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of this 
character, which he hath too well-deſerved, he hath in his countenance ſufficient ſymptoms 
© of that ' bona indoles, that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which furniſhes out a good chriſtian,” 
«Ah! maſter, maſter, (ſays the hoſt). © if you had travelled as far I have, and converſed 
with the many nations where I have traded, you. would not give any credit to a man's 
countenance. Symptoms in his countenance,. quotha!* I would look there perhaps 
to ſee whether àa man had had the ſmall- pox, but for nothing elſe.” He ſpoke this with 
ſo little regard to the parſon's obſervation, that it a good deal nettled him ; and, taking the 
pipe baſtily from his mouth, he thus anſwered : * Maſter of mine, perhaps I have travelled a 
great deal farther than you without the aſſiſtance of a ſhip. Do you imagine failing by 
different cities or countries is travelling? No. 
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I can go farther in anafternoon than you in a twelve- month. What, I ſuppoſe you have 
ſeen the pillars of Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Carthage. Nay, you may have heard 
* Scylla, and ſeen Charybdis; you may have entered the cloſet where Archimedes was found at 
© the taking Syracuſe, I ſuppoſe you have ſailed among the Cyclades, and paſſed the famous 
« ſtraits which take their name from the unfortunate Helle, whoſe fate is ſweetly deſcribed 
« by * Rhodius; you have paſſed the very ſpot, I coneeive, where Dædalus fell 
into that fea, his waxen wings being melted by the ſun ; you have traverſed the Euxine ſea, I 
make no doubt; nay, you may have been on the banks of the Caſpian, and called at Colchis, 
© to ſee if there is ever another golden fleece. Not I truly, maſter,” anſwered the hoſt, * I 
never touched at any of theſe places.” © But I have been at all theſe,” replied Adams. Then 
1 ſuppoſe,” cries the hoſt, © you have been at the Eaſt-Endies; for there are no ſuch, I will be 
«* ſworn, either inthe Weſt or the Levant. © Pray where's the Levant? * quoth Adams, that 
* ſhould be the Eaſt-Indies by right.”—O ho! you are pretty traveller,“ cries the hoſt, * and 
not know the Levant. My ſervice to you, maſter ; you muſt not talk of theſe things with 
me! you muſt not tip us the traveller; it won't go here.“ Since thou art ſo dull to 
* miſunderſtand me ſtill,” quoth Adams, © I will inform thee ; the travelling I mean is 
in books, the only way of travelling by which any knowledge is to be acquired. 
« From them I learn what I aſſerted juſt now, that nature generally imprints ſuch por- 
© traiture of the mind in the countenance, that a ſkilful phyſiognomiſt will rarely be 
* deceived. Ipreſume you have never read the ſtory of Socrates to this purpoſe, and 
© therefore I will tell it you. A certain phyſiognomiſt aſſerted of Socrates, that he plainly. diſ- 
* covered by his features that he was a rogue in his nature. A character ſo contrary 
© to the tenour of all this great man's actions, and the generally received opinion concern- 
ing him, incenſed the boys of Athens ſo, that they threw ſtones at the phyſiognomiſt, 
© and would have demoliſhed him for his ignorance, had not Socrates himſelf prevented 
them by confeſſing the truth of his obſervations, and acknowledging, that tho” he cor- 
© rected his diſpoſition Mee, he was indeed naturally as inclined to vice as had been 
« predicared of him. Now, pray reſolve me. How ſhould a man know this ſtory, 
© if he had not read it?? Well maſter,” ſaid the hoſt, * and what ſignifies it whether a man 
* knows itor no? He who goes abroad as I have done, will always have opportunities enough 
of knowing the world, without troubling his head with Socrates, or any ſuch fellows.'— 
Friend,“ cries Adams, if a man ſhould ſail round the world, and anchor in every har- 
© bour of it, without learning, he would return home as ignorant as he went out.“ Lord 
help you,“ anſwered the hoſt, there was my boatſwain, poor fellow! he could ſcarce 
© either write or read, and yet he would navigate a ſhip with any maſter of a man of war ; 
and a very pretty knowledge of trade he had too. Trade, anſwered Adams, as Ari- 
© ſtotle proves in his firſt chapter of politics, is below a philoſopher, and unnatural as it is 
managed now.“ The hoſt look'd ſtedfaſtly at Adams, and after a minute*s filence aſked him, 
if he was one of the writers of the Gazzetteers ? for I have heard,” ſays he, they are 
« writ by parſons.“ Gazzetreers ! anſwered Adams, What is that?“ © Tt is a dirty news- 
paper, replied the hoſt, * which hath been given away all over the nation for theſe many 
years, to abuſe trade and honeſt men, which I would not ſuffer to lye on my table, tho' 
it hath been offered me for nothing.. Not I truly,” ſaid Adams, I never write any thing 
but ſermons ; and I aſſure you I am no enemy to trade, whilſt it is conſiſtent with honeſty ;. 
© nay, I have always looked on the tradeſman as a very valuable member of ſociety, and 
perhaps inferior to none but the man of learning.” No, I believe he is nor, nor to him 
< neither,” anſwered the hoſt, «* Of what uſe would learning be in a country without 
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« trade! What would all you parſons do to clothe your backs and feed your bellies? Who 
© fetches you your filks and your linens, and your wines, and all the other neceſſaries of 
© life? I ſpeak chiefly with regard to the ſailors.” * You ſhould ſay the extravagancies of 
© life,” replied the parſon ; but admit they were the neceſſaries, there is ſomething more 
© nece than life itſelf, which is provided by learning; I mean the learning of the 
« clergy. Who clothes you with piety, meekneſs, humility, charity, patience, and all the 
< other chriſtian virtues? Who feeds your ſouls with the milk of brotherly love, and diets 
them with all che dainty food of holineſs, which at once cleanſes them of all impure car- 
nal affections, and fattens them with the truly rich Spirit of grace? Who doth this? © Ay, 
© who indeed cries the hoſt; for I do not remember ever to have ſeen any ſuch clothing 
or ſuch feeding. And ſo in the mean time, maſter, my ſervice to you, Adams was 
going to anſwer with ſome ſeverity, when Joſeph and Fanny returned, and preſſed his de- 

ure ſo eagerly, that he would not refuſe them; and ſo, graſping his crabſtick, he took 
— of his hoſt, (neither of them being ſo well pleaſed with each other as they had been at 
their firſt ſitting down together) and with Joſeph and Fanny, who both expreſſed much im- 
patience, departed, and now all together renewed their journey. 
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Otwithſtanding the preference which may be vulgarly given to the authority of thoſe 
romance-writers, who intitle their books, the hiſtory of England, the hiſtory of 
< France, of Spain,“ &c. it is moſt certain, that truth is to be found only in the works of thoſe 
who celebrate the lives of great men, and are commonly called biographers, as the others 
ſhould indeed be termed topographers or CO 3 Words which might well mark 
the diſtinction between them ; it. being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly to deſcribe countries 
and cities, which, with the aſſiſtance of maps, they do pretty juſtly, and may be depended 
upon : But as to the actions and characters of men, their writings are not quite ſo authentic, 
of which there needs no other proof than thoſe eternal contradictions occurring between two 
raphers who. undertake the hiſtory of the ſame country: For inſtance, between my 

lord Clarendon and Mr, Whitlock, between Mr. Echard and Rapin, and many others, 
where, facts being ſet forth in a different light, every reader believes as he pleaſes; and in- 
deed the more judicious and ſuſpicious very juſtly eſteem the whole as no other than a ro- 
mance, in which the writer hath indulged a happy and fertile invention. But tho! theſe 
widely differ in the narrative of facts; ſome aſcribing victory to the one, and others to the 
other party : ſome repreſenting the ſame man as a rogue,. while others give him a great and 
honeſt character, yet all agree in the ſcene where the fact is REI to have happened; and 
where the perſvn, who is both a rogue, and an honeſt man, lived. Now with us biogra- 
rs the caſe is different; the facts we deliver may be relied on, tho* we often miſtake the 

age and country wherein they happened: For tho it may be worth the examination of critics, 
whether the ſhepherd Chryſoltom, who, as Cervantes informs us, died for love of the fair 
Marcella, who hated him, was ever in Spain, will any one doubt but that ſuch a filly fellow 
hath really exiſted ? Is there in the world ſuch a ſceptic as to diſbelieve the madneſs of Car- 


denio. 
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denio, the perfidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent curioſity of Anſelmo, the weakneſs of 
Camilla, the irreſolute friendſhip of Lothario; tho* perhaps as to the time and place where 
thoſe ſeveral perſons lived, that good hiſtorian may be deplorably deficient : But the moſt 
known inſtance of this kind is in the true hiſtory of Gil-Blas, where the inimitable bio- 
grapher hath made a notorious blunder in the country of Dr. Sanglardo, who uſed his pa- 
tients as a vintner doth his wine-veſſels, by letting out their blood, and filling them up 
with water. Doth not every one, who is the leaſt verſed in phyſical hiſtory, know that 
Spain was not the country in which this doctor lived? The ſame writer hath likewiſe erred - 
in the country of his archbiſhop, as well as that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe underſtand- 
ings were too ſublime to taſte any thing but tragedy, and in many others. The ſame miſ- 
takes may likewiſe be obſerved in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the hiſtory of Marianne 
and le Paiſan Parvenu, and perhaps ſome few other writers of this claſs, whom I have not 
read, or do not at preſent recollect; for I would by no means be thought to comprehend 
thoſe perſons of ſurprizing genius, the authors of immenſe romances, or the modern no- 
vel and Atalantis writers; who, without any aſſiſtance from nature or hiſtory, record per- 
ſons who never were, or will be, and facts which never did, nor poſſibly can happen: 
Whoſe heroes are of their own creation, and their brains the chaos whence all their ma- 
terials are ſelected. Not that ſuch writers deſcrve no honour ; ſo far otherwiſe, that per- 
haps they merit the higheſt : for what can be nobler than to be as an example of the wonder- 
ful extent of human genius! One may apply to them what Balzac fays of Ariſtotle, that 
they area ſecond nature (for they have no communication with the firſt) ; by which authors 
of an inferior claſs, who cannot ſtand alone, are obliged to ſupport themſelves with crutches ; 
but theſe of whom I am now ſpeaking, ſeem to be poſſeſſed of thoſe ſtilts, which the ex- 
cellent Voltaire tells us in his letters, / carry the genius far off, but with an irregular pace.“ 
Indeed far out of the fight of the reader, 
Beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night. 

Bor, to return to the former claſs, who are contented to copy nature, inſtead of form- 
ing originals from the confuſed heap of matter in their own brains; is not ſuch a book as 
that which records the atchievements of the renowned Don Quixote, more worthy the name 
of a hiſtory than even Mariana's : for whereas the latter is confined to a particular period of 
time, and to a particular nation; the former is the hiſtory of the world in general, at leaſt 
that part which is poliſhed by laws, arts and ſciences ; and of that from the time it was firſt 
poliſhed to this day; nay and forwards, as long as it ſhall ſo remain. | 

I 8HALL now proceed to apply theſe obſervations to the work before us; for indeed I have 
ſet them down principally to obviate ſome conſtructions, which the good-nature of mankind, 


who are always forward to ſee their friends virtues recorded, may put to particular parts. 


I queſtion not but ſeveral of my readers will know the lawyer in the ſtage-coach, the mo- 
ment they hear his voice. It is likewiſe odds, but the wit and the prude meet with ſome of 
their acquaintance, as well as all the reſt of my characters. To prevent therefore any ſuch 
malicious applications, I declare here once for all, I deſcribe not men, but manners; not 
an individual, but a ſpecies. - Perhaps it will be anſwered, Are not the characters then taken 
from life? To which I anſwer in the affirmative ; nay, I believe 1 might aver, that 1 have 
writ little more than I have ſeen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been fo theſe 4000 
years; and I hope G—will indulge his life as many yet to come. He hath not indeed con- 
fined himſelf to one profeſſion, one religion, or one country; but when the firſt mean ſel- 
fiſh creature appeared on the human ſtage, who made ſelf the centre of the whole creation, 
would give himſelf no pain, incur no danger, advance no money to aſſiſt or preſerve his fel- 
low. creatures; then was our lawyer born; and whilſt ſuch a perſon as I have deſcribed exiſts 
on earth, ſo long ſhall he remain upon it. It is therefore doing him little honour, to imagine 
he endeavours to mimick ſome little obſcure fellow, becauſe he happens to reſemble him in 

| one 
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one particular feature, or perhaps in his profeſſion z whereas his appearance in the world i; 
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calculated for much more general and noble purpoſes ; not to expoſe one pitiful wretch to 
the ſinall and contemptible circle of his acquaintance z but to hold the glaſs to thouſands in 
their clofers, that they may contemplate their deformity, and endeavour to reduce it, and 
thus by fuffering private mortification may avoid public ſhame, This places the boundaty 
between, and diſtinguiſhes the ſatiriſt from the libeller; for the former privately corrects the 


fault for the benefit of the perſon, like a parent; the latter publickly expoſes the perſon 


himfelf,. as an example to others, like an executioner. | 
— Tnxxe are beſides little circumſtances to be conſidered ; as the drapery of a picture, 
which: tho faſhion varies at different times, the reſemblance of the countenance is not by 


_ thoſe means diminiſhed. Thus, 1 believe, we may venture to ſay, Mrs. Tow-wouſe is 


coeval with our lawyer; and tho' perhaps during the changes which ſo long an exiſtence 
muſt have paſſed through, ſhe may in her turn have ſtood behind the bar at an inn; I will not 
ſcruple to affirm, ſhe hath likewiſe in the revolution of ages ſat on a throne. In ſhort, where 
extreme turbulency of temper, avarice, and an inſenſibility of human miſery, with a degree 
of hypocniſy, have united in a female compoſition, Mrs. Tow-wouſe was that woman; 
and where a good inclination, eclipſed by a poverty of ſpirit and underſtanding, bath glim- 
mered forth in a man, that man hath been no other than her fneaking huſband. 

I $HALL detain my reader no longer than to give him one caution more of an oppoſite 


- Kind: For as in moſt of our particular characters we mean not to laſh individuals, but all 


of the like fort ; ſo in our general deſcriptions, we mean not uni verſals, but would be under- 
ſtood with many exceptions: For inſtance, in our deſcription of high people, we cannot 
be intended to include ſuch, as whilſt: they are an honour to their high rank, by a well- 
guided condeſcenſion, make their - fuperiority as eaſy as poſſible, to thoſe whom fortune 
chiefly hath placed below them. Of this number I could name-a peer no leſs elevated by 
nature than by fortune, who, whilſt he wears the nobleſt enſigns of honour on his perſon, 
bears the trueſt ſtamp of dignity on his mind, adorned with greatneſs, enriched with know- 
Tedge, and embelliſhed with genius. I have ſeen this man relieve with generoſity, while he 
converſed with freedom, and be to the ſame perſon a patron and a companion. I could 
name a commoner raifed higher above the [multitude by ſuperior talents, than is in the power 
of tis prince to exalt him ; whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath obliged is mere amiable than 
the obligation itſelf, and who is ſo great a maſter of affability, that if he could diveſt himſelf 
of an inherent greatneſs in his manner, would often make the loweſt of his acquaintance 
forget who was the "maſter of that palace in which they are ſo courteouly entertained, 
"Theſe are pictures which muſt be, I believe, known: I declare they are taken from the life, 
and not intended to exceed it. By thoſe high people therefore whom I have deſcribed, [ 
mean a ſet of wretches, who, while they are a diſgrace to their anceſtors, whoſe honours 
und fortunes they inherit, (or perhaps a greater to their mother, for ſuch degeneracy is ſcarce 
credible) have the inſolence to treat thoſe with diſregard, who are at leaſt equal to the founders 
of their own ſplendor. It is, I fancy, impoſſible to conceive a ſpectacle more worthy of 


bur indignation, than that of a fellow who is not only a blot in the eſcutcheon of a great 


family, but a ſcandal to the human ſpecies, maintaining a ſupercilious behaviour to men who 
are an honour to their nature, and a diſgrace to their fortune. a 
AND now, reader, taking theſe hints along with you, you may, if you pleaſe, proccct 


to the ſequel of this our true hiſtory, 
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A night ſcene, whereiy ſeveral wonderful adventures befel Adams and bis fellow-travellers. 


T was ſo late when our travellers left the inn or ale-houſe, (for it might be called either) 
that they had not travelled many miles, before night overtook them, or met them, 
which you pleaſe. The reader muſt excuſe me if I am not particular as to the way they 
took; for as we are now drawing near the ſeat of the Boobies: and as that is a tickliſh. 
name, which malicious perſons may apply according to their evil inclinations, to ſeveral 
worthy country *ſquires, a race of men whom we look upon as entirely inoffepſive, and 
for og we have an adequate regard, we ſhall lend no aſſiſtance to any ſuch malicious 
urpoſes. 
, n had now overſpread the hemiſphere, when Fanny whiſpered Joſeph, that 
© ſhe begged to reſt herſelf a little; for that ſhe was ſo tired, ſhe could walk no far- 
ther. Efoſeph immediately prevailed with parſon Adams, who was as briſk as a bee, to 
ſtop. He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, than he lamented the loſs of his dear Eſchylus; 
but was a little comforted, when reminded, that if he had it in his poſſeſſion, he could not 
ſee to read. 

Tux ſky was ſo clouded, that not a ſtar appeared. It was indeed, according to Milton, 
darkneſs viſible. This was a circumſtance, however, very favourable to Joſeph ; for Fan- 
ny, not ſuſpicious of being overſeen by Adams, gave a looſe to her paſſion, which ſhe had 
never done before; and reclining her head on his boſom, threw her arm careleſly round 
him, and ſuffered him to lay his cheek cloſe to hers. All this infuſed ſuch happineſs into 
Joſeph, that he would not have changed his turf for the fineſt down in the fineſt palace in 
the univerſe, 

Apams ſat at ſome diſtance from the lovers, and being unwilling to diſturb them, ap- 

lied himſelf to meditation; in which he had not ſpent much time, before he diſcovered a 
ight at ſome diſtance, that ſeemed approaching towards him. He immediately hailed it ; 
but, to his ſorrow and ſurprize, it ſtopped for a moment, and then diſappeared. He then 
called to Joſeph, aſking him, if he had not ſeen the light.” Joſeph anſwered, he had.“ 
And did you not mark how it vaniſhed ? (returned he) tho? I am not afraid of ghoſts, I 
do not abſolutely diſbelieve them.?“ 

Hz then entered into a meditation on thoſe unſubſtantial beings, which was ſoon inter- 
rupted by ſeveral voices which he thought almoſt at his elbow, tho? in fact they were not 
ſo extremely near. However, he could diſtinctly hear them agree on the murder of any 
one they met. And a little aſter heard one of them ſay, he had killed a dozen ſince that 
day fortnight.” 

ADams now fell on his Knees, and committed himſelf to the care of providence; and 
poor Fanny, who likewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, embraced Joſeph ſo cloſely, that had 
not he, whoſe ears were alſo open, been apprehenſive on her account, he would have thought 
no danger which threatened only himſelf, too dear a price for ſuch embraces, + 

JoszeH now drew forth his penknife, and Adams having finiſhed his ejaculations, graſp- 
ed his crabſtick, his only weapon, and coming up to Joſeph, would have had him quit Fan- 
ny, and place her in the rear; but his advice was fruitleſs, ſhe clung cloſer to him, not at 
all Fran ww the preſence of Adams, and in a ſoothing voice declared, * ſhe would dic in 
© his arms,” Jokepb claſping her with inexpreſſible eagerneſs, whiſpered her, © that he pre- 
© ferred death in hers to life out of them.” Adams brandiſhing his crabſtick, ſaid, he de- 

ſpiſed death as much as any man, and then repeated aloud, 
oL, II. Uu u Eft 
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Eft bic, eſt animus lucis contemptor & illum, 
Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis, honorem. 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and then one of them called out, Dx you, 
* whois there? To which Adams was prudent enough to make no reply; and of a ſud— 
den he obſerved half a dozen lights, which ſeemed to riſe all at once from the ground, and 
advance briſkly towards him. I his he immediately concluded to be an apparition, and now 
beginning to conceive that the voices were of the fame kind, be called our, © In the name 
« of the L.—d what would'ſt thou have?“ He had no ſooner ſpoke than he heard one of the 
voices cry out, D—g them; here they come ;*. and ſoon after heard ſeveral hearty blows, 
as if a number of men had been engaged at quarterſtaff. He was juſt advancing towards 
the place of combat, when Joſeph, catching him by the ſkirts, begged him that they might 
take the opportunity of the dark to convey away Fanny from the danger which threatencd 
her. He preſently complied, and Joſeph liſting up Fanny, they all three made the beſt of 
their way ; and without looking behind them, or being overtaken, they had travelled full 
two miles, poor Fanny not once complaining of being tired, when they ſaw far off ſcveral 
lights ſcattered at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and at the fame time found themſelves on 
the deſcent of a very ſteep hill. Adams's foot ſliping, he inſtantly diſappeared, which great!) 
frightened both Joſeph and Fanny; indeed, if the light had permitted them to ſee it, they 
would ſcarce have refrained laughing to ſce the par ſon rolling down the hill, which he did 
from top to bottom, without receiving any harm. He then hollowed as loud as he could, 
to inform them of his ſafety, and relieve them from the fears which they had conceived for 
him. Joſeph and Fanny halted ſome time, conſidering what to do; at laſt they advanced 
a few paces, where the declivity ſeemed leaſt ſteep; and then Joſeph, taking his Fanny in 
his arms, walked firmly down the hill, without making a falſe ſtep, and at length landed 
her at the bottom, where Adams ſoon came to them. 

'Lzarn hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider your own weakneſs, and the many 
occaſions on which the ſtrength of a man may be uſeful to you; and duly weighing 
this, take care, that you match not yourſelves with the ſpindle-ſhanked beaus and petit mai 
tres of the age, who, inſtead of being able, like Joſeph Andrews, to carry you in luſſy 
arms through the rugged ways and downhil ſteeps of life, will rather want to ſupport their 
feeble limbs with your ſtrength and aſſiſtance. | 
Ou Travellers now moved forwards, where the neareſt light preſented itſelf, and hav- 

: ing croſſed a common field, they came to a meadow, where they ſeemed to be at a very 
= . little diſtance from the light, when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of a river. 
Adams here made a full ſtop, and declared he could ſwim, but doubted how it was poſſible 

to get Fanny over; to which Joſeph anſwered, * if they walked along its banks, they 

© might be certain of ſoon finding a bridge, eſpecially, as by the number of lights, they 
might be aſſured a pariſh was near. Odſo, that's true indeed, ſaid Adams, I did 

© not think of that.“ Accordingly Joſeph's advice being taken, they paſſed over two mca- 
dos, and came to a little orchard, which led them to a houſe. Fanny begged of Joleph 
to knock at the door, aſſuring him ſhe was ſo weary that ſhe could hardly ſtand on hier 
feet. Adams, who was foremoſt, performed this ceremony, and the door being imme- 
diately opened, a plain kind of man appeared at it; Adams acquainted him, that they 
had a young woman with them, who was ſo tired with her journey, that he ſhould be 
much obliged to him, if he would ſuffer her to come in and reſt herſelf.” The man, who 
ſaw Fanny by the light of the candle which he held in his hand, perceiving her innocent and 

" modeſt look, and having no apprehenſions from the civil behaviour of Adams, preſentl) 
anſwer d, that the young woman was very welcome to reſt herſelf in his houſe, and ſo were 

: | her 
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her company. He then uſhered «them into a very decent room, where his wife was ſitting 
at a table; ſhe immediately roſe up, and aſſiſted them in ſetting forth chairs, and deſired. 
them to fit down, which they had no ſooner done, than the man of the houſe aſked them 
if they would have any thing to refreſh themſelves with? Adams thanked him, and an- 
ſwered, he ſhould be obliged to him for a cup of his ale, which was likewiſe choſen by Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny. Whilſt he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, his wife 
told Fanny ſhe ſeemed greatly fatigued, and deſired her to take ſomething ſtronger than 
ale; but ſhe refuſed, with many thanks, ſaying it was true, ſhe was very much tired, but 
a little reſt ſhe hoped would reſtore her. As ſoon as the company were all ſeated, Mr. 
Adams, who had filled bimſelf with ale, and by public permiſſion had lighted his pipe, 
turned to the maſter of the houſe, aſking him, if evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in that 
« neighbourhood ?* To which, receiving no anſwer, he began to inform him of the adventure 
which they met with on the Downs; nor had he proceeded far in his ſtory, when ſomebody 
knocked very hard at the door. The company expreſſed ſome amazement, and Fanny and 
the good woman turned pale; her huſband went forth, and whilſt he was abſent, which 
was ſome time, they all remained ſilent looking at one another, and heard ſeveral voices 
diſcourſing pretty loudly. Adams was fully perſuaded that ſpirits were abroad, and began 
to meditate ſome exorciſms ; Joſeph a little inclined to the ſame opinion: Fanny was more 
afraid of men, and the good woman herſelf began to ſuſpect her gueſts, and imagined thoſe 
without were rogues belonging to their gang. At length the maſter of the houſe returned, 
and laughing, told Adams he had diſcovered his apparition ; that the murderers were ſh 
ſtealers, and the twelve perſons murdered, were no other than twelve ſheep. Adding, 
that the ſhepherds had got the better of them, had ſecured two, and were proceeding with 
them to a juſtice of peace. This account greatly relieved the fears of the whole compa- 
ny; but Adams muttered to himſelf, He was convinced of the truth of apparitions for 
«£ all that.” | | " 
Taxy now fat chearfully round the fire, till the maſter of the houſe having furveyed his 
gueſts, and conceiving that the cafſock, which having fallen down, appeared under Adams's 
great coat, and the ſhabby livery on Joſeph Andrews did not well ſuit with the familiarity 
between them, began to entertain ſome ſuſpicions, not much to their ad vantage: addreſ- 
ſing himſelf therefore to Adams, he ſaid, he perceived he was a clergyman by his dreſs, 
and ſuppoſed that honeſt man was his footman.* Sir,“ anſwered Adams I am a cler- 
« gyman at your ſervice; but as to that young man, whom you have rightly termed honeſt, 
« he is at preſent in no body's ſervice ; he never lived in any other family than that of lad 


_ © Booby, from whence he was diſcharged, I affure you, for no crime.“ Joſeph ſaid, he 


did not wonder the gentleman was ſurprized to ſee one of Mr. Adams's character conde- 
4 ſcend to ſo much goodneſs with a poor man.“ Child,“ ſaid Adams, © I ſhould be 
* aſhamed of my cloth, if I thought a poor man, who is honeſt, below my notice or my 
« familiarity. - I know not how thoſe who think otherwiſe, can profeſs themſelves follow- 
© ers and ſervants of him who made no diſtinction, unleſs, peradventure, by preferring 
« the poor to the rich.” Sir,! ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the gentleman, * theſe two 
poor young people are my pariſhioners, and I look on them and love'them as my chil- 
* dren, There is ſomething ſingular enough in their hiſtory, but J have not now time to 
s recount it.“ The maſter of the houſe, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity which diſcovered 
itſelf in Adams, knew too much of the world to give a haſty belief to proft ſſions. He 
was not yet quite certain that Adams had any more of the clergyman in him than his caſſock. 
To try him therefore further, he aſked him, if Mr. Pope had lately publiſhed any 
thing new?” Adams anſwered, he had heard great commendations of that poet, but 
that he had never read, nor knew any of his works.” Ho! ho! ſays the gentleman to 
himſelf, have I caught you?? * What,” ſaid he, have you never ſeen dis Homer? 


Uuu 2 Adams 
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Adams anſwer d, he had never read any tranſlation of the claſſicks.“ Why truly,” 
reply d the gentleman, * there is a dignity in the Greek language which I think no modern 
tongue can reach. Do you underſtand Greek, Sir,“ ſaid Adams haſtily, * A little, 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman. Do you know, Sir, cry'd Adams, where I can buy 
© an-ZEſchylus ; an unlucky misfortune lately happened to mine.? ZEſchylus was beyond the 
gentleman, tho he knew him very well by name ; he therefore returning back to Homer, 
aſked Adams what part of the Iliad he thought moſt excellent.” Adams return'd, 
+ His queſtion would be properer, what kind of beauty was the chief in poetry; for that 
Homer was equally excellent in them all. | | 

* Anp indeed, continued he, what Cicero ſays of a complete orator, may well be ap- 


'* plied to a great poet; He ought to comprehend all perfections. Homer did this in 
the moſt excellent degree ; it is not without reaſon therefore, that the philoſopher, in the 


© 22d, Chap. of his poeticks, mentions him by no other appellation than that of The Poet: 
© He was the father of the drama, as well as the epic: Not of tragedy only, but of co- 
medy alſo; for his Margites, which is deplorably loſt, bore, ſays Ariſtotle, the ſame ana- 
« logy to comedy, as his Odyſſey and Iliad to tragedy. To him therefore we owe Ariſto- 
« phanes, as well as Euripides, Sophocles, and my poor Æſchylus. But if you pleaſe we 
£ will confine ourſelves (at lealt for che preſent) to the Iliad, his nobleſt work; tho' neither 
© Ariſtotle, nor Horace give it the preference, as I remember, to the Odyſſey. Firſt then 


nas to his ſubject, can any thing be more ſimple, and at the ſame time more noble? He is 


« rightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe judicious critics, for not chuſing the whole war, which, 
« tho? he ſays it hath a complete beginning and end, would have been too great for the un- 
$ derſtanding to comprehend at one view. I have therefore often wondered why ſo correct 
© a writer as Horace ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lollius, call him the Trojani Belli Scriptorem. 
* Secondly, his action, termed by Ariſtotle, Pragmaton Sy ſtaſis; is it poſſible for the mind 
© of man to conceive” an idea of ſuch perfect unity, and at the ſame time ſo replete with 
« greatneſs? And here I muſt obſerve what I do not remember to have ſeen noted by any, 
© the Harmotton, that\agreement of his action to his ſubject: For as the ſubje& is anger, 
© how agreeable is his action, which is war? from which every incident ariſes, and to which 


every epiſode immediately relates. Thirdly, his manners, which Ariſtotle places ſecond 


in his deſcription of the ſeveral parts of tragedy, and which he ſays are included in the 
Action; I am at a loſs whether I ſhould rather admire the exactneſs of his judgment in the 
© nice diſtinction, or the immenſity of his imagination in their variety. For, as to the for- 
mer of theſe, how accurately is the ſedate, injured reſentment of Achilles diſtinguiſhed 
from the hot inſulting paſſion of Agamemnon ? How widely doth the brutal courage of 
Ajax differ from the amiable bravery of Diomedes; and the wiſdom of Neſtor, which 
« is the reſult of long reflection and experience, from the cunning of Ulyſſes, the effect 
of art and ſubtlety only? If we conſider their variety, we may cry out with Ariſtotle in his 
« 24th chapter, that no part of this divine poem is deſtitute of manners. Indeed I might 
«* affirm, that there is ſcarce a character in human nature untouched in ſome part or other. 
And as there is no 8 which he is not able to deſcribe, ſo is there none in his reader 
© which he cannot raiſe. If he hath any ſuperior excellence to the reſt, I have been inclined 
« to fancy it is in the pathetic. I am ſure I never read with dry eyes the two epiſodes, where 
 Andromache is introduced, in the former lamenting the danger, and in the latter the 
death of Hector. The images are ſo extremely tender in theſe, that I am convinced, the 
poet had the worthieſt and beſt heart imaginable. Nor can I help obſerving how Sophocles 
4 falls ſhort of the the beauties of the original, in that imitation of the diſſuaſive ſpeech of An- 
« dromache, which he hath put into the mouth of Tecmeſſa. And yet Sophocles was the great- 
© eſt genius who ever wrote tragedy, nor have any of his ſucceſſors in that art, that is to ſay, 


+ neither Euripides nor Seneca the tragedian, been able to come near him. As to his ſenti- 


* ments 
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ments and diction, I need ſay nothing; the former are particularly remarkable for the ut- 
molt perfection on that head, namely propriety z and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, whom 
doubtleſs you have read over and over, is very diffuſe. I ſhall mention but one thing more, 
which that great critic in his diviſion of tragedy calls Opſis, or the ſcenery, and which is 
as proper to the epic as to the drama, with this difference, that in the former it falls to 
the ſhare of the poet, and in the latter to that of the painter. But did ever painter imagine 
a ſcene like that in the 13th and r4th lliads? where the reader ſees at one view the pro- 
ſpect of Troy, with the army, drawn up before it; the Grecian army, camp, and fleet, 
Jupiter ſitting on mount Ida, with his head wrapt in a cloud, and a thunderbolt in his hand 
looking towards Thrace ; Neptune driving through the ſea, which divides on each fide 
to permit his paſſage, and then ſeating himſelf on mount Samos: The heavens opened, and 
« the deities all ſeated on their thrones. This is ſublime ! This is poetry!' Adams then 
rapt out a hundred Greek verſes, and with ſuch a voice, emphaſis and action, that he almoſt 
—_—_ the women ; and as for the gentleman, he was ſo far from entertaining any further 
ſuſpicion of Adams, that he now doubred whether he had not a biſhop in his houſe, He 
ran into the molt extravagant encomiums on his learning; and the goodneſs of his heart be- 
gan to dilate to all the ſtrangers. He ſaid he had great compaſſion for the poor young wo- 
man, who looked pale and faint with her journey; and in truth he conceived a much higher 
opinion of her quality than it deſerved. He ſaid, he was ſorry he could not accommodate them 
all: But if they were contented with his fire-ſide, he would fit up with the men; and the 
young woman might, if ſhe pleaſed, partake his wife's bed, which he adviſed her to; for 
that they muſt walk upwards of a mile to any houſe of entertainment, and that not very 
good neither. Adams, who liked his ſear, his ale, his tobacco, and his company, per- 
ſuaded Fanny to accept this kind propoſal, in which ſollicitation he was ſeconded by Joſeph. 
Nor was ſhe very difficultly prevailed on; for ſhe had ſlept little the laſt night, and not at 
all the preceding, ſo that love itſelf was ſcarce able to keep her eyes open any longer. The 
offer therefore being kindly accepted, the good woman produced every thing eatable in her 
houſe on the table, and the gueſts being heartily invited, as heartily regaled themſelves, eſpe- 
cially parſon Adams. As to the other two, they were examples of the truth of that phyſical 
obſervation, that love, like other ſweet things, is no whetter of the ſtomach. 

SuePER Was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her own requeſt, retired, and the good: 
woman bore her company. The man of the houſe, Adams, and Joſeph, who would mo- 
deſtly have withdrawn, had not the gentleman inſiſted on the contrary, drew round the fire- 
fide, where Adams, (to uſe his own words) repleniſhed his pipe, and the gentleman pro- 
duced a bottle of excellent beer, being the beſt liquor in his houſe. 

Taz modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, with the gracefulneſs of his perſon, the character 
which Adams gave of hini, and the friendſhip he ſeemed to entertain for him, began to 
work on the gentleman's affections, and raiſed in him a curioſity to know the ſingularity 
which Adams had mentioned in his hiſtory. This curioſity Adams was no ſooner informed 
of, than, with Joſeph's conſent, he agreed to gratify it, and accordingly related all he knew, 
with as much tenderneſs as was poſſible for the character of lady Booby z and concluded 
with the long, faithful and mutual paſſion between him and Fanny, not concealing the mean- 
neſs of her birth and education. Theſe latter circumſtances entirely cured a jealouſy which 
had lately riſen in the gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the daughter of ſome perſon of 
faſhion, and that Joſeph had run away with her, and Adams was concerned in the plot. 
He was now enamour'd of his gueſts, drank their healths with great chearfulneſs, and re- 
turned many thanks to Adams, who had ſpent much breath; for he was a-circumſtantial teller 
of a ſtory. © 
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Apans told him it was now in his power to return that favour ; for his extraordinary 
Ro as well as that fund of literature he was maſter of “, which he did not expect to 
nd under ſuch a roof, had raiſed in him more curioſity than he had ever known, There- 
fore, ſaid he, if it be not too troubleſome, Sir, your hiſtory, if you pleaſe. 
Taz gentleman anſwered, he could not refuſe him what he had fo much right to inſiſt 


- on; and after ſome of the common apologies, which are the uſual preface to a ſtory, he 
thus began, 


. 


In which the gentleman relates the bitory of bis liſe. 


IR, I am deſcended of a good family, and was born a gentleman. My education was 

liberal, and at a public ſchool, in which I proceeded fo far as to become maſter of the 
Latin, and to be tolerably verſed in the Greek language. My father died when I was ſix- 
teen, and left me matter of myſelf. He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, which he in- 
tended I ſhould not receive till J attained the age of twenty-five : For he conſtantly aſſerted 
that was full early enough to give up any man entirely to the guidance of his own diſcretion. 
However, as this intention was ſo obſcurely worded in his will, that the lawyers adviſed me 
to conteſt the point with my truſtees ; I own I paid ſo little regard to the inclinations of my 
dead father, which were ſufficiently certain to me, that, I followed their advice, and ſoon 
ſucceeded : For the truſtees, did not conteſt the matter very obſtinately on their ſide, * Sir,” 
{aid Adams, may I crave the favour of your name? The gentleman anſwered, * his 
name was Wilſon,” and then procerded. | 

IsTay'p a very little while at ſchool after his death; for, being a forward youth, I was 
extremely impaticnt to be in the world: For which I thought my parts, knowledge, and 
manhood, thoroughly qualified me. And to this early introduction into life, without a 
guide, I impute all my future misfortunes ; for beſides the obvious miſchiefs which attend 
this, there is one which hath not been ſo generally obſerved. The firſt impreſſion Which 
mankind receives of you, will be very difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, therefore muſt 
it be to fix your character in life, before you can poſſibly know its value, or weigh the con- 
ſequences of thoſe actions which are to eſtabliſh your future reputation? 

A LITTLE under ſeventeen | left my ſchool, and went to London, with no more than ſix 
pounds in my pocket. A great ſum as I then conceived ; and which I was afterwards ſur- 
prized to find ſo ſoon conſumed. 
| Taz character I was ambitious of attaining, was that of a fine gentleman ; the firſt re- 
- quiſites to which I apprehended were to be ſupplicd by a taylor, a periwig-maker, and ſome 
few more tradeſmen, who deal in furniſhing out the human body. Notwithſtanding the 
lowneſs of my purſe, I found credit with them more eaſily than I expe&d, and was ſoon 
equipped to my wiſh, This L own then agreeably ſurprized me; but I have ſince * 
Pee that 


* The author hath by ſome been repreſented to have made a blunder here: For Adams had indeed ſhewn 
ſome learning, (ſay they) perhaps all the author had; but the gentleman hath ſhewn none, unleſs his approba- 
tion of Mr. Adams be ſuch : But ſurely it would be prepoſterous in him to call it ſo I have, however, not- 
-withſtanding this criciciſm, which I am told came from the mouth of a great orator in a public coffee houſe, leſt 
this blunder as it ſtood in the firſt edition. 1 will not have the vanity to apply to any thing in this work, the 
obſervation which M. Dacier makes in her preface to her Ariſtophanes : Je biens pour ane maxime conflante, qu une 
beauts mediocre plait plus generalement qu une . fans defaut. Mr. Congreve hath made ſuch another blunder 

in his Love for Love, where Tattle tells Miſs Prue, * She ſhould admire him as much for the beauty he com- 
mends in her, as if he himſelf * was poſſeſs d of it. 
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that it is a maxim among many tradeſmen at the polite end of the town to deal as larg-ly as 
as they can, reckon as high as they can, and arreſt as ſoon as they can. 

Tut next qualifications, namely dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe, and muſic, 
came into my head: but as they required expence and time, I comforted myſelf with re- 
gard to dancing, that I had learned a little in my youth, and could walk a minuet gen- 
teelly enough; as to fencing, I thought my good-humour would preſerve me from the 
danger of a quarrel; as to the horſe, I hoped it would not be thought of; and for mu- 
ſic, I imagined I could eaſily acquire the reputation of it; for I had heard ſome of my 
* pretend to knowledge in operas, without being able to ſing or play on the 

e. 

,KnowLepGe of the town ſeemed another ingredient ; this I thought I ſhould arrive at 
by frequenting public places. Accordingly I paid conſtant attendance to them all; by 
which means I was ſoon maſter of the faſhionable phraſes, learned to cry up the fa- 
ſhionable diverſions, and knew the names and faces of the moſt faſhionable 'men and 
women. . 

NoTninG now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, which I was reſolved to have imme- 
diately; I mean the reputation of it; and indeed I was ſo ſucceſsful, that in a very ſhort 
time I had half a dozen with the fineſt women in rown. 

AT theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and then, bleſſing himſelf, cried out, 
Good Lord! What wicked times theſe are? 

Nor ſo wicked as you imagine, continued the gentleman; for J aſſure you, they were 
all veſtal virgins for any thing which I knew to the contrary. The reputation of intriguing 
with them was all I ſought, and was what J arrived at: and perhaps | only flattered myſelf 
even in that; for very probably the perſons to whom I ſhewed their billets, knew as well 
as I that they were counterfeirs, -and that I had written them to myſelf, 

WIàIxx letters to yourſelf ! ſaid Adams ſtaring! 

O S1s, anſwered the gentleman, It is the very error of the times. Half our modern 
plays have one of theſe characters in them. It is incredible the pains I have taken, and the 
abſurd methods I employed to traduce the character of women of diſtinction. When ano- 
ther had ſpoken in raptures of any one, I have anſwered, * D—n her, ſhe! We ſhall 
have her at H—— d's very ſoon.” When he hath replied, * he thought her virtuous,” I 
have anſwered, * Ay, thou wilt always think a woman virtuous, till ſhe is in the ſtrects; 
but you and I, Jack or Tom, (turning to another in company) know better.“ At which 1 
have drawn a paper out of my pocket, perhaps a taylor's bill, and kiſſed it, crying at the 
ſame time, By gad I was once fond of her. 

* PROCEED, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear-any more,” ſaid Adams. 

Sin, ſaid the gentleman, I aſk your pardon. Well, Sir, in this courſe of life I conti- 
nued full three years. —* What courſe of life?? anſwered Adams; I do not remember 
you have mentioned any. Your remark is jult, ſaid the gentleman ſmiling, I ſhould ra- 
ther have ſaid, in this courſe of doing nothing. I remember ſome time afterwards I wrote 
the journal of one day, which would ſerve, I believe, as wel} for any other, during the 
whole time. I will endeavour to repeat it to E 

' In the morning I aroſe, took my great ſtick, and walked out in my green frock with 

my hair in papers, (a groan from Adams) and ſauntered about ll ten. 
Wer to the auction; told lady — ſhe had a dirty face; laughed heartily at ſomething 
captain — faid z L can't remember what; for I did not very well hear it; whiſpered lord 
; bowed to the duke of —; and was going to bid for a ſnuff-box ; but did not, for fear 
I ſhould have had it. | 
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From 2 to 4, dreſt myſelf. A groan. 
4 to 6, dined. A groan. 
6 to 8, coffee-houſe. 
8 to 9, Drury-Lane play-houſe. 
"= g to 10, Lincoln's Inn-Fields. 
| | 10 to 12, Drawing-room. A great groan. 
Arx all which places nothing happened worth remark. At which Adams ſaid, with ſome 
vehemence, Sir,” this is below the life of an animal, hardly above vegetation ; and I am 
* ſurprized what could lead a man of your ſenſe into it.” What leads us into more follies 
than you imagine, doctor, anſwered the gentleman, vanity : for as contemptible a creature 
as J was, and I aſſure you, yourſelf cannot have more contempt for ſuch a wretch than I now 
have, I then admired myſelf, and ſhould have deſpiſed a perſon of your preſent appearance 
(you will pardon me) with all your learning, and thoſe excellent qualities which I have re- 
marked in you. Adams bowed, and begged him to proceed. After I had continued two 
years in this courſe of life, ſaid the gentleman, an accident happened which obliged me to 
change the ſcene. As I was one day at St. James's coffee-houſe, making very free with the 
character of a young lady of quality, an officer of the guards, who was preſent, thought 
proper to give me the lye. I anſwered, I might poſſibly be miſtaken ; but I intended to 
tell no more than the truth. To which he made no reply, but by a ſcornful ſneer. After 
this I obſerved a ſtrange coldnels in all my acquaintance; none of them ſpoke to me firſt, 
and very few returned me even the civility of a bow. The company I uſed to dine with 
left me out, and within a week I found myſelf in as much ſolitude at St. James's, as if I 
had been in a deſart. An honeſt elderly man, with a great hat and long ſword, at laſt 
told me, he had a compaſſion for my youth, and therefore adviſed me to ſhew the world [ 
was not ſuch a raſcal as they thought me to be. I did not at firſt underſtand him: but he 
explained himſelf, and ended with telling me, if I would write a challenge to the captain, 
he would, out of pure charity, go to him with it. A very charitable perſon truly !* cried 
Adams. I deſired till the next day, continued the gentleman, to conſider on it, and, re- 
tiring to my lodgings, I weighed the conſequences on both ſides as fairly as I could. On 
the one, I ſaw the riſk of this alternative, either loſing my own life, or having on my hands 
the blood of a man with whom 1 was not in the leaſt angry. I ſoon determined, that the good 
which appeared on the other, was not worth this hazard. I therefore reſolved to quit the ſcene, 
and preſently retired to the Temple, where I took chambers. Here l ſoon got a freſh ſer of 
acquaintance, who knew nothing of what had happened ro me. Indeed they were not greatly 
to my approbation; for the beaus of the Temple are only the ſhadows of the others. They 
are the affectation of affectation. The vanity of theſe are ſtill more ridiculous, if poſſible, than 
of the others. 'Here I met with ſmart fellows, who drank with lords they did not know, and 
intrigued with women they never ſaw. Covent-Garden was now the fartheſt ſtretch of my 
ambition, where I ſhone forth in the balconies at the play-houſes, viſited whores, made love to 
orange wenches, and damned plays. This career was ſoon put a ſtop to by my ſurgeon, who 
convinced me of the neceſſity of confining myſelf to my room for a month. At the end of 
which, having had leiſure to reflect, I reſolved to quit all further converſation with beaus 
and ſmarts of every kind, and to avoid, if poſſible, any occaſion of returning to this place 
of confinement. * I think,” faid Adams, * the advice of a month's retirement and reflec- 
© tion was very proper; but I ſhould rather have expected it from a divine than a ſurgeon.” 
The gentleman ſmiled at Adams's 3 and without explaining himſelf farther on 
ſuch an odious ſubject, went on thus: I was no ſooner perfectly reſtored to health, than l 
found my paſſion for women, which I was afraid to ſatisfy as I had done, made me very 
uneaſy ; I determined therefore to keep a miſtreſs. Nor was I long before I fixed my choice 
on a young woman, who had before been kept by two gentlemen, and to whom I was re- 
commended by a celebrated bawd, .I took her home to my chambers, and made her a 
ſettlement 
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ſettlement during cohabitation, This would perhaps have been very ill paid : however, 
ſhe did not ſuffer me to be perplexed on that account; for before quarter-day, I found her 
at my chambers in too familiar converſation with a young fellow who was dreſt like an of- 
ficer, but was indeed a city apprentice. Inſtead of excuſing her inconſtancy, ſhe rapped out 
half a dozen oaths, and, ſnapping her fingers at me, ſwore ſhe ſcorned to confine herſelf to 
the beſt man in England. Upon this we parted, and the ſame bawd preſently provided 
her another keeper. I was not ſo much concerned at our ſeparation, as I found within a 
day or two I had reaſon to be for our meeting : for I was obliged to pay a ſecond viſit to 
my ſurgeon. I was now forced to do penance for ſome weeks, during which time 1 con- 
tracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young girl, the daughter of a gentleman, who, at- 
ter having been forty years in the army, and in all the campaigns under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, died a lieutenant on half-pay ; and had left a widow with this only child, in very diſ- 
treſt circumſtances: they had only a ſmall penſion from the government, with what little 
the daughter could add to it by her work ; for ſhe had great excellence at her needle. This 
girl was, at my firſt acquaintance with her, ſollicited in marriage by a young fellow in good 
circumſtances. He was apprentice to a linen-draper, and had a little fortune ſufficient to 
ſet up his trade. The mother was greatly pleaſed with this match, as indeed ſhe had ſuffi- 
cient reaſon. However, I ſoon prevented it. I repreſented him in fo low a light to his 
miſtreſs, and made ſo good an uſe of flattery, promiſes, and preſents, that, not to dwell 
longer on this ſubject than is neceſſary, I prevailed with the poor girl, and conveyed her 
away from her mother! In a word, I debauched her (At which words Adams ſtarted 
ups fetched three ſtrides croſs the room, and then replaced himſelf in the chair.) You are 
not more affected with this part of my ſtory than myſelf: I affure you it will never be ſuf- 
ficiently repented of in my own opinion: but if you already deteſt it, how much more will 

our indignation be raiſed, when you hear the fatal conſequences of this barbarous, this vil- 
— action? If you pleaſe therefore, I will here deſiſt.—“ By no means,“ cries Adams, 
* Go on, I beſeech you; and heaven grant you may ſincerely repent of this and many 
other things you have related. I was now, continued the gentleman, as happy as the 
poſſeſſion of a fine young creature, who had a good education, and was endued with many 
agreeable qualities, could make me. We lived ſome months with vaſt fondneſs together, 
without any company or converſation more than we found in one another : but this could 
not continue always; and tho' I ſtill preſerved great affection for her, I began more and 
more to want the relief of other company, and conſequently to leave her by degrees, at 
laſt, whole days to herſelf. She failed not to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs on theſe occaſions, and 
complained of the melancholy life ſhe led; to remedy which, I introduced her into the 
acquaintance of ſome other kept miſtreſſes, with whom ſhe uſed to play at cards, and fre- 
quent plays and other diverſions. She had not lived long in this intimacy, before I per- 
ceived a viſible alteration in her behaviour; all her modeſty and innocence vaniſhed by de- 

ces, till her mind became thoroughly tainted. She affected the company of rakes, gave 
Perser all manner of airs, was never eaſy but abroad, or when ſhe had a party at my cham- 
bers. She was rapacious of money, extravagant to exceſs, looſe in her converſation; and 
if ever I demurred to any of her demands, oaths, tears, and fits were the immediate conſe- 
quences. As the firſt raptures of fondneſs were long ſince over, this behaviour ſoon eſtranged 
my affections from her; I began to reflect with pleaſure that ſhe was not my wife, and to 
conceive an intention of parting with her; of which having given her a hint, ſhe took care 
to prevent me the pains of turning her out of doors, and accordingly departed herſelf, hav- 
ing firſt broken open my eſcrutore, and taken with her all ſhe could find, to the amount of 
about 200 l. Ia the firit heat of my reſentment, I reſolved to purſue her with all the ven- 
geance of the Jaw: but as ſhe had the good luck to eſcape me during that ferment, my 
paſſion afrerwards cooled ; and having reflefted that I had been the firſt aggreſſor, and had 
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done her an injury, for which I could make her no reparation, by robbing her of the inno- 
cence of her mind; and hearing at the ſame time that the poor old woman her mother had 
broke her heart on her daughter's elopement from her, I, concluding myſelf her murde- 
rer, (* As you very well might,” cries Adams, with a groan;) was pleaſed, that God. Al- 
mighty had taken this method of puniſhing me, and reſolved quictly to ſubmit to the loſs. 
Indeed” I could wiſh I had never heard more of the poor creature, who became in the end 
an abandoned profligate 3 and, after being ſome years a common proſtitute, at laſt ended 
her miſcrable life in Newgate. Here the gentleman fetched a deep figh, which Mr. Adams 
echoed very loudlyz and both continued filent, looking on each other, for ſome minutes, 
At laſt the gentleman proceeded thus: I had been perfectly conſtant to this girl during the 
whole time l kept her: but ſhe had ſcarce departed before I diſcovered more marks of her 
infidelity to me than the loſs of my money. In ſhort, I was forced to make a third viſit 
to my ſurgeon,” out of whoſe-hands I did not get a haſty diſcharge, 

I xow foreſwore all future dealings with the ſex, complained loudly that the pleaſure did 
not compenſate the pain, and railed at the beauritul creatures, in as groſs language as Ju- 
venal himſeli formerly reviled them in. I looked on all the town harlots with a deteſta- 
tion not cafy to be conceived; their perſons appeared to me as painted palaces, inhabited 
by diſeaſe and death: nor could their beauty make them more deſirable objects in my eyes, 
than gilding could make me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. But tho* 1 was no 
longer the abſolute ſlave, I found ſome reaſons to own myſelf ſtill the ſubject of love. My 
hatred for women decreaſed daily; and I am not poſitive but time might have betrayed me 
again to ſore common harlot, had I not been ſecured by a paſſion for the charming Sap- 
phira, which having once entered upon, made a violent progreſs in my heart. Sapphira 
was wife to a man of faſhion and gallantry, and one who ſeemed, I own, every way worthy 
of her affections, which however he had not the reputation of having. She was indeed a 

werte achevte. Pray Sir, ſays Adams, What is a coquette? I have met with the 
« word in French authors, but never could aſſign any idea to it. I believe it is the ſame 
© with une Sotte, Anghce, a fool.“ Sir, anſwered the gentleman, perhaps you are not 
much miſtaken: but as it is a particular kind of folly, | will endeavgur to deſcribe it. Were 
all creatures to be ranked in the order of creation, according to their uſefulneſs, I know few 
animals that would not take place of a coquette; nor indeed hath this creature much pre- 
rence to any thing beyond inſtinct: for tho* ſometimes we might imagine it was animated 
- by the paſſion of vanity, yet far the greater part of its actions fall beneath even that low 
motive; for inſtance, ſcveral abſurd geſtures and tricks, infinitely more fooliſh than what 
can be obſerved in the molt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and which would perſuade the be- 
holder, that the ſilly wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed its characteriſtic is affec- 
ration, and this led and governed by whim only : for as beauty, wiſdom, wit, good-nature, 
politeneſs and health are ſometimes affected by this creature; ſo are uglineſs, folly, non- 
tenſe, ill- nature, ill- breeding and ſiekneſs likewiſe put on by it in their turn. Its lite is one 
conſtant lie; and the only rule by which you can form any judgment of them is, that they 
are never what they ſeem. If it was poſſible for a coquette to love (as it is not, for if ever it 
attains this paſſion, the coquette ceaſes inſtantly) it would wear the face of indifference, if 
not of hatred, to the beloved object; you may therefore be aſſured, when they endeavour 
to perſuade you of their liking, that they are indifferent to you at leaſt. And indeed this 
was the caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner faw me in the number of her admirers, than ſhe 
gave me what is commonly called encouragement z ſhe would often look at me, and, when ſhe 
perceived me meet her eyes, would inſtantly take them off, — at the ſame time as 
much ſurprize and emotion as poſſible. Thele arts failed not of the ſucceſs ſhe intended; 
and as I grew more particular to her than the reſt of her admirers, ſhe advanced, in pro- 
portion, more directly to me than to the others. She affected the low voice, whiſper, liſp, 
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ſigh, ſtart, laugh, and many other indications of paſſion, which daily deceive thouſands. When 
I play'd at whiſk with her, ſhe would look earneſtly at me, and at the ſame time loſe deal 
or rovoke; then burſt into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, La! I can't imagine what I was 
* thinking of.” To detain you no longer, after I had gone through a ſufficient courſe of 
gallantry, as I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had raiſed a violent paſſion in 
my miſtreſs; I ſought an opportunity of coming to an eclairciſſement with her. She avoid- 
ed this as much as poſſible; however great aſſiduity at length preſented me one. I will not 
deſcribe all the particulars of this interview; let it ſuffice, that till ſhe could no longer pre- 
tend not to ſee my drift, ſhe firſt affected a violent ſurprize, and immediiately after as vio- 
lent a paſſion : ſhe wondered what I had ſeen in her conduct, which could induce me to 
affront her in this manner: and breaking from me the firſt moment ſhe could, told me, I 
had no other way to eſcape the conſequence of her reſentment, than by never ſeeing, or at 
leaſt ſpeaking to her more. I was not contented with this anſwer; I ſtill purſued her, but 
to no purpoſe, and was at length convinced that her huſband bad the ſole poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, and that neither he nor any other had made any impreſſion on her heart, I was 
taken off from following this ignis fatuus by ſome advances which were made me by the 
wife of a citizen, who, tho' neither very young nor handſome, was yet too agreeable to be 
rejected by my amorous conſtitution, [ accordingly ſoon ſatisfied her, that ſhe had not 
caſt away her — on a barren or cold foil: on the contrary, they inſtantly produced her 
an eager and defiring lover. Nor did ſhe give me any reaſon to complain; ſhe met the 
warmth the had raiſed, with equal ardour. I had no longer a coquette to deal with, but 
one who was wiſer than to proſtitute the noble paſſion of love to the ridiculous luſt of va- 
nity. We preſently underſtood one another; and as the pleaſures we ſought lay in a mu- 
tual gratification, we ſoon found and enjoyed them. I thought my ſelf at firſt greatly happy 
in the poſſeſſion of this new miſtreſs, whoſe fondneſs would have quickly ſurftited a more 
ſickly appetite ; but it had a different effect on mine; ſhe carried my paſſion higher by it 
than youth or beauty had been able : but my happineſs could not Jong continue uninter- 
rupted. The apprehenſions we lay under from the jealouſy of her huſband, gave us great 
uneaſineſs, * Poor wretch! I pity him,” cried Adams. He did indeed deſerve it, ſaid 
the gentleman ; tor he loved his wife with great tendernefs ; and I aſſure you it is a great 
ſatistaction to me that I was not the man who firſt ſeduced her affections from him, Theſe 
apprehenſions appeared alſo too well-grounded ; for in the end he diſcovered us, and pro- 
cured witneſſes of our careſſes. He then proſecuted me at law, and recovered 3000 |. da- 
mages, which much diſtreſſed my fortune to pay: and what was worſe, his wile being di- 
vorced came upon my hands. I led a very uneaſy life with her; for beſides that my pal- 
ſion was now much abated, her exceſſive jealouſy was very troubleſeme. At length death 
rid me of an inconvenience, which the conſideration of my having been the author of her 
misfortunes would never ſuffer me to take any other method of diſcarding. | 

I now bad adieu to love, and reſolved to purſue other leſs dangerous and expenſive plea- 
ſures. 1 fell into the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly companions, who ſlept all day, and drank 
all night: fellows who might rather be ſaid to conſume time than to live. Their beſt con- 
verſation was nothing but noiſe: ſinging, hollowing, wrangling, drinking, roaſting, 
ſp—wing, ſmoaking, were the chief ingredients of our entertainment. And yet bad as they 
were, they were more tolerable than our graver ſcenes, which were either exceſſive tedious 
narratives of dull common matters of fact, or hot diſputes about trifling matters, which 
commonly ended in a wager. This way of life the firſt ſerious reflection put a period to; 
and I became member of a club frequented by young men of great abilities. The bottle was 
now only called in to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, which rolled on the deepeſt points 
of philoſophy. Theſe gentlemen were engaged in a ſearch after truth, in the purſuit of 
which they aſide all the prejudices of education, and governed themſelves only by the 
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infallible guide of human reaſon. This great guide, after having ſhewn them the falſhood 
of that very ancient but ſimple tenet, that there is ſuch a being as a Deity in the univerſe, 
helped them to eſtabliſh in his ſtead a certain rule of right, by adhering to which they all 
arrived at the utmoſt purity of morals. Reflection made me as much delighted with this 
ſociety, as it had taught me to deſpiſe and deteſt the former. I began now to eſteem my- 
ſelf a being of a higher order than I had ever before conceived, and. was the more charmed 
with this rule of right, as I really found in my own nature nothing repughant to it. I held 
in utter contempt all perſons who wanted any other inducement to virtue beſides her intrin- 
ſic beauty and excellence; and had ſo high an opinion of my preſent companions, with re- 
gard to their morality, that I would have truſted them with whatever was neareſt and dear- 
eſt to me. Whilſt I was engaged in this de lightful dream, two or three accidents happened 
ſacceſſively, which at firſt much ſurprized me. For, one of our greateſt philoſophers, or 
rule of right-men, withdrew himſelf from us, taking with him the wife of one of his molt 
intimate friends. © Secondly, another of the ſame fociety left the club without remembering 
to take leave of his bail. A third having borrowed a ſum of money of me, for which I r<- 
ceived no ſecurity, when I aſked him to repay it, abſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſcveral 
ractices, ſo inconſiſtent with our golden rule, made me begin to ſuſpect its infallibility; 
be when I communicated my thoughts to one of the club, he ſaid, there was nothing 
© abſolutely good or evil in itſelf; that actions were denominated good or bad by the cir- 
* cumſtances of the agent. That poſſibly the man who ran away with his neighbour's wife, 
might be one of very good inclinations, but over-prevailed on by the violence of an un- 
< ruly paſſion, and, in other particulars, might be a very worthy member of ſociety : that 
© if the beauty of any woman created in him an uneaſineſs, he had a right from nature to 
« relieve himſelf; with many other things, which I then deteſted ſo much, that I took 
leave of the ſociety that very evening, and never returned to it again. Being now reduced 
to a ſtate of ſolitude which I did not like, I became a great frequenter of the play-houſes, 
which indeed was always my favourite diverſion, and moſt evenings pals*d away two or thre: 
hours behind the ſcenes, whe.e I met with ſeveral poets, with whom I made engagements 
at the taverns. Some of the players were likewiſe of our parties. At theſe meetings we 
were generally entertained by the poets with reading their performances, and by the players 
with repeating their parts: upon which occaſions, I obſerved the gentleman. who. furniſhed 
our entertainment, was commonly the beſt pleaſed of the company; who, tho' they were 
pretty civil to him to his face, ſeldom failed to take the firſt opportunity of his ablence to 
ridicule him. Now I made ſome remarks,' which probably are too obvious to be worth 
relating. Sir, ſays Adams, your remarks, if you pleaſe.” Firſt then, ſays he, I con- 
cluded that the general obſervation, that wits are moſt inclined to vanity, is not true. Men 
are equally vain of riches, ſtrength, beauty, honours, &c. But theſe appear of theme] ves 
to the eyes of the beholders, whereas the poor wit is obliged to produce his performance to 
ſhew you his perfection; and on his readineſs to do this, that vulgar opinion I have betore 
mentioned is grounded: but doth not the perſon who expends vaſt ſums in the furniture of his 
houſe, or the ornaments of his _— who conſumes much time, and employs great pains 
in drefling himſelf, or who thinks himſelf paid for ſelf-denial, labour, or even villainy, by 
a title or a ribbon, ſacrifice as much to vanity, as the poor wit, who is deſirous to read youu 
his poem or his play? My ſecond remark was, that vanity is the worſt of paſſions, and 
more apt to contaminate the mind than any other: for as ſelfiſnneſs is much more general 
than we pleaſe to allow it; ſo it is natural to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand between us and 
the good we defire. Now, in luſt and ambition theſe are few ; and;even in avarice-we find 
many who are no obſtacles to our purſuits; but the vain man ſeeks pre-emineace ; and 
every thing which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in another, renders him the mark of his an- 
tipathy. Adams now began to fumble in his pockets, and ſoon cried out, O la l I have. is 
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not about me Upon this the gentle man aſking him what he was ſearching for, he ſaid he 
ſearched after a ſermon, which he thought his maſter-piece, againſt vanity. * Fie upon it, 
* fie upon it,“ cries he, why do I ever leave that {ſermon out of my pocket? I wiſh it 
* was within five miles; I would willingly fetch it, to read it you.” The gentleman an- 
ſwered, that there was no need, for he was cured of the paſſion. * And for that very rea- 
« fon,” quoth Adams, I would read it, for I am confident you would admire it: 
* Indeed, I have never been a greater enemy to.any paſſion than that ſilly one of vani- 
ty.“ The gentleman ſmiled, and proceeded —From this ſociety I eaſily paſs'd 
to that of the gameſters, where nothing remarkable happened, but the finiſhing my 
fortune, which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped me to the end of. This opened ſcenes 
of life hitherto. unknown; poverty and diſtreſs, with their horrid train of duns, at- 
torneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night. My clothes grew ſhabby, my credit bad, 
my friends and acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this ſituation, the ſtrangeſt thought 
imaginable came into my head; and what was this, but to write a play? for I had 
ſufficient leiſure ; fear of bailiffs confined me every day to my room; and having always 
had a little inclination, and ſomething of a genius that way, I ſet myſelf to work, and 
within a few months produced a piece of five acts, which was accepted of at the theatre. 
I remembered to have formerly taken tickets of other poets for their benefits, long before 
the appearance of their performances; and reſolving to follow a precedent which was ſo. 
well ſuited to my preſent circumſtances, I immediately provided myſelf with a large num- 
ber of little papers. Happy indeed would be the (tate of poetry, would theſe tickets paſs. 
current at the bakehoule, the alehouſe and the chandler's-ſhop : But alas! far otherwiſe 
no taylor will take them in payment for buckram, canvas, (tay-tape ; nor no bailiff for civility- 
money. They are indeed no more than a paſſport to beg with, a certificate that the owner. 
wants five ſhillings, which induces well-diſpoſed chriſtians to charicy. I now experienced. 
what is worſe than poverty, or rather what is the worſt conſequence of poverty, I mean at- 
tendance and dependance on the great. Many a morning have I waited hours in the cold par- 
lours of men of quality, where after ſeeing the lowelt raſcals in lace and embroidery, the 
pimps and buffaons in faſhion admitted, I have been ſometimes told, on ſending in my 
name, that my lord could not poſſibly ſee me this morning: A fufficient aſſurance that I 
ſhould never more get entrance into that houſe. Sometimes I have been at laſt admitted ;. 
and the great man hath thought proper to excuſe himlelf, by telling me he was tied up. 
« Tied up.“ ſays Adams, pray what's that? Sir, ſays the gentleman, the profit which. 
bookſellers allowed authors for the beſt works, was ſo very ſmall, that certain men of birth 
and fortune ſome years ago, who were the patrons of wit and learning, thought fit to en- 
courage them farther, by entering into voluntary ſubſcriptions for their encouragement. 
Thus Prior, Rowe, Pope, and ſome other men of genius, received large ſums for their 
labours from the public. This ſeemed ſo eaſy a method of getting money, that many of 
the loweſt ſcribblers of the times ventured to publiſh their works in the ſame way; and ma- 
ny had the aſſurance to take in ſubſcriptiors for what was not writ, nor ever intended. Sub- 
ſcriptions in this manner growing infinite, and a kind of tax on the publick z ſome perſons. 
finding it not ſo eaſy a taſk to diſcern good from bad authors, or to know what genius was. 
worthy encouragement, and what was not, to prevent the expence of ſubſcribing to ſo ma- 
ny, invented a method to excuſe themſelves from all ſubſcriptions whatever, and this.was. 
io receive a ſmall ſum of money in conſideration of giving a. large one if ever. they. ſubſcri- 
bed; which many have done, and many, more have pretended to have done, in order to ſi- 
lence all ſolicitation. - The ſame method was likewile taken with play-houſe tickets, which 
were no leſs a public grievance; and this is what they call being tied up from ſubſcribing... 
amt ſay but the term is apt enough, and ſomewhat ty pical,“ ſaid Adams; * for a man. 
4 rooghandatie who ties himſelf up, as you call, it, from the encouragement of 2 
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of merit, ought to be tied up in reality.” Well, Sir, ſays the gentleman, to return to my 
ſtory. Sometimes I have received a guinea from a man of quality, given with as ill a grace 
as alms are generally to the meaneſt beggar, and purchaſed too with as much time ſpent in 
attendance, as, if it had been ſpent in honeſt induſtry, — have brought me more profit 
with infinitely more ſatis faction. After about two months ſpent in this diſagreeable way with 
the utmoſt mortification, when I was pluming my hopes on the proſpect of a plentiful har- 
veſt ſrom my play, upon applying to the prompter to know when it came into rehearſal, 
he informed me he had received orders from the managers to return me the play again; four 
that they could not poſſibly act it that ſeaſon ; but if 1 would take it and reviſe it againſt the 
next, they would be glad to ſee it again. I fnatch'd it from him with great indignation, 
and retired to my room, where | threw myſelf on the bed in a fit of deſpair—* You ſhould 
rather have thrown yourſelf on your knees,” ſays Adams; for defpair is ſinful.” As ſoon, 
continued the gentleman, as I had indulged the firſt rumult of my paſſion, I began to con- 
ſider coolly what courſe I ſhould take, in a ſituation without friends, money, credit, or re- 
putation of any kind. After revolving many things in my mind, I could fee no other 
poſſibility of furniſhing myſelf with the miſerable neceſſaries of life than to retire to a gar- 
ret near the Temple, and commence hackney writer to the lawyers; for which I was well 
qualified, being an excellent penman. This purpoſe I reſolved on, and immediately put 
it in execution. I had an acquaintance with an attorney who had formerly tranſacted affairs 
for me, and to him I applied : But inſtead of furniſhing me-with any buſineſs, he laughed 
at my undertaking, and told me, he was afraid I ſhould turn his deeds into plays, and he 
* ſhould expect to fee them on the ſtage.” Not to tire you with inſtances of this kind from 
others, 1 found that Plato himſelf did not hold poets in greater abhorrence then theſe men 
of bulineſs do. Whenever I durſt venture to a coffee-houſe, which was on Sundays only, 
a whiſper ran round the room, which was conſtantly attended with a ſneer——T hat's Poet 
Wilſon: for I know not whether you have obſerved it, but there is a malignity in the nature 
of man, which, when not weeded out, or at leaſt covered by a good education and polite- 
neſs, delights in making another uneaſy or diſſatisfied with himſelf. This abundantly ap- 
pears in all aſſemblies, except thoſe which are filled by people of faſhion, and eſpecially a- 
mong the younger people of both ſexes, whoſe birth and fortunes place them juſt without 
the polite circles ; I'mean the lower claſs of the gentry, and the higher of the mercantile 
world, who are in reality the worſt bred part of mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I continued 
in this miſerable ſtate, with ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to keep me from ſtarving, the reputa- 
tion of a poet being my bane, I accidentally became acquainted with a bookſeller, who told 
me, it was a pity a man of my learning and genius ſhould be obliged to ſuch a method of 
© getting his livehhood z that he had a compaſſion for me, and if 1 would engage with him, 
ho Fe would undertake to provide handſomely for me.“ A man in my circumſtances, as he 
very well knew, had no choice. I accordingly accepted his propoſal with his conditions, 
which were none of the moſt favourable, and fell to tranſlating with all my might. I had 
no longer reaſon to lament the want of buſineſs ; for he furniſhed me with fo much, that in 
half a year Ialmoſt writ myſelf blind. I likewiſe contracted a diſtemper by my ſedentary 
life, in which no part of my body was exerciſed but my right arm, which rendered me 
incapable of writing for a long time. This unluckily happening to delay the publication of 
a work, and my laſt performance not having ſold well, the bookſeller declined any further 
engagement, and aſperſed me to his brethren as a careleſs, idle fellow. I had however, by 
having half-worked and half-ſtarved myſelf to death, during the time I was in his ſervice, 
ſaved a few guineas, with which I bought a lottery-ticket, reſolving to throw myſelf into 
fortune's lap, and try if ſhe would make me amends for the injuries ſhe had done me at 
the gaming-table. This purchaſe being made left me almoſt pennyleſs; when, as if I had 
cot bers — miſerable, a bailiff in woman's clothes got admittance to my cc 
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whither he was directed by the bookſeller. He arreſted me at my taylor's ſuit for thirty-five 

pounds; a ſum for which I could not procure bail, and was therefore conveyed to his houſe, 

where I was locked up in an upper chamber. I had now neither health (for I was ſcarce 

recovered from my indiſpoſition) liberty, money, or friends; and had abandoned all hopes, 

and even the deſire of life. But this could not laſt long,” ſaid Adams; for doubtleſs 

the taylor releaſed you the moment he was truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew 

that your cirgymitances would not permit you to pay him,” Oh, Sir, anſwered the gen- 

tleman, he knew that before he pra me; nay, he knew that nothing but incapacity 
could prevent me paying my debts; for I had been his cuſtomer many years, had ſpent 

vaſt ſums of money with him, and had always paid moſt punctually in my proſperous 

days: But when I reminded him of this, with aſſurances, that, if he would not moleſt 

my endeavours, I would pay him all the money J could by my utmoſt labour and in- 

duſtry procure, reſerving only what was ſufficient to preſerve me alive: He anſwered 

his patience was worn out; that I had put him off from time to time; that he wanted the 

money ; that he had put it into a lawyer's hands; and if I did not pay him immedi- 

ately, or find ſecurity, I mult die in goal, and expect no mercy. * He may expect mercy.” 

cries Adams, * ſtarting from his chair, where he will find none. How can ſuch a wretch 

repeat the Lord's prayer, where the word, which is tranſlated, I know not for what rea- 

« ſon, Treſpaſſcs, is in the original Debts? And as ſurely as we do not forgive others their debts 

* when they are unable to pay them; ſo ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be unforgiven, when we 

are in no condition of paying,” He ceaſed, and the gentleman proceeded, <* While I was 

in this deplorable ſituation, a former acquaintance, to whom I had communicated my 

lottery- ticket, found me out, and, making me a viſit, with great delight in his countenance, | 
* ſhook me heartily by the hand, and wiſhed me joy of my good fortune: For, ſays he, your 

ticket is come up a prize of 3000l.” Adams ſnapt his fingers at theſe words in an ecſtaſy of 
joy 3 which however did not continue long: For the gentleman thus proceeded. * Alas! Sir, 

© this was only a trick of fortune to ſink me the deeper: For I had diſpoſed of this lottery-tic- 

« kettwodays before to a relation, ho refuſed lending me a ſhilling without it, in order to pro- 

cure myſelf bread. As ſoon as my friend was acquainted with my unfortunate. ſale, he began 

to revile me, and remind me of all the ill conduct and miſcarriages of my life.” He ſaid 1 

« was one whom fortune could not fave, if ſhe would; that I was now ruined without any 

hopes of retrieva}, nor muſt expe& any pity from my friends; that it would be extreme 

* weakneſs to compaſſionate the misfortunes of a man who ran headlong to his own deſtruc- 

tion.“ He then painted to me, in as lively colours as he was able, the happineſs I ſhould 

have now enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoled of my ticket. I urged the plea of neceſſity : 

But he made no anſwer to that, and began again to revile me, till I could bear it no longer, 

and deſired him to finiſh his viſit. I ſoon exchanged the bailitt *s houſe for a priſon; where, 

as I had not money ſufficient to procure .,me a ſeparate apartment, I was crouded in with a 
great number of miſerable wretches, in common with whom | was deſtitute of every con- 

venience of life, even that which all the brutes enjoy, wholeſome air. In theſe dreadful cir- 

cumſtances I applied by letter to ſeveral of my old acquaintance, and ſuch to whom I had 
formerly lent money without any great proſpect of its being returned, for their. aſſiſtance z. 
but ia vain. An excule inſtead of a denial was the gentleſt anſwer | received —— Whilſt I 
languiſhed in a condition too. horrible to be deſcribed, and which in a land of humanity, 
and what is much more, chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange puniſhment for a little inadvertency 
and indiſcretion z whilſt 1 was in this condition, a fellow came into the priſon, and enguiz- 
ing me out, delivered me the following letter: 
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„ My father, to whom you ſold your ticket in the laſt lottery, died the ſame day in 
* which it came up a prize, as you have poſſibly heard, and, and left me ſole heireſs of all 
his fortune. I am ſo much touched with your preſent circumſtances, and the uneaſineſs 
you mult feel at having been driven to diſpoſe of what might have made you happy, that 
] mult defire your acceptance of the incloſed, and am | 

. | « Your humble fervant, 
„ Harrier Hearty,” 


AwnD what do you think was incloſed ? I don't know,” cried Adams: Not leſs than a 
< guinea,” I hope. Sir, it was a bank - note for 2001.— 2001.” ſays Adams, in a rapture ! 
No tefs,” I aſſure you, anſwered the gentleman ; a ſum I was not half ſo delighted with, 
as with the dear name of the generous girl that ſent it me; and who was not only the beſt, but 
the handſomeſt creature in the univerſe ; and for whom I had long had a paſſion, which I ne- 
ver durſt diſcloſe to her. I kiſſed her name a thouſand times, my eyes overflowing with ten- 
derneſs and gratitude, I repeated But not to detain you with theſe raptures, I immediately 
acquired my liberty, and, having paid all my debts, departed, with upwards of fifty pounds. 
in my pocket, to thank my kind deliverer. She happened to be then out of town, a circum- 
ſtance which, upon reflection, pleaſed me; for by that means I had an opportunity to appear 
before her in a more decent dreſs. At her return to town within a day or two, I threw my- 
ſelf at her feet with the moſt ardent acknowledgments, which ſhe rejected with an unfeigned 
greatneſs of mind, and told me, I could not oblige her more than by never mentioning, or, 
if poſſible, thinking on a circumſtance which muſt bring to my mind an accident that might 
be grievous to metorhink on. She proceeded thus: * What I have done isin my own eyes a 
* trifle, and perhaps infinitely leſs than would have become me to do. And if you think of 
< -engaging'in any buſineſs, where a larger ſum may be ſerviceable to you, I ſhall not be over- 
rigid, either as to the ſecurity or intereſt. I endeavoured to expreſs all the gratitude in my 
power to this profuſion of goodneſs, tho" perhaps it was my enemy, and began to afflict my 
mind wich more agonies than all the miſeries I had underwent ; it affected me with ſeverer re- 
flections than poverty, diſtreſs, and priſons united, had been able to make me feel: For, Sir, 
theſe acts and profeſſions of | kindneſs, which were ſufficient to have raiſed in a good heart 
the moſt violent paſſion of friendſhip to one of the ſame, or to age and _ in a different 
ſex, came to me from a woman, a young and beautiful woman, one whole perfections I had 
long known ; and for whom I had long conceived a violent poſſion, tho' with a deſpair, which 
made me endeavour rather to curb and conceal, than to nouriſh or acquaint her with it. In ſhort, 


they came upon me united with beauty, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs, ſuch bewitching ſmiles—O 


Mr. Adams, in that moment I loſt myſelf, and forgetting our different ſituations, nor conſider- 
ing what return 1 was making to her goodneſs, by deſiring her, who had given me ſo 
much, to beſtow her all, 1 laid gently hold on her hand, - and, conveying it to my lips, 1 
preſs'd it with inconceivable ardour; then, lifting up my ſwimming eyes, I ſaw her face 
and neck overſpread with one bluſh ; ſhe offered to withdraw her hand, yet not fo as 
to deliver it from mine, tho I held it with the gentleſt force. We both ſtood trembling, 
her eyes caſt on the ground, and mine ſtedfaſtly fixed on her. Good G—, what was then 
the condition of my foul! burning with love, deſire, admiration, gratitude, and every ten- 
der paſſion, all bent on one charming object. Paſſion at laſt got the better of both reaſon 
and reſpect, and ſoftly letting go her hand, I offered madly to claſp her in my arms; 
when a little recovering herſelf, the ſtarted from me, aſking me, with ſome ſhew of anger, If 


<* ſhe had any reaſon to expect this treatment from me.“ I then fell proſtrate before 1 
| : an 
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and told her, * If I had offended, my life was abſolutely in her power, which I would in 
* any manner loſe for her ſake. Nay, Madam, ſaid I, you ſhall not be ſo ready to puniſh me, 
* as I to ſuffer, I own my guilt. I deteſt the reflection that I would have ſacrificed your 
* happineſs to mine. Believe me, I ſincerely repent my ingratitude; yet, believe me too, 
it was my paſſion, my unbounded paſſion for you, which hurried me fo far; I have loved 
vou long and tenderly; and the goodneſs you have ſhewn me hath innocently weighed down 
* a wretch undone before. Acquit me of all mean, mercenary views z and, before I take my 
* leave of you for ever, which I am reſolved inſtantly to do, believe me, that fortune could 
* have raiſed me to no height to which I could not have gladly lifted you. O curſt be for- 
tune. Do not,” ſays ſhe, interrupting me with the ſweeteſt voice, Do not curſe fortune, 
* ſince ſhe hath made me happy ; and, if ſhe hath put your happineſs in my power, I have 
told you, you ſhall aſk nothing in reaſon which I will refuſe.” Madam, ſaid I. you 
* miſtake me, if you imagine, as you ſeem, my happineſs is in the power of fortune now. 
* You have obliged me too much already ; if I have any wiſh, it is for ſome bleſt accident, 
* by which I may contribute with my life to the leaſt augmentation of your felicity. As 
for myſelf, che only happineſs I can ever have, will be hearing of yours; and if fortune will 
* make that complete, I will forgive her all her wrongs to me.. You may, indeed, an- 
ſwered ſhe ſmiling, © For your own happineſs muſt be included in mine. I have long known 
your worth; nay, I muſt confeſs,” ſaid ſhe bluſhing, * I have long diſcovered that paſſion for 
* me you profeſs, notwithſtanding thoſe endeavours which I am convinced were unaffected, 
to conceal it; and if all I can give with reaſon will not ſuffice, — take reaſon away, —and 
* now I believe you cannot aſk me what I will deny.” She uttered theſe words with a 
ſweetneſs not to be imagined, I immediately ſtarted ; my blood, which lay freezing at my 
heart, ruſhed tumultuouſly through every vein. I ſtood for a moment ſilent ; then, flying 
to her, I caught her in my arms, no longer reſiſting, and ſoftly told her, ſhe muſt give 
me then herſelf.— O Sir, Can I deſcribe her look? She remained ſilent, and almoſt motion- 
leſs, ſeveral minutes. At laſt, recovering herſelf a little, ſhe. inſiſted on my leaving her, 
and in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly obeyed : You may imagine, however, I ſoon ſaw her 
again,—But I aſk pardon, I fear I have detained you too long in relating the particulars of 
the former interview. * So far otherwiſe,” ſaid Adams, licking his lips, that I could wil- 
* lingly hear it over again.” Well, Sir, continued the gentleman, to be as conciſe as poſſi- 
ble, within a week ſhe cooſented to make me the happieſt of mankind. We were married 
ſhortly after; and when I came to examine the circumſtances of my wife's fortune, (which 
I do aſſure you I was not preſently at leiſure enough to do) I found it amounted to about fix 
thouſand. pounds, moſt part of which lay in effects; for her father had been a wine-mer- 
chant, and ſhe ſeemed willing, if I liked it, that I ſhould carry on the ſame trade. 1 _ 
and too inconſiderately, undertook it: For, not having been bred up to the ſecrets of the bu 
neſs, and endeavouring to deal with the utmoſt honeſty and uprightneſs, I ſoon found our 
fortune in a declining way, and my trade decreaſing by little and little : For my wines, 
which I never adulterated after their importation, and were ſold as neat as they came over, 
were univerſally decried by the vintners, to whom I could not allow them quite as cheap as 
thoſe who gained double the profit by a leſs price. I ſoon began to deſpair of improving 
our fortune by theſe means; nor was I at all eaſy at the viſits and familiarity of many who 
had been my acquaintance in my proſperity, but denied and ſhunned me in my adverſity, 
and now very forwardly renewed their acquaintance with me. In ſhort, I had ſufficiently 
ſeen, that the pleaſures of the world are chiefly folly, and the buſineſs of it moſtly kna- 
very z and both, nothing better than vanity : The men of pleaſure 1 one another to 
pieces, from the emulation of ſpending money, and the men of buſineſs, from envy in 
atting it. My bappineſs conſiſted entirely in my wife, whom I loved with an inexpreſſible 
dneſs, which was perfectly returned; and my proſpects were no other than to provide 
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for our growing family; for ſhe was now big of her ſecond child : I therefore took an op- 
porrunity to aſk her opinion of entering into a retired life, which, after hearing my rea- 
ions, and perceiving my affection for it, ſhe readily embraced. We ſoon put our ſmall 
fortune, now reduced under three thouſand pounds, into money, with part of which we 


- purchaſed this little place, whither we retired ſoon after her delivery, from a world full of 


buſtle, noiſe, hatred, envy and ingratitude, to eaſe, quiet, and love. We have here lived 
almoſt twenty years, with little other converſation than our own, moſt of the neighbourhood 
taking us for very ſtrange people; the ſquire of the pariſh repreſenting me as a madman, 


and the parſon as a preſbyterian ; becauſe I will not hunt with the one, nor drink with the 


other. Sir,“ ſays Adams, Fortune hath, I think, paid you all her debts in this ſweet 
retirement.“ Sir, replied the gentleman, I am thanktul to the great Author of all things 
for the bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the beſt of wives, and three pretty children, tor 
whom I have the true tenderneſs of a parent; but no bleſſings are pure in this world. 
Within three years of my arrival here I loſt my eldeſt ſon. (Here he ſighed bitterly.) 


Sir, ſays Adams, we mult ſubmit to Providence, and conſider death is com- 


mon to all, We muſt ſubmit, indeed, anſwered the gentleman; and if he had dic, 
I could have borne the loſs with patience : but alas! Sir, he was ſtolen away from my door 
by ſome wicked travelling people whom they call Gipſies; nor could I ever with the 


- moſt diligent ſearch recover him. Poor child! he had the ſweeteſt look, the exact pic- 


ture of his mother; at which ſome tears unwittingly dropt from his eyes, as did like- 
wiſe from thoſe of Adams, who always ſympathized with his friends on thoſe occaſi- 
ons. Thus, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, I have finiſhed my ſtory, in which, if I have been 
too particular, I aſk your pardon; and now, if you pleaſe, I will fetch you another bottle, 
which propoſal the parſon thankfully accepted. | | 


1 
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A deſeription of Mr: Wilſon's way of living. The tragical adventure of the dog, and other 


grave maſſers. 


1 gentleman returned with the bottle; and Adams and he ſat ſome time ſilent, 


when the former ſtarted up, and cried, No, that won't do.“ The gentleman en- 
quired into his meaning; he anſwered, * He had been conſidering that it was poſlible the 


© late famous king Theodore might have been that very ſon whom he had loſt;* but ad- 


* ded, that his age could not anſwer that imagination.“ However,” ſays he, G— dil- 


© poſes all things for the beſt, and very probably he may be fome great man, or duke, and 
may, one day or other, reviſit you in that capacity.” The gentleman anſwered, he ſhould 


know him amongſt ten thouſand ; for he had a mark on his left breaſt of a ſtrawberry, which 


his mother had given him by longing for that fruit. 


Tnar beautiful young lady, the Morning, now roſe from her bed, and with. a counte- 
nance blooming with freſh youth and 8 like miſs , with ſoft dews hang- 
ing on her pouting lips, began to take her early walk over the eaſtern hills; and preſently 
after, that gallant perſon the Sun ſtole ſoftly from his wife's chamber to pay his addrefles 
to her; when the gentleman aſked his gueſt if he would walk forth and ſurvey his little gar- 


den, which he readily agreed to, and Joſeph at the ſame time awaking from a ſleep in 


which he had been two hours buried, went with them. No parterres, no fountains, no ſta- 
tues, embelliſhed this little garden, Its only ornament was a ſhort walk, ſhaded on each 


ide by a filbert-hedge, with a ſmall alcove at one end, whither in hot weather the gentle- 
man and his wife uſed to retire and divert themſelves with their children, who played = 


* Whoever the reader pleaſes. 
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the walk before them : but tho? vanity had no votary in this little ſpot, here was variety of 
fruit, and every thing uſeful for the kitchen, which was abundantly ſufficient to catch the 
admiration of Adams, who told the gentleman he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, an- 
ſwered he, that gardener is now before you; whatever you ſee here, is the work ſolely of 
my own hands. Whilſt I am providing neceſſaries for my table, I likewiſe procure myſelf 
an appetite for them, In fair ſeaſons, 1 ſeldom paſs leſs than fix hours of the twenty-four 
in this place, where I am not idle; and by theſe means I have been able to preſerve my 
health ever ſince my arrival here without aſſiſtance from phyſic. Hither 1 generally repair 
at the dawn, and exerciſe myſelf whilſt my wife dteſſes her children, and repares our 
breakfaſt : after which we are ſeldom afunder during the reſidue of the day ; for when the 
weather will not permit them to accompany me here, I am uſually within with them ; for 
I am neither aſhamed of converſing with my wife, nor of playing with my children: to 
ſay the truth, I do not perceive that inferiority of underſtanding which the levity of rakes, 
the dulneſs of men of buſineſs, or the auſterity of the learned would perſuade us of in wo- 
men. As for my. woman, I declare I have found none of my own ſex capable of making 
juſter obſervations on life, or of delivering them more agteeably; ner do I believe any one 
poſſeſſed of a faithfuller or braver friend. And ſure as this friendſhip is ſweetened with more 
delicacy and tenderneſs, ſo is it confirmed by dearer pledges than can attend the cloſeſt male 
alliance: for what union can be ſo faſt, as our common intereſt in the fruits of our em- 
braces? Perhaps, Sir, you are not yourſelf a father; if you are not, be aſſured you cannot 
conceive the delight I have in my little-ones. Would you not deſpiſe me, if you ſaw me 
ſtretched on the ground, and my children playing round me? I ſhould reverence the 
« ſight,” quoth Adams, I myſelf am now the father of fix, and have been of <leven, 
and I can ſay I never ſcourged a child of my own, unleſs as his ſchool- maſter, and then 
© have felt every ſtroke on my own poſteriors. And as to what you ſay concerning wo- 
* men, I have often lamented my own wife did not underſtand Greek*.—The gentleman 
ſmiled, and anſwered, he would not be apprehended to infinuate that his own had an under- 
ſtanding above the care of her family; on the contrary, ſays he, my Harriet, J aſſure you, 
is a notable houſewife, and few gentlemens houſe keepers underſtand cookery or confectio- 
nary better; but theſe are arts which ſhe hath no great occaſion for now: however, the wine 
you commended ſo much laſt night at ſupper, was of her own making, as is indeed all the 
liquor in my houſe, except.my beer, which falls to my province. (And I affure you it is 
as excellent, quoth Adams, as ever I taſted.) We formerly kept a maid- ſervant, but ſince 
my girls have been growing up, ſhe is unwilling to indulge them in idleneſs; for as the for- 
tunes I ſhall give them will be very ſmall, we intend not to breed them above the rank they 
are likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach them to deſpiſe, or ruin a plain huſband. Indeed I 
could wiſh a man of my own temper, and a retired life might fall to their lot; for I have ex- 
perienced that calm ſerene happineſs which is ſeated in content, is inconfiſtent with the hurry 
and buſtle of the world, He was proceeding thus, when the little things being uſt riſen, 
ran eagerly towards him, and aſked him bleſſing: they were ſhy to the ſtrangers; but the 
eldeſt acquainted her father, that her mother and the young gentlewoman were up, and 
that breakfaſt was ready. They all went in, where the gentleman was ſurprized at the 
beauty of Fanny, who had now recovered herſelf from her fatigue, and was entirely clean 
dreſt ; for the rogues who had taken away her purſe, had left her her bundle. But it he was fo 
much amazed at the beauty of this young creature, his gueſts were no leſs charmed at the 
tenderneſs which appeared in the behaviour of the huſband and wife to each other, and to their 
children, and at the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of theſe to their parents. Theſe in- 
ſtances pleaſed the well-diſpoſed mind of Adams equally with the readineſs which they ex- 
pteſsꝰd to oblige their guelts, and their forwardneſs to offer them the belt of every thing in 
their houſe 3 and what delighted him till more, was an inſtance or two of their charity: tor 
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whilſt they were at breakfaſt, the good woman was called forth to aſſiſt her ſick neighbour, 
which ſhe did with ſome cordials made for the public uſe; and the good man went into his 
garden at the ſame time, to ſupply another with ſomething which he wanted thence ; for 
they had nothing which thofe who wanted it were not welcome to. Theſe good people 
were in the utmoſt cheerfulnefs, when they heard the report of a gun; and immediately 
afterwards a little dog, the favourite of the eldeft daughter, came limping in all bloody, 
and laid himſelf at his miſtreſs's feet: the poor girl, who was about eleven years old, burſt 
into tears at the ſight; and preſently one of the neighbours came in and informed them, 
that the young ſquire, the fon of the lord of the manor, had ſhot him as he paſt by, ſwear- 
ing at the ſame time he would proſecute the maſter of him for keeping a ſpaniel ; for that 
he had given notice, he would not ſuffer one in the pariſh. The dog, whom his miſtreſs 
had taken into her lap, died in a few minutes, licking her hand. She expreſs'd great agony 
at his loſs ; and the other children began to cry for their ſiſter's misfortune, nor coutd Fanny 
herſelf refrain. Whilſt the father and mother attempted to comfort her, Adams graf 
his crabſtiek, and would have fallied out after the ſquire, had not Joſeph with-held him. 
He could not however bridle his tongue—He pronounced the word Raſcal with great em- 
phaſis ; ſaid he deferved to be hanged more than a highwayman, and wiſhed he had the 
feourging him. The mother took her child, lamenting and carrying the dead favourite in 
her arms out of the room, when the gentleman ſaid, this was the ſecond time this ſquire 
had endeavoured to kill the little wretch, and had wounded him ſmartly once before, add- 
ing, he could have no motive but ill-nature; for the little thing, which was not near as big 

as one's fiſt, had never been twenty yards from the houſe in the fix years his daughter had 
had it. He ſaid he had done nothing to deſerve this uſage: but his father had too great 
a fortune to contend with. That he was as abſolute as any tyrant in the univerſe, and had 
killed all the dogs, and taken away all the guns in the neighbourhood, and not only that, 
but he trampled down hedges, and rode over corn and gardens, with no more regard 
than if they were the highway. I wiſh I could catch him in my garden,“ ſaid Adams; 
though 1 would rather forgive him riding through my houſe than ſuch an ilI-natured act 
« as this.“ | | 

Tux cheerfulneſs of their converſation being interrupted by this accident, in which the 
gueſts could be of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as the mother was taken up in 
adminiſtring confolation to the poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was too good haltily to forget 
the ſudden loſs of her little favourite, which had been fondling with her a few minutes be- 
fore; and as Joſeph and Fanny were impatient to get home and begin thoſe previous cere- 
monies to their happineſs which Adams had inſiſted on, they now offered to take their leave. 
The gentleman importuned them much to ſtay dinner: but when he found their eagerneſs 
ro depart, he ſummoned his wife, and accordingly having performed all the uſual ceremo- 
mies of bows and curt'fies, more pleaſant to be feen than to be related, they took their leave, 
the gentleman and his wife heartily wiſhing them a good journey, and they as heartily 
thanking them for their kind entertainment. They then departed, Adams deelaring, that 
this was the manner in which the people had lived in the golden age. 


. V. 


A diſputation on ſehoots, beld en the road between Mr. Abvabew Adams and Pofeph ; and « 
diſcovery not unweltome ts them both. e 


FN UR travellers having wel! refreſhed themſelves at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph and 
Fanny with ſleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and tobacco, renewed their 
journey with great alacrity; and, purſuing the road in which they were directed, travelled 
many 


we 
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many miles before they met with any adventure worth relating. In this interval, we ſhall . 
efent our readers with a very curious diſcourſe, as we apprehend it, concerning public 
ls, which paſs'd between Mr, Joſeph Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

Tasy had not gone far,.before Adams calling to Joſeph, aſked him if he had attended to 
the gentleman's ſtory ; he anſwered, to all the former part.” * And don't you think,” ſays 
he, he was a very unhappy man in his youth?“ © A very unhappy man indeed,” anſwered 
the other. Joſeph,” cries Adams, ſcrewing up his mouth, I have found it; I have diſ- 
covered the cauſe of all the misfortunes which befel him. A public ſchool, Joſeph was 
the cauſe of all the calamities which he afterwards ſuffered, Public ſchools are the nurſe- 
« ries of all vice and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom I remember at the univer- 
ſity were bred at them.— Ah Lord! I can remember as well as if it was but yeſterday, a 
« knot of them; they called them king's ſcholars, I forget why— very wicked fellows! Jo- 
« ſeph, you may thank the Lord you were not bred at a public ſchool, you would never 
* have preſerved your virtue as you have. The firſt care I always take, is of a boy's mo- 
* rals; I had rather he ſhould be a blockhead than an atheiſt or a preſbyterian. What is all 
© the learning of the world compared to his immortal ſoul ? What ſhall a man take in ex- 
change for his ſoul! But the maſters of great ſchools trouble themſelves about no ſuch 
thing. I have known a lad of eighteen at the univerſity, who hath not been able to ſay 
© his catechiſm; but for my own part, I always ſcourged a lad ſooner for miſſing that than 
any other leſſon. Believe me, child, all that gentleman's misfortunes aroſe froi.1 his being 
« educated at a public ſchool. | 

Ir doth not become me,” anſwered Joſeph, to diſpute any thing, Sir, with you, eſpe- 
< cially a matter of this kind; for to be ſure you muſt be allowed by all the world to be the 
© beſt teacher of a ſchool in all our county.“ Yes, that,“ ſays Adams, I believe, is 
granted me; that I may without much vanity pretend to—nay, I believe I may go to the 
© next county too—but gloriari non eſt meum—* However, Sir, as you are pleaſed to bid 
© me ſpeak,” ſays Joſeph, you know my late maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a 
public ſchool, and he was the fineſt gentleman in all the neighbourhood. And I have 
© often heard him ſay, if he had a hundred boys he would breed them all at the ſame 
place. It was his opinion, and I have often heard him deliver it, that a boy taken from 
a public ſchool, and carried into the world, will learn more in one year there, than one 
of a private education will in five. He uſed to ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated him a great 
way, (I remember that was his very expreſſion) for great ſchools are little ſocieties, 
© where a boy of any obſervation may ſee in epitome what he will afterwards find in the 
© world at large.” Hic ille lachrymæ; for that very reaſon,” quoth Adams, I prefer a 
private ſchoo}, where boys may be kept in innocence and ignorance : for, according to 
chat fine paſſage in the play of Cato, the only Engliſh tragedy I ever read, | 


© If knowledge of the world muſt make men villains, 
* May Tuba ever live in ignorance. 


© Who would not rather preſerve the purity of his child, than wiſh him to attain the whole 
© circle of arts and ſciences z which, by-the-bye, he may learn in the claſſes of a private 
«* ſchool? For I would not be vain, but 1 eſterm myſelf to be fecond to none, null; ſerun- 
© dum, in teaching theſe things; ſo that a lad may have as much learning in a private as in 
a public education.” And, with ſubmiſſion, anſwered Joſeph, A he may get as much 
« vice, witneſs ſeveral country gentlemen, who were educared within five miles of their 


own houſes, and are as wicked as if they had known the world from their infancy. I re- 


© member when I was in the ſtable, if a young horſe was vicious in his nature, no correc- 
2 tion 
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tion would make him otherwiſe; I take it to be equally the ſame among men: if a boy 
* be of a miſchievous, wicked inclination, no ſchool, tho? ever ſo private, will ever make 
him good; on the contrary, if he be of a righteous temper, you may truſt him to Lon- 
don, or wherever elſe you pleaſe, he will be in no danger of being corrupted. Beſides, 
I haveoften heard my maſter ſay, that the diſcipline practiſed in public ſchools was much 
+ better than that in private. You talk like a jackanapes, ſays Adams, and ſo did 
© your maſter.” Diſcipline indeed! becauſe one man ſcourges twenty or thirty boys more 
in a morning than another, is he therefore a better diſciplinarian? 1 do preſume to confer 
in this point with all who have taught from Chiron's time to this day; and, if | was ma- 
« \ſter-of ſix boys only, I would preſerve as good diſcipline amongſt them as the maſter of 
the greateſt ſchool in the world; I ſay nothing, young man; remember, I ſay nothing ; 
but if Sir Thomas himſelf had been educated nearer home, and under the tuition of ſome- 
body, remember I name nobody, it might have been better for him—but his father muſt 
inſtitute him in the knowledge of the world. Nemo mortalium omnibus boris ſapit.” Jo- 
ſeph ſeeing him run on in this manner, aſked pardon many times, aſſuring him be had no 
intention to offend. * I believe you had not, child,” ſaid he, © and I am not angry with 
you: but for maintaining good diſcipline in a ſchool; for this'—And then he ran on as 
before, named all the matters who are recorded in old books, and preferred himſelf to 
them all. Indeed, if this good man had an enthuſiaſm, or what the vulgar call a blind- 
fide, it was this: he thought a ſchool-maſter the greateſt character in the world, and him- 
ſelf the greateſt of all ſchool- maſters, neither of which points he would have given up to 
Alexander the Great at the head of his army. | 5 
Apams continued his ſubject till they came to one of the beautifulleſt ſpots of ground in 
the univerſe. - It was a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by the winding of a ſmall 
rivulet, which was planted with thick woods, and the trees roſe gradually above each other 
by the natural aſcent of the ground they ſtood on; which aſcent as they hid with their 
boughs, they ſeemed to have been diſpoſed by the deſign of the moſt ſkilſul planter. The 
foil was ſpread with a verdure which no paint could imitate z and the whole place might 
have raiſed romantic ideas in elder minds than thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of love. ü | | | | 
Hz they arrived about noon, and Joſeph propoſed to Adams that they ſhould reſt a 
while in this delightful place, and refreſh themſelves with ſome proviſions which the good - 
nature of Mrs. Wilſon had provided them with. Adams made no objection to the propo- 
falz ſo down they ſat, and pulling out a cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, they made a re- 
ſt with a cheerſulneſs which might have attracted the envy of more ſplendid tables. I 
ſhould not omit, that they found among their proviſion a little paper, containing a piece 
of gold, which Adams imagining had been put there by. miſtake, would have re- 
turned back, to reſtore it ; but he was at laſt convinced by Joſeph, that Mr. Wilſon 
had taken this handſome way of furniſhing them with a ſupply for their journey, on his 
having related the diſtreſs which they had been in, when they were relieved by the genero- 
ſity of the pedlar. Adams ſaid, he was glad to ſee ſuch an inſtance of goodneſs, not ſo 
much for the conveniency which it brought them, as for the ſake of the doer, whoſe reward 
would be great in heaven. He likewiſe comforted himſelf with a reflection, that he ſfiould 
ſhortly have an opportunity of returning it him; for the gentleman was within a week to 
make a journey into Somerſetſhire, to paſs through Adams's pariſh, and had faithfully 
romiſed to call on him: a circumſtance which we thought too immaterial to mention be- 
ore; but which thoſe who have as great an affection for that gentleman as ourſelves, will 
rejoice at, as it may give them hopes of ſeeing him again. Then Joſeph made a ſpeech 
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on charity, which the reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, may ſee in the next chapter ; for we ſcorn 
to betray him into any ſuch reading, without firſt giving him warning. ; 


. 


Moral reflections by Foſeph Andrews, with the hunting adventure, and parſon Adams's miracu- 
lous eſcape. 


TJ HAVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, to obſerve ſo few inſtances of charity 
among mankind ; for tho* the goodneſs of a man's heart did not incline him to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, methinks the defire of honour ſhould move him to it. 
What inſpires a man to build fine houſes, to purchaſe fine furniture, pictures, clothes, and 
other things at a great expence, but an ambition to be reſpected more than other people? 
Now, would not one great act of charity, one inſtance of redet ming a poor family from 
all the miſeries of poverty, reſtoring an unfortunate tradeſman by a ſum of money, to the 
means of procuring a livelihood by his induſtry, diſcharging an undone debtor from his 
debts or a gaol, or any ſuch like example of goodneſs, create a man more honour and re- 
ſpe& than he could acquire by the fineſt houſe, furniture, pictures or clothes, that were 
ever beheld? For not only the object himſelf, who was thus relieved, but all who heard the 
name of ſuch a perſon, muſt, 1 imagine, reverence him infinitely more than the poſſeſſor 
of all thoſe other things: which, when we ſo admire, we rather praiſe the builder, the 
workman, the painter, the lace-maker, the taylor, and the reſt, by whoſe ingenuity they 
are produced, than the perſon who by his money makes them his own. For my own part, 
when I have waited behind my lady in a room hung with fine pictures, while I have been 
looking at them I have never once thought of their owner, nor hath any one elſe, as I ever 
obſerved ; for when it has been aſked whoſe picture that was, it was never once anſwered, 
the maſter's of the houſe ; but Ammyconni, Paul Varniſh, Hannibal, Scratchi, or Hogar- 
thi, which I ſuppoſe were the names of the painters: but if it was aſked who redeemed ſuch 
a one out of priſon? who lent ſuch a ruined tradeſman money to ſet up? who cloathed that 
family of poor ſmall children? it is very plain what mult te the anſwer. And beſides, theſe 
great folks are miſtaken, if they imagine they get any honour at all by theſe means; for I 
do not remember I ever was with my lady at any houſe where ſhe commended the houſe 
or furniture; but I have heard her at her return home make ſport and jeer at whatever ſhe 
had before commended : and | have been told by other gentlemen in livery, that it is the 
ſame in their families: but I deſy the wiſeſt man in the world to turn a true good action 
into ridicule. . I defy him to do it. He who ſhould endeavour it, would be laughed at 
himſelf, inſtead of making others laugh. Nobody ſcarce doth any good, yet they all agree 
in praiſing thoſe who do. Indeed it is ſtrange that all men ſhould conſent in commending 
goodneſs, and no man endeavour to deſerve that commendation z whilſt, on the contrary, 
all rail at wickedneſs, and all are as eager to be what they abuſe. This I know not the reaſon 
of; butit is as plain as daylight to thoſe who converſe in the world, as I have done theſe 
three years. Are all the great folks wie ked then?“ ſays Fanny. To be ſure there are 
ſome exceptions, anſwered Joſeph, Some gentlemen of our cloth report charitable actions 
done by their lords and maſters ; and I have heard ſquire Pope, the great poet, at my lady's 
table, tell ſtories of a man that lived at a place called Roſs, and another at the Bath, one 
Al— Al— I forget his name, but it is in the book of verſes. This gentleman hath built 
up a ſtately houſe too, which the ſquire likes very well: but his charity is ſeen farther than 
te houſes tho? it ſtands on a hill, ay, and brings him more honour too. It was his cha- 
Tity that put him in the book, where the ſquire ſays he puts all thoſe who deſerve it; and 
to be ſure, as he lives among all the great people, if there were any ſuch, he would know 
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laid hold of the ſkirts of his caffock ; others at the ſame time applying their teeth to his 
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them.— This was all of Mr. Joſeph Andrews's ſpeech which I could get him to recolled, 


which 1 have delivered as near as was poflible in his own words, with a very ſmall embel- 


liſhment. But I believe the reader hath not been a little ſurpriſed at the long ſilence of par- 
lon Adams, eſpecially as ſo many occaſions offered themſelves to exert his curioſity and ob- 
ſervation, The Truth is, he was faſt afleep, and had fo been from the beginning of the 
preceding narrative: and indeed if the reader conſiders that ſo many hours had paſt ſince he 
had cloſed his eyes, he will not wonder at his repoſe, tho? even Henley himſelf, or as great 
an orator (if any ſuch be) had been in his roſtrum or tub before him. 

Josepn, who, whilſt he was ſpeaking, had continued in one attitude, with his head re- 
clining on one fide, and his eyes caſt on the ground, no ſooner perceived, on looking up, 
the poſition of Adams, who was ſtretched on his back, and ſnored louder than the uſual 
braying of the animal with long ears; than he turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by 
the hand, began a dalliance, which, tho* conſiſtent with the pureſt innocence and decency, 
neither he would have attempted, nor ſhe permitted before any witneſs. Whilſt they 
amuſed thernſelves in this harmleſs and delightful manner, they heard a pack of hounds ap- 
proaching in full cry towards them, and preſently afterwards ſaw a hare pop forth from the 
wood, and, crofling the water, land within a few yards of them m the' meadows. The 
hare was no ſooner on fhore, than it ſeated itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to the 
found of the purſuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleaſed with the little wretch, and eagerly 
longed to have it in her arms, that ſhe might preſerve it from the dangers which ſeemed to 
threaten it: but the rational part of the creation do not always aptly diſtinguiſh their friends 
from 'their foes; what wonder then if this filly creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 


from the friend, who would have protected it, and, traverſing the meadows again, paſt 


che little rivulet on the oppoſite fide. It was however fo ſpent and weak, that it fell down 
twice or thrice in its way. This affected the tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity of worrying a poor innocent defenceleſs animal out 
of its life, and putting it to the extremeſt torture for diverſion. 'She had not much time 
to make refleQons of this kind; for on a ſudden the hounds ruſhed through the wood, 
which reſounded with their throats and the throats of their retinue who attended on them 
on horſeback. The dogs now paſt the rivuler, and purſued the footſteps of the hare ; five 
horfemen attempted to leap over, three of whom ſucceeded,” and two were in the attempt 
thrown from their ſaddles into the water ; their companions, and their own horſes-too, pro- 
ceeded after their ſport, and left their friends and riders to invoke the aſſiſtance of fortune, 
or employ the more active means of ſtrength and agility for their deliverance. Joſeph how- 
ever was not ſo unconcerned on this occaſion ; he left Fanny for a moment to herſelf, and 
ran to the gentlemen, who were immediately on their legs, ſhaking their ears, and eaſily 
with the help of his hand attained the bank; (for the rivulet was not at all deep) and without 
Raying to thank their kind aſſiſter, ran dripping acroſs the meadow, calling to their brother 
Iportſmen to ſtop their horſes : but they heard them not. 

Tur hounds were now very little behind their poor reeling, ſtaggering prey, which, faint- 
ing almoſt at every ſtep, crawled through the wood, and had almoſt got round to the place 
where Fanny ſtood, it was overtaken by its enemies; and, being driven out of the 


covert, was caught, and _m— tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who was unable to al- 


fiſt it with any aid more powerful than pity ; nor could ſhe prevail on Joſeph, who had 
been himſelf a ſportſman in his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the laws of hunt- 
. favour of the hare, which he ſaid was killed fairly. 

HE hare was caught within a yard or two of Adams, who lay aſleep at ſome diftance 
from the lovers; and the hounds in devouring it, and pulling it backwards and forwards, 
had drawn it fo cloſe to him, that fome of them (by miſtake perhaps for the hare's fkin) 
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wig, which he had with a handkerchief faſtened to his head, began to pull him about; and 
had not the motion of bis body had more affect on him than ſeemed to be wrought by the 
noiſe, they muſt certainly have taſted his fleſh, which delicious flavour might have been 
fatal to him: but being rouſed by theſe tuggings, he inſtantly awaked, and with a jerk de- 
livering his head from his wig, he with moſt admirable dexterity recovered his legs, which 
now feemed the only members he could entruſt his ſafety to. Having therefore eſcaped 
likewiſe from at leaſt a third part of his caſſock, which he willingly left as his exuviæ or 
ſpoils to the enemy, he fled with the utmoſt ſpeed he could ſummon to his aſſiſtance. Nor 
let this be any detraction from the bravery of his character; let the number of the enemies, 
aud the ſurpriſe in which he was taken, be conſidered; and if there be any modern ſo outra- 
geouſly brave, that he cannot admit of flight in any circumſtance whatever, I ſay (but 1 
whiſper that ſoftly, and I ſolemaly declare, without any intention of giving offence to any 
brave man in the nation) I ſay, or rather I whiſper that he is an ignorant fellow, and hath 
never read Homer, nor Virgil, nor knows he any thing of Hector or Turnus; nay, he is 
unacquainted with the hiſtory, of ſome great men living, who, tho? as brave as lions, ay, as 
tigers, have run away, the Lord knows how far, and the Lord knows why, to the ſur- 
priſe of their friends, and the entertainment of their enemies. But if perſons of ſuch he- 
roic diſpoſition: are a little offended at. the behaviour of Adams, we aſſure them they ſhall 
be as much-pleaſed with What we ſhall immediately relate of Joſeph Andrews, The maſter 
of the pack was juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call it, come in, when Adams ſet out, as 
we have before mentioned. This gentleman was generally ſaid to be a great lover of hu- 
mour z- but not to mince the matter, eſpecially as we are upon this ſubject, he was a great 
Hunter of Men: Indeed he bad hitherto followed the ſport only with dogs of his own. 
ſpecies 1 for be kept two or three couple of barking curs for that uſe, only. However, as 
he thought be had now found a man nimble enough, he was willing to indulge. himſelf 
with other ſport, and accordingly crying out, Stole away, encouraged the hounds to pur- 
ſve Mr. Adams, ſwearing it was the largeſt jack-hare he ever ſaw ; at the ſame time hallog- 
ing and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying before him; in which he was imitated by 
theſe two or three couple of human, or rather two-leg'd curs an horſeback which we have 
mentioned before. | | - 
Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſe, or by what other name ſoever thou chu- 
ſeſt to be called, who pre ſideſt over biography, and halt inſpired all the writers of lives in 
theſe our times: Thou who didſt infuſe. ſuch wonderful humour into the pen of immortal 
Gulliver; who: haſt carefully guided the judgment, whillt thou haſt exalted the nervous 
Manly &yle of thy Mallet: Thou who hadſt no hand in that dedication avd preface, ot rhe. 
tranſlations which thou wouldſt willingly have ftruck our of the life of Cicero: Laſtly, 
Thou who without the aſſiſtance of the leaſt ſpice of literature, and even againſt his incli- 
nation, haſt,” in ſome pages of his boyk;, forced Colley Cibber to write Engliſh 3 do thou 
aſſiſt me in what I find myſelf unequal to- Do thou introduce an the plain, the young, 
the gay, the brave Joleph Andrews, whilſt men ſhall view him with admiration and epvy 
tender virgins with love and anxious concern for his ſafety, : 
No ſopner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the diſtreſs. of his friend, when firſt the quick- 
ſcenting dogs attacked hirn, than he graſped his cudgel in his right-hand, a cudgel which his 
father had of his grandſather, to whom: a mighty ſtrong man ot Kent baJ given it for a pre- 
ſent in that day, when he broke three heads on the ſtage. It was a cudgel of mighty 
firength'and wonderful att, made by one of Mr. Deard's beſt workmen, whom no other 
artificer can equal; and who hath made all thoſe ticks which the beaus have lately walked 
with abo the Park in a morning: But this was far his. maſter: piece; on its head was 
engraved a noſe and chia, which might have been miſtaken for a pair of nutcrackers. The 
learned have imagined it deſigned to * the Gorgon: but it was in fact copled * 
Vol. II. 2 2 | t 
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the face of a certain long Engliſh baronet of infinite wit, humour, and gravity. He did 
intend to have engraved here many hiſtories : As the firſt night of captain B=—'s play, 
where you would have ſeen critics in embroidery tranſplanted from the boxes to the pit, 
whoſe ancient inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where they played on catcalls. He 
did intend to have painted an auction-room, where Mr. Cock would have appeared aloſt 
in his pulpit, trumpeting forth the praiſes of a China baſon; and with 2 won- 
dering that, Nobody bids more for that fine, that ſuperb“ He did intend to have en- 
graved many other things, but was forced to leave all out for want of room. 7 ö 
No ſooner had Joleph graſped his cudgel in his hands, than lightning darted from his eyes; 
and the heroick youth, ſwift of foot, ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to his friend's aſſiſtance. 
He overtook him juſt as Rockwood had laid hold of the ſkirt of his caſſock, which bing 
torn, hung to the ground. Reader, we would make a ſimile on this occaſion, but for two 
- reaſons : The firſt is, it would interrupt the deſcription, which ſhould be rapid in this part; 
but that doth not weigh much, many precedents occurring for ſuch an interruption : The 
ſecond, and much the greater reaſon is, that we could find no ſimile adequate to our pur- 
ſe: For indeed, what inſtance could we bring to ſet before our reader's eyes at once the 
idea of friendſhip, courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength and ſwiftneſs ; all which blazed in the 
perſon of Joſeph Andrews. Let thoſe therefore that deſcribe lions and tigers, and heroes 
fiercer than both, raiſe their poems or plays with the ſimile of Joſeph Andrews, who is 
himſelf above the reach of any ſimile. | E | 
Now Rockwood had laid faſt hold on the parſon's ſkirts, and ſtopt his flight; which 
Joſeph no ſooner perceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his head, and laid him ſprawling. 
Jowler and Ringwood then fell on his great- coat, and had undoubtedly brought him to t 
ground, had not Joſeph, collecting all his force, given Jowler ſuch a rap on the back, that 
quitting his hold he ran howling over the plain: A harder fate remained for thee, O Ring- 
wood, Ringwood the beſt hound that ever purſued a hare, who never threw his tongue but 
whete the ſcent was undpubtedly true; good at trailing ; and ſure in a highway, no babler, 
no over · runner, reſpected by the whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew the game 
was at hand, He fell by the ſtroke of Joſeph. Thunder, and Plunder, and Wonder 
and Blunder, were the next victims of his wrath, and meaſured their lengths on the ground. 
Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. John Temple had bred up in his'houſe, and fed at his 
own table, and lately ſent the ſquire fifty miles for a preſent, ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit 
him by the 155 z no dog was ever fiercer than ſhe, being deſcended from an Amazonian, 
breed, and worried bulls in her own country, but now waged an unequal fight ; and had 
ſhared the fate of thoſe we have mentioned before, had not Diana (the reader may believe it 
or not if he pleaſes) in that inſtant interpoſed, and in the ſhape of the huntſmian'ſnatched her 
favourite up in her arms. - 20 r 
Tus parſon now faced about, and with his crab; ſtick felled many to the earth, and 
| a ene till he was attacked by Cæſar, and pulled to the ground. Then Joſeph 
flew to his reſcue, and with ſuch might fell on the vidor, that, O eternal blot to his name ! 
Cæſar ran yelping away. nts Boks 
Tus battle now raged with the moſt dreadful violence, when lo the huntſman, a man of 
years and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds from the fight; telling them, in a 
language they underſtood, that it was in vain to contend longer; for that fate had decreed 
the victory to their enemies. | | 
Tnus far the muſe hath with her uſual dignity related this prodigious battle, a 
battle we apprehend never equalled by any poet, romance or 'life-writer whatever, 
and having brought it to a concluſion ſhe ceaſed; we ſhall therefore proceed in our 
ordinary ſtyle with the continuation of this hiſtory. The ſquire and his — 
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whom the figure of Adams, and the gallantry of Joſeph, had at firſt thrown into a 


violent fit of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the engagement with more delight than 


any chace, ſhooting-match, race, cock-fighting, bull or bear-baiting had ever given them, 
began now to apprehend the danger of their hounds, many of which lay ſprawling in the 
fields. The ſquire therefore having firſt called his friends about him, as guards for ſafety of 
his perſon, rode manfully up to the combatants, and ſummoning all the terror he was maſter of 
into his countenance, demanded with an authoritave voice of Joſeph, what he-meant by af- 
ſaulting his dogs in that manner. Joſeph anſwered with great intrepidity, that they had firſt 
fallen on his friend; and if they had belonged to the greateſt man in the kingdom, he would 


have treated them in the ſame way; for whilft his veins contained a ſingle drop of blood, he 
would not ſtand idle by, and fee that gentleman, (pointing to Adams) abuſed either by man or 


beaſt ; and having ſo ſaid, both he and Adams brandiſhed their wooden weapons, and put 
themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that the ſquire and his company thought proper to prepon- 
derate, before they offered to revenge-the cauſe of their fourfooted allies. | 


Ar this inſtant Fanny, whom the apprehenſion of Joſeph's danger had alarmed ſo much 


that, forgetting her own, ſhe had made the utmoſt expedition, came up. The ſquire and 
all the horſemen were ſo ſurprized with her beauty, that they immediately fixed both their 
eyes and thoughts ſolely on her, every one declaring he had never ſeen ſo charming a crea- 
ture. Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a moment longer; but all ſat in ſilent amaze. 
The huntſman only was free from her attraction, who was buſy in cutting the ears of the 
dogs, and endeavouring to recover them to life; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that only 
two of no great note remained ſlaughtered on the field of action. Upon this the huntſman 
declared, Twas well it was no worſe; for his part he could not blame the gentleman, and 
© wondered his maſter would encourage the dogs to hunt chriſtians; that it was the ſureſt 
© way to ſpoil them, to make them follow vermin inſtead of ſticking to a hare.” | 
Tux ſquire being informed of the little miſchief that had been done, and perhaps having 
more miſchief of another kind in his head, accoſted Mr. Adams with amore favourable aſpect 
than before: he told him he was ſorry for what had happened ; that he had endeavoured all he 
could to prevent it the moment he was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly commended 
the courage of his ſervant ; for ſo he imagined Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr. Adams 
to dinner, and deſired the young woman might come with him. Adams refuſed a long 
while 3 but the invitation was repeated with ſo much earneſtneſs and courteſy, that at length 
he was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, and other ſpoils of the field, being gathered 
together by Joſeph, (for otherwiſe probably they would have been forgotten) he put him- 
ſelf into the order he could; and then the horſe and foot moved forward in the fame 
pace towards the ſquire's houſe, which ſtood at a very little diſtance. ns 
Wuirsr they were on the road, the lovely Fanny attracted the eyes of all; they endea- 
voured to outvie one another in encomiums on her beauty; which the reader will pardon m 
not relating, as they had not any thing new or uncommon in them: So muſt he likewiſe my 
not ſetting down the many curious jeſts which were made on Adams; ſome of them de- 
clating that par ſon· hunting was the beſt ſport in the world; others commending his ſtand- 
ing at bay, which they ſaid he had done as well as any badger; with ſuch like. merrimeor; 
which, though it would ill become the dignity of this hiſtory, afferded much laughter and 
diverſion to the ſquire and his facetious companions.” '' © 1 
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ä * 
Aue ven nicty adapted to the preſent tafte and times. 


1 * E T artived at the ſquire's houſe juſt as his dinner was ready, A little diſpute a- 
a roſe on che account of Fanny, whom the ſquire, who was a bachelor, was deſirous 
{9 Hioce at his own'table.z but ſhe would not conſent, nor would Mr. Adams permit her to 
parted from Joſeph ; ſo that ſhe was at length with him conſigned over to the kitchin, 
where the ſervants were ordered to make bim drunk; a favour which was likewiſe intended 
for Adams: Which deſigu being executed, the ſquire thought he ſhould eaſily accompliſh 
What he had, when he firſt ſaw her, intended to perpetrate with Fanny. | 
IT may not be improper, before we proceed farther, to open a little the character of this gen- 


— 


tleman, and that of his friends. The maſter of this houſe then was a man of a very conſi- 


derable fortune; a bachelor, as we have ſaid, and about forty years of * be had been edu- 
cated (if we may uſe the enpreſſion) in the country, and at his own home, under the care 
of his mother and a tutor, who had orders never to cotrect him, nor to compel him to learn 
more than he liked, which it ſeems: was very little, and that only in his child z for from 
the age of fifteen he addicted himſelf entirely to hunting and other rural amuſements, for which 
his mother took care to equip him with horſes, hounds, and all other neceſſaries: and his tu- 
tor, endenvouring to ingratiate himſelf with his young pupil, who would, he knew, be able 
handſomely to provide for him, became his companion, not only at theſe exerciſes, but likewiſt 
over a bottle, which the young {quire had a very . reliſh for. At the age of twenty, his 
mother began to think ſhe had not fulfilled the duty of a parent; ſhe therefore reſolved to per- 
ſuade her ſon, if poible, to that which ſhe imagined would well ſupply all that he might 
have Jearned at a public ſchool or-univerſity, . This is what they commonly call travelling; 
which, with the help of the tutor who was fixed on to attend him, ſhe eaſily ſucceeded in. 
He made in three years the tour of Eurape, as they term it, and returned home well furniſhed 
with French clothes, phraſes and ſervants, with a hearty contempt for his own country; eſpeci- 
ally what had any favour of the plain ſpirit and honeſty of our anceſtors. His mother greatly 
applauded herſelf at his return; and now being maſter of his on fortune, he ſoon procured 
himſelf a ſeat in parliament, and was in the common opinion one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
his age: But what diſtinguiſhed him chiefly, was a ſtrange delight which he took in every thing 
which-is ridiculous, odious, and abſurd in his own ſpecies 3. ſo that he never choſe a companion 
without one or more of - theſe ingredients, and thoſe who were marked by nature in the moſt 


eminent degret with them, were moſt his favourites: if he ever found a man who either had 
not, or endeavoured to conceal theſe imperfections, he took great pleaſure in inventing me- 
| - "thads of forcing him into abſurdities, which were not natural to him, or in drawing forth 


and expoſing thoſe that were ; for which purpoſe he was always provided with a ſet of fel- 


lows whom we have before called curs ; and who did indeed no great honour to the canine 


kiod: Their buſineſs was to hunt out and diſplay every thing that had any favour of the 
abovementioned qualities, and eſpecially in the graveſt and belt characters: But if they failed 
in their ſearch, they were to turn even virtue and wiſdom themſelves into ridicule for the 
diverſion of their maſter and feeder. The gentlemen of curlike diſpoſition, who were 
now at his houſe, and whom he had brought with him from London, were an old half-pay 
officer, a player, a dull poet, a quack - doctor, a ſcraping-fidler, and a lame German 


_ cing maſter. 


As'foon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr. * was faying grace, the captain convey'd 


; his chair from behind him; ſo that when he endeavoured to ſeat himſelf, he fell down on the 


_ ground ,; 
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ym 3 and thus compleated joke the firſt, to the great entertainment of the whole company. 
he ſecond joke was performed by the poet, who fat next him on the other fide, and took an 
opportunity, while poor Adams was reſpectfully drinking to the maſter of the houſe, to over- 
turn a plate of ſoup into his breeches; which, with the many apologies he made, and the par- 
ſon's gentle anſwers, cauſed much mirth in the company. Joke the third was ſerved up by one 
of the waiting men, who had been ordered to convey a quantity of gin into Mr. Adams's ale, 
-which he declaring to be the beſt liquor he ever drank, but rather too rich of the malt, contri- 
buted again to their laughter. Mr. Adams, from whom we had molt of this relation, could not 
recollect all the jeſts of this kind practiſed on him, which the inoffenſive diſpoſition of his own 
heart made him flow in diſcovering z and indeed, had it not been for the information which we 
received from a ſervant of the family, this part of our hiſtory, which we take to be none of 
the leaſt curious, muſt have been deplorably imperfect; tho? we muſt own ir probable, that 
ſome more jokes were (as they call it) cracked during their dinner; but we have by no means 
been able to come at the knowledge of them. When dinner was removed, the poet began ro 
repeat ſome verſes, which he ſaid were made extempore. The following is a copy of them, 
procured with the greateſt difficulty. 


- An extempore poem on parſon Adams, 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view ; 

His caſſoct old, bis wig not over-new ? 

Well might the bounds bave him for fox miſtaken, 

In ſmell more like to that than ruſty bacon *. 
But would it not make any mortal ftare, 

To ſee this parſon taken for a bare ? 

Could Phabus err thus groſly, even be 

For a good player might have taken thee. 


Ar which words the bard whip'd off the player's wig, and received the approbation of the 
company, rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his head. The player, inſtead of re- 
torting the jeſt on the poet, began to diſplay his talents on the ſame ſubject. He repeated many 
ſcraps of wit out of plays, reflecting on the whole body of the clergy, which were receive 

with great acclamations by all preſent. It was now the dancing-maſter's turn to Exhibit his 
talents he therefore addreſſing himſelf to Adams in broken Engliſh, told him, * He was a 


man ver well made for de dance, and he ſuppoſe by his walk, dat he had learn of ſom great 


© maſter. He ſaid it was ver pretty quality in clergyman to dance; and concluded with de- 


firing him to dance a minuet, telling him, his caſſock would ſerve for petticoats; and that 


be would himſelf be his partner.“ Ar which words, without waiting for an anſwer, he pul- 
led out his gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. The company all offered the dan- 


cing-maſter wagers that the parſon outdanced him, which he refuſed, ſaying, * He believed fo - 


too; for he had never ſeen any man in his life who looked de dance fo well as de gen- 
* tleman :* He then ſtepped forwards to take Adams by the hand, which the latter haſtily with- 
drew, and at the ſame time clenching his fiſt, adviſed him not to carry the jeſt too far, for he 
would not endure being put upon. The dancing-maſter no ſooner ſaw the fiſt than he prudetitly 
retired outpf its reach, and ſtood aloof mimicking Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him, not 
gueſſing what he was at, but to avoid his laying hold on him, which he had once attempted. 
In the mean while, the captain perceiving an opportunity, pinned a cracker or devil to the caſ- 
ſock, and then lighted it with their little ſmoaking-candle. Adams being a ſtranger to this bang 
5 40 


Au hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin, will hunt a piece of ruſty bacon trailed on the ground. 
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and believing he had been blown up in reality, ſtarted from his chair, and jumped about the 


room, to the infinite joy of the beholders, who declared he was the beſt dancer in the univerſe, 
As ſoon as the devil had done tormenting him, and he had a little recovered his conſuſion, he 
returned to the table, ſtanding up in the poſture of ane who intended to make a ſpeech. 
They all cried out, Hear him, hear him; and he then ſpoke in the following manner: Sir, I 
am, ſorry to ſee one to whom Providence hath been ſo bountiful in beſtowing his favours, 
make ſo ill and ungrateful a return for them; for tho' you have not inſulted me yourſelf, it 
is viſible you have Jelighted in thoſe that doit, nor have once diſcouraged the many rudeneſſes 
which have been ſhewn towards me; indeed towards yourſelf, if you rightly underſtood 
them ; for am your gueſt, and by the laws of hoſpitality entitled to your protection. One 
gentleman hath thought proper to produce ſome poetry upon me, of which I ſhall only 
ſay, that L had rather be the ſubject than the compoſer. He hath pleaſed to treat me with 
difreſpe& as a parſon. I apprehend my order is not the object of ſcorn, nor that I can be- 
"come ſo, unleſs by being a diſgrace to it, which I hope poverty will never be called. Another 
gentleman indeed hath repeated ſome ſentences, where the order itfelf is mentioned with con- 
tempt. He ſays they are taken from plays. Iam ſure ſuch plays are a ſcandal to the go- 
vernment which permits them, and curſed will be the nation where they are repreſented. 
How others have treated me, I need not obſerve; they themſelves, when they reflect, 
muſt allow the behaviour to be as improper to my years as to my cloth. You found me, 
Sir, travelling with two of my pariſhioners, (I omit your hounds falling on me ; for I have 
quite forgiven it, whether it proceeded from the wantonneſs or negligence of the huntſ- 
man) my appearance might very well perſuade you that your invitation was an act of chari- 
ty, tho in reality we were well provided; yes, Sir, if we had had an hundred miles to travel, 
ve had ſufficient to bear our expences in a noble manner.” (At which words he produced 
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the half-guinea which was found in the baſket) I do not ſhe you this out of oſtentation of 


* riches, but to convince you I ſpeak truth. Your __ me at your table was an honour 
© which I did not ambitiouſly ald. When I was here, I endeavoured to behave towards 
© you with the utmoſt reſpett ; if I have failed, it was not with defiga 3 nor could I, certainly, 
© fo far be guilty as to deſerve the inſults I, have ſuffered. If they were meant therefore either 

to my order or w7 poverty (and you ſee I am not very poor) the ſhame doth not lie at my 
< door, and I heartily pray that the fin may be averted from yours.” He thus finiſhed, and 

Teceived a general clap. from the whole company.” Then the gentleman of the houſe rold 


him, * he was ſorry for what had happened; that he could not accuſe him of any ſhare in 


© it : That the verles were, as himſelf had well obſerved, ſo bad, that he might eaſily anſwer 
© them; and for the ſerpent, it was undoubredly a very great affront done him by the dan- 
© cing-maſter, for which, if he well threſhed him, as he deſerved, he ſhould be very much 
© pleaſed to ſee it; (in which probably he ſpoke truth.) Adams anſwered, Whorver had 


done it, it was not his profeſſion to puniſh him that way; but for the perſon whom he had 


© accuſed, I am a witneſs, ſays he, of his innocence ; for I had my eye on him all the while. 
©" Whoevever he was, God forgive him, and beſtow on him a little more ſenſe as well as hu- 
© manity,* The captain anſwer'd with a ſurly look and accent, That he hoped he did not 
© mean to reflect on him; d—n him, he had as much Imanity as another, and if any man ſaid 
he had no-, he would convince him of his miſtake by cutting his throat.” Adams ſmiling, 
ſaid, He believed he had ſpoke right by accident.” To which the captain returned, What 
do you mean by my ſpeaking right? if you was not a parſon, I would not take theſe 
© words; but your gown protects you. If any man who wears a {word had faid fo much, I 
© had pulled him by the noſe before this.” Adams replied, * If he attempred any rudeneſs to 
* his perſon, he would not find any protection for himſelf in his gown ; and clenching his 
fiſt, declared he had threſhed many a ſtouter man. The gentleman did all he could to en- 
courage this warlike diſpoſition in Adams, and was in hopes to have produced a battle: But he 


— 
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was diſappointed z for the captain made no other anſwer than, It is very well you are a par- 


© ſon ;? and ſo drinking off a bumber to old mother church, ended the diſpute. | 
THen the doctor, who had hitherto been ſilent, and who was the graveſt, but moſt miſchie- 
vous dog of all, in a very PR ſpeech highly applauded what Adams had ſaid; and as 
much diſcommended the behaviour to him. He proceeded to encomiums on the church 
and poverty; and laſtly recommended forgiveneſs of what had paſs'd'to Adams, who im- 
mediately anſwered, * That every thing was forgiven ;* and in the warmth of his goodneſs. 
he filled a bumber of ſtrong beer, (a liquor he preferred to wine) and drank a health to the: 
whole company, ſhaking the captain and the poet heartily by the hand, and addrefling him- 
ſelf with great reſpect to the doctor; who indeed had not laughed outwardly at any thing. 
that paſs d, as he had a perfect command of his muſcles, and could laugh inwardly without 
betraying the leaſt ſymproms in his countenance. The doctor now began a ſecond formal. 
ſpeech, in which he declaimed againſt all levity of ' converſation, and what is uſually called 
mirth. He ſaid, © There were amuſements fitted for perſons of all ages and degrees, from 
« the rattle to the diſcuſſing a point of philoſophy, and that men diſcovered themſelves in 
nothing more than in the choice of their amuſements ; for,” ſays he, as it muſt greatly 
raiſe our expectation of the future conduct in life of boys, whom in their tender years we 
rceive inſtead of taw or balls, or other childiſh play-things, to chuſe, at their leiſure- 
3 to exerciſe their genius in contentions of wit, learning, and ſuch like; ſo muſt it 
inſpire one with equal contempt of a man, if we ſhould diſcover him playing at taw or 
other childiſh play.” Adams highly commended the doctor's opinion, and ſaid, * He had of- 
ten wondered at ſome paſſages in ancient authors, where Scipio, Lælius, and other great 
men, were repreſented to have paſſed many hours in amuſements of the moſt trifling 
kind.“ The doctor replied, * He had by him an old Greek manuſcript where a favourite 
« diverſion of Socrates was recorded.” Ay, ſays the parſon eagerly, * I ſhould be moſt infi- 
© nitely obliged to you for the favour of —_— it.” The doctor promiſed to ſend it him, and 
farther ſaid, * that he believed he could deſcribe it. I think.“ ſays he, as near as I can re- 
member, it was this. There was a throne erected, on one fide of which fat a king, and 
© on the other a queen, with their guards and attendants ranged on both ſides; to them was 
introduced an ambaſſador, which part Socrates always uſed to perform himſelf; and when he 
« was led up to the footſteps of the throne, he addreſſed himſelf to the monarchs in ſome 
« grave ſpeech, full of virtue and goodneſs, and morality and ſuch like. After which, he 
« was ſeated between the king and queen, and royally entertained, This I think was the chief 
« part, —Perhaps I may have forgot ſome particulars ; for it is long ſince I read it.” Adams 
faid, * It was indeed a diverſion worthy the relaxation of ſo a great man; and thought ſome- 


thing reſembling it ſhould be inſtituted among our great men, inſtead of cards and other 


« idle paſtime, in which he was informed they trifled away too much of their lives.“ He ad · 
« ded, The chriftian religion was a nobler ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any Socrates could 
have invented.” The gentleman of the houſe approved what Mr. Adams ſaid, and declared, 
* he reſolved to perform the ceremony this very evening.” To which the doctor objected, 
as no one was prepared with a ſpeech, unleſs, ſaid he, (turning to Adams with a gravity of 
countenance which would have deceived a more knowing man) you have a ſermon about 
you, Doctor. Sir, ſays Adams, I never travel without one, for fear of what may happen.“ 
He was eaſily prevailed on by his worthy friend, as he now called the doctor, to undertake 
the part of the ambaſſador; fo that the gentleman ſent immediate orders to have the throne 
erected ; which was performed before they had drank two bottles: And perhaps the reader 
will hereafter have no great reaſon to admire the nimbleneſs of the ſervants. Indeed, to. 
confeſs the truth, the throne was no more than this; there was a great tub of water pro- 
vided, on each fide of which were placed two ſtools raiſed higher than the ſurface of the tub, 
and over the whole was laid a blanket z on theſe ſtools were placed the King and queen, 


namely, 
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namely, the maſter of the houſe, and the captain. And now the ambaſſador, was intro- 
duced, between: the poet and the doctor, who, having read his ſermon to the entertainment 
of all preſent, was led up to his place, and ſeated between their majeſties. They imme- 
diately roſe up, when the blanket, wanting its ſupports at either end, gave way, and ſouſcd 
Adams over head and ears in the water; the captain made his eſcape, but unluckily the 
gentleman himſelf not being as nimble as he ought, Adams caught hold of him before he 
deſcended from his throne, and pulled him in with him, to the entire ſecret ſatisfaction of all 
the 4 Adams, after ducking the ſquire twice or thrice, leapt out of the tub, and 
looked ſharp for the doctor, whom he would certainly have conveyed to the ſame place of 
honour; but he had wiſely withdrawn: he then ſearched for his crab-ſtick, and having found 
that, as well as his fellow-travellers,. he declared he would not ſtay a moment longer in fuch 
a houſe. He then departed, without taking leave of his? hoſt, whom he had cxacted a 
more ſevere revenge on than he tended: For as he did not uſe fufficient care to dry him- 
ſelf in time; he caught-a cold by the accident, which threw him into a fever, that had like 
to have coſt him his life. RT | | | | 

; | 
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Which ſome readers will think loo Port, and others loo long. 


+ DAMS, and Joſeph, who was no leſs enraged than his friend at the treatment he met 
with, went out with their ſticks in their hands, and carried off Fanny notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the ſervants, who did all, without proceeding to violence, in their power 
to detain them. They walked as faſt as they could, not ſo much from any apprehenſion of 
being purſued, as that Mr. Adams mightby exerciſe prevent any harm from the water, The 
gentleman, who had given ſuch orders to his ſervants concerning Fanny, that he did not in 
the leaſt tear her getting away, no ſooner. heard that ſhe was gone, than he began to rave, and 
immediately diſpatched (cveral with orders, either to bring her back, or never return. The 
poet, the player, and all but the dancing: maſter and doctor went on this errand. 
Tus night was very dark, in which our friends began their journey ; bowever they made 
ſuch expedition. that they ſoon arrived at an inn, which was at ſeven miles diſtance. Here 


they unanimouſly: conſented to pals, the evening, Mr. Adams being now as dry as he was 


before he had: ſet out on his embaſſy. | 8 
Tan ian, which indeed we might call an ale - houſe, had not the words The New Inn, been 
writ on the ſign, afforded them no brttet proviſion than bread and cheeſe, and ale; on which, 
however; they madie a very comfortable meal; for hunger is better than a French cook. 
Tuer had no ſooner ſupped, than Adams, returning thanks to the almighty for his food, 
declared he had eat his homely commons with much greater ſatisfaction than his ſplendid din- 
ner, and expreſſed great conte mpt for the folly of mankind, who. ſacrificed their hopes of hea- 
ven to the acquiſition of vaſt wealth; ſince ſo much comfort was to be found in the humbloeſt 
ſtate and the loweſt. proviſion, Ver y true, Sir, ſays a grave man, who ſat ſmoaking his pipe by 
the fire, and who was a traveller as well as himſelf. I have often been as much ſurprized as 
you are, when I conſider the value which mankiad in general ſet on riches; fince every 
« day's experience ſhews us ho little is in their power ; for what indeed truly deſirable can 
they beltow on us? Can they give beauty: to the deformed, ſtrength to the weak, or 
health to the infirm? Surely if they could, we. ſhould not ſee ſo many ill-favoured faces 
* haunting the aſſemblies of the great, nor would ſuch numbers of feeble wretches languiſh in 
their coaches and palaces. No, not the wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe any paint to dreſs 
pale uglineſs in the bloom of that young maiden, nor any drugs to equip E with the 


* vigour 


* 
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*, vigour of that young man. Do not riches bring us to ſolicitude inſtead of reſt, envy in- 
* ſtead of affeCtion, and danger inſtead of ſafety ? Can they prolong their own poſſeſſion, or 
* lengthen. his. days who enjoys them? So far otherwiſe, that the ſloth, the luxury, the 
*, care which attend them, ſhorten the lives of millions, and bring them with pain and mi- 
* ſery to an untimely grave. Where then is their value, if they can neither embelliſh, or 
* ſtrengthen our forms, ſweeten or prolong our lives? Again Can they adorn the mind 
more than the body? Do they not rather ſwell the heart with vanity, puff up the cheeks 
with pride, ſhut our ears to every call of virtue, and our bowels to every motive of com- 
« paſſion! * Give me your hand, brother, ſaid Adams in arapture ; for I ſuppoſe you are 
* a clergyman.” No truly,” anſwered the other, (indeed he was a prieſt of the church of 
Rome z but thoſe who underſtand our laws, will aot wonder he was not over-ready to own it.) 
Whatever you are,” cries Adams, you haveſpoken my ſentiments: I believe I have preach- 
ed every ſyllable of your ſpecch twenty times over: For it hath always appeared to me eaſier 
for a cable rope (which by the way is the true rendering of that word we have tranſlated 
Camel) to go through the eye of a needle, than for a righ man to get into the kingdom 
Jof heaven.” That, Sir,“ ſaid the other, © will be 1 granted you by divines, and is 
deplorably true: But as the proſpect of our good at a diſtance doth not ſo forcibly affect 
us, it might be of ſome ſervice to mankind to be made thoroughly ſenſible, which I think 
* they might be with very little ſerious attention, that even the bleſſings of this world are 
not to be purchaſed with riches, A doctrine, in my opinion, not only metaphyſically, 
* but, if I may ſo ſay, mathematically demonſtrable; and which 1 have been always fo per- 
„ &Qly convinced of, that I have a contempt for nothing ſo much as for gold.“ Adams 
now began a long diſcourſe ; but as moſt which he ſaid occurs among many authors who 
have treated this ſubject, I ſhall omit inſerting it. During its continuance Joſeph and F anny 
retired to reſt, and the hoſt likewiſe left the room. When the Engliſh parſon had con- 
cluded, the Romiſh reſumed the diſcourſe, which he continued with great bitterneſs and in - 
vective; and at laſt ended, by deſiring Adams to lend him eighteen-pence to pay his rec- 
koning z promiſing, if he never paid him, he might be aſſured of his prayers. The good 
man anſwered, that eighteen-pence would be too little to carry him any very long journey 
that he had half a guinea in his. pocket, which he would divide with him. He then fell ro 
ſearching his pockets, but could find no money: for indeed the company with whom he 
diged, had. paſt one jeſt upon him which we did not then enumerate, and had picked his 
pocket of all that treaſure which he had ſo oſtentatioully produced. 

« Bleſs me, cried Adams, I have certainly loſt it; I can never have ſpent it. Sir, as 
I am a chriſtian, I had a whole half guinea in my pocket this morning, and have not now 
< a ſingle halfpenny of it left. Sure the devil muſt have taken it from me.“ Sir,“ an- 
{wered the prieſt ſmiling, *- You need make no excuſcs; if you are not willing to lend me 
« the money, I am contented.“ Sir, cries Adams, it J had the greateſt fum in the work! 
ay, if I had ten pounds about me, I would beſtow it ail to reſcue any chriftian from di- 
«ſtreſs. I am more vexed at my loſs on your account than my own. Was ever any thing - 
© ſo unlucky ?. becauſe I have no money in my pocket, I ſhall be ſuſpected to be no chris 
« ſtian.“ I am more unlucky, ' quoth the other, if you are as generovs as you lay : for 
« really, a crown would have made me happy, and conveyed me in plenty to the place 1 
am going, which is not above twenty miles off, and where I can arrive by to morrow 
night. I aſſure you I am not accuſtomed to travel pennyleſs. I am but juſt arrived in 
England; and we were forced by a ſtorm in our paſſage to throw all we had, over- board. 
« I don't ſuſpect but this fellow will take my word for the trifle 1 owe him; but 1 hate to 
«. appear ſo mean as to confeſs myſelf without a ſhilling to ſuch people: . for theſe,” and in- 
«deed too many others, know little difference in their eſtimation betwetn a beggar and 4 
« thief.” However, he thought be ſhould deal bettet with. the holt that gvening chan the 
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next morning ;- he therefore refolved to fer out immediately, notwithſtanding the darkneſs 3 
and accordingly, as ſoon as the hoſt returned, he communicated to him the ſituation of his 
affairs; upon which the hoſt ſcratching his head, anſwered, * Why, I do not know, ma- 
© ſer, if it be ſo, and you have no money, I muſt truſt, I think, tho? I had rather always 
have ready money if I could ; but, marry, you look like ſo honeſt a gentleman, that I 
+ don't ſear your paying me, if it was twenty times as much.“ The prieſt made no reply, 
dut taking leave of him and Adams as faſt as he could, not without confuſion, and perhaps 
with-ſome diſtruſt of Adams's fincerity, departed. 
H was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a ſhaking his head, and declared, if he had ſuſ- 
| the fellow had no money, he would not have drawn him a fingle drop of drink; fay- 
ing, he deſpaired of ever ſecing his face again; for that he looked like a confounded rogue. 
Rabbit the fellow, © cries he,” I thought by his talking ſo much about riches, that he had 
da hundred pounds at leaſt in his pocket.“ Adams chid him for his ſuſpicions, whieh he 
{aid were not becoming a chriſtian ; and then, without reflecting on his loſs, or conſidering 
how he himſelf ſhould depart in the morning, he retired to a very homely bed, as his com- 


panions had before; however, health and fatigue gave them a ſweeter repoſe than is often 


in the power of velvet and down to beſtow. 


e BAN IK 


Containing , as farprizing and bloody adventures as can be ſound in this, er perhaps any other 


authentic hiſtory. 

TT was almoſt morning, when Joſeph Andrews, whoſe eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny 
had opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely ereature, heard a violent knocking 
at the door over which he lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, and opening the window, 
was aſked if there were no-travellers in the houſe; and preſently by another voice, if two 
men and a woman had not taken up there their ing that-night, Tho” he knew not the 
voices, he began to entertain aſuſpicion of the truth; for indeed he had received ſome in- 
formation-from one of the ſervants of: the ſquire's houſe, of his deſign ; and anſwered in the 
negative. One of the ſervants who knew the hoſt well, called out to him by his name, juſt 
as he had opened another window, and aſked him the fame queſtion ; to which he anſwered 
in the affirmative. O ho! ſaid another; have we found you? and ordered the hoſt to come 
down and open his door. Fanny, who was as wakeful as Joſeph, no ſooner heard all this, 
than ſhe leaped from her bed, and haſtily putting on her gown and petticoats, ran as faſt as 
poſſible to Joſeph's room, who then was almoſt z he immediately let her in, and em- 
bracing her with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, bid her fear nothing: for he would die in 
her defence. * Is that a reaſon why I ſhould not fear, _ ſhe, * when I ſhould loſe what 
* is dearer to me than the whole world ?? Joſeph then kiſſing ber hand, faid he could almoſt 
thank the occaſion which had extorted from her a tenderneſs ſhe would never indulge him 
with before. He then ran and waked his bedfellow Adams, who was yet faſt afleep, not- 
withſtanding many calls from Joſeph : but was no fooner made ſenſible of their danger, than 
he leaped from his bed, without conſidering the preſence of Fanny, who haſtily turned her 
face from him, and enjoyed à double benefit from the dark, which as it would have pre- 
vented any offence to an innocence leſs pure, or a modeſty leſs delicate, fo it concealed even 

thoſe bluſhes which were raiſed in her. 971 
- \Apans had ſoon put on all his clothes but his breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; 
bowever, they were pretty well ſupplied by the length of his other garments : and now the 
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Tow with one band, with the other brought his enemy .as low as 
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The captain told the hoſt, that two fellows who were in his houſe, had run away with 4 
mg woman; and deſired to know in which room ſhe lay, The hoſt, who preſently be- 
ieved the ſtory, directed them, and inſtantly the captain and poet, juſtling one another, 
ran up. The poet, who was the nimbleſt, entering the chamber firſt, ſearched the bed 
and every other part, but to no purpoſe ; the bird was flown, as the impatient reader, who 
might otherwiſe have been in pain for her, was before advertiſed. They then enquired 
where the men lay, and were approaching the chamber, when Joſeph roared out in a loud 
voice; that he would ſhoot the firſt man who offered to attack the door. The captain en- 
quired what fre- arms they had; to which the hoſt anſwered, he believed they had none; nay, 
he was almoſt convinced of it: for he had heard one aſk the other in the evening, what they 
ſhould have done, if they had been overtaken when they had no arms; to which the other 

anſwered, they would have defended themſelves with their ſticks as long as they were able, 
and God would affiſt a jult cauſe, This ſatisfied the captain, but not the poet, who pru- 
dently retreated down ſtairs, ſaying, it was his buſineſs to record great actions, and not to 
do them. The captain was no ſooner well ſatisfied that there were no fire-arms, than bid- 
ing defiance to gun-powder, and ſwearing he loved the ſmell of it, he ordered the ſervants 

to follow him, and marching boldly up, immediately attempted to force the door, which 
the ſervants ſoon helped him to accompliſh. When it was opened, they diſcovered the 
enemy drawn up three deep ; Adams in the front, and Fanny in the rear. The captain told 

Adams, that if they would go all back to the houſe again, they ſhould be civilly treated: 
but unleſs they conſented, he had orders to carry the young lady with him, whom there was 

great reaſon to believe they had ſtolen from her parents; for notwithſtanding: her diſguiſe, 

air, which ſhe could not conceal, ſufficiently diſcovered her birth to be infinitely ſupe- 
rior to theirs. Fanny burſting into tears, ſolemnly aſſured him he was miſtaken ; that ſhe 

Was a poor helpleſs foundling, and had no relation in the world which ſhe Knew of; and 
throwing herſelf on her knees, beggen that he would not attempt to take her from her 

friends, who ſhe was convinced would die before they would loſe her; which Adams con- 
firmed with words not far from amounting to an oath. The captain ſwore he had no lei- 
ſure to talk, and bidding them thank themſelves for what happened, he ordered the ſer- 
vants to fall on, at the ſame time endeavouring to paſs by Adams, in order to lay hold on 

Fanny; but the parſon interrupting him, received a blow from one of them, which, with- 
out conſidering whence it came, he returned to the captain, and gave him ſo dexterous. a 

knock in that part of the ſtomach, which is vulgarly called the pit, that he ſtaggered ſome 
paces backwards. The captain, who-was not accuſtomed to this kind of play, and who 
wiſely apprehended rhe conſequence of fuch another blow, two of them ſeeming to him 


- equal to à thruſt through the body, drew forth his hanger, as Adams approached him, and 


"Was 1 a blow at his head, which wauld probably have filenced the preacher for ever, 
Had not Joſeph in that inſtant liſted up a certain huge ſtone pot of the chamber with one 


hand, which lx beaus cauld not have lifted with both, and diſcharged it, together with the 


contents, full in the captam's face. The uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, and he 
tell, proſtrated on the with a lumpiſh noiſe, and bis halfpence rattled in his pocket; the 
red liquor which his veins contained, and the white liquor which the pot contained, ran in 
one ſtream down'his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams quite eſcaped, ſome of the wa- 
ter having in its paſſage Thed its honours on his head, and began to trickle down the 
Writikles or rather furrows of his cheeks, when one of the ſervants ſnatching a mop out of a 
Fan of water which had already done its duty in waſbing the houſe, puſhed it in the par 
ons face; yet could not he bear him down ; for the parſon reſting the rap from the fel- 
e earth, having given 


him a ſtroke over that part of the face, where, in ſome men of pleaſure, be natural and ar- 
tilicial noſes are conjoined. | * | 
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_ HirnzzTo fortune ſeemed to incline the victory on the travellers ſide, when, according 
to her cuſtom, ſhe began to ſhew the fickleneſs of her diſpoſition: for now the hoſt enter- 
ing the field, or rather chamber of battle, flew directly at Foleph, and darting his head into 
his ſtomach {for he was a ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer) almoſt ſtaggered him; but Jo- 
ſeph ſtepping one leg back, did with his left hand ſo chuck him under the chin that he reel. 
ed. The youth was purſuing his blow with his right hand, when he received from one of 
the ſervants ſuch a ſtroke with a cudgel on his temples, that it inſtantly deprived him of 
ſenſe, and he meaſured his length on the ground. * | 
Faux rent the air with her cries, and Adams was coming to the aſſiſtance of Joſeph : 
but the two ſerving men and the hoſt now fell on him, and ſoon ſubdued him, though he 
fought like a madman, and looked ſo black with the impreſſions he had received from the 
mops. that Don-Quixote would certainly have taken him for an inchanted moor. But now 
follows the moſt tragical part; for the captain was riſen again; and ſeeing Joſeph on the 
floor, and Adams ſecured, he inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, and with the afiſtance of the 
poet and playet,. who hearing the battle was over, were now come up, ragged her, cry - 
ig and tearing her hair, from the ſight of her Joſeph, and with a perfe&t deafneſs to all 
her eptreaties, carried her down ſtairs by violence, and faſtened ber on the player's horſe; 
and the captain mounting his own, and leading that, on which this poor miſerable wretch 
was, departed without any more conſideration of her cries than a butcher hath of thoſe of a 
Amd; for indeed his thoughts were entertained only with the degree of favour which he 
promiſed himſelf from the ſquire on the ſucceſs of this adventure. | | 
Tux ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure Adams and Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible, that 
the ſquire might receive no interruption to his deſign on poor Fanny, immediately, by the 
poet's advice, tied Adams to one of the bed-poſts, as they did Joſeph on the other ſide, 
as ſoon. as they could. bring him to himſelf ; and then leaving them together, back to back, 
and deſiring the hoſt got to fer them at liberty, nor to go near them till he had further or- 
ders; they i their maſter; but hap to take a different road from that 
which the captain bad fallen into. | 55 
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"Bede betwoten the poet and player ;, of no other uſe in this hiſtory, but to div the reader. 


7 


B. FORE. we proceed any farther in this tragedy, we ſhall leave Mr. Joſeph and Mr. 


| Adams to themſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductors of the ſtage ; who in the midft 
of a grave action, entertain you with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or humour called a dance. 
"Which piece indeed is therefore danced, and not ſpoke, as it is delivered to the audience by 
-* perſons whoſe thinking faculty is by moſt people held to lie in their heels; and to whom, as 
well as heroes, who think with their hands, nature hath only given heads for the fake of 
"conformity, and as they are of uſe in dancing, to hang their hats on. * 

Tux poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded thus: As I was ſaying,” (for they had been 
at this diſcourſe all the time of the engagement above ang! © the reaſon you have no good 
« new plays is evident; it is from your diſcouragement o authors. Gentlemen will not 
« write, Sir, they will not write without the expectation of fame or profit, or perhaps both. 
Plays are like trees which will not grow without nouriſhment z but, like muſhrooms, 


+ they ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in a rich ſoil. The muſes, like vines, may be 
* "4 pruned, but not with a hatchet. The town, like a peeviſh child, knows not what it de- 
0 Fees and is always beſt pleaſed with a rattle. A farce writer hath indeed ſome chance for 
© ſucceſs; but they have -lolt all taſte for the ſublime. Tho? I believe one reaſon of their 
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* Orwayz and indeed I may turn your obſervation, againſt. you, and with truth ſay, 


_ © perſon's production; nay, I never do it, nor will—but yet, to do juſtice to the actors, 
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* depravity is the badneſs of the aftors. if a man writes like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows 
know not how to give a ſentiment utterance.* Not ſo faſt,* ſays the player, the mo- 
dern actors are as good at leaſt as their authors, nay, they come nearer their illuſtrious 
predecc ſſors, and I expect a Booth on the ſtage again, ſooner than a Shakeſpear or an 


* that the reaſon no authors are encouraged, is becauſe we have no good new plays.“ 1 
: have not affirmed the contrary,” ſaid the poet; © but I am ſurprized you grow fo warm; 
you cannot imagine yourſeif intereſted. in this diſpute; 1 hope you have a better opinion 
of my taſte, than to apprehend I ſquinted ar yourſelf, No, Sir, if we had fix ſuch ac- 
tors as you, we ſhould ſoon rival the Bettertons and Sandfords of former times; for, 
without a compliment to you, I think it impoſſible for any one to have excelled you in 
moſt of . your ' qr Nay, it is Tolemn truth, and T have heard many, and all great 
judges,. expreſs as much; and you will pardon me if I tell you, I think every time I 
have ſeen you lately, you have conſtantly acquired ſome new excellence, like a ſnowball. 
You have deceived me in my eſtimation of perfection, and have outdone what 1 thought 
inimitable. * You are as little intereſted,” anſwered the player, in what I have ſaid of 
other poets; for dn me if there are not many ſtrokes, ay, whole ſcenes, in your laſt 
tragedy, which at lealt equal Sheakeſpear. There is a delicacy of fentiment, a dignity. 
of expreſſion in it, which I will own many of our gentlemen did not do adequate juſtice 
to. To confeſs the truth, they are bad enough, and I pity an author who is preſent at 
the murder of his works, —Nay, it is but ſeldom that it can happen,“ werde en poet, 
the works of moſt modern authors, like dead- born children, cannot be murdered, It is 
ſuch wretched half begotten, half-writ, lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs, low, grovelling ſtuff, that I 
almoſt pity the aftor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muſt be almoſt as difficult 
© to remember as words in a language you do not underſtand.* * I am ſure,” ſaid the play- 
er, if the ſentences have little meaning when they are writ, when they are ſpoken they 
have leſs. I know ſcarce one who ever lays an emphaſis right, and much leſs adapts his 
© aftion to his character. I have ſeen a tender lover in an attitude of fighting with his mi- 
« ſtreſs, and a brave hero ſuing to his enemy with his ſword in his hand. —I don't care to 
* abuſe my profeſſion, but rot me if in my heart I am not inclined to the poet's ſide.“ It 
is rather generous in you than juſt,” ſaid the poet; and tho? I hate to ſpeak ill of any 
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hat could Booth or Betterton have made of ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Mariamne, 
* Frowd's Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or thoſe low, dirty, laſt dying ſpeeches, which. 
« a fellow in the city or Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what was his name, called Trage- 

dies? Very well,” ſays the player, and pray what do you think of ſuch fellows as 

Quin and Delane, or that face - making puppy young Cibber, that ill-look*d dog Mack- 

© lin, or that ſaucy flut Mrs. Clive? What work would they make with your Shakeſpears;, 
« Otways, and Lees? How would thoſe harmonious lines of the laſt come from theig: , 


* tongues ? | 

* Nene; for ] diſdain 
* All pomp when tbou art by—far be the noiſe 
* Of kings and crowns from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 
© Our kinder fates have fteer'd another way. 
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« Free as the foreſt birds well pair together, Wen 
« Without rememb ring wwho our fathers were: 
* Fly to the arbors, grots, and flow'ry meads, 3 ON 
«. There in 45 murmurs interchange our ſouls, 4d BIN | 

. + Together drink the cryſtal of the Hream, 1 . 


* Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn yields, 
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© And:when the golden evening calls us home, 
Ming to our downy neſts, and ſleep till morn. 


Or how would this diſdain of Otway, 
Mod be that fooliſh, ſordid thing, call'd man? 


© Hold, hold, hold,“ ſaid the poet, Do repeat that tender ſpeech in the third act of my 
© play which you made ſuch a ure in. I would willingly,” ſaid the player, but I have 
< forgot it.—* Ay, you was not quite pet fect in it when you play 'd it,” cries the poet, or you 
* would have had ſuch an applauſe as was never given on the ſtage; an applauſe I was ex- 
< tremely concerned for your loſing.— Sure,” ſays the player, If Il remember, that was hiſo'd 
more than any paſſage in the whole play. Ay, your ſpeaking it was hiſs*d,” ſaid the poet.“ 
© My ſpeaking it!” faid the player. JI mean your not ſpeaking it, ſaid the poet. You 
was out, and then they hiſs d. They hiſs'd, and then I was out, if I remember,“ an- 
ſwered the player; © and I muſt ſay this for myſelf, that the whole audience allowed I did 
+ your part juſtice: ſo don't lay the damnation of your play to my account.” I don't 


* know what you mean by damnation,* replied the poet. Why, you Know it was ated. 


but one night, cried the player.” No,“ ſaid the poet, you and the whole town were 
enemies ; the pit were all my enemies, fellows that would cut my throat, if the fear of 
hanging did not reftrain them. All taylors, Sir, all tay lors. Why ſhould the taylors 
de ſo angry with you?“ cries the player. I ſuppoſe you don't employ fo many in mak- 
ing your clothes.“ I admit your jeſt,* anſwered the poet; but you remember the af- 


© fair as well as myſelf; you know there was a party in the pit and upper-gallery would 


not ſuffer it to be given out again; tho much, ay infinitely, the majority, all the boxes 
© in particular, were delirous of it; nay, moſt of the ladies ſwore they never would come 
© tothe houſe till it was ated again. Indeed I muſt own their policy was good, in not 
© letting it be given out a ſecend time; for the raſcals knew, if it had gone a ſecond wp, 
« it would have run fifty: for if ever there was diſtreſs in a tragedy, —1 am not fond of my 
on performance ; but if I ſhould tell you what the beſt judges ſaid of it——Nor was it 
+ entirely owing to my enemies neither, that it did not Tucceed on the ſtage as well as ic 
hach ſince among the polite readers; for you can't fay it had juſtice done it by the perfor- 
mers. I think, anſwered the player, the perfortners did the diftreſs of it juſtice : 
© for I am {ure we were in diſtreſs enough, who were pelted with oranges all the laſt act; 


_ © we all imagined it would have been the laſt act of our lives.” 


Taz poet, whoſe fury was now raiſed, had jult attempred to anſwer, when they were in- 


' terrupted, and an end put to their diſcourſe. by an accident; which, if the reader is impa- 


— 


tween parſon Abraham Adams and Mr. Joſeph Andrews. 


- tient to know, he mult ſkip over the next chapter, which is a fort of ga to this, 


iſcourſe be- 


: 


and contains ſome of the belt and graveſt matters in the whole book, being a 


CHAP. x1.” 


- Containing the exhortations of parſon Adam, to bis friend in offi Fron calculated for the in- 


ES. 


ftruttion and improvtment of Yhe veather. 


-F OSEP H no ſooner came perfectly to himſelf, than perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he 
oF bewailed her loſs with groans, which would have pierced any heart but thoſe which are 
ſſeſſed by ſome people, and are matte vf a certam tompotition, not unlike flint in its 
dneſs, and other properties; for yo may ſtrike fire from them, which * dart 
bh | : through 


* 
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through the eyes, but they can never diſtil one drop of water the ſame way. His own, 
r youth, was of a ſofter compoſition; and, at thoſe words, O my dear Fanny! O my 
ove! ſhall I never, never ſee thee more ? his eyes overflowed with tears, which would have 
— any thing but a hero. In a word, his deſpair was more eaſy to be conceived than 
related. 
Mx. Adams, after many groans, ſitting with his back to Joſeph, began thus in a ſorrow- 
ful tone: Tou cannot imagine, my good child, that I entirely blame theſe firſt ago- 
« nies of your grief; for when misfortunes attack us by ſurprize, it muſt require infinitely 
more learning than you are. maſter of to reſiſt them: but it is the buſineſs of a man and 
a a chriſtian, to ſummon reaſon as quickly as he can to his aid; and ſhe will preſently 
© teach him patience and ſubmiſſion. Be comforted, therefore, child, I ſay be comforted. 
It is true you have loſt the prettieſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt, ſweeteſt young woman, one with 
*, whom you might have expected to have lived in happineſs, virtue and innocence. By 
©. whom you might have promiſed. yourſelf many little darlings, who would have been the 


« delight of your youth, and the comfort of your age. You have not only loſt her, but 


© have reaſon to fear the utmoſt violence which luſt and power can inflict upon her. Now 
© indeed you may ealily raiſe ideas of horror, which might drive you to deſpair.— OL 
* ſhall run mad, cries Joſeph, O that I could but command my hands to tear my eyes out, 
and my fleſh off. If you would uſe them to ſuch purpoſes, I am glad you can't,” an- 
ſwered Adams. I have ſtated your misfortune as ſtrong as I poſſibly can; but, on the 
other ſide, you are to conſider you are a Chriſtian; that no accident happens to us without 
the divine permiſſion, and that it is the duty of a man and a chriſtian to ſubmit. We did not 
make erf but the ſame power which made us, rules over us, and we are abſolutely 
© at his diſpoſal; he may do with us what he pleaſes, nor have we any right to complain. 
A ſecondreaſon againſt our complaint is our ignorance z. for as we know not future events, 


© ſo neither can we tell to what — any accident tends; and that which at firſt threatens 


<. us with evil, may in the end our good. I ſhould indeed have ſaid our ignorance 


is twofold (but I have not at preſent time to divide properly) for as we know not to what 


© purpoſe any event is ultimately directed; ſo neither can we affirm from what cauſe it ori- 


« ginally 2 You are a man, and conſequently a ſinner; and this may be a puniſh- 
or your fins; indeed in this ſenſe it may be eſteemed as a good, yea, as the 


ment to you 

© preateſt good, which ſatisfies the anger of heaven, and averts that wrath which cannot 
8 . - 

continue without our deſtruction. Thirdly, our impotency in relieving ourſelves, de- 


* monſtrates the folly and abſurdity of our complaints: for whom do we reſiſt ? or againſt. 

© whom do we complain, but a power, from whoſe ſhafts no armour can guard us, no - 

8 can fly? A power which leaves us no hope but in ſubmiſſion.'——* O Sir,“ cried 

Joleph, * all this is very true, and very fine, and I could ber yough day, if I was not ſo 
a 


« grieved at heart as now I am.” Would you take phyſic,* ſays Adams, when you are 


© wel}, and refuſe it when you are ſick? Is not comtort. to be adminiſtred to the afſlicted, 


and not to thoſe who rejoice, or thoſe who are at caſe ?*——+ Q you have not ſpoken one 
« word of comfort to me yet, returned Joſeph. * No! cries Adams, What am I then 
doing? what can I ſay to comfort you? O tell me, cries. Joſeph, that Fanny will 
«. eſcape: back to my arms, that they ſhall again incloſe that lovely creature, with all her 
« ſweetneſs, all her untainted innocence about her.'—* Why, perhaps you may,“ cries A- 
dame but I can't promiſe you what's to come. You mult with perfect reſignation wait 
the event ; if ſhe be reſtored to you again, it is your duty to be ul, and fo it is if 
< ſhe be not: Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and truly know your own intereſt, you will peace- 
* ably and quiet ly — to all the diſpenſations of Providence, being thoroughly aſſured, 
© that all the misfortunes, how great ſoever, which happen to the righteous, happen to them 
for their on good. Nay, it is not your intereſt only, but your duty to abſtain from im- 
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moderate grief; which, if you indulge, you are not worthy the name of a chriſtian.” — 
He ſpoke theſe laſt words with an accent a little ſeverer than uſual; upon which Joſeph 
begged him not to be angry, ſaying, he miſtook him, if he thought he denied it was his 
duty; for he had known that long ago. What fignifies knowing your duty, if you do 
not perform it? anſwered Adams. Your knowledge increaſes your guilt—O Joſeph, 
T never thought you had this ſtubbornneſs in your mind.“ Joſeph replied, he fancied 
ge miſunderſtood him, which 1 affure you,” ſays he, you do, if you imagine I endeavour 
to grieve; upon my foul I don't. Adams rebuked him for ſwearing, and then proceed- 
ed to enlarge on the folly of grief, telling him, all the wiſe men and philoſophers, even 


among the heathens, had written againſt ir, quoting ſeveral paſſages from Seneca, and the 
conſolation, which though it was not Cicero's, was, he ſaid, as good almoſt as any of his 


works, and concluded all by hinting, that immoderate grief in this caſe might incenſe that 
wer which alone could reſtore him his Fanny. This reaſon, or indeed rather the idea 
which it raiſed of the reſtoration of his miſtreſs, had more effect than all which the parſon 
hall ſaid before, and for a moment abated his agonies : but when his fears ſufficiently ſet 
before his eyes the danger that poor creature was in, his grief returned again with repeated 
violence, nor could Adams in the leaſt aſſwage it; though it may be doubted in his behalf, 
whether Socrates himſelf could have prevailed any better. | g 
Tuer remained ſome time in ſilence; and groans and ſiglis iſſued from them both; at 
length Joſeph burſt out into the following ſoliloquj  ' - | | 


Tes, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, 
| But I muſt alſo feel them as a man. 
IN? I cannot but. remember ſuch things were, 
„ e ch tey Au were moſt dear to me.— | 


Sr} : 3 .. 13 4 + 


Ab Anus aſked him what ſtuff that was he repeated ro which he anſwered, they were 


ſome lines he had gotten by heart out of a'play—* Ay, there is nothing but heatheniſm to 
"© he learned from plays,” replied he“ I never heard of any plays fit for a chriſtian to 
© read, but Cato and the Conſcious Lovers; and I muſt own in the latter, there, are ſome 
© things almoſt ſolemn enough for a ſermon.“ But we ſhall now leave them a little, and 
enquire aſter the ſubject of their converſation. © | wg ? 
. 5 1 « 1 * , ehe q 
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uu adventurer, which we boge will as much pleaſe as ſurpriſt the E 


+ 


XTEITHER the facetious dialogue which paſſed between the poet and player, nor 
che grave and truly ſolemn diſcourſe of Mr. Adams, will, we conceive, make the 
eader ſufficient amends for the anxiety which he muſt have felt on the account of poor Fan- 
hy, whom we left in ſo deplorable a condition; We ſhall therefore now proceed to the te- 
lation of What happened to that beautiful and innocent virgin, after ſhe fell into the 
wicked hands of the captain. - + - / | BEET a 
Taz man of war having conveyed his 2 prize out of the inn a little before day, 
made the utmoſt expedition in his power towards the ſquire's houſe, where this delicate 
creature Was to be offered up a' ſacrifice to the luſt of a raviſher.' He was not only deaf to 
all her bewailings and entreaties on the road, but accoſted her cars with impurities, which, 
having been never before accuſtomed. to them, ſhe happily for herſelf very little underſtood.” 
At uf he changed this note, and attempted to ſooth and mollify her, by ang "ror the 
„ g : plendor 
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ſplendor and luxury which would be her fortune with a man who would have the inclina- 
tion, and power too, to give her whatever her utmoſt wiſhes could deſire ; and told her he 
doubted not but ſhe would foon look Kinder on him, as the inſtrument of her happineſs, 
and deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, whom her ignorance only could make her fond of. She an- 
ſwered, ſhe knew not whom he meant; ſhe never was fond of any pitiful fellow. © Are you 
* affronted, Madam,” ſays he, at my calling him ſo? but what better can be ſaid of one 
© ina livery, notwithſtanding your fondneſs for him ?* She returned, that ſhe did not un- 
derſtand him, that the man had been her fellow-ſervant, and ſhe believed was as honeſt a 
creature as any alive; but as for fondneſs for men I warrant ye,” cries the captain, we 
© ſhall find means to perſuade you to be fond; and I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones; 
for you may be aſſured that it is not in your power, by any ſtruggles whatever, to preſerve 
* your virginity two hours longer. It will be your intereſt to conſent z for the ſquire will 
be much kinder to you, if he enjoys you willingly than by force.”—At which words ſhe 
began to call aloud for aſſiſtance (for it was now open day) but finding none, ſhe lifted her 
eyes to heaven, and ſupplicated the divine aſſiſtance to preſerve her innocence. The captain 
told her, if ſhe perſiſted in her vociferation, he would find a means of ſtopping her mouth. 
And now the poor wretch perceiving. no hopes of ſuccour, abandoned herſelf to deſpair, 
and ſighing out the name of Joſeph! Joſeph! a river of tears ran down her lovely checks, 
and wet the handkerchief which covered her boſom. A horſeman now appeared in the 
road, upon which the captain threatened her violently if ſhe complained ; however, the mo- 
ment they approached each other, ſhe begged him with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to relieve a 
diſtreſſed creature who was in the hands of a raviſher. The fellow ſtopt at thoſe words 
but the captain aſſured him it was his wife, and that he was carrying her home from her 
adulterer : which ſo ſatisfied the fellow, who was an old one, _ perhaps a married one 
too) that he wiſhed him a good journey, and rode on. He was no ſooner paſt, than the 
captain abuſed her violently for breaking his commands, and threatened to gagg her, when 
two more horſemen, armed with piſtols, came into the road juſt before them. She again 
ſolicited their aſſiſtance, and the captain told the ſame ſtory as before. Upon which one ſaid 
to the other—* That's a charming wench! Jack; I wiſh I had been in the fellow's place 
* whoever he is.“ But the other, inſtead of anſwering him, cried out, zZounds, I know 
her: and then turning to her, ſaid, * Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill.”— Indeed, 
indeed I am, ' ſhe cried O John, I know you now Heaven hath ſent you to my aſ- 
« ſiſtance, to deliver me from this wicked man, who is carrying me away for his vile pur- 
« poſes—O for God's ſake reſcue me from him.” A fierce dialogue immediately enſued 
between the captain and theſe two men, who being both armed with piſtols, and the cha- 
riot which they attended 1 W now arrived, the captain ſaw both force and ſtratagem were 


vain, and endeavoured to make his eſcape; in which however he could not ſucceed. The 


gentleman who rode in the chariot, ordered it to ſtop, and with an air of authority examin- 
ed into the merits of the cauſe ; of which being advertiſed by Fanny, whoſe credit was con- 
firmed by the fellow who knew her, he ordered the captain, who was all bloody trom his 
encounter at the inn, to be conveyed as a priſoner behind the chariot, and very gallantly took 
Fanny into it; for, to ſay the truth, this gentleman (who was no other than the celebrated 

r. Peter Pounce, and who preceded the lady Booby only a few miles, by ſetting out ear- 
ier in the morning) was a very gallant perſon, and loved a pretty girl better than any thing, 
beſides his own money, or the money of other people. PIES 

Tux chariot now proceeded towards the inn, which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their 
way, and where it arrived at that very time while the poet and player were diſputing below 
ſtairs, and Adams and Joſeph were diſcourſing back to back above: juſt at that period to 
which we brought them both in the two preceding chapters, the chariot ſtopt at the door, 
and in an inſtant Fanny leaping from it, ran up to ber 
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canſt, the joy which fired the breaſts of theſe lovers on this meeting; and if thy own heart 
doth not ſympathetically aſſiſt thee in this conception, | pity thee ſincerely from my own: 
for let the hard-hearted villain know this, that there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation be- 
yond any which he is capable of taſting. 

PeTzx being informed by Fanny of the preſence of Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and re- 
ceive his homage ; for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of pop whom Mr. Adams ne- 
ver ſaw through, the one paid that reſpect to his ſeeming goodneſs which the other believed 
to be paid to his riches ; hence Mr. Adams was ſo much his favourite, that he once lent him 
four pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence, to prevent his going to goal, on no greater ſe- 
curity than a bond and judgment, which probably he would have made no uſe of, tho? the 
money had not been (as it was) paid exactly at the time. 


Ir is not perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the figure of Adams; he had riſen in ſuch a hurry, that 


he had neither breeches, garters, nor ſtockings z nor had he taken from his head a red ſpot- 
ted handkerchief, which by night bound his wig, turned inſide out, around his head. He 
had on his torn caſſock, and his great coat; but as the remainder of his caſſock hung down 
below his great coat; ſo did a ſmall ſtripe of white, or rather whitiſh linen, appear below 
that; to which we may add the ſeveral colours which appeared on his face, where a long piſs- 
burnt beard ſerved to retain the liquor of the ſtone-pot, and that of a blacker hue which 
diſtilled from the mop.—This figure, which Fanny had delivered from his captivity, was no 
ſooner ſpied by Peter, than it diſordered the compoſed gravity of his muſcles ; however he 
adviſed him immediately to make himſelf clean, nor would accept his homage in that 
ickle. | 
b Tus poet and player no ſooner ſaw the captain in captivity, than they began to conſider 
of their own ſafety, of which flight preſented itſelf as the only means; they therefore both 
of them mounted the poet's horſe, and made the moſt expeditious retreat in their power. 
Taz hoſt, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and lady Booby's livery, was not a little ſur- 
prized at this change of the ſcene, nor was his confuſion much e be by his wife, who was 
now juſt riſen, and having heard from him the account of what had paſt, comforted him 
with a decent number of fools and blockheads ; aſked him why he did not conſult her; 
and told him, he would never leave following the nonſenſical dictates of his own numſcull, 
till ſhe and her family were ruined. | 5 | 
Joszen being informed of the captain's arrival, and ſeeing his Fanny now in ſafety, quit- 
ted her a moment, and, running down ſtairs, went directly to him, and, ſtripping off his 
coat, challenged him to fight ; but the captain refuſed, ſaying, he did not underſtand box- 
ing. He then graſped a cudgel in one hand, and catching the captain by the collar with the 
other, gave him a moſt ſevere drubbing, and ended with telling him, he had now had 
ſome revenge for what his dear Fanny had ſuffered. | 
-- Wuazn Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himſelf with ſome proviſion which he had in his 
chariot, and Mr. Adams had put on the beſt appearance his clothes would allow him, Pounce 
ordered the captain into his preſence z for he ſaid he was guilty of felony, and the next 
juſtice of peace ſhould commit him: but the ſervants (whoſe appetite for revenge is ſoon 
fatisfied) being ſufficiently contented with the — which Joleph had inflifted on him, 
and which was indeed of no very moderate kind, had ſuffered him to go off which he did, 
threatening a ſevere revenge againſt Joſeph, which I have never heard he thought proper to 
take. | 
Taz miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary appearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a 
- thouſand curt'fies told him, * ſhe hoped his honour wauld pardon her huſband, who was a ve- 
ry nonſenſe man, for the ſake-of his poor family; that indeed if he could be ruined alone, 
« the ſhould be very willing of it ; for becauſe as why, his worſhip very well knew hedeſerved 
* it; but ſhe had three poor ſmall children, who were not capable to get their own living ; 
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and if her huſband was ſent to goal, they muſt all come to the pariſh ; for ſhe was a 

r weak woman, continually a breeding, and had no time to work for them. She there- 
ore hoped his honour would take it into his worſhip's conſideration, and forgive her huſ- 
band this time; for ſhe was ſure he never intended any harm to man, woman, or child; 
and if it was not for that block-head of his own, the man in ſome things was well 
enough; for ſhe had had three children by him in leſs than three years, and was almoſt 
ready to cry out the fourth time.” She would have proceeded in this manner much longer, 
had not Peter Ropt her tongue, by telling her he had nothing to ſay to her hufband, nor her 
neither. So, as Adams and the reſt had aſſured her of forgiveneſs, ſhe cried and curt'ſied 
out of the room. 

Ma. Pounce was deſirous that Fanny ſhould continue her journey with him in the 
chariot ; but ſhe abſolutely refuſed, faying ſhe would ride behind Joſeph, on a horſe which 
one of lady Booby's ſervants had equipped him with. But alas! when the horſe appeared, 
it was found to be no other than that identical beaſt which Mr. Adams had left behind him 
at the inn, and which theſe honeſt fellows, who knew him, had redeemed. Indeed what- 
ever horſe they had provided for Joſeph, they would have prevailed with him to mount none, 
no not even to ride before his beloved Fanny, till the parſon was ſupplied ; much leſs would 
he deprive his friend of the beaſt which belonged to him, and which he knew the mo- 
ment he ſaw, tho* Adams did not: however, when he was reminded of the affair, and told 
that wy had brought the horſe with them which he left behind, he anſwered—Bleſs me! 
and fo I did. | : 

Apams was very deſirous that Joſeph and Fanny ſhould mount this horſe, and declared he 
could very eaſily walk home. If I walked alone,“ ſays he, I would wage a ſhilling, that 
the Pedeſtrian out-ſtripped the Equeſtrian travellers : but as I intend to take the company 
* of a pipe, peradventure 1 may be an hour later.” One of the ſervants whiſpered Joſeph 
to take him at his word, and ſuffer the old put to walk if he would: This propoſal was an- 
ſwered with an angry look and a peremptory refuſal by Joſeph, who catching Fanny up in his 
arms, aver'd he would rather carry her home in that manner, than take away Mr. Adams's 
horſe, and permit him to walk on foot. 

PzRHaPs, reader, thou haſt ſeen a conteſt between two gentlemen, or two ladies quickly 
decided, tho* they have both aſſerted they would not eat ſuch a nice morſe], and each inſiſted 
on the other's accepting it; but in reality both were very deſirous to ſwallow it themſelves. 
yo not therefore conclude hence, that this diſpute would have come to a ſpeedy decifion : 

or here both parties were heartily in earneſt, and it is very probable, they would have re- 
mained in the inn-yard to this day, had not the good Peter Pounce put a ſtop to it; for 
finding he had no longer hopes of ſatisfying his old appetite with Fanny, and being deſirous 
of having ſome one to whom he might communicate his grandeur, - he told. the parſon he 
would convey him home in his chariot. This favour was by Adams, with many bows and 
acknowledgments, accepted, tho? he afterwards ſaid, * he aſcended the chariot rather that 

be might not offend, than from any deſire of riding in it, for that it his heart he pre- 

© ferred the Pedeſtrian even to the Vehicular expedition.” All matters being now ſettled, the 

chariot in which rode Adams and Pounce, moved forwards; and Joſeph having borrowed a 

pillion from the hoſt, Fanny had juſt ſeated herſelf thereon, and had laid hold of the girdle 
which her lover wore for that purpoſe, when the wiſe beaſt, who concluded that one at a 

time was ſufficient, that two to one were odds, &c. diſcovered much uneaſineſs at his dou- 

ble load, and began to conſider his hinder as his fore-legs, moving the direct contrary way 
to that which is called forwards. Nor could Joſeph, with all his horſemanſhip perſuade 
him to advance : but without having any regard to the lovely part of the lovely girl which 

was on his back, he uſed ſuch agitations, that had not one of the men come immediately to 
her aſſiſtance, ſhe had, in plain Engliſh, NIP backwards on the ground. This incon- 
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venience was preſently remedied by an exchange of horſes ; and then Fanny being again 
Placed on her pillion, on a better natured, and ſomewhat a better fed beaſt, the parſon's 
horſe finding he had no longer odds to contend with, agreed to march ; and the whole 
roceſſion ſet forwards for Booby-Hall, where they: arrived in a few hours without any 
ing remarkable happening on the road, unleſs it was a curious dialogue between the parſon 
and the fteward; which, to uſe the language of a late apologiſt, a pattern to all biographers, 
« waits for the reader in the next chapter.“ | 


CHAP. XI. 


A curious dialogue wwhich paſſed between Mr. Abraham. Adams and Mr. Peter Pounce, be{ter 
worth reading than all the works of Colley Cibber and many others. 

HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr. Adams obſerved it was a very fine day. Ay, 

and a very fine country too, anſwered Pounce. I ſhould think ſo more,” returned Adams, 

© if T had not lately travelled over the Downs, which I take to exceed this and all other proſpeciꝭs 
© inthe univerſe. A figforproſpeCts,” anſwered Pounce, one acre here is worth ten there; and, 
© for my own part, Ihave no delight in the proſpect of any land but my own,“ Sir, ſaid Adams, 
you can indulge yourſelf with many fine proſpects of that kind. I thank God I have a little, 
replied the other, with which I am content, and envy no man: I havea little, Mr. Adams, 
© with which I do as much good as I can.* Adams anſwered, that riches without charity were 


nothing worth; for that they were a bleſſing only to him who made them a bleſſing to others. 


© You and I, ſaid Peter, have different notions of charity. I own, as it is generally 
© uſed, I do not like the vord, nor do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it is a mean 
< parſon-like quality ; though I would not infer many parſons have it neither,” * Sir,“ ſaid A- 
dams, my definition of charity is a generous diſpoſition to relieve the diſtreſſed." There is 
© ſomething in that definition, anſwered Peter, which I like well enough; it is, as you ſay, 
© a diſpoſition, —and does not ſo much conſiſt in the act as in the diſpoſition to do it; 
© but alas, Mr. Adams, who are meant by the diſtreſſed ? Believe me, the diſtreſſes of man- 
© kind are moſtly imaginary, and it would be rather folly than goodneſs to relieve them.” 
Sure, Sir, replied Adams, hunger and thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, and other diſtreſſes which 
© attend the poor, can never be ſaid to be imaginary evils.” How can any man complain 
© of hunger, ſaid Peter, in a country where ſuch excellent ſallads are to be gathered in al- 
moſt every field? or of thirſt, where every river and ſtream produces ſuch delicious pota- 
tions? And as for cold and nakedneſs, they are evils introduced by luxury and cuſtom. 
© A man naturally wants clothes no more than a horſe or any other animal; and there are 
. © whole nations who go without them: but theſe are things perhaps which you, who do not 
© know the world You will pardon me, Sir,“ returned Adams; I have read of the Gym-. 
* nolophyſts.” A plague of your Jchoſaphats,* cried Peter; © the greateſt fault in our con- 
« ſtitution is the proviſion made for the poor, except that perhaps made for ſome others. 
© Sir, I have not an eſtate which doth not contribute almoſt as much again to the poor as 
© to the land-tax, and I do affure you I expect to come myſelf to the pariſh in the end.“ 
To which Adams giving a diſſenting ſmile, Peter thus proceeded : J fancy, Mr. Adams, 
© you are one of thoſe who imagine I am a lump of money; for there are many who, I 
© fancy, believe that not only my pockets, but my whole clothes, are lined with bank-bills ; 
© but I aſſure you, you are all miſtaken : I am not the man the world eſteems me. If I 
© can hold my head above water, it is all I can. I have injured myſelf by purchaſing. I have 
* been too liberal of my money. Indeed I fear my heir will find my affairs in a worſe ſi- 
tuation than they are reputed to be. Ah! he will have reaſon to wiſh I had loved money 
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more, and land leſs. Pray, my good neighbour, where ſhould I have that quantity of 
riches the world is ſo liberal to beſtow on me? Where could I poſſibly, without I had 
ſtole ir, acquire ſuch a treaſure ? * * Why truly,“ ſays Adams, I have been always of your 
opinion; I have wondered as well as yourſelf with what confidence they could report ſuch 
things of you, which have to me appeared as mere impoſſibilities; for you know, Sir, and 
I have often heard you ſay it, that your wealth is of your own acquiſition, and can it be cre- 
dible that in your ſhort time you ſhould have amaſſed ſuch a heap of treaſure as theſe people 
will have you worth? Indeed had you inherited an eſtate like Sir Thomas Bogby, which had 
deſcended in your family for many generations, they might have had a colour for their aſſer- 
« tions.” Why, what do they ſay I am worth? * cries Peter with a malicious ſneer. Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Adams, * I have heard ſome aver you are not worth leſs than twenty thouſand pounds.” 
At which Peter frowned. * Nay, Sir," ſaid Adams, you aſk me only the opinion of others, 
« for my own part I have always denied it, nor did I ever believe you could poſſibly be worth 
« half that ſum.“ However, Mr. Adams,” ſaid he, ſqueezing him by the hand, I would 
not ſell them all I am worth for double that ſum; and as to what you believe, or they be- 
„ lieve, I care not a fig, no not a fart. I am not poor, becauſe you think me ſo, nor be- 
cauſe you attempt to undervalue me in the country. I know the envy of mankind very 
well ; but I thank heaven I am above them, It is true my wealth is of my own acquiſi- 
tion. I have not an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, that has deſcended in my family through 
many generations; but I know heirs of ſuch eſtates who are forced to travel about the 
country like ſome people in torn caſſocks, and might be glad to accept of a pitiful curacy 
for what I know. Yes, Sir, as ſhabby fellows as yourſelf, whom no man of my figure, 
without that vice of good-nature about him, would ſuffer to ride in a chariot with him.” 
Sir, ſaid Adams, I value not your chariot of a ruſh; and if I had known you had in- 
tended to affront me, I would have walked to the world's end on foot, e'er I would have 
accepted a place in it. However, Sir, I will ſoon rid you of that inconvenience ;* and 

ſaying, he opened the chariot-door, without calling to the coachman, and leapt out into 
Ihe high-way, forgetting to take his hat along with him; which however Mr. Pounce threw 
Tfrer bim with great violence, Joſeph and Fanny ſtopt to bear him company the reſt of 
che way, which was not above a mile. 
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The arrival of lady Booby and the reſt at Booby-Hall. 


HE coach and fix, in which lady Booby rode, overtook the other travellers as they. 

entered the pariſh, She no ſooner ſaw Joſeph, than her cheeks glowed with red, and 
immediately after became as totally pale. She had in her ſurprize almoſt ſtopt her coach; 
but recollected herſelf timely enough to prevent it. She entered the pariſh amidſt the ring- 
ing of bells, and the acclamations of the poor, who were rejoiced to ſee their patroneſs re- 
turned after ſo long an abſence, during which time all her rents had been drafted to London, 
without a ſhilling being ſpent among them, which tended not alittle to theit utter impoveriſh- 
ing; for if the court would be ſeverely miſſed in ſuch a city as London, how much more 
muſt the abſence of a perſon of great fortune be felt in a little country village, for whoſe: 


inhabitants. 
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Inhabitants ſuch a family finds a conſtant employment and ſupply ; and with the offals of 
whole table the infirm, aged, and infant poor, are abundantly fed, with a generoſity which 
hath ſcarce a viſible effect on their benefactor's pockets ? | 

Bur if their intereſt inſpired ſo public a joy into every countenance, how much more forci- 
bly did the affection which they bore parſon Adams operate upon all who beheld his return? 
They flocked about him like dutiful children round an indulgent parent, and vyed with 
each other in demonſtrations of duty and love. The parſon on his fide ſhook every one by 
the hand, enquired heartily after the healths of all that were abſent, of their children and 
relations, and expreſs d a ſatisfaction in his face, which nothing but benevolence made happy 
by its objects could infuſe. | | | 
No did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty welcome from all who ſaw them. In ſhort, 
no three perſons could be more kindly received, as indeed none ever more deſerved to be 
univerſally beloved. 

Apans carried his fellow-travellers home to his houſe, where he inſiſted on their partaking 
"whatever his wife, whom, with his children, he found in health and joy, could provide. 
"Where we ſhall leave them enjoying perfect happineſs over a homely meal, to view ſcenes 
-of greater ſplendor, but infinitely leſs bliſs. | 

Ovx more intelligent readers will doubtleſs fuſpect by this ſecond appearance of lady 
Booby on the ſtage, that all was not ended by the diſmiſſion of Joſeph; and, to be 
honeſt with them, they are in the right; the arrow had pierced deeper than ſhe imagined ; 
nor was the wound fo eaſily to be cured. The removal of the object ſoon cooled her rage, 
but it had a different effect on her love; that departed with his perſon ; but this remained 
lurking in her mind with his image. Reſtleſs, interrupted ſlumbers, and confuſed horrible 
dreams were her portion the firſt night. In the morning, fancy painted her a more delicious 
ſcene z but to delude, not delight her: for before ſhe could reach the promiſed happineſs, 
it vaniſhed, and left her to curſe, not bleſs the viſton. . 

Sur ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagination being all on fire with the phantom, when her 
eyes aceidently glancing towards the ſpot where yeſterday the real Joſeph had ſtood, that lit- 
tle circumftancc raiſed his idea in the livelieſt colours in her memory. Each look, each 
word, each geſture ruſhed back on her mind with charms which all his coldnefs could not a- 

bate. Nay, ſhe imputed that to his youth, his folly, his awe, his religion, to every thing, 
but what would inſtantly have produced contempt, want of paſſion for the ſex; or, that 
which would have rouſed her hatred, want of liking to her. | 
REFLECT10N then hurried her farther, and told her, ſhe muſt ſee this beautiful youth no 
more; nay, ſuggeſted to her, that ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed him for no other fault than pro- 
bably that of too violent an awe and reſpect for herſelf ; and which ſhe ought rather to have 
eſteemed a merit, the effects of which were beſides ſo eaſily and ſurely to have been removed; 
" ſhe then blamed, ſhe curſed the haſty raſhneſs of her temper ; her fury was vented all on 
herſelf, and Joſeph: appeared innocent in her eyes. Her paſſion at length grew ſo violent, 
that ir forced her on ag relief, and now ſhe thought of recalling him: But pride forbad 
that ; pride which ſoon drove all ſofter paſſions from her ſoul, and repreſented to her the 
meanneſs of him ſhe was fond of. That thought ſoon began to obſcure his beauties ; con- 
tempt ſucceeded next, and then diſdain, which preſently introduced her hatred of the creature 
who had given her ſo much uneaſineſs. Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of her mind, than they inſinuated to her a thouſand things in his disfavour; every 
thing but diſlike of her perſon ; a thought, which as it would have been intolerable to bear, 
ſhe checked the moment it endeavoured to ariſe. Revenge came now to her aſſiſtance; and 
ſhe conſidered her diſmiſſion of him ſtript, and without a character, with the utmoſt pleaſure. 
She rioted in the ſeveral kinds of miſery, which her imagination ſuggeſted to her, might be 
his fate; and with a ſmile compoſed of anger, mirth, and ſcorn, viewed him in the rags in 
«which her fancy had dreſs'd him. Mas. 
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Mas. Slipſlop being ſummoned, attended her miſtreſs, who had now in her own opinion te- 
ally ſubdued this paſſion. Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe aſked if that fellow had been turned a- 

way according to her orders. Slipſlop anſwered, ſhe had told her lady ſhip ſo, (as indeed ſhe had) 
* —And how did he behave? ' replied the lady. Truly, Madam, ' cries Slipſlop, * in ſuch a 
manner that infected every body who ſaw him. The pr lad had but little wages to 
receive: for he conſtantly allowed his father and mother halt his income; ſo that when your 
* ladyſhip's livery was ſtript off, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, and muſt have gone 
naked, if one of the footmen had not incommodated him with one, and whilft he was ſtanding. 
* in his ſhirt, (and, to ſay truth, he was an amorous figure) being told your ladyſhip would 
not give him a character, he ſighed and ſaid, he had done nothing willingly to offend ; that 
for his part he ſhould always give your ladyſhip a good character wherever he went; and he 
f arg God to bleſs you; for you was the baſt of ladies, tho? his enemies had ſet you againſt 
him: I wiſh you had not turned him away; for I believe you have not a faithfuller ſervant 
in the houſe.*—+ How came you then, ' replied the lady, to adviſe me to turn him away? 
* I, Madam!” ſaid Slipſlop, I am ſure you. will do me the juſtice to ſay, I did all in my 
power to prevent it; but I ſaw your ladyſhip was angry; and it is not the buſineſs of us. 
upper ſervants to hinterfear on theſe occaſions, - And was it not you, audacious wretch,” 
cried the lady, who made me angry? Was it not your tittle-tattle, in which I believe you 
* belyed the poor fellow, which incenſed me againſt him? He may thank you for all that 
* hath happened; and ſo may I fortheloſs of a good ſervant, and one who probably had more 
© merit than all of you. Poor fellow! I am charmed with his goodneſs to his parents. 
© Why did not you tell me of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſs ſo good creature without a cha- 
© rafter? © I ſee the reaſon of your whole behaviour now as well as your complaint; you 
* was jealous of the wenches.* I jealous ! * ſaid Slipſlop, I affure you I look upon myſelf 
© as his betters ; I am not meat for a footman I hope.“ Theſe words threw the lady into a 
violent paſſion, and ſhe ſent Slipſlop from her preſence, who departed toſſing her noſe, and 
crying. Marry come up! there are ſome people more jealous than I, I believe.“ Her lad 
affected not to hear the words, tho? in reality ſhe did, and underſtood them too. Now enfocy. 
a ſecond conflict, ſo like the former, that it might ſavour of repetition to relate it minutely. 
It may ſuffice to ſay, that lady Booby found good reafon to doubt whether ſhe had fo ab 
ſolutely conquered her paſſion, as ſhe had flattered herſelf; and, in order to accompliſh it- 
quite, took a reſolution more common than wiſe, to retire immediately into the country. 
The reader hath long ago ſeen the arrival of Mrs. Slipſlop, whom no pertneſs could make 
her miſtreſs reſolve to part with; lately, that of Mr. Pounce, her forerunners; and laſtly, 
that of the lady herſelf. 

Tux morning after her arrival, being Sunday ſhe went to church, to the great-ſurprize of 
every body, who wondered to ſee her ladyſhip, being no very conſtant church-woman, . 
there ſo ſuddenly upon her journey. Joſeph was likewiſe there; and I have heard it was. 
remarked, that ſhe fixed her eyes on him much more than on the parſon; but this I believe 
to be only a malicious rumour. When the prayers were ended, Mr. Adams ſtood up, and- 
with a loud voice pronounced : I publiſh the banns of marriage between Joſeph Andrews. 
and Frances Goodwill, both of this pariſh, &c. Whether this had any effect on lady 
Booby or no, who was then in her pew, which the congregation could not ſee into, I could- 
never diſcover : But certain it is, that in about a quarter of an hour ſhe ſtood up, and di- 
rected her eyes to that part of the church where the women ſat, and perſiſted in looking. 
that way during the remainder of the ſermon, in ſo ſcrutinizing a manner, and with fo an- 
gry a countenance, that moſt of the women were afraid ſhe was offended at them. 

Taz moment ſhe returned home, ſhe ſent for Slipſlop into her chamber, and told her, ſne 
wondered what that impudent fellow Joſeph did in that pariſh ? Upon which Sſipſlop gave 


her an account of her meeting Adams with him on the road, and likewiſe the adventute with. 
| l | | * 
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Fanny. At the relation of which, the lady often changed her countenance z and when ſhe 


had heard all, ſhe ordered Mr. Adams into her preſence, to whom ſhe behaved as the reader 
will ſee in the next chapter. 2 3 OR | 


* * 


. | 
A dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams and the lady Booby. 


RN AR. Adams was not far off; for he was drinking her ladyſhip's health below in a cup 

of her ale. He no ſooner came before her, than ſhe began in the following manner : 
Wonder, Sir, after the many great obligations you have had to this family, (with all 
which the reader hath, in the courſe of this hiſtory, been minutely acquainted) * that you 
* will ungratefully ſhow any reſpect to a fellow who hath been turned out of it for his miſ- 
«* deeds. Nor doth it, I can tell you, Sir, become a man of your character, to run about 
* the country with an idle fellow and wench. Indeed, as for the girl, I know no harm of 
her. Slipſlop tells me ſhe was formerly bred up in my houſe,” and behaved as ſhe ought, 
< till ſhe hankered after this fellow, and he ſpoiled her. Nay, ſhe may till, perhaps, do 
very well, if he will let her alone. You are therefore doing a monſtrous thing, in endea- 
* yourirg to procure a match between theſe two people, which will be to the ruin of them 
both.“ Madam,“ ſays Adams, if your RP will but hear me ſpeak, I proteſt [ 
never heard any harm of Mr. Joſeph Andrews; if I had, I ſhould have corrected him 
for it: for I never have, nor will encourage the faults of thoſe under my cure, As for 
* the young woman, I aſſure your ladyſhip I have as good an opinion of her as your lady- 
* ſhip yourſelf, or any other can have. She is the ſweeteſt- tempered, honeſteſt, worthieſt, 
young creature; indeed as to her beauty, I do not commend her on that acedunt, tho? 
© all men allow ſhe is the handſomeſt woman, gentle or ſimple, that ever appeared in the 
< pariſh,' © You are very impertinent, ſays ſhe, * to talk ſuch fulſome ſtuff to me. Ir is 
* mighty becoming truly in a clergyman to trouble himſelf about handſome women, and 
you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man who hath lived all his life in ſuch a 
< pariſh as this, is a rare judge of beauty. Ridiculaus! Beauty indeed, —a country wench 
© a beauty. ſhall be ſick whenever I hear beauty mentioned again—And ſo this wench is 
© to ſtock the pariſh with beautics, I hope.— But, Sir, our poor is numerous enough al- 
© ready; I will have no more vagabonds ſettled here.” Madam, ſays Adams, * your lady- 
< ſhip is offended with me, I proteſt, without any reaſon. . This couple were defirous to 
© conſummate long ago, and I diſſuaded them from it; nay, I may venture to ſay, I be- 
© lieve, I was the ſole cauſe of their delaying it.“ Well,” ſays ſhe, * and you did very 
« wiſcly and honeſtly too, notwithſtanding ſhe is the greateſt beauty in the pariſn.— And 
* now, Madam,” continued he, I only perform my office to Mr. Joſeph,'—Pray, don't 
< miſter ſuch fellows to me,” cries the lady. He,“ ſaid the parſon, with the conſent of 
Fanny, before my face, put in the banns.— Les,“ anſwered the lady, © I ſuppoſe the 
« ſlut is forward enough; Slipſlop tells me how her head runs upon fellows ; that is one of 
her beauties, I ſuppoſe. But if they have put in the banns, I defire you will publiſh them 
* no more without my orders.” * Madam,” cries Adams, if any one puts in ſufficient 
© caution, and aſſigns a proper reaſon againſt them, I am willing to ſurceaſe. “ I tell you 
* a reaſon,” ſays ſhe, he is a vagabond, and he ſhall not ſettle here, and bring a neſt of beg- 
gars into the-pariſh; it will make us but little amends that they will be beauties.” * Ma- 
dam, anſwered Adams, with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to your lady ſhip, I have been informed 


'©. by lawyer Scout, that any perion who ſerves a year, gains a ſettlement in the pariſh where 
he ſerves.” Lawyer Scout,” replied the lady, is an impudent coxcomb; I will have no 


© law- 
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© lawyer Scout interfere with me. I repeat to you again, I will have no more incum- 
* brances brought on us: ſo I deſire you will proceed no farther,” * Madam,” returned A- 
© dams, I would obey your ladyſhip in every thing that is lawful ; but ſurely the parties 
being poor is no reaſon againſt their marrying. God forbid there ſhould be any ſuch law. 
The poor have little ſhare enough of this world already; it would be barbarous indeed to 
* deny them the common privileges, and innocent enjoyments which nature indulges to the 
* animal creation.” * Since you underſtand yourſelf no better,“ cries the lady, * nor the 
reſpect due from ſuch as you to a woman of my diſtinction, than to affront my ears by 
* ſuch looſe diſcourſe, I ſhall mention but one ſhort word; it is my orders to you, that you 
* publiſh theſe banns no more; and if you dare, I will recommend it to your maſter, the 
* doctor, to diſcard you from his ſervice. I will, Sir, notwithſtanding your poor fa- 
* milyz and then you and the greateſt beauty in the pariſh may go and beg together.” 
Madam,“ anſwered Adams, 1 know not what your ladyſhip means by the term maſter 
© and ſervice. I am in the ſervice of a maſter who will never diſcard me for doing my 
duty: and if the doctor (for indeed I have never been able to pay for a licence) thinks 
8 oper to turn me from my cure, God will provide me, I hope, another. At leaſt, my 
amily, as well as myſelf, have hands; and he will proſper, I doubt not, our endeavours 
to get our bread honeſtly with them. Whilſt my conſcience is pure, I ſhall never fear 
what man can do unto me. I condemn my humility,” ſaid the lady, for demeaning 
' myſelf to converſe with you ſo long. I ſhall take other meaſures; for I ſee you are a 
confederate with them. But the ſooner you leave me, the better; and I ſhall give or- 
ders that my doors may no longer be open to you. I will ſuffer no parſons who run abont 
the country with beauties, to be entertained here. Madam, ſaid Adams, I ſhall 
© enter into no perſons doors againſt their will: but I am aſſured, when you have enquired 
* farther into this matter, you will applaud, not blame my proceeding; and ſo I humbly 
take my leave: which he did with many bows, or at leaſt many attempts at a bow. 


EH AR U 
What paſt between the lady and lawyer Scout. 


N the afternoon the lady ſent for Mr. Scout, whom ſhe attacked moſt violently for in- 

termeddling with her ſervants ; which he denied, and indeed with truth; for he had only 
aſſerted accidentally, and perhaps rightly, that a year's ſervice gained a ſettlement; and fo 
far he owned he might have formerly informed the parſon, and believed it was law. I 
am reſolved,” ſaid the lady, © to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine ſettled here; and ſo, 
© if this be your law, I ſhall ſend to another lawyer.“ Scout faid, if ſhe ſent to a hundred 
* lawyers, not one or all of them could alter the law. The utmoſt that was in the power 
of a lawyer, was to prevent the law's taking effect; and that he himſelf could do for her 
© ladyſhip as well as any other: and I believe,“ ſays he, Madam, your ladyſhip not being 
* converſant in theſe matters, hath miſtaken a difference: for I aſſerted only, that a man who 
* ſerved a year was ſettled. Now there is a material difference between being ſettled in 
© law and ſettled in fact; and as I affirmed generally he was ſettled, and law is preferable to 
fact, my ſettlement muſt be underſtood in law, and not in fact. And ſuppoſe, Madam, 
« we admit he was ſettled in law, what uſe will they make of it, how doth that relate to 
fact? He is not ſettled in fact; and if he be not ſettled in fact, he is not an inhabitant ; 
© and if he is not an inbabitant, he is not of this pariſh; and then undoubtedly he ought 
not to be publiſhed here; for Mr. Adams hath told me your ladyſhip's pleaſure, and the 
-© reaſon, which is a very good one, to prevent burdening us with the poor; we have too 
Vol. II. Cee e * many 
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* mariy already; and I think we ought to have an act to hang or tranſport half of them. If 
ve can prove in evidence, that he is not ſettled in fact, it is another matter. What I ſaid 
to Mr. Adams, was on a ſuppoſition that he was ſettled in fact; and indeed if that was 


the caſe, I ſhould doubt. Don't tell me your facts and your ifs,” ſaid the lady, 1 


don't underſtand your gibberiſh: you take too much upon you, and are very imperti- 


nent in pretending to direct in this pariſh, and you ſhall be taught better, I aſſure you, you 


ſhall. But as to the wench, I am reſolved ſhe ſhall not ſettle here; I will not ſuffer ſuch 
-* beauties as theſe to produce children for us to keep.'—* Beauties indeed! your ladyſhip 
is pleaſed to be merry,'—anſwered Scout.— Mr. Adams deſcribed her ſo to me,” ſaid 


the lady Pray what fort of dowdy-is it, Mr. Scout? The uglieſt creature almoſt 1 


ever bebeld, a poor dirty drab, your ladyſhip never ſaw ſuch a wretch.—* Well, but, 
dear Mr. Scout, let her be what ſhe will, —theſe ugly women will bring children, you 


know; ſo that we muſt prevent the marriage. True, Madam,“ replied Scout, for 


the ſubſequent marriage co-operating with the law, will carry law into fact. When a man 
is married, he is ſettled in fact; and then he is not removeable. I will ſee Mr. Adams, 
and I make no doubt of prevailing with him. His only objection is, doubtleſs, that he 
ſhall loſe his fee : but that being once made eaſy, as it ſhall be, I am confident no farther 
objection will remain. No, no, it is impoſſible : but your ladyſhip can't diſcommend 
his unwillingneſs to depart from his fee. Every man ought to have a proper value for 
his fee, At to the matter in queſtion, if your ladyſhip pleaſes to employ me in it, I will 
venture to promiſe you ſucceſs. The laws of this land are not ſa vulgar, to permit a mean 
fellow to contend with one of your ladyſhip's fortune. We have one ſure card, which is 
to carry him before juſtice Frolick, who, upon hearing your ladyſhip's name, will com- 
mit him without any farther queſtions. As for the dirty ſlut, we ſhall have nothing to do 
with her: for, if we get rid of the fellow, the ugly jade will—Take what meaſures you 
leaſe, good Mr. Scout,“ anſwered the lady, but I wiſh you could rid the pariſh of 
th; for Slipſlop tells me ſuch ſtories of this wench, that I abhor the thoughts of her 
and though you ſay ſhe is ſuch an ugly ſlut, yet you know, dear Mr. Scout, theſe forward 
creatures who run after men, will always find ſome as forward as themſelves : ſo that, to 
prevent the increaſe of beggars, we muſt get rid of her. Your ladyſhip is very much 
in the right,“ anſwered Scout, but I am afraid the law is a little deficient in giving us 
any ſuch power of prevention; however, the juſtice will ſtretch it as far as he is able, to 
- oblige your ladyſhip. To ſay truth, it is jo bleſſing to the country that he is in the 
commiſſion ; for he hath taken ſeveral poor off our hands that the law would never lay hold 
on. I know ſome juſtices who think as much of committing a man to Bridewell, as his 


' © lordſhip at Size would of hanging him: but it would do a man good to fee his worſhip, 


* our juſtice, commit a fellow to Bridewell ; he takes ſo much pleaſure in it: and when 


once we ha um there, we ſeldom heat any more o' um. He's either ſtarved or eat up 


Here the arrival of a viſitor put an end to the conver- 


by vermin in a month's time.” 


' ation,” and Mr. Scout, having undertaken the cauſe, and promiſed it ſuccefs, departed. 


Tuis ſcout was one of thoſe fellows who, without any knowledge of the law, or being 


« bred to it, take upon them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to act as lawyers in the 


country, and are called ſo. They are the peſts of ſociety, and a ſcandal to a profeſſion to 
which indeed they do not belong; and which owes to ſuch kind of raſcallions the ill-will 
which weak perſons bear towards it. With this fellow, to whom a little before ſhe would 


not have condeſcended to have ſpoken, did a certain paſſion for Joſeph, and the jealouſy 


and the diſdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the lady Booby into a familiar diſcourſe, in 
which ſhe inadvertently confirmed many hints, with which Slipſlop, whoſe gallant he was, 


had pre · acquainted him; and whence he had taken an opportunity to aſſert thoſe ſevere falſ- 


hoods 
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hoods of little Fanny, which poſſibly the reader might not have been well able to account 
for, if we had not thought proper to give him this information. 
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A Hert chapter, but very full of matter; particularly the arrival of Mr. Booby and his lady. 


LL that night, and the next day, the lady Booby paſt with the utmoſt anxiety ; her 
mind was diſtracted, and her ſoul toſſed up and down by many turbulent and oppo- 
lite paſſions. She loved, hated, pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the ſame perſon by 
firs, which changed in a very ſhort interval. On Tueſday morning, which happened to 
be a holiday, ſhe went to church, where, to her ſurpriſe, Mr. Adams publiſhed the banns 
again with as audible a voice as before. It was lucky for her, that as there was no ſermon, . 
ſhe had an immediate opportunity of returning home to vent her rage, which ſhe could not 
have coneealed from the congregation five minutes; indeed it was not then very numerous, 
the aſſembly conſiſting of no more than Adams, his clerk, his wife, the lady, and one of 
her ſervants. At her return ſhe met Slipſlop, who accoſted her in theſe words: O meam, 
* what doth your ladyſhip think ? To be ſure lawyer Scout hath carried Joſeph and Fanny 
both before the juſtice. All the pariſh are in tears, and ſay they will certainly be hanged: 
for no body knows what it is for. I ſuppoſe they deſerve it,“ ſays the lady. What 
doſt thou mention ſuch wretches to me?. O dear Madam,* anſwered Slipſlop, is it 
* nota pity ſuch a graceleſs young man ſhould die a virulent death? I hope the judge will 
take commenſuration on his youth. As for Fanny, I don't think it ſignifies much what 
becomes of her ; and if poor Joſeph hath done any thing, I could venture to ſwear ſhe 
traduced him to it: Few men ever come to fragrant puniſhment, but by thoſe naſty crea- 
* tures, who are a ſcandal to our ſet,” The lady was no more pleaſed at this news, after 
a moment's reflection, than Slipſlop herſelf : for though ſhe wiſhed Fanny far enough, ſhe 
did not deſire the removal of Joſeph, eſpecially with her. She was puzzled how to act, or 
what to ſay on this occaſion, when a coach and ſix drove into the court, and a ſervant ac- 
quainted her with the arrival of her nephew Booby and his lady. She ordered them to be 
conducted into a drawing-room, whither fhe preſently repaired, having compoſed her coun- 
tenance as well as ſhe could; and being a little ſatisfied that the wedding would by theſe 
means be at leaſt interrupted z and that the ſhould have an opportunity to execute any reſo- 
Jution ſhe might take, for which ſhe ſaw herſelf provided with an excellent inſtrument in 
Scout. 

Tur lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had made a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr. 
Booby's lady; for ſhe had never heard of his marriage; but how great was her furprile, 
when at her entering the room, her nephew preſented his wife to her! ſaying, * Madam, 
« this is that charming Pamela, of whom I am convinced you have heard fo much.” The 
lady received her with more civility than he expected; indeed with the utmoſt : for ſhe was 
perfectly polite, nor had any vice inconſiſtent with good-breeding. They paſt ſome little 
time in ordinary difcourſe, when a ſervant came and whiſpered Mr. Booby, who preſently 
told the ladies he muſt defert them a little on fome buſineſs of conſequence z and as their 
difcourſe during his abſence would afford little improvement or entertainment to the rea- 
der, we will leave them for a while to attend Mr. Booby. 
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Containing juſtice buſineſs : curious precedents of depoſitions, and other matters neceſſary to be 
peruſed by all juſtices of the peace and their clerks. 


HE young ſquire and his lady were no ſooner alighted from their coach, than the ſer- 
vants began to enquire after Mr, Joſeph, from whom they ſaid their lady had not 
heard a word, to her great ſurpriſe, ſince he had left lady Booby's. Upon this they were 
inſtantly informed of what had lately happened, with which they haſtily acquainted their 
maſter, who took an immediate reſolution to go himſelf, and endeavour to reſtore his Pa- 
mela her brother, before ſhe even knew ſhe had loſt him. | 
Tae juſtice before whom the criminals were carried, and who lived within a ſhort mile 
of the lady's houſe, was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by his having an eſtate in his 
_ neighbourhood. Ordering therefore his horſes to his coach, he ſet out for. the judgment- 
ſeat, and arrived when the juſtice had almoſt finiſhed his buſineſs. He was conducted into 
a hall, where he was acquainted that his worſhip would wait on him in a moment; for he 
had only a man and a woman to commit to Bridewell firſt. As he was now convinced he 
had not a minute to loſe, he inſiſted on the ſervants introducing him directly into the room 
where the juſtice was then executing his office, as he called it. Being brought thither, and 
the firſt compliments being paſt between the ſquire and his worſhip, the oa: aſked the 
latter what crime thoſe two young people had been guilty of. No great crime,” anſwered the 
Juſtice, © I have only ordered them to Bridewell for a month.” But what is their crime ?? 
repeated the ſquire, * Larceny, an't pleaſe your honour,” ſaid Scout. Ay,” ſays the ju- 
ſtice, a kind of felonious larcenous thing. I believe I muſt order them a little correction 
© too, a little ſtripping and whipping.” (Poor Fanny, who had hitherto ſupported all with 
the thoughts of Joſep 's company, trembled at that ſound ; but indeed without reaſon, for 
none but the devil himſelf would have executed ſuch a ſentence on her.) Still,“ ſaid the 
« ſquire, I am ignorant of the crime, the fact I mean. Why, there it is in peaper,* an- 
ſwered the juſtice, ſhewing him a depoſition, which, in the abſence of his clerk, he had 
writ himſelf, of which we have with great difficulty procured an authentic copy; and here 
it follows verbatim & literatim. | 


The depuſition of James Scout layer, and Thomas Trotter, yeoman, taken beſore me, one 
| of his mageſty's Juſtaſſes of the piece for Zumerſetſhire. 


« HES E deponants faith, and firſt Thomas Trotter for himſelf ſaith, that on the 
« | of this inſtant October, being Sabbath-day, between the ours of 2 and 4 in the after- 
* noon, he zeed Joſeph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akroſs a certane felde belung- 
ing to layer Scout, and out of the path which ledes thru the ſaid felde, and there he zede 
Joſeph Andrews with a nife cut one haſel-twig, of the value, as he believes, of 3 half- 
« pence, or therrabouts; and he ſaith, that the ſaid Francis Goodwill was likewiſe walking 
on the graſs out of the ſaid path in the ſaid felde, and did receive and karry in her hand 
the ſaid twig, and ſo was comfarting, eading and abating to the ſaid Joſeph therein. And 
the ſaid _ Scout for himſelf ſays, that he verily believes the ſaid twig to be his own 
proper twig, Sc. | 
1 Jeſu! ſaid the ſquire, would you commit two perſons to Bridewell for a twig ?* 
© Yes,” ſaid the lawyer, and with great lenity too; for if we had called it a young tree 
© they would have been both hanged.'—Harkee, (ſays the juſtice, taking aſide the ſquire) 
I ſhould not have been ſo ſevere on this occaſion, but lady Booby deſires to get them out of 
. the 
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the pariſh ; ſo lawyer Scout will give the conſtable orders to let them run away, if they 
6. pleaſe; but it ſeems they intend to marry together, and the lady hath no other means, as 
* they are legally ſettled there, to prevent their bringing an incumbrance on her own pariſh.” 
Well,“ ſaid the ſquire, I will take care my aunt ſhall be ſatisfied in this point ; and like- 
*- wiſe I promiſe you, Joſeph here ſhall never be any incumbrance on her. I ſhall be obliged 
to you therefore, if, inſtead of Bridewell, you will commit them to my cuſtody. O to 
© be ſure, Sir, if you deſire it, anſwered the juſtice ; and without more ado, Joſeph and 
Fanny were delivered over to ſquire Booby, whom Joſeph very well knew ; bur little 
gueſs'd how nearly he was related to him. The juſtice burnt his mittimus : The conſta- 
ble was ſent about his buſineſs : The lawyer made no complaint for want of juſtice z and 
the priſoners, with exulting hearts, gave a thouſand thanks to his honour Mr. Booby, who 
did not intend their obligations to him ſhould ceaſe here ; for ordering his man to produce 
a cloak-bag which he had cauſed to be brought from lady Booby's on purpoſe, he deſired 
the juſtice that he might have Joſeph with him into a room; where ordering his ſervant to 
take out a ſuit of his own clothes, with linnen and other neceſſaries, he left Joſeph to dreſs 
himſelf, who not yet knowing the cauſe of all this civility, excuſed his accepting ſuch a fa- 
vour, as long as decently he could. Whilſt Joſeph was dreſſing, the ſquire repaired to the 
Juſtice, whom he found talking with Fanny; for during the examination, ſhe had flopped 
her hat over her eyes, which were alſo bathed in tears, and had by that means concealed 
from his worſhip what might perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby unneceſſary, at 
leaſt for herſelf. The juſtice no ſooner ſaw her countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes 
ſhining through her tears, than he ſecretly curſed himſelf for having once thought of 
Bridewell for her. He would vilingly have ſent his own wife thither, to have had Fanny 
in her place. And conceiving almoſt at the ſame inſtant deſires and ſchemes to accompliſh 
them, he employed the minutes whilſt the ſquire was abſent with Joſeph, in aſſuring her 
how ſorry he was for having treated her ſo roughly before he knew her merit ; and told her, 
that ſince lady Booby was unwilling that ſhe ſhould ſettle in her pariſh, ſhe was heartily wel- 
come to his, where he promiſed her his protection, adding, that he would take Joſeph and 
her into his own family, if ſhe liked; which aſſurance he confirmed with a ſqueeze by the 
hand. She thanked him very kindly, and ſaid, She would acquaint Joſeph with the offer 
* which he would certainly be glad to accept; for that lady Booby was angry with them 
both; tho? ſhe did know either had done any thing to offend her: but imputed it to ma- 
dam Slipſlop, who had always been her enemy.“ 

Tux ſquire now returned, and prevented any farther continuance of this converſation ; 
and the juſtice, out of a pretended reſpect to his gueſt, but in reality from an apprehenſion 
of a rival, (for he knew nothing of his marriage) ordered Fanny into the kitchin, whither ſhe 
gladly retired z nor did the ſquire, who declined the trouble of explaining the whole mat- 
ter, oppoſe it. 8 

Ir would be unneceſſary, if I was able, which indeed I am not, to relate the converſation 
between theſe two gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been informed, entirely on the ſubject 
of horſe-racing. Joſeph was ſoon dreſs'd in the plaineſt dreſs he could find, which was a 
blue coat and breeches, with a gold edging, and a red waiſtcoat with the ſame; and as this 
ſuit, which was rather too large for the ſquire, exactly fitted him; ſo he became it ſo well, 
and looked ſo genteel, that no perſon would have doubted its being as well adapted to his 
quality as his ſhape ; nor have ſuſpected as one might, when my lord „or Sir —, 
or Mr, appear in lace or embroidery, that the taylor's man wore thoſe clothes home on 
his back, which he ſhould have carried under his arm. a 

Tux ſquire now took leave of the juſtice, and calling for Fanny, made her and Joſeph, againft 
their wills, get into the coach with him, which he then ordered to drive to lady Booby's.— lt 
had moved a few yards only, when the ſquire aſked Joſeph, if he knew who that man was 

croſſing the field; for, added he, I never ſaw one take ſuch ſtrides before. Joſeph anſwered 


eagerly, 
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eagerly, O Sir, it is n Adams. O la, indeed, and ſo it is, ſaĩd Fanny; man, 
he * to do 1 could for us. Well, he is the worthieſt beſt-natur'd * 
Ay, ſaid Joſeph, God bleſs him; for there is not ſuch another in the univerſe. The 
< beſt creature living ſure,” cries Fanny. * Is he? * ſays the ſquire, © then I am reſolved to 
© have the beſt creature living in my coach; * and fo ſaying he ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Jo- 
ſeph, at his requeſt, hallowed to the parſon, who well knowing his voice, made all the haſte 
imaginable, and ſoon. came up with them. He was deſired by the maſter, who could ſcarce 
refrain from laughter at his figure, to mount into the coach, which he with many thanks re- 
fuſed, ſaying he could walk by its fide, and he'd warrant he kept up with it; but he was at 
length over prevailed on. The ſquire now acquainted Joſeph with his marriage; but he might 
have ſpared himſelf that labour ; for his ſervant, whilſt Joſeph was drefling, had performed 
that office before. He continued to expreſs the vaſt happineſs he enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the 
value he had for all who belonged to her. Joſeph made many bows, and expreſs'd as many 
acknowledgments ; and parſon Adams, who now firſt perceived Joſeph's new apparel, burſt 
into tears with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands and ſnapping his fingers, as if he had 
been mad. KS, | 
Tuev were now arrived at the lady Booby's, and the ſquire deſiring them to wait a moment 
in the court, walked in to his aunt, and calling her out from his wife, acquainted her with 
Joſeph's arrival; ſaying, * Madam, as I have married a virtuous and worthy woman, I am 
© reſolved to own her relations, and ſhew them all a proper reſpect; I ſhall think myſelf 
« therefore infinitely obliged to all mine, who will do the ſame. It is true her brother hath 
© been your ſervant, but heisnow become my brother ; and I have one happineſs, that nei- 
© ther his character, his behaviour or appearance, give me any reaſon to be aſhamed of 
© calling him ſo. In ſhort, he is now below, drels'd like a gentleman, in which light I 
< ;ntend he ſhall hereaſter be ſeen ; and you will oblige mee beyond expreſſion, if you will ad- 
mit him to be of our party; for I know it will give great pleaſure to my wife, tho' ſhe 
vill not mention it.“? 
Tuis was a ſtroke of fortune beyond the lady Booby's hopes or expectation; ſhe anſwered 
him eagerly, © Nephew, you know how eaſily I am prevailed on to do any thing which Jo- 
«© ſeph Andrews defires—Phoo?, I mean which you defire me; and as he is now your relation, 
I cannot refuſe to entertain him as fuch. The ſquire told her, he knew his obligation to 
her for her compliance; and going three ſteps, returned and told her—he had one more fa- 
vour, which he believed ſhe would eaſily grant, as ſhe had accorded him the former. * There 
is a young woman — * Nephew,” ſays ſhe, © don't let my good-nature make you defire, as 
« as is too commonly the caſe, to impoſe on me. Nor think, becauſe I have with ſo much 
condeſcenſion agreed to ſuffer your brother · in lw to come to my table, that I will ſubmit 
© tothe company of all my own ſervants, and all the dirty trollops in the country.” Ma- 
© dam,” anſwer'd the ſquire, I believe you never ſaw this young creature. I never be- 
geld ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, joined with ſuch beauty, and withal fo genteel.” * Up- 
© on my foul, I won't admit her,” reply'd the lady in a paſſion; *© the whole world ſhan't 
_ © prevail on me, I reſent even the. deſire as an affront, and *—The ſquire, who knew her 
inflexibility, 8 her, by aſking pardon, and promiſing not to mention it more. He 
then returned to Joſeph, and ſhe to Pamela. He took Joſeph aſide and told him, he would 
carry him to his ſiſter ; but could not prevail as yet for Fanny, Joſeph begged that he might 
ſee his ſiſter alone, and then be with his Fanny ; but the ſquire knowing the pleaſure his wife 
would have in her brother's company, · would not admit it, telling Joſeph there would be 
nothing in fo ſhort.an abſence from Fanny, whilſt he was aſſured of her ſafety; adding, he 
hoped he could not fo eaſily quit a filter whom he had not ſeen ſo long, and who fo tender- 
ly loved him Joſeph immediately complied ; for indeed no brother could love a ſiſter more 
and recommending Fanny, who rejoiced that ſhe was not to go before lady Booby, to the 
| | care. 
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care of Mr. Adams, he attended the ſquire up ſtairs, whilſt Fanny repaired with the parſon 
to his houſe, whefe ſhe thought herſelf ſecure of a kind reception. 


. 


Of which you are deſired to read no more than you like, 


H E meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was not without tears of joy on both ſides 3 
and their embraces were full of tenderneſs and affection. They were however regard- 
ed with much more pleaſure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whoſe flame they were 
fuel only; and being aſſiſted by the addition of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted to ſet off 
the lively colours in which nature had drawn health, ſtrength, comelineſs, and youth. In 
the afternoon Joſeph, at their requeſt, entertained them with an account of his adventures ; 
nor could lady Booby conceal her diſſatisfaction at thoſe parts in which Fanny was concerned, 

eſpecially when Mr. Booby launched forth into ſuch rapturous praiſes of her beauty. She ſaid, 

applying to her niece, that ſhe wondered her nephew, who had pretended to marry for love, 

ſhould think ſuch a ſubject proper to amuſe his wife with; adding, that, for her part, ſhe ſhould 

be jealous of a huſband who ſpoke ſo warmly in praiſe of another woman. Pamela anſwer'd, 

indeed ſhe thought ſhe had cauſe ; but it was an inſtance of Mr. Booby's aptneſs to ſee more 

beauty in women than they were miſtreſſes of. At which words both the women fixed their 

eyes on two looking-glafſes ; and lady Booby replied, that men were, in the general, very ill 
judges of beauty ; and then, whilſt both contemplated only their own faces, they paid a croſs 

compliment to each other's charms. When the hour of reſt approached, which the lady 

of the houſe deferred as long as decently ſhe could, ſhe informed Joſeph (whom for the fu- 

ture we call Mr. Joſeph, he having as good a title to that appellation as many others, I 

mean that inconteſted one of good clothes) that ſhe had ordered a bed to be provided for him. 

He declined this favour to his utmoſt ; for his heart had long been with his Fanny; but ſhe 
inſiſted on his accepting it, alledging that the pariſh had no proper accommodation for ſuch a 
perſon as he was now to efteem himſelf. The ſquire and his lady both joining with her, Mr. 

Foſeph was at laſt forced to give over his delign of viſiting Fanny that evening, who, on her 

fide, as impatiently expected him till midnight, when in complacence to Mr. Adams's family, 
who had fat up two hours out of reſpect to her, ſhe retired to bed, but not to ſleep; the thoughts 
of her love kept her waking, and his not returning according to his promiſe filled her with 

uneaſineſs; of which, however, ſhe could not aſſign any other cauſe than merely that of 
being abſent from him. : : ; 

Ma. Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſited her in whom his ſoul delighted. She 
no ſooner heard his voice in the par ſon's parlour, than ſhe leapt from her bed, and dreſſing 
herfelf in a few minutes, went down to him. They paſs'd two hours with inexprefſible hap- 
pineſs together; and then having appointed monday, by Mr. Adams's permiſſion, for 
their marriage, Mr. Joſeph returned, according to his promiſe, to breakfaſt at the lady 
Booby's, with whoſe behaviour ſince the evening we ſhall now acquaint the reader. | 

Sn was no ſooner retired to her chamber than ſhe aſked Slipſlop what ſhe thought of 
this wonderful creature her nephew had married. Madam!“ faid Slipſlop, not yet ſuffi- 
ciently underſtanding what anſwer ſhe was to make. I afk you,“ anſwered the lady, 
what you think of the dowdy, my niece I think I am to call her?? Slipſlop, wanting no 
further hint, began to pull her to pieces, and fo miſcrably defaced her, that it would have 
been impoſſible for any one to have known the perſon. The lady gave her all the aſſiſtance 
he"coutd, and ended with ſaying, — I think, Slipſlop, you have done her juſtice ; but 
+ yet, bad as ſhe is, ſhe is an angel compared to this Fanny.“ Slipſlop then fell on Fanny, 
whom ſhe hacked and hewed in the like barbarous manner, concluding with an obſervation, 
that there was always ſomething in thoſe low-life creatures which muſt eternally exftinguiſh 


them 


8 priſons, Every thing he doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive o 
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them from their betters. Really,” ſaid the lady, I think there is one exception to your 
* rule; I am certain you may gueſs who I mean. © Not I, upon my word, madam,” 
ſaid Slipſlop. I mean a young fellow; ſure you are the dulleſt wretch,* ſaid the lady. 
—— O la, I am indeed. Yes truly, Madam, he is an Acceſſion, anſwered Slipſlop. 
— Ay, is he not, Slipſlop ?* returned the lady. Is he not fo genteel that a prince 


might without a bluſhacknowledge him for his ſon. His behaviour is ſuch that would not 


* ſhame the beſt education, He bbrrows from his ſtation a condeſcenſion in every thing to 
© his ſuperiors, yet unattended by that mean ſervility which is called good behaviour in ſuch 

fear, but viſibly ſhews 
ome reſpect and gratitude, and carries with it the perſuaſion of love.—And then wr his 


_ 6" virtues 3 ſuch piety to his parents, ſuch tender affection to his ſiſter, ſuch integrity in his 


'© friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch goodneſs, that if he had been born a gentleman, his wife 
* would have poſſeſſed the moſt invaluable bleſſing.” Jo be ſure, Ma' am, ſays Slip- 
flop.—*+ But as he is,” anſwered the lady, if he had a thouſand more good qualities, it muſt 
tender a woman of faſhion contemptible even to be ſuſpected of thinking of him, yes I ſhould 
« deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch a thought. To be ſure, Ma' am, ' ſaid Slipſlop. And why to be 


_ © ſure?” replied the lady; * thou art always one's echo. Is he not more worthy of affec- 


tion than a dirty country clown, tho? born of a family as old as the flood, or an idle worth- 
* leſs rake, or little puiſny beau of quality? And yet theſe we muſt condema ourſelves to, 


in order to avoid the cenſure of the world; to ſhun the contempt of others, we mult ally 


< ourſelves to thoſe we deſpiſe; we muſt prefer birth, title and fortune, to real merit. It 
© is a tyranny of cuſtom, a tyranny we muſt comply with: For we people of faſhion are 
the ſlaves of cuſtom.'—* Marry come by ſaid Slipſlop, who now well knew which party 
* to take, if I was a woman of your ladyſhip's fortune and quality, I would be a ſlave to 
© no body.'—* Me,” ſaid the lady, I am ſpeaking, if a young woman of faſhion, who had 
© ſeen nothing of the world, ſhould happen to like ſuch a fellow. Me indeed ; I hope 


thou doſt not imagine. No, Ma'am, to be ſure,* cries Slipſlop.— No! what no? 


cried the lady. Thou art always ready to anſwer, before thou haſt heard one. So far I 
© muſt allow he is a charming fellow. Me indeed! No, Slipſlop, all thoughts of men are 
© over with me. I have loſt a huſband, who but if I ſhould reflect, I ſhould run 
mad. My future caſe muſt depend upon forgetfulneſs. Shpſlop, let me hear ſome of 
* thy nonſenſe to turn my thoughts another way. What doſt thou think of Mr. An- 


drews? Why I think,” ſays Slipſlop, he is the handſomeſt, moſt propereſt man I ever 


© ſaw; and if I was a lady of the greateſt degree, it would be well for ſome folks. Your 
* ladyſhip may talk of cuſtom if you pleaſe; but I am confidous there is no more compariſon 
between young Mr. Andrews, and moſt of the young gentlemen who come to your lady- 
© ſhip'shouſe in London; a parcel of whipper-ſnapper ſparks : I would ſooner marry our old 


.* parſon Adams: Never tell me what people ſay, whilſt I am happy inthe arms of him I love. 


© Some folks rail againſt other folks, becauſe other folks have what ſome folks would be 
glad of. And ſo, anſwered the lady, if you was a woman of condition, you would 
really marry Mr. Andrews? Tes, I aſſure your ladyſhip,* replied Slipſlop, * if he would 
© have me. Fool, idiot, cries the lady, if he would have a woman of faſhion! Is 
that a queſtion ?* No truly, Madam, ' ſaid Slipſlop, * I believe it would be none if Fanny 


was out of the way; and I am confidous if I was in your ladyſhip's place, and liked Mr. 


* Joſeph Andrews, ſhe ſhould not ſtay in the pariſh a moment. Iam ſure lawyer Scout would 
« ſend her packing, if your ladyſhip would but ſay the word.“ This laſt ſpeech of Slipſlop 
raiſed a tempeſt in the mind of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout had betrayed her, or rather that 
ſhe had betrayed herſelf. After ſome ſilence, and a double change of her complexion ; firſt 


o pale, and then to red, ſhe thus ſpoke: * I am aſtoniſhed at the liberty you give your 
tongue. Would you inſinuate, that I employed Scout againſt this wench, on the ac- 


© count 
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count of the fellow?” © La Ma' am,“ ſaid Slipſlop, frighted out of her wits, * I aſſaſſinate 
* fucha thing!* think you dare not,“ anſwered the lady, ] believe my conduct may 
* defy malice itſelf to affert ſo curſed a ſlander. If I had ever diſcovered any wantonneſs, any 
* lightneſs in my behaviour: if I had followed the example of ſome whom thou haſt, | be- 
* heve, ſeen, in allowing myſclf indecent liberties, even with a huſband : But the dear man 
* whois gone,” (here ſhe began to ſob) © was he alive again, (then ſhe produced tears) © coutd 
not upbraid me with any one act of tenderneſs or paſſion, No, Slipflop, all the time I 
* cohabited with him, he never obtained even a kiſs from me, without my expreſſing reluc- 
© tance in the granting it. I am fure he himſelf never ſuſpected how much 1 loved him. 
Since his death, thou knoweſt, tho? it is almoſt fix weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I 
© have not admitted one viſitor, till this fool my nephew arrived. I have confined myſelf 
quite to one party of friends And can ſuch a conduct as this fear to be arraigned ? 
© To be accufed not only of a paſſion which I have always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch 
* an object, a creature fo much beneath my notice, ——* Upon my word, Ma'am,” ſays 
Slipſlop, * I do not underſtand your ladyſhip, nor know I any _ of the matter.“ I 
© behieve indeed thou doſt not underſtand me. —Thoſe are delicacies which exiſt only in ſupe- 
* rior minds; thy coarſe ideas cannot comprehend them. Thou art a low creature, of the 
* Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower order, a weed that grows in the common garden of 
the creation. I e your lady ſhip.“ ſays Slipſlop, whoſe paſſions were almoſt of as 
igh an order as her lady's, I have no more to do with Common Garden than other folks. 
© Really, your ladyſhip talks of ſervants as if they were not born of the chriſtian ſpecious, 
* Servants have fleſh and blood as well as quality; and Mr. Andrews himſelf is a proof that 
they have as good, if not better. And for my own part, I can't perceive my Dears * are 
© coarſer than other peoples; and I am ſure, if Mr. Andrews was a Dear of mine, I ſhould 
not be aſhamed of him in company with gentlemen z for whoever hath ſeen him in his new 
clothes, muſt confefs he looks as much like a gentleman as any body. Coarſe, quotha! I 
* can't bear to hear the young fellow run down neither; for I will ſay this, I never heard 
him ſay an ill word of any body in his life. I am ſure his coarſeneſs doth not lie in his 
© heart; for he is the beſt natured man in the world; and as for his ſkin, it is no coarſer 
than other people's, I am fure. His boſom, when a boy, was as white as driven ſnow ; and 
© where it is not covered with hairs, is ſo ſtill. Ifakins! if I was Mrs. Andrews, with a hun- 
© dred a year, I ſhould not envy the beſt ſhe who wears a head. A woman that could not 
© be happy with fuch a man, ought never to beſo: For if he can't make a woman happy, I 
© never yet beheld the man who could, I ſay again I wiſh I was a great lady for his ſake, I 
believe when I had made a gentleman of him, he'd behave fo, that no body ſhould deprecate 
© what had done; and I fancy few would venture to tell him he was no gentleman to his 
face, nor to mine neither.” At which words, taking up the candles, ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, 
who had been ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any farther commands ; who mildly an- 
fwered ſhe had none;; and telling her, ſhe was a comical creature, bid her good - night. 


CHAP. . 


Philoſophical refleions, the like not to be found in any light French romance. Mr. Booby's 
grave advice to Joſeph, and Fam) r encounter with a bean. 


H T. my good reader, hath ſo vaſt a prevalence over the human mind, that there is 


ſcarce any thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be aſſerted of it, The ſtory of the miſer, 
who, from — to cheat others, came at laſt to cheat himſelf, and with great de- 
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light and triumph picked his own pocket of a guinea to convey to his hoard, is not im- 


ble or improbable. In like manner it fares with the practiſers of deceit, who, from 
aving long deceived their acquaintance, gain at laſt a power of deceiving themſelves, and 
acquire that very opinion (however falſe) of their own abilities, excellencies and virtues, into 
which they have for years perhaps endeavoured to betray their neighbours. Now, reader, 
to apply this obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, thou muſt know, that as the paſſion, ge- 


- nerally called love, exerciſes moſt of the talents of the female or fair world; fo in this they 


now and then diſcover a ſmall inclination to deceit z for which thou wilt not be angry with 


- the beautiful creatures, when thou haſt conſidered, that at the age of ſeven, or ſomething 


earlier, Miſs is inſtructed by her mother, that maſter is a very monſtrous kind of animal, 


Who will, if ſhe ſuffers him to come too near her, infallibly eat her up, and grind her to 


pieces, That ſo far from kiſſing or toying with him of her own accord, ſhe muſt not ad- 


mit him to kiſs or toy with her. And laſtly, that ſhe muſt never have any affection to- 
. wards him; for if ſhe ſhould, all her friends in 22 would eſteem her a traitreſs, point 
e 


at her, and hunt her out of their ſociety. Theſe impreſſions being firſt received, are far- 


ther and deeper inculcated by their ſchool · miſtreſſes and companions; ſo that by the age of 


ten they have contracted ſuch a dread and abhorrence of the above named monſter, that, 


whenever they ſee him, they fly from him as the innocent hare doth from the greyhound. 
Hence, to the age of fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty antipathy to maſter; 


they reſolve, and frequently profeſs, that they will never have any commerce with him, 


and entertain fond hopes of paſſing their lives out of his reach, of the poſſibility of which 
they have ſo viſible an example in their good maiden aunt. But when they arrive at this pe- 
riod, and have now paſs'd their ſecond climacteric, when their wiſdom, grown riper, begins 
to ſee a little farther, and from almoſt daily falling in maſter's way, to apprehend the great 
difficulty of keeping out of it; and when they obſerve him look often at them, and ſome- 


times very eagerly and earneſtly too, (for the monſter ſeldom takes any notice of them till 


at this age) they then begin to think of their danger; and as they perceive they cannot eaſily 


avoid him, the wiſer part bethink themſelves of providing by other means for their ſecurity. 


They endeavour by all the methods they can invent to render themſelves ſo amiable in his 


eyes, that he may have no inclination to hurt them; in which they generally ſucceed ſo well, 


that his eyes, by frequent languiſhing, ſoon leſſen; their idea of his fierceneſs, and ſo far a- 
bate their fears, that they venture to parley with him; and when they perceive him ſo diffe- 
rent from what he: hath been deſcribed, all gentleneſs, ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, fond- 
neſs, their dreadful apprehenſions vaniſh in a moment; and now, (it. being uſual with the 


human mind to ſkip from one extreme to its oppoſite, as eaſily, and almoſt as ſuddenly, as 
a bird from one bough to another ;) love inſtantly ſucceeds to fear: But as it happens to 
perſons who have in their infancy been thoroughly frightened with certain no-perſons called 
ghoſts, that they retain-their dread of thoſe beings, after they are convinced that there are 
no ſuch things; ſo theſe young ladies, tho they no longer apprehend devouring, cannot 
ſo entirely ſhake off all that hath been inſtilled into them; they till entertain the idea of 
that cenſure which was ſo ſtrongly imprinted on their tender minds, to which the declarations 
of abhorrence they every day hear from their companions greatly contribute. To avoid 
this cenſure therefore, is now their only care; for which purpoſe they ſtill pretend the ſame 
averſion to the monſter: And the more they love him, the more ardently they counterfeit 
the antipathy. By the continual and conſtant practice of which deceit on others, they at 
length impoſe on themſelves, and really believe they hate what they love. Thus indeed it 
happened to lady Booby, who loved Joſeph long before ſhe knew it; and now loved him 
much more than ſhe ſuſpected. She had indeed, from the time of his ſiſter's arrival in 


te quality of her niece, and from the inſtant ſhe viewed him in the dreſs and character of a 


gen;leman, 
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gentleman, began to conceive ſecretly a deſign which love had concealed from herſelf, till a | 
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dream betrayed it to her. 


4 
c 
* 


Sax had no ſooner riſen than ſhe ſent for her nephew; when he came to her, after many 


compliments on his choice, ſhe told him, He might perceive in her condeſcenſion to admit 


her own ſervant to her table, that ſhe looked on the family of Andrews as his relations, and 
indeed hers ; that as he had married into ſuch a family, it became him to endeavour by all 
methods to raiſe it as much as poſſible. At length ſhe adviſed him to uſe all his art to diſ- 
ſuade Joſeph from his intended match, which would ſtill enlarge their relation to meanneſs 
and poverty; concluding, that by a commiſſion in the army, or ſome other genteel em- 
ployment, he might ſoon put young Mr. Andrews on the foot of a gentleman ; and that 
being once done, his accompliſhments might quickly gain him an aliiance, which would 
not be to their diſcredit.” 


Hen nephew heartily embraced this propoſal ; and finding Mr. Joſeph with his wife, at his 


return to her chamber, he immediately began thus: My love to my dear Pamela, brother, 
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will extend to all her relations; nor ſhall I ſhew them leſs reſpect than if I had married 
into the family of a duke. I hope I have given you ſome early teſtimonies of this, and 
ſhall continue to give you daily more. You will excuſe me therefore, brother, if my con- 
cern for your intereſt makes me mention what may be, perhaps, diſagreeable to you to hear : 
But I muſt inſiſt upon it, that if you have any value for my alliance or my friendſhip, you 
will decline any thoughts of engaging farther with a girl, who is, as you are a relation 
of mine, ſo much beneath you. I know there may be at firſt ſome difficulty in your com- 
pliance, but that will daily diminiſh ; and you will in the end ſincerely thank me tor my ad- 
vice. Town, indeed, the girl is handſome : but beauty alone is a poor ingredient, and will 
make but an uncomfortable marriage.“ * Sir,” ſaid Joſeph, ] aſſure you her beauty is her leaſt 
perfection; nor do I know a virtue which that young creature is not poſſeſs'd of.” As 
to her virtues,” anſwered Mr. Booby, you can be yet but a ſlender judge of them: But 
if ſhe had never ſo many, you will find her equal in theſe among her ſuperiors in birth 


and fortune, which now you are to eſteem on a footing with yourſelf ; at leaſt I will take 


care they ſhall ſhortly be ſo, unleſs you prevent me by degrading yourſelf with ſuch a 
match, a match I have hardly patience to think of; and which would break the hearts 
of your parents, who now rejoice in the expectation of ſeeing you make a figure in the 
world.“ I know not,“ replied Joſeph, that my parents have any power over my inclina- 
tions; nor am | obliged to ſacrifice my happineſs to their whim or ambition: Beſides, 
I thall be very ſorry to lee, that the unexpected advancementof my its, ſhould, ſo ſuddenly 
inſpire them with this wicked pride, and make them deſpiſe their equats. I am reſolved on 
no account to quit my dear Fanny, no, tho' I could raiſe her as high above her preſent ſta- 
tion as you have raiſed my ſiſter.“ Tour ſiſter, as well as myſelf,” ſaid Booby, * are great- 
ly obliged to you for the compariſon : But, Sir, ſhe is not worthy to be compared in beau- 
ty to my Pamela; nor hath ſhe half her merit. And beſides, Sir, as you civilly throw 
my marriage with your ſiſter in my teeth, I muſt teach you the wide difference between 
us; my fortune enabled me to pleaſe myſelf; and it would have been as overgrown a folly 
in me to have omitted it, as in you to do it.” My fortune enables me to pleaſe myſelf like- 
wiſe;* ſaid Joſeph; for all my pleaſure is centred in Fanny; and whillt have health, I 


- ſhall be able to ſupport her with my labour in that ſtation to which ſhe was born, and with 


which ſhe is content.“ Brother, ſaid Pamela, Mr. Booby adviſes you as a friend; and, 
no doubt, my papa and mamma will be of his opinion, and will have great reaſon to be 
angry with you for deſtroying what his goodneſs hath done, and throwing down our fa- 
mily. again, after he hath raiſed it. It would become you better, brother, to pray for the 
aſſiſtanee of grace againſt ſuch a paſſion, than to indulge it.—* Sure, ſiſter, you are not in 
earneſt ; 1 am ſure ſhe is your equal 1. rr She was my equal, anſwered 1 
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but I am no longer Pamela Andrews, I am now this gentleman's lady, and as fuch am 
above her—1 hope I ſhall never behave with an unbecoming pride; but at the ſame time, 
I ſhall always enceavour to know myſelf, and queſtion not the aſſiſtance of grace to that 
« purpoſe.% They were now fummoned to breakfaſt, and thus ended their diſcourſe for 
the preſent, very little to the ſatisfaction of any of the partics. 
Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome diſtance from the houſe, where Joſeph 
had promifed to take the firſt opportunity of coming to her. She had not a ſhilling in the 
world, and had ſubſiſted ever ſince her return, entirely on the charity of parſon Adams. A 
young gentleman, attended by many fervants, came up to her, and aſked her if that was 
not the lady Booby's houſe before him? This indeed he well knew, but had framed the 
queſtion for no other reaſon than to make her look up, and diſcover if her face was equal 
to the delicacy of her ſhape. He no ſooner ſaw it, than he was ſtruck with amazement. He 
ſtopt his horſe, and ſwore ſhe was the moſt beautiful creature he ever beheld. Then in- 
ſtantly alighting, and delivering his horſe to his ſervant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that 
he would kiſs her; to which ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, begging he would not be rude : but he 
was not ſatisfied with the civility of a ſalute, nor even with the rudeſt attack he could make 
on her lips, but caught her in his arms, and endeavoured to kifs her breaſts, which with all 
her ftrength ſhe reſiſted, and, as our fpark was not of the Herculean race, with ſome diffi- 
culty prevemed. The young gentleman being ſoon out of breath inthe ftruggle, quitted 
her, and remounting his horſe called one of his ſervants to him, whom he ordered to ſtay 
behind with her, and make her any offers whatever, to prevail on her to return home with 
him in the evening; and to aſſure her he would take her into keeping. He then rode on 
with his other ſervants, and arrived at the lady's houſe, to whom he was a diſtant relation, 
and was come to pay a viſit. | | | 
Tux truſty fellow, who was employed in an office he had been long accuſtomed to, diſ- 
charged his part with all the fidelity and dexterity imaginable ; but to no purpoſe. She was 
entirely deaf to his offers, and rejected them with the utmoſt diſdain. At laſt the pimp, 
who had perhaps more warm blood about him than his maſter, began to ſollicit for himſelf; 
he told her, tho? he was a ſervant, he was a man of ſome fortune, which he would make 
her miſtreſs of and this without any infult to her virtue, for that he would marry her. 
She anſwered, if his maſter himſelf, or the [greateſt lord in the land would marry her, ſhe 
would refuſe him. At laft being weary with perſuaſions, and on fire with charms, which 
would have almoſt kindled a flame in the boſom of an ancient philoſopher, or modern di- 
vine, he faſtened his horſe to the ground, and attacked her with much more force than the 
gentleman hadexerted. Poor Fanny would not have been able to reſiſt this rudeneſs a ſhore 
time, but the deity, who prefides over chaſte love, ſent her Joſeph to her affiftance. He 
no ſooner came within ſight, and perceived her ſtruggling with a man, than like a cannon- 
ball, or like lightning, or any thing that is ſwifter, if any ching be, he ran towards her, and 
coming up juſt as the raviſher had torn her handkerchief from her breaſt, before his lips had 
touched that ſeat of innocenee and bliſs, he dealt him ſo luſty = blow in that part of his neck 
which a rope would have become with the utmoſt propriety, that the fellow ſtaggered back - 
wards, perceiving he had to do with ſomething rougher than the little, tender, tremb- 
ling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, and turning about ſaw his rival, with fire flaſhing from 
hals eyes, again ready to aſſail him; and indeed beſore he could well defend himſelf, or re- 
 evrn the firſt blow, he received a ſecond, which, had it fallen on that part of the ſtomach 
to Which it was directed, would have been probably the laſt he would have had any occa- 
non for; but the raviſher lifting bY his drove the blow 'upwards'to his mouth, whence 


diſlodged thiree of his teeth; now not conceiving any extraordinary affection for the 
auty of Joſeph's perſon, nor being extremely pleaſed with this of ſalutation, he 
wolleRed all his force, and aimed a blow at Joſeph's breaſt, which he artfully parry'd with 
| | one 
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one fiſt, ſo that it loſt its force entirely in air; and ſtepping one foot backward, he 
darted his fiſt fo fiercely at his enemy, that had he not caught it in his hand (for he was 
a boxer of no inferior fame) it muſt have crumbled him on the ground, And now the ra- 
viſher meditated another blow, which he aimed at that part of the breaſt where the heart is 
lodged ; Joſeph did not catch it as before, yet ſo prevented its aim, that it fell directly on 
his noſe, but with abated force. Joſeph then moving both fiſt and foot forwards at the 
ſame time, threw his head ſo dexterouſly into the ſtomach of the raviſher, that he fell a life- 
leſs lump on the field, where he lay many minutes breathleſs and motionleſs: 

Wuzen Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a blow in his face, and blood running in a ſtream 


from him, ſhe began to tear her hair, and invoke all human and divine power to his aſſiſtance, | 


She was not, however, long under this affliction, before Joſeph having conquered his ene- 

ran to her, and aſſured her he was not hurt; ſhe then inſtantly fell on her knees, and 
thanked God that he had made Joſeph the means of her reſcue, and at the ſame time pre- 
ſerved him from being injured in attempting it. She offered with her handkerchief to 
wipe his blood from his face; but he ſeeing his rival attempting to recover his legs, turned 
to him, and aſked him if he had enough; to which the other anſwered he had; for he be- 
lieved he had fought with the devil, inſtead of a man; and looſening his horſe, ſaid he ſhould 
not have attempted the wench if he had known ſhe had been ſo well provided for. 

Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her to parſon Adams, and to promiſe that he 
would leave her no more; theſe were propoſitions ſo agreeable to Joſeph, that, had he heard 
them, he would have given an immediate aſſent: but indeed his eyes were now his only 
ſenſe ; for you may remember, reader, that the raviſher had tore her handkerchief from 
Fanny's neck, by which he had diſcovered ſuch a ſight, that Joſeph hath declared all the 
ſtatues he ever beheld, were ſo much inferior to it in beauty, that it was more capable of 
converting a man .into a ſtatue, than of being imitated by the greateſt maſter of that arr, 
This modeſt creature, whom no warmth in ſummer could ever induce to expoſe her charms 
to the wanton ſun, a modeſty to which perhaps they owed their inconceivable whiteneſs, had 
ſtood many minutes bare-necked in the preſence of Joſeph, before her apprehenſion of his 
danger, and the horror of ſeeing his blood, would ſuffer her once to re on what con- 
cerned herſelf ; till at laſt, when the cauſe of her concern had vaniſhed, an admiration at his 
ſilence, together with obſerving the fixed poſition of his eyes, produced an idea in the 
lovely maid, which brought more blood into her face than had flowed from Joſeph's no- 
ſtrils. The ſmowy hue of her boſom was likewiſe exchanged to vermilion at the inftanc 
when ſhe claped her handerchief round her neck. Joſeph ſaw the uneaſineſs ſhe ſuffered, 
and immediately removed his eyes from an object, in ſurveying which he had felt the 

& delight which the organs of ſight were capable of conveying to his ſoul, So great 
was his fear of offending her, and ſo truly did his paſſion for her deſerve the noble name 
of love. | | 

Fanny, being recovered from her confuſion, which was almoſt equalled by what Joſeph 


had felt from obſerving it, again mentioned her requeſt ; this was inſtantly and gladly com- 


plied with, and together they croſſed two or three fields, which brought them co the habi- 
tation of Mr. Adams. 


CHAP, 
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A diſcourſe which bappened between Mr. Adams, Mrs. Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny, with 
ſome bebaviour of Mr. Adams, which will be called by ſome few readers very low, abſurd, 
and unnatural. 


1 5 HE parſon and his wiſe had juſt ended a long diſpute when the lovers came to the 
door. Indeed this young couple had been the ſubject of the diſpute ; for Mrs. A- 
dams was one of thoſe prudent people who never do any thing to injure their families, or 
perhaps one of thoſe good mothers who would even ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve their 
children. She had long entertained hopes of ſeeing her eldeft daughter ſucceed Mrs. Slip- 
flop, and of making her ſecond ſon an exciſeman by lady Booby's intereſt, Theſe were ex- 
pectations ſhe could not endure the thoughts of quitting, and was therefore very uneaſy to ſee 
her huſband fo reſolute to oppoſe the lady's intention in Fanny's affair. She told him, it 
< 'behoved every man to take the firſt care of his family; that he had a wife and fix chil- 
« dren, the maintaining and providing for whom would be buſineſs enough for him without 
< 'intermeddling in other folks affairs; that he had always preached up ſubmiſſion to ſupe- 
< riors, and would do ill to give an example of the contrary behaviour in his own con- 
duct; that if lady Booby did wrong, ſhe muſt anſwer for it herſelf, and the fin would 
not lie at their door; that Fanny had been a ſervant, and bred up in the lady's own fa- 
**mily, and conſequently ſhe muſt have known more of her than they did, and it was very 
« improbable, if ſhe had behaved herſelf well, that the lady would have been fo bitterly her 
enemy; that perhaps he was too much inclined to think well of her, becauſe ſhe was 
* handſome; but handſome women were often no better than they ſhould be; that G— 
made ugly women as well as handſome ones, and that if a woman had virtue, it ſig- 
**nified nothing whether ſhe had -beauty or no.“ For all which reaſons ſhe conclud- 
ed he ſhould oblige the lady, and ſtop the future publication of the banns. But all theſe ex- 
cellent arguments had no effect on the parſon, who perſiſted in doing his duty without re- 
garding the conſequence it might have on his worldly intereſt ; he endeavoured. to anſwer 
her as well as he could, to which ſhe had juſt finiſhed her reply, (for ſhe had always 
the laſt word every where but at church) when Joſeph and Fanny entered their kitchen, 
where the parſon and his wife then ſat at breakfaſt over ſome bacon and cabbage. There 
was a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs. Adams, which perſons of accurate ſpeculation might 
have obſerved, but eſcaped her preſent gueſts; indeed it was a good deal covered by the 
heartineſs of Adams, who no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither cat nor drank that morn- 
ing, than he preſented her a bone of bacon he had juſt been gnawing, being the only re- 
mains of his proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of ſmall beer, 
which he called ale; however, it was the beſt in his houſe. Joſeph addreſſing himſelf to 
the 13 told him the diſcourſe which had paſt between ſquire Booby, his ſiſter, and 
+ himſelf, concerning Fanny: he then acquainted him with the dangers whence he had re- 
ſcued her, and communicated ſome apprehenſions on her account, He concluded, that he 
- ſhould never have an eaſy moment till Fanny was abſolutely his, and begged that he might 
be ſuffered to fetch a licence, ſaying, he could eaſily borrow the money. The parſon an- 
ſwered, that he had already given his ſentiments concerning a licence, and that a very few days 
would make it unneceſſary. Joſeph,” ſays he, I wiſh this haſte doth not ariſe rather from 
* your impatience than your fear; but as it certainly ſprings from one of theſe cauſes, I will 
* examine both. Of each of theſe therefore in their turn; and firſt, ſor the firſt of theſe, 
* namely, impatience. Now, child, I muſt inform you, that if in your purpoſed mar- 
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riage with this young woman, you have no intention but the indulgence of carnal appetites, 
you are guilty of a very heinous fin. Marriage was ordained for nobler purpoſes, as you will 
learn when you hear the ſervice provided bn that occaſion read to you. Nay, perhaps, if you 
are a good lad, I child, ſhall give you a ſermon gratis, wherein I ſhall demonſtrate how little 
regard ought to be had to the fleſh on ſuch occaſions, The text will be, Matthew the 5th, 
and part of the 28th verſe, Whoſoever looketh on @ woman ſo as to luſt after ber. The latter 
part I ſhall omit, as foreign to my purpoſe. Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections 
are to be greatly ſubduced, if not totally eradicated, before the veſſel can be ſaid to be 
conſecrated to honour. To marry with a view of gratifying thoſe inclinations is a proſti- 
tution of that holy ceremony, and muſt entail a curſe on all Vho ſo lightly undertake it. 
If, therefore, this haſte ariſes from impatience, you are to correct, and not give way to 
it, Now, as to the ſecond head which I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, fear : Ir argues a 
diffidence highly criminal of that power in which alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we 
may be well aſſured that he is able not only to defeat the deſigns of our enemies, but even 
to turn their hearts. Inſtead of taking therefore any unjuſtifiable or deſperate means to 
rid ourſelves of fear, we ſhould reſort to prayer only on theſe occaſions; and we may be 
then certain of obtaining what is beſt for us. When any accident threatens us, we are not 
to deſpair, nor, when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we muſt ſubmit in all things to the 
will of Providence, and ſet our affections ſo much on nothing here, that we cannot quit 
it without reluctance. You are a young man, and can know but little of this world; I 
am older, and have ſeen a great deal. All paſſions are criminal in their exceſs ; and even 
love itſelf, if it is not ſubſervient to our duty, may render us blind to it. Had Abraham 
ſo loved his ſon Iſaac, as to refuſe the ſacrifice required, is there any of us who would 
not condemn him? Joſeph, I know your many good qualities, and value you for them: 
but as I am to render an account of your ſoul, which is committed to my cure, I cannot 
ſee any fault without reminding you of it. You are too much inclined to paſſion, child, 
and have ſet your affections ſo abſolutely on this young woman, that if G required her 
« at your hands, 1 fear you would reluctantly part with her. Now, believe me, no chri- 
« ſtian ought ſo to ſet his heart on any perſon or thing in this world, but that whenever it 
+ ſhall be required or taken from him in any manner by divine Providence, he may be able, 
« peaceably, quietly, and contentedly to reſign it.” At which words one came haſtily in, 
and acquainted Mr. Adams that his youngeſt ſon was drowned. He ſtood ſilent a moment, 
and ſoon began to ſtamp about the room, and deplore his loſs with the bittereſt agony. Joſeph, 
who was overwhelmed with concern likewiſe, recovered himſelf ſufficiently ro endeavour to 
comfort the parſon; in which attempt he uſed many arguments, that he had at ſeveral times 
remembered out of his own diſcourſes, both in private and public, (for he was a great ene- 
my to the paſſions, and preached nothing more than the conqueſt of them by reaſon and 
grace) but he was not at leiſure now to hearken to his advice. Child, child,* faid he, 
« do not go about impoſſibilities. Had it been any other of my children, I could have 
© borne it with patience ; but my little prattler, the darling and comfort of my old-age,— 
the little wretch to be ſnatched out of life juſt at his entrance into it; the ſweeteſt, beſt- 
« tempered boy, who never did a thing to offend me. It was but this morning I gave him 
'« his firſt leſſon in Que Genus. This was the very book he learnt; poor child! it is of no 
further uſe to thee now, He would have made the beſt ſcholar, and have been an orna- 
ment to the church ;—ſuch parts, and ſuch goodneſs, never met in one fo young. And the 
hand ſomeſt lad too, ſays Mrs. Adams, recovering from a ſwoon in Fanny's arms. My 
poor Jacky, ſhall I never ſee thee more? crics the patſon.—“ Yes, ſurely,” ſays Joſeph, 
* and in a better place, you will meet again never to part more.'—] believe the parton did 
not hear theſe words, for he paid little regard to them, but went on lamenting whilſt the 
tears trickled down into his boſom. At laſt he cried out, Where is my little darling 5 
. ; l. 
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and: was ſallying out, when, to his great furprize and joy, in which I hope the reader will 
ſympathize, he met his ſon in a wet condition indeed, but alive, and running towards him, 
The perſon who brought the news of his misfortune,. had been a little too eager, as people 
ſometimes are, from, I believe, no very good principle, to relate ill neus; and ſeeing him 
fall into the river, inſtead of running to his aſſiſtance, directly ran to acquaint his father of 
a fate which he had concluded to be: inevitable, but whence the child was relieved by the 
fame poor pedlar who had relieved his father before from a leſs diſtreſs. The parſon's joy 
was now as extravagant as his grief had been before; he kiſſed and embraced his ſon a thou- 
fand times, and danced. about the room like one frantic; but as ſoon as he diſcovered the 
face of his old friend the pedlar, and heard the freſh obligation he had to him, what were 
his ſenſagions? not thoſe which two courtiers feel in one another's embraces; not thoſe with 
_ which a great man receives the vile, treacherous engines of his wicked purpoſes; not thoſe 
with which a worthleſs younger brother wiſhes his elder joy of a fon, or a man congratu- 
lates his rival on his obtaining a miſtreſs, a place, or an honour.— No, reader, he felt the 
ebullition, the overflowings of a full, honeſt, open heart towards the perſon who had con- 
ferred a real obligation, and of which, if thou can'ſt not conceive an idea within, I will not 
vainly endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 

Wren theſe tumults were over, the parſon, taking Joſeph aſide, proceeded thus—* No, 
© Joſeph, do not give too much way to thy paſſions, if thou doſt expect happineſs. —T be 
patience of Joſeph, nor perhaps of Job, could bear no longer; he interrupted the pat ſon, 
ſaying, it was eaſter.to give advice than take it; nor did he perceive he could fo entirely 
conquer himſelf, when he apprehended: be had loft his fon, or when he found him re- 
© covered.'—Boy,' replied Adams, raiſing his voice, it doth not become green heads to 
< adviſe grey hairs.—Thou art ignorant of the tenderneſs of fatherly affection; when thou 
art a father, thou wilt be capable then only of knowing what a father can feel. No man 
js obliged to impoſſibilities ; and the loſs of a child is one of thoſe great trials, where our 
grief may be allowed to become immoderate.” © Well, Sir,“ cries Joſeph, * and if I love 
« a miſtreſs as well as you your child, ſurely her loſs would grieve me equally.” * Yes, but 
« ſuch love is fooliſhneſs, and wrong in itſelf, and ought to be conquered,* anſwered A- 
dams, it ſavours too much of the fleſn. Sure, Sir, ſays Joſeph, it is not ſinful to 
© love my wife, no not even to doat on her to diſtraction!' Indeed but it is,“ ſays Adams. 
Every man ought to love his wiſe, no doubt; we are commanded ſo to do; but we ought 
© to love her with moderation and diſcretion.— I am afraid I ſhall be guilty of ſome fin, 
in ſpite of all my endeavours,” ſays Joſeph; for I ſhall love without any moderation, I am 
* ſure.'—* Youtalk fooliſhly and childiſhly,* cries Adams, Indeed, ſays Mrs. Adams, 
who had liſtened to the latter part of their converſation, © you talk more fooliſhly. yourſelf, I 
hope, my dear, you will never preach any ſuch doctrines as that huſbands can love their wives 
© too well. If I knew you had ſuch a ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure I would burn it; and I 
declare, if I had not been convinced your had loved me as well as you could, I can anſwer for 
« myſelf, I ſhould have hated and deſpiſed you. Marry come up ! Fine doctrine indeed! A 
« wife hath a right to inſiſt on her huſband's loving her as much as ever he can; and heis a ſin- 
© ful villain who doth not. Doth he not promiſe to love her, and to comfort her, and to cheriſh 
„her, and all that? I am ſure I remember it all, as well as if I had repeated it over but yeſ- 
terday, and ſhall never forget it. Beſides, 1 am certain you do not preach as you prac- 
tiſe ; for you have been a loving and a cheriſhing h to me, that's the truth on't ; 
and why you ſhould endeavour to put ſuch wicked nonſenſe into this young man's head, 
I cannot deviſe. Don't hearken to him. Mr. Joſeph, be as good a huſband as you are 
able, and love your wife with all your body and ſoul too.“ Here a violent rap at the 
door put an end to their diſcourſe, and produced a ſcene which the reader will find in the 


next chapter. 
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An. 
A viſit which the polite lady Booby and her polite friend paid to the parſon. 


2 * E lady Booby had no ſooner had an account from the gentleman of his meeting a 
wonderful beauty near her houſe, and perceived the raptures with which he ſpoke of 
her, than immediately concluding it muſt be Fanny, ſhe began to meditate a deſign of 
bringing them better acquainted z and to entertain hopes that the fine clothes, preſents and 

romiſes of this youth, would prevail on her to abandon Joſeph : She therefore propoſed to 

r company a walk in the fields before dinner, when ſhe led them towards Mr. Adams's 
houſe; and, as ſhe approached it, told them, if they pleaſed ſhe would divert them with 
one of the moſt ridiculous fights they had ever ſeen, which was an old fooliſh parſon, who, 
ſhe ſaid laughing, kept a wife and ſix brats on a ſalary of about twenty pounds a year; adding, 
that there was not ſuch another ragged family in the pariſh, They all readily agreed to this 
viſit, and arrived whilſt Mrs. Adams was declaiming, as in the laſt chapter. Beau Didap- 
per, which was the name of the young gentleman we have ſeen riding towards lady Booby's, 
with his cane mimicked the rap of a London footman at the door. The people within, name- 
ly, Adams, his wife, and three children, Joſeph, Fanny, and the pedlar, were all thrown 
into confuſion by this knock; but Adams went directly to the door, which being opened, 
the lady Booby and her company walked in, and were received by the parſon with about 
two hundred bows; and by his wife with as many curt'ſies; the latter telling the lady, 
© She was aſhatned to be ſeen in ſuch a pickle, and that her houſe was in ſuch a litter: but 
that if ſhe had expected ſuch an honour from her ladyſhip, ſhe ſhould have found her in 
a better manner.” The parſon made no apologies, though he was in his half caſſock, 
and a flannel night-cap. He ſaid, * they were heartily welcome to his poor cottage,” and, 
turning to Mr. Didapper, cried out, Non mea renidet in domo lacunar. The beau anſwered, 
He did not underſtand Welch ;* at which the parſon ſtared, and made no reply. 

Mx, Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a goung gentleman of about four foot five inches 
in height. He wore his own hair, tho? the ſcarcity of it might have given him ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for a periwig. His face was thin and pale: the ſhape of his body and legs none of the 
beſt; for he had very narrow ſhoulders, and no calf; and his gait might more properly be 
called hopping than walking. The qualifications of his mind were well adapted to his per- 
ſon. We ſhall handle them firſt negatively. He was not entirely ignorant: for he could 
talk a little French, and ſing two or three Italian ſongs: he had lived too much in the 
world to be baſhful, and too much at court to be proud: he ſeemed not much inclined to 
avarice ; for he was profuſe in his expences: nor had he all the features of prodigality; for 
he never gave a ſhilling:—no hater of women; for he always dangled after them; yet fo 
little ſubject to luſt, that he had, among thoſe who knew him beſt, the character of great 
moderation in his pleaſures. No drinker of wine; not ſo addicted to paſſion, but that a 
hot word or two from an adverſary made him immediately cool. 
| Now, to give him only a daſh or two on the affirmative fide: © tho? he was born to an 
© immenſe fortune, he choſe, for the pitiful and dirty conſideration of a place of little con- 
© ſequence, to depend entirely on the will of a fellow, whom they call a great man; who 
treated him with the utmoſt diſreſpect, and exacted of him a plenary obedience to his 
commands; which he implicitely ſubmitted to, at the expence of his conſcience, his ho- 
* nour, and of his country, in which he had himſelf ſo very large a ſhare. And to finiſh 
his character; as he was entirely well ſatisfied with his own perſon and parts, ſo he was 
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very apt to ridicule and laugh at any imperfection in another.? Such was the little perſon 


or rather thing that hopped after lady Booby into Mr. Adams's kitchin, 


Tux parſon and his company retreated from the chimney- ſide, where they had beep ſcated, 


to give room co the lady and hers. Inſtead of returning any of the curt'ſies or extraordinary 


civility of Mrs, Adams, the lady turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, Quelle Bete! Quel Animal !* 
And preſently after diſcovering Fanny (for ſhe did not need the circumſtance of her ſtanding 
by Joſeph to aſſure the identity of her perſon) ſhe aſkd the beau. Whether he did not 
think her a pretty girl? *—Begad, Madam,“ anſwered he, tis the very ſame I met.” 1 
did not imagine,” replied the lady, you had ſo good ataſte,” * Becauſe I never liked you, 
I warrant,” cries the beau. * Ridiculous! ſaid ſhe, © you know you was always my a- 


ersten.“ I would never mention averſion.* anſwer'd the beau, with that face“; dear la- 
© dy Booby, waſh your face before you mention averſion, I beſeech you.“ He then laughed, 


and turned about to coquet it with Fanny. 
Mas. Adams had been all this time begging and praying the ladies to fit down, a favour 


which ſhe at laſt obtained. The little boy to whom the accident had happened, ſtill keep- 


ing his place by the fire, was chid by his mother for not being more mannerly : But lady 


Booby took his part, and commending his beauty, told the par ſon he was his very picture. 


She then ſeeing a book in his hand, aſked, * if he could read? © Yes” cried Adams, 
+ a little Latin, Madam, he is juſt got into Quæ Genus.“ A fig for quere genius,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, * let me hear him read a little Engliſh.— Lege, Dick, Lege,“ ſaid Adams: 
But the boy made. no anſwer, till he ſaw the parſon knit his brows ; and then cried, *< 1 
don't underſtand you, father.T How, boy] ſays Adams, What doth Lego make in 
© the imperative mood? Legito, doth it not? Les,“ anſwered Dick, And what be- 
«* fides?”? ſays the father. Lege, quoth the ſon, after ſome heſitation. A good boy,” 
ſays the father: And now, child, what is the Engliſh. of Lego? '—To which the boy, 
after long puzaling, anſwered, he could not tell. How,” cries Adams, in a paſſion, — 
What hath the water waſhed away your learning? Why, what is Latin for the Engliſh 
© verb read? Conſider before you ſpeak.” The child conſidered ſome time, and then 
the parſon cried twice or thrice, * Le—, Le—.* Dick anſwered, * Lego. V 

* well ;—and then, what is the Engliſh,” ſays the parſon, of the verb Lego.'— To read, 
cried Dick—* Very well,“ ſaid the parſon, a good boy, you can do well, if you will take 
© pains.—lI affure your ladyſhip he is not much above eight years old, and is out of his Pro- 
* pria quz Maribus already. Come, Dick, read to her ladyſhip; which ſhe again 
defiring, in order to give the beau time and opportunity with Fanny, Dick began as in the 
following chapter. | | 


ESP x: 


The biſtory of two friends, which may afford an uſeful leſſon to all thoſe per ns, who happen to 
hs a lake up: rode rh in married families. 4 W e 


£ EONARD and Paul were two friends. Pronounce it Lennard, child,” cried 
6 the parſon.—* Pray, Mr. Adams,“ ſays lady Booby, let your ſon read without in- 
© terruption.* Dick then proceeded. * Lennard and Paul were two friends, who, having 
been educated together at the ſame ſchool, commenced a friendſhip which they preſerved a 
© Jong time for each other. It was ſo deeply fixed in both their minds, that a long abſence, 
© during which they had maintained no correſpondence, did not eradicate nor leſſen it: But 
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© © Left this ſhould appear unnatural to ſome readers, we think proper to acquaint them, that it is taken ver- 
batim from very polite converſation. | 
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it revived in all its force at their firſt meeting, which was not till after fifteen years abſence, 


© moſt of which time Lennard had ſpent in the Eaſt - Indi- es. Pronounce it ſhort Indies,” 


K W a 


lays Adams.'——* Pray, Sir, be quiet,“ ſays the lady —The boy repeated! in the Eaſt- 


Indies, whilſt Paul had ſerved his king and country in the army. In which different ſer- 
vices, they had found ſuch different ſucceſs, that Lennard was now married, and retired 
with a fortune of thirty thouſand pound ; and Paul was arrived to the degree of a lieute- 
nant of foot ; and was not worth a ſingle ſhilling,” 


Tax regiment in which Paul was ſtationed, happened to be ordered into quarters, within 


a ſmall diſtance from the eſtate which Lennard had purchaſed ; and where he was ſettled. 


This latter, who was now become a country gentleman, and a juſtice of peace, came to at- 
tend the quarter-ſefſions, in the town where his old friend was quartered, ſoon after his ar- 
rival, Some affair in which a ſoldier was concerned, occaſioned Paul to attend the juſtices. 
Manhood, and time, and the change of climate, had ſo much altered Lennard, that Paul 
did not immediately recolle& the features of his old acquaintance : Burt it was otherwiſe 
with Lennard. He knew Paul the moment he ſaw him; nor could he contain himſelf 
from quitting the bench, and running haſtily to embrace him. Paul ſtood at firſt a little 
ſurprized ; but had ſoon ſufficient information from his friend, whom he no ſooner remem- 
bered, than he returned his embrace with a paſſion which made many of the ſpectators 
laugh, and gave to ſome few a much higher and more agreeable ſenſation. | 

Nor to detain the reader with minute circumſtances, Lennard infiſted on his friend's re- 
turning with him to his houſe that evening ; which requeſt was complied with, and leave 
for a month's abſence for Paul obtained of the commanding officer. 

Ir it was poſſible for any circumſtance to give any addition to the happineſs which Paul 
Pong in this viſit, he received that additional pleaſure, by finding on his arrival at his 
riend's houſe, that his lady was an old acquaintance which he had formerly contracted at 
his quarters; and who had always appeared to be of a moſt agreeable temper. A character 
ſhe had ever maintained among her intimates, being of that number, every individual of 
which is called quite the beſt ſort of woman in the world. ts 
Bur good as this lady was, ſhe was ſtill a woman; that is to ſay, an angel, and not 
an angel. You muſt miſtake, child,“ cries the parſon, for you read nonſenſe.” - * It 
is ſo in the book, anſwered the ſon.* Mr. Adams was then ſilenced by authority, and Dick 
proceeded.— For tho* her perſon was of that kind to which men attribute the name of 
angel, yet in her mind ſhe was perfectly woman. Of which a great degree of obſtinacy 
gave the moſt remarkable, and perhaps moſt pernicious inſtance. | 
A var or two pals'd after Paul's arrival, before any inſtances of this appear*d ; but it was 
impoſſible to conceal it long. Both ſhe and her huſband ſoon loſt all apprehenſion from 
their friend's preſence, and fell to their diſputes with as much vigour as ever. Theſe were 
ſtill purſued with the utmoſt ardour and eagerneſs, however trifling the cauſes were whence 
they firſt aroſe. Nay, however incredible it may ſeem, the little conſequence of the matter 
in debate was frequently given as a reaſon for the fierceneſs of the contention, as thus: If 


* you loved me, ſure you would never diſpute with me ſuch a trifle as this. The anſwer to 


6 
4 


which is very obvious; for the argument would hold equally on both ſides, and was con- 
ſtantly retorted with ſome addition, as—* I am ſure I have much more reaſon to lay ſo, 


« who am in the right.” During all theſe diſputes, Pau] always kept ſtrict ſilence, 


5-0 
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and preſerved an even, countenance without ſhewing the leaſt viſible inclination to either 
party. One day, however, when Madam had left the room in a violent fury, Lennard 
could notrefrain from referring his cauſe to his friend. Was ever any thing fo unrealonable, 
ſays he, as this woman? What ſhall Ido with her? I doat on her to diſtraction nor have I 
any cauſe to complain of more than this obſtinacy in her temper ; whatever ſhe aſſerts ſhe 
will maintain againſt all the reaſon and conviction in the world. Pray give me your * 
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Firſt, ſays Paul, I will give my opinion, which is flatly that you are in the wrong; for ſup- 
poling ſhe is in the wrong, was the ſubject of your contention any-ways material? What 
Genificd it whether you was married in a red or yellow waiſtcoat? for that was your diſpute. 
Now ſuppoſe ſhe was miſtaken, as you love her you ſay fo tenderly, and I believe ſhe deſerves 
it, would it not have been wiſer to have yielded, tho' you certainly knew yourſelf in the 
right, than to give either her or yourſelf any uneaſineſs? For my own part, if ever I mar- 
ry, 1 am reſolved to enter into an agreement with my wife, that in all diſputes (eſpecially 
about trifles ) that party who is moſt convinced they are right, ſhall always ſurrender the vic- 
tory: by which means we ſhall both be forward to give up the cauſe. I own, ſaid Len- 
nard, my dear friend, ſhaking him by the hand, there is great truth and reaſon in what 
vou ſay; and I will for the future endeavour to follow your advice. They ſoon after broke 
up the converſation, and Lennard going to his wite aſked her pardon, and told her his friend 
had convinced him he had been in the wrong. She immediately began a vaſt encomium on 
Paul, in which he ſeconded her, and both agreed he was the worthieſt and wiſeſt man up- 
on earth. When next they met, which was at ſupper, tho' ſhe had promiſed not to men- 
tion what her huſband told her, ſhe could not forbear caſting the kindeſt and moſt affectionate 
looks on Paul, and aſked him with the ſweeteſt voice, whether ſhe ſhould help him to 
ſome potted woodcock? Potted agg my dear, you mean ſays the huſband, My 
dear, ſays ſhe, I aſk your friend if he will eat any potted woodcock ; and I am ſure 
I muſt know, who potted it. I think I ſhould know too who ſhot them, reply'd the huſ- 
band, and I am convinced that I have not ſeen a woodcock this year; however, tho* I know 
I am in the right I ſubmit, and the potted partridge is potted woodcock, if you deſire 
to have it ſo. It is equal to me, ſays ſhe, whether it is one or the other; but you would 
perſuade one out of one's ſenſes z to be ſure you are always in the right in your own api- 
nion ; but your friend, I believe, knows which he is eating. Paul anſwered nothing, 
and the diſpute continued, as uſual, the greateſt part of the evening. The next morning 
the lady accidentally meeting Paul, and being convinced he was her friend, and of her ſide, 
accoſted him thus :—1 am certain, Sir, you have long ſince wondered at the unteaſonable- 
neſs of my huſband. He's indeed, in other reſpects, a good fort of man; but ſo poſitive, 
that no woman but one of my complying temper could poſſibly live with him. Why, 


- laſt night now, was ever any creature ſo unreaſonable ?—I am certain you muſt condemn 


him.— Pray, anſwer me, was he not in the wrong? Paul, after a ſhort ſilence, ſpoke as 
follows: I am ſorry, Madam, that as good - manners obliges me to anſwer againſt my will, 


ſo an adherence to truth forces me to declare myſelf of a different opinion. To be plain 


and honeſt, you was entirely in the wrong; the cauſe I own not worth diſputing, but the 
bird was undoubtedly a partridge. O Sir, reply'd the lady, I cannot poſſibly help your 


taſte Madam, returned Paul, that is very little material; for had it been otherwiſe, a 


huſband might have expected ſubmiſſion——lIndeed! Sir, ſays ſhe, I affure you !—Yes, 
Madam, cry d he, he might, from a perſon of your excellent underſtanding ; and pardon me 
for ſaying ſuch a condeſcenſion would have ſhewn a ſuperiority of ſenſe even to your 
huſband himfelf—Bur, dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, why ſhould I ſubmit when I am in the right ?— 
For that very reaſon, anſwer'd he; it would be the greateſt inſtance of affection imaginable ; 
for can any thing be a greater object of our. compaſſion than a perſon we love, in the 
wrong? Ay, but I ſhould endeavour, ſaid ſhe, to ſet him right. Pardon me, Madam, an- 
ſwer d Paul, I will apply to your own experience, if you ever found your arguments had 
that effect. The more our judgments err, the leſs we are willing to own it: for my 


own part, I have always obſerved the perſons who maintain the worſt fide in any conteſt, 


are the warmeſt. Why, ſays ſhe, I muſt confeſs there is truth in what you ſay, and I 
will endeavour to practiſe it. The huſband then coming in, Paul departed. And Lennard 
approaching his wife with an air of good-humour, told her he was ſorry for their fooliſh 


_ diſpute 
| 3 
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« diſpute the laſt night: but he was now convinced of his error. She anſwer'd ſmiling, 
© ſhe believed ſhe owed his condeſcenſion to his complacence ; that ſhe was aſhamed to think 
a word had paſs'd on fo filly an occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe was ſatisfy'd ſhe had been miſ- 
taken. A little contention followed, but with the utmoſt good-will to each other, and 
* was concluded by her aſſerting that Paul had thoroughly convinced her ſhe had been in the 
wrong. Upon which they both united in the praiſes of their common friend. 
aur now paſs'd his time with great ſatisfaction; theſe diſputes being. much leſs fre- 
quent, as well as ſhorter than uſual : but the devil, or ſome unlucky accident, in which 
perhaps the devil had no hand, ſhortly put an end to his happineſs. He was now eternally 
the private referee of every difference; in which, after having perfectly, as he thought, 
« eſtabliſhed the doctrine of ſubmiſſion, he never ſcrupled to aſſure both privately that they 
were in the right in every argument, as before he had followed the contrary method. 
© One day a violent litigation happen'd in his abſence, and both parties agreed to refer it 
© to his deciſion. The huſband profeſſing himſelf ſure the deciſion would be in his favour ; 
. the wife anſwer*d, he might be miſtaken; for ſhe believed his friend was convinced how 
© ſeldom ſhe was to blame and that if he knew al The huſband reply'd—My dear, I have 
© nodefire of any retroſpect; but I believe, if you knew all too, you would not imagine my 
« friend ſo entirely on your ſide, Nay, ſays ſhe, ſince you provoke me, I will mention 
one inſtance. You may remember our diſpute about - ſending Jacky to ſchool in cold 
* weather, which point I gave up to you from mere compaſſion, knowing myſelf to be in the 
right; and Paul himſelf told me afterwards, he thought me ſo. My dear, replied the huſ- 
band, I will not ſcruple your veracity; but I afſure you ſolemnly, on my applying to him, 
* he gave it abſolutely on my ſide, and ſaid he would have ated in the ſame manner. They 
nahen proceeded to produce numberleſs other inſtances, in all which Paul had, on vows of 
« ſecrecy, given his opinion on both ſides. In the concluſion, both believing each other, they 
fell ſeverely on the treachery of Paul, and agreed that he had been the occaſion of almoſt 
every diſpute which had fallen out between them. They then became extremely loving, 
and ſo full of condeſcenſion on both ſides, that they vyed with each other in cenſuring 
their own conduct, and jointly vented their indignation on Paul, whom the wife, fearing 
a bloody conſequence, earneſtly entreated her huſband to ſuffer quietly to depart the next 
* day, which was the time fixed for his retura to quarters, and then drop his acquain- 
* tance, 
How vER ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard may be eſteemed, his wife obtain'd a 
* promiſe from him (thoꝰ with difficulty)-to follow her advice; but they both expreſs d ſuch 
* unuſual coldneſs that day to Paul, that he, who was quick of apprehenſion, taking Lennard 
* aſide, preſs'd him ſo home, that he at laſt diſcovered the ſecret. Paul acknowledged the 
truth, but told him the deſign with which he had done it To which the other anſwered, 
* he would have ated more friendly to have let him into the whole deſign ; for that he might 
© have aſſured himſelf of his ſecrecy. Paul reply'd, with ſome indignation, he had given 
him a ſufficient proof how capable he was of concealing a ſecret from his wife. Lennard 
returned with ſome warmth—He had more reaſon to upbraid him, for that he had cauled 
© moſt of the quarrels between them by his ſtrange N and might (if they had not 
* diſcover*d the affair to each other) have been the occaſion of their ſeparation.” Paul then 
ſaid. But ſomething now happened which put a ſtop to Dick's reading, and of which we 
ſhall treat in the next chapter. - 
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In which the biftory is continued. 


OSEPH ANDRE Ws had borne with great uneaſineſs the impertinence of beau Didapper 

to Fanny, who had been talking pretty freely to her, and offering her ſettlements ; but 

the reſpect to the company had reſtrained him from interfering, whilſt the beau confined him- 

ſelf ro the uſe of his tongue only ; but the ſaid beau watching an opportunity whilſt the la- 

dies eyes were diſpoſed another way, offered a rudeneſs to her with his hands; which Joſeph 

no ſooner perceived, than he preſented him with ſo ſound a box on the ear, that it conveyed 

him ſeveral paces from where he ſtood. The ladies immediately ſcreamed out, roſe from 

their chairs, and the beau, as ſoon as he recovered himſelf, drew his hanger, which Adams 

obſerving, ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his left hand, and covering himſelf with it as 

with a ſhield, without any weapon * in his other hand, ſtept in before Joſeph, and 

expoſed himſelf to the enraged beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and deſtruction, that it 

frighted the women, who were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, even to hear 

his denunciations of vengeance. Joſeph was of a different complexion, and begged Adams 

to let his rival come on; for he had a good cudgel in his hand, and did not fear him. Fan- 

ny now fainted into Mrs. Adams's arms, and the whole room was in confuſion, when Mr. 

Booby paſſing by Adams, who lay ſaug under the pot-lid, came up to Didapper, and in- 

ſiſted on his ſheathing the hanger, promiſing he ſhould have ſatisfaction; which Joſeph de- 

clared he would give him, and fight him at any weapon whatever. The beau now ſheathed 

his hanger, and taking outa-pocket-glaſs, and vowing vengeance all the time, re- adjuſted 

his hair ; the parſon depoſited his ſhield, and Joſeph running to Fanny ſoon brought her 

back to life. Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his inſult on Didapper; but he anſwered he 

would have attacked an army in the fame cauſe, * What cauſe? * ſaid the lady. Ma- 

* dam,' anſwered Joſeph, he was rude to that young woman.'——* What,“ ſays the lady, 

© I ſuppoſe he would have kiſſed the wench; and is a gentleman to be ſtruck for ſuch an 

© offer? I muſt tell you, Joſeph, * theſe airs do not become you:“ Madam, ' ſaid 

Mr. Booby, * I ſaw the whole affair, and I do not commend my brother; for I cannot per- 
* ceive why he ſhould take upon him to be this girl's champion.“ I can commend 

him,“ ſays Adams, he is a brave lad; and it becomes any man to be the champion of the 

innocent; and he muſt be the baſcſt coward, who would not vindicate a woman with whom 

he is on the brink of marriage. Sir,“ ſays Mr. Booby, my brother is not a proper 

match for ſuch a young woman as this.” No,” ſays lady Booby, nor do you, Mr. 

"Adams, act in your proper character, by encouraging any ſuch doings z and J am very 
much ſurprized you ſhould concern yourſelf in it. I think your wife and family your pro- 

perer care, Indeed, Madam, your ladyſhip ſays very true,” anſwered Mrs. Adams, 

he talks a pack of nonſcnſe, that the whole pariſh are his children. I am ſure don't un- 

derſtand what he means by it; it would make ſome women ſuſpect he had gone aſtray: but 

I acquit him of that; 1 can read ſcripture as well as he; and I never found that the parſon 

was obliged to provide for other folks children; and beſides, he is but a poor curate, 

and hath little enough, as your ladyſhip knows, for me and mine.” —* You ſay very well, 

Mrs. Adams,” quoth the lady Booby, who had not ſpoke a word to her before, you Teem 
to be a very ſenſible woman; and I aſſure you, your huſband is acting a very fooliſh part, 

and oppoling his own intereſt ; ſeeing my nephew is violently ſet againſt this match: and 

indeed I can't blame him; it is by no means one ſuitable to our family.“ In. this manner 
the lady proceeded with Mrs. Adams, whilſt the beau hopped about the room, ſhaking his 
; head 
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head, partly from pain, and partly from anger ; and Pamela was chiding Fanny ſor her aſ- 
ſurance, in aiming at ſuch a match as her brother. Poor Fanny anſwered only with her tears, 
which had long ſince begun to wet her handkerchief; which Joſeph perceiving, took her by 
the arm, and, wrapping it in his, carried her off, ſwearing he would own no relation to any 
one who was an enemy to her he loved more than all the world. He went out with Fanny 


under his left arm, brandiſhing a cudgel in his right, and neither Mr, Booby nor the beau | 


thought proper to oppoſe him. Lady Booby and her company made a very ſhort ſtay be- 
hind him; for the lady's bell now ſummoned them to dreſs ; for which they had juſt time 
before dinner. 

Apams ſeemed now very much dejected, which his wife perceiving, began to apply 
ſome matriggonial balſam. She told him he had reaſon to be concerned; for that he had 
probably ruined his family with his tricks almoſt : But perhaps he was grieved for the loſs 
of his two children, Joſeph and Fanny. His eldeſt daughter went on :——< Indeed, 
« father, it is very hard to bring ſtrangers here to eat your childrens bread out of their 
© mouths. Lou have kept them ever ſince they came home; and for any thing I ſee to 
the contrary may keep them a month longer: Are mu obliged to give her meat, tho'f 
© ſhe was never ſo handſome? But I don't ſee ſhe is ſo much handſomer than other people. 
« If people were to be kept for their beauty, ſhe would ſcarce fare better than her neigh- 
© bours, I believe. As for Mr. Joſeph, I have nothing to ſay, he is a young man of 
- + honeſt principles, and will pay ſome time or other for what he hath: But for the girl, —— 

Why doth ſhe not return to her place ſhe ran away from? I would not give ſuch a vaga- 
bond flut a halfpenny, tho? I had a million of money; no, tho? ſhe was ſtarving,” In- 
« deed but I would,” cries little Dick; and, father, rather than poor Fanny ſhall be 
« ſtarved, I will give her all this bread and cheeſe.”—** (Offering what he held in his hand.“) 
Adams ſmiled on the boy, and told him, he rejoiced to ſee he was a chriſtian ; and that if 
he had a halfpenny in his pocket, he would have given it him ; telling him, it was his duty 
to look upon all his neighbours as his brothers and ſiſters, and love them accordingly. 
« Yes, papa,” ſays he, I love her better than my ſiſters; for ſhe is handſomer than any of 
« them.* * Is ſhe ſo, ſaucebox? * ſays the ſiſter, giving him a box on the ear, which the 
father would probably have reſented, had not Joſeph, Fanny, and the pedlar, at that in- 
ſtant returned together. Adams bid his wife prepare ſome food for their dinner; ſhe ſaid, 
truly ſne could not, ſhe had ſomething elſe to do.? Adams rebuked her for diſputing his 
commands, and quoted many texts of ſcripture to prove, * That the huſband is the head 
« of the wife, and ſhe is to ſubmit and obey.” The wife anſwered, * it was blaſphemy 
to talk ſcripture out of church; that ſuch things were very proper to be ſaid in the pul- 
pit; but that it was profane to talk them in common diſcourſe. Joſeph told Mr. Adams 
be was not come with any deſign to give him or Mrs. Adams any trouble; but to deſire 
« the favour of all their company to the George (an alehouſe in the pariſh) where he had be- 
«* ſpoke a piece of bacon and greens for their dinner.” Mrs. Adams, who was a very good 
ſort of woman, only rather too ſtrict in economies, readily accepted this invitation, as 
did the parſon himſelf by her example; and away they all walked together, not omitting 


little Dick, to whom Joſeph gave a ſhilling,: when he heard of his intended liberality to 
Fanny. 
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C H AP. XII. 
Where the good natured reader will fee ſomething which will give him no great pleaſure. 


H E pedlar had been very inquiſitive from the time he had firſt heard that the great 
houſe in this pariſh belonged to the lady Booby z and had learnt that ſhe was the wi- 

dow of Sir Thomas, and that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at about the age of three or 
four years, of a travelling woman; and now their homely but hearty meal was ended, he 
told Fanny, he believed he could acquaint her with her parents. The whole cg@npany, eſ- 
pecially ſhe herſelf, ſtarted at this offer of the pedlar's. He then proceeded thus, while 
they all lent their ſtricteſt attention: Tho? I am now contented with this humble way of 
getting my livelihood, I was formerly a gentleman; for fo all thoſe of my profeſſion 
© are called. In a word, I was a drummer in an Iriſh regiment of foot, Whilſt I was in 
this honourable ſtation; I attended an officer of our regiment into England a recruiting. In 
our march from Briſtol to Froome (for ſince the decay of the woollen trade, the clothing 
towns have furniſhed the army with a great number of recruits) we overtook on the road 
a woman who ſeemed to be about thirty years old, or thereabouts, not very handſome ; but 
well enough for a ſoldier. As we came up to her, ſhe mended her pace, and falling into 
diſcourſe with our ladies, (for every man of the party, namely, a ſerjeant, two private men, 
and a drum, were provided with their woman, except myſelf ) ſhe continued to travel 
on with us. I, perceiving ſhe muſt fall to my lot, advanced preſently to her, made love to 
her in our military way, and quickly ſucceeded to my wiſhes. We ſtruck a bargain within 
© a mile, and lived together as man and wife to her dying day — I ſuppoſe, fays Adams, 
interrupting him, you were married with a licence: For 1 don't ſee how you could con- 
« trive to have the banns publiſhed while you were marching from place to place. No 
Sir,“ ſaid the pedlar, we took a licence to go to bed together, without any banns.” 
Ay, ay,” ſaid the parſon, ex neceſſitate, a licence may be allowable enough; but ſurely, 
ſurely, the other is the more regular and eligible way. The pedlar proceeded thus 
She returned with me to our regiment, and removed with us from quarters to quarters, 
till at laſt, whilſt we lay at Galloway, ſhe fell ill of a fever, and died. When ſhe was on 
her death bed ſhe called me to her, and, crying bitterly, declared ſhe could not depart this 
world without diſcovering a ſecret to me, which ſhe ſaid was the only fin which fat heavy 
on her heart. She ſaid ſhe had formerly travelled in a company of gypſies, who had made 
a practice of ſtealing away children; that for her own part, ſhe had been only once guilty 
of the crime; which ſhe ſaid ſhe lamented more than all the reſt of her ſins, fince proba- 
© bly it might have occaſioned the death of the parents: For, added ſhe, it is almoſt impoſſi- 
© ble to deſcribe the beauty of the young creature, which was about a year and a halt old 
'* © when I kidnapped it. We kept her (for ſhe was a girl) above two years in our company, 
* when [ ſold her myſelf for three guineas to Sir Thomas Booby in Somerſetſhire. Now, you 
* know whether there are any more of that name in this county. Yes,* ſays Adams, © there 
© are ſeveral Boobys who are ſquites, but I believe no baronet now alive; beſides it anſwers 
* ſo exactly in every point, there is no room for doubt; but you have forgot to tell us the 
parents from whom the child was ſtolen.— Their name,“ anſwered the pedlar, was An- 
© drews. They lived about thirty miles from the ſquire; and ſhe told me, that I might be 
© ſure to find them out by one circumſtance ; for that they had a daughter of a very ſtrange 
© name, Pamela, or Pamela ; ſome pronounced it one way, and ſome the other.” Fanny, 
who had changed colour at the firſt mention of the name, now fainted away; Joſeph turn- 
ed pale, and poor Dicky began to roar; the parſon fell on his knees, and ejaculated many 
| _  thankſgivings, 
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thankſgivings, that this diſcovery had been made before the dreadful fin of inceſt was com- 
mitted ; and the pedlar was ſtruck with amazement, not being able to account for all this 
confuſion, the cauſe of which was preſently opened by the parſon's daughter, who was the 
only unconcerned perſon ; (for the mother was chafing Fanny's temples, and taking the ut- 
moſt care of her) and indeed Fanny was the only creature whom the daughter would not 
have pitied in her ſituation ; wherein, tho* we compaſſionate her ourſelves, we ſhall leave 
her for a little while, and pay a ſhort viſit to lady Booby. 


7 <6 09 0 Wk 


The biſtory Feturning to the lady Booby, gives ſome account of the terrible conflift in ber breaſt 
between love and pride; with what happened on the preſent diſcovery. 


T HE lady fat down with her company to dinner; but eat nothing. As ſoon as her 
cloth was removed, ſhe whiſpered Pamela, that ſhe was taken a little ill, and deſired 
her to entertain her huſband. and beau Didapper. She then went up into her chamber, ſent 
for Slipſlop, threw herſelf on the bed, in the agonies of love, rage, and deſpair z nor could 
ſhe conceal theſe boiling paſſions longer, without burſting. Slipllop now approached her 
bed, and aſked how her ladyſhip did; but inſtead of revealing her diſorder, as ſhe intended, 
ſhe entered into a long encomium on the beauty and virtues of Joſeph Andrews; ending 
at laſt with expreſſing her concern, that ſo much tenderneſs ſhould be thrown away on ſo 
deſpicable an object as Fanny. Slipſlop well knowing how to humour her miſtreſs's frenzy, 
proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if poſſible, all her miſtreſs had ſaid, and con- 
cluded with a wiſh, that Joſeph had been a gentleman, and that ſhe could ſee her lady in 
the arms of ſuch a huſband. The lady then ſtarted from the bed, and taking a turn or two 
croſs, the room, cry'd out with a deep ligh,—* Sure he would make any woman happy.” — 
Four lady ſhip,' ſays ſhe, would be the happieſt woman in the world with him.—A fig for 
« cuſtom and nonſenſe. What vails what people ſay ? Shall I be afraid of eating ſweetmcats, 
<; becauſe people may ſay I have a ſweet tooth? If I had a mind to marry a man, all the world 
* ſhould not hinder me. Your ladyſhip hath no parents to tutelar your infections; beſides, he 

is of your ladyſhip's family now, and as good a gentleman as any in the country ; and 
why ſhould not a woman follow her mind as well as a man? Why ſhould not your lady- 
ſhip marry the brother, as well as your nephew the filter ? I am ſure, if it was a fra- 
grant crime, I would not perſuade your ladyſhip to it.'—* But, dear Slipſlop, anſwered 
the lady, if I could prevail on myſelf to commit ſuch a weakneſs, there is that curſed 
Fanny in the way, whom the idiot, —O how I hate and deſpiſe him ! She, a little ugly 
« mynx,' cries Slipſlop, leave her to me.—l ſuppoſe your ladyſhip hath heard of Joleph's 
« fitting with one of Mr. Didapper's ſervants about her; and his maſter hath ordered them 
to carry her away by force this evening. I'll take care they ſhall not want aſſiſtance. I 
« was talking with this gentleman, who was below juſt when your ladyſhip ſent for me. 
Go back,” ſays the lady Booby, this inſtant 3 for I expect Mr. Didapper will ſoon be going. 
Do all you can; for I am reſolved this wench ſhall not be in our family; I will endeavour 
to return to the company ; but let me know as ſoon as ſhe is carried off.“ Slipſlop went 
away; and her miſtreis began to arraign her own conduct in the following manner: 

. * WaaT am I doing? How do I ſuffer this paſſion to creep imperceptibly upon me! How 
many 1 ba are paſs d ſince I could have ſubmitted to aſk my ſelf the queſtion? Marry a 
. footman | diſtraction! Can I afterwards bear the eyes of my acquaintance ? But I can re- 
tire from them; retire with one in whom I propoſe more happineſs than the world witli- 
out him can give me] Retire——to feed continually on beauties, which my inflamed ima- 
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gination ſickens with eagerly gazing on; to ſatisfy every appetite, every deſire, with their 
* utmoit wiſh. Ha! and do I doat thus on a footman! I deſpiſe, I deteſt my paſſion.— 
Vet why? Is he not generous, gentle, kind? Kind to whom? to the meaneſt wretch, a 
*-creature below my conſideration. Doth he not ?——Yes, he doth prefer her; curſe his 
* beauties, and the little low heart that poſſeſſes them; which can baſely deſcend to this 
* deſpicable wench, and be ungratefully deaf to all the honours I do him. And can I then 
love this monſter ? No, I will tear his image from my boſom, tread on him, ſpurn him. 
I will have thoſe pitiful charms, which now I deſpiſe, mangled in my fight ; for I will not 
* ſuffer the little jade I hate to riot in the beauties I contema. No, tho? I deſpiſe him my- 
* ſelf; tho” I would ſpurn him from my feet, was he to languiſh at them, no other ſhould 
* taſte the happineſs I ſcorn. Why do I ſay happineſs? To me it would be miſery.—To 
© ſacrifice my reputation, my character, my rank in life, to the indulgence of a mean and a vile 
< appetite. —How I deteſt the thought! How much more exquiſite is the pleaſure reſulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence, than the faint reliſh of what flows from vice and fol- 
© ly ! Whither did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſſion to hurry me, only by neglecting 
to ſummon the aids of reaſon to my aſſiſtance ?_ Reaſon, which. hath now ſet before me 
my deſires in their proper colours, and immediately helped me to expel them. Yes, I 
© thank heaven and my pride, I have now perfectly conquered this unworthy paſſion ; and 
if there was no obſtacle in ĩts way, my pride would diſdain any pleaſures which could be the 
«conſequence of ſo baſe, ſo mean, ſo vulgar*—Slipſlop returned at this inſtant in a violent hur- 
ry, and with the utmoſt eagerneſs, cry'd out, —* O, Madam, I have ſtrange news. Tom 
the footman is juſt come from the George; where it ſeems Joſeph and the reſt of them are 
a jinketting; and he ſays, there is a ſtrange man who bath diſcovered that Fanny and Jo- 
ſeph are brother and fiſter.'—*- How, Slipſlop,“ cries the lady in a ſurprize.—* I had not 
© time, Madam, cries Slipſlop,, to enquire about particles, but Tom ſays, it is moſt cer- 
© tainly true.“ | 

Tunis unexpected account entirely obliterated all thoſe admirable refleftions which the ſu- 
preme power of reaſon had ſo wiſely made juſt before. In ſhort, when deſpair, which had 
more ſhare in producing the reſolutions of hatred we have ſeen taken, began to retreat, the 
lady heſitated a moment, and then forgetting all the purport of her ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed her 
woman again, with orders to bid Tom attend her in the parlour, whither ſhe now haſtened 
to acquaint Pamela with the news. Pamela ſaid, ſhe could not believe it: For ſhe had ne- 


ver heard that her mother had loſt any child, or that ſhe had ever had any more than Joſeph 


and herſelf. The lady flew into a violent rage with her, and talked of upſtarts and diſown- 


ing relations, who had ſo lately been on a level with her. Pamela made no anſwer: But her 


huſband, taking up her cauſe, ſeverely reprimanded his aunt for her behaviour to his wife; 


he told her, if it had been earlier in the evening ſhe ſhould not have ſtaid a moment longer 


in her houſe ;; that he was convinced, if this young woman could be proved her lifter, ſhe 
would readily embrace her as ſuch ; and he himſelf would do the ſame: He then deſired 
the fellow might be ſent for, and the young woman with him; which lady Booby imme- 


diately ordered, and thinking proper to make ſome apology to Pamela for what ſhe had ſaid, 


it was readily accepted, and all things reconciled. 

Tux pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and Joſeph, who would not quit her; the parſon 
likewiſe was induced, not only by curioſity, of which he had no ſmall portion, but his duty, 
as he apprehended it, to follow them: for he continued all the way to exhort them, who 
were now breaking their hearts, to offer up thankſgivings, and be joyful for ſo miraculous 
an eſca | | 

Wax they arrived at Booby-Hall, they were preſently called into the parlour, where the 

dlar repeated the ſame ſtory he had told before, and inſiſted on the truth of every circum - 


ſtance; ſo that all who heard him were extremely well ſatisfied of tte truth, except 9 . * 
| who 
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who imagined, as ſhe had never heard either of her parents mention ſuch an accident» 


that it muſt be certainly falſe ; and except the lady Booby, who ſuſpected the falſhood of 


the ſtory from her ardent deſire that it ſhould be true; and Joſeph, who feared its truth, 
from his earneſt wiſhes that it might prove falſe. 

Mx. Booby now deſired them all to ſuſpend their curioſity and abſolute belief or diſbe- 
lief, till the next morning, when he expected old Mr. Andrews and his wife to fetch him- 
ſelf and Pamela home in his coach, and then they might be certain of certainly knowing the 
truth or falſhood of this relation; in which he ſaid, as there were many ſtrong circumſtances 
to induce their credit, ſo he could not perceive any intereſt the pedlar could have in invent- 
ing it, or in endeavouring to impoſe ſuch a falſhood on them. 

Tu lady Booby, who was very little uſed to ſuch company, entertained them all, viz. 
her nephew, his wife, her brother, and ſiſter, the beau, and the parſon, with great good- 
humour at her own table. As to the pedlar, ſhe ordered him to be made as welcome as 
poſlible by her ſervants. All the company in the parlour, except the diſappointed lovers, 
who fat ſullen and ſilent, were full of mirth: For Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joſeph to 
aſk Mr. Didapper's pardon ; with which he was perfectly ſatisfied. Many jokes paſs'd be- 
tween the beau and the parſon, chiefly on each other's dreſs; theſe afforded much diverſion 
to the company. Pamela chid her brother Joſeph for the concern which he expreſs'd at diſ- 
covering a new ſiſter. She ſaid, if he loved Fanny as he ought, with a pure affection, he 
had no reaſon to lament being related to her. Upon which Adams began to diſcourle on 
Platonic love; whence he made a quick tranſition to the joys in the next world, and con- 
cluded with ſtrongly aſſerting that there was no ſuch thing as pleaſure in this. At which 
Pamela and her huſband ſmiled on one another. ; 

Tunis happy pair propoſing to retire (for no other perſon gave the leaſt ſymptom of de- 
firing reſt) they all repaired to ſeveral beds provided for them in the ſame houſe; nor was 
Adams himſelf ſuffered to go home, it being a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed often begged 
ſhe might go home with the parſon ; but her ſtay was ſo ſtrongly inſiſted on, that ſhe at 
laſt, by Joſeph's advice, conſented. 


©: A. . 


Containing ſeveral curious night-adventures, in which Mr. Adams fell into many hair-breadto 
ſeapes, partly owing to his goodneſs, and partly to bis inadvertency. 


BOU T an hour after they had all ſeparated (it being now paſt three in the morning) 
A beau Didapper, whoſe paſſion for Fanny permitted him not to cloſe his eyes, but had 
employed his imagination in contrivances how to ſatisfy his defires, at laſt hit on a method 


by which he hoped to effect it. He had ordered his ſervant to bring him word where Fanny 


lay, and had received his information; he therefore aroſe, put on his breeches and night- 
gown, and ſtole ſoftly along the gallery which led to her apartment; and being come to 
the door, as he imagined it, he opened it with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, and entered the chamber. 
A ſavour now invaded his noſtrils which he did not expect in the room of ſo ſweet a young 
creature, and which might have probably had no good effect on a cooler lover. However, 
he groped out the bed with difficulty; for there was not a glimpſe of light, and opening 
the curtains, he whiſpered in Joſeph's voice (for he was an excellent mimic) Fanny, my 
angel, I am come to inform thee that I have diſcovered the falſhood of the ſtory we laſt 
night heard. I am no longer thy brother, but thy lover; nor will 1 be delayed the en- 
£ joyment of thee one moment longer. You have ſufficient aſſurances of my conſtancy not 
* to doubt my marrying you, and it _—_ 2 want of love to deny me the poſſeſſion gf 
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* thy charms.'*—So ſaying, he diſincumbered himſelf from the little clothes he had on, and, 
leaping into bed, embraced his angel, as he conceived her, with great rapture. If he was 
ſurprized at receiving no anſwer, he was no leſs pleaſed to find his bug returned with equal 
ardour, He remained not long in this ſweet confuſion ; for both he and his paramour pre- 
ſently diſcovered their error. Indeed it was no other than the accompliſhed Slipſlop whom 
he had engaged; bur tho? ſhe immediately knew the perſon whom ſhe had miſtaken for Jo- 
ſeph, he was at a loſs to gueſs at the repreſentative of Fanny. He had ſo little ſeen or taken 
notice of this gentlewoman, that light itſelf would have afforded him no aſſiſtance in his 
conjecture. Beau Didapper no ſooner had perceived his miſtake, than he attempted to 
eſcape from the bed with much greater haſte than he had made to it; but the watchful Slip- 
flop prevented him. For that prudent woman being diſappointed of thoſe delicious offer- 
ings which her fancy had promiſed her pleaſure, reſolved ro make an immediate ſacrifice to 
her virtue. Indeed ſhe wanted an opportunity to heal ſome wounds which her late conduct 
had, ſhe feared, given her reputation; and as ſhe had a wonderful 33 of mind, ſhe 
conceived the perſon of the unfortunate beau to be luckily thrown in her way to reſtore her 
lady's opinion of her impregnable chaſtity. At that inſtant therefore, when he offered to 
leap from the bed, ſhe caught faſt hold of his ſhirt, at the ſame time roaring out, O thou 
_ © villain! who haſt attacked my chaſtity, and, I believe, ruined me in my fleep; I will 
© ſwear a rape againſt thee, 1 will proſecute thee with the utmoſt vengeance.” The beau at- 
tempted to get looſe, but ſhe held him faſt, and when he ſtruggled, ſhe cried out, Mur- 
* der! murder! rape! robbery! ruin” At which words parſon Adams, who lay in the 
next chamber, wakeful, and meditating on the pedlar's diſcovery, jumped: out of bed, and, 
without ſtaying to put a rag of clothes on, haſtened into the apartment whence the cries 
proceeded. He made directly to the bed in the dark, where laying hold of the beau's ſkin 
(for Slipſlop had torn his ſhirt almoſt off) and finding his ſkin extremely ſoft, and hearing 
him in a low voice beggiog Slipſlop to let him go, he no longer doubted but this was the 
young woman in danger of raviſning, and immediately falling on the bed, and laying hold 
on Sliſlop's chin, where he found a rough beard, his belief was confirmed; he therefore 
reſcued the beau, who preſently made his eſcape, and then turning towards Slipſlop, re- 
ceived ſuch a cuff on his chops, that his wrath kindling inſtantly, he offered to return the 
favour ſo ſtoutly, that, had poor Slipſlop received the fiſt, which in the dark paſt by her, 
and fell on the pillow, ſhe would moſt probably have given up the ghoſt.— Adams, miſſing 
his blow, fell directly on Slipſlop, who cuffed and ſcratched as well as ſhe could; nor was 
he behind hand with her in his endeavours, but happily the darkneſs of the night befriended 
her.—She then cried ſhe was a woman; but Adams anſwered ſhe was rather the devil, and 
af ſhe was, he would grapple with him; and being again irritated by another ſtroke on his 
chops, he gave her ſuch a remembrance in the guts, that ſhe began to roar loud enough to 
be heard all over the houſe. Adams then ſeizing her by the hair (for her double-clout had 
fallen off in the ſcuffle) pinned her head down to the bolſter, and then both called for lights 
together. The lady Booby, who was as wakeful,as any of her gueſts, had been alarmed 
from the beginning; and, being a woman of a bold ſpirit, ſhe ſlipt on a night-gown, pet- 
ticoat, and flippers, and taking a candle, which always burnt in her chamber, in her hand, 
the walked vndauntedly to Shpfſlop*s room; where ſhe entered juſt at the inſtant as Adams 
had diſcovered, by the two mountains which Slipſlop carried before her, that he was con- 
cerned with a female. He then concluded her to be a witch, and ſaid, he fancied thoſe 
breaſts gave ſuck to a legion of devils. . Slipſlop ſeeing lady Booby enter the room, cried, 
help! or I am raviſhed, with a moſt audible voice ; and Adams, perceiving the light, turned 
haſtily, and ſaw the lady (as ſhe did him) juſt as ſhe came to the feet of the bed; nor did 
her modeſty, when ſhe found the naked condition of Adams, ſuffer her to approach far- 
ther. She then began to revile the parſon as the wickedeſt of all men, and particularly 
; l N railed 
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railed at his impudence in chuſing her houſe for the ſcene of his debaucheries, and her own 
woman for the object of his beſtiality. Poor Adams had before diſcovered the countenance 
of his bed- fellow, and now firſt recollecting he was naked, he was no leſs confounded than 
lady Booby herſelf, and immediately whipt under the bed-clothes, whence the chaſte Slip- 
flop endeavoured in vain to ſhut him out. Then putting forth his head, on which, by way 
of ornament, he wore a flannel night-cap, he proteſted his innocence, and aſked ten thou- 
ſand pardons of Mrs. Slipſlop for the blows he had ſtruck her, vowing he had miſtaken her 
for a witch. Lady Booby then caſting her eyes on the ground, obſerved ſomething ſparkle 
with great luſtre, which, when ſhe had taken ir up, appeared to be a very fine pair of dia- 
mond buttons for the ſleeves. A little farther ſhe ſaw lie the ſleeve itſelf of a ſhirt with 
laced ruffles. * Hey dey!” ſays ſhe, « what is the meaning of this? O, Madam,” ſays 
Slipſlop, * 1 don't know what hath happened, I have been fo terrified. Here may have 
been a dozen men in the room.“? To whom belongs this laced ſhirt and Jewels?” ſays 
the lady.—* Undoubtedly,* cries the parſon, to the young gentleman whom 1 miſtook 
for a woman on coming into the room, whence proceeded all the ſubſequent miſtakes ; 
for if I had ſuſpected him for a man, I would have ſeized him had he been another Her- 
« cules, tho? indeed he ſeems rather to reſemble Hylas.“ He then gave an account of the 
reaſon of his ming from bed, and the reſt, till the lady came into the room; at which, 
and the figures of Slipſlop and her gallant, whoſe heads only were viſible at the oppoſite 
corners of the bed, ſhe could not refrain from laughter; nor did Slipſlop perſiſt in accuſing 
the parſon of any motions towards a rape. The lady therefore defired him to return to his 
bed as ſoon as ſhe was departed, and then ordering Slipſlop to riſe and attend her in her own 
room, ſhe returned herſelf thither. When ſhe was gone, Adams renewed his petitions for 
ardon to Mrs. Slipſlop, who, with a moſt chriſtian temper, not only forgave, but began 
to move with ſuch courteſy towards him, which he taking as a hint to begin, immediately 
quitted the bed, and made the beſt of his way towards his own; but unluckily, inſtead of 
turning to the right, he turned to the left, and went to the apartment where Fanny lay, 
who (as the reader may remember) had not ſlept a wink the preceding night, and who was 
ſo hagged out with what had happened to her in the day, that, notwithſtanding all thoughts 
of her Joſeph, ſhe was fallen into ſo profound a ſleep, that all the noiſe in the adjoining 
room had not been able to diſturb her. Adams groped out the bed, and turning the 
clothes down ſoftly, a cuſtom Mrs. Adams had long accuſtomed him to, crept in, and depo- 
ſited his carcaſe on the rage yo a place which that good woman had always aſſigned him. 


As the cat or lap-dog of ſome lovely nymph for whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, 
lies quietly by the fide of the charming maid, and, ignorant of the ſcene of delight on 
which they repoſe, meditates the future capture of a mouſe, or ſurpriſal of a plate of bread 
and butter: ſo Adams lay by the fide of Fanny, ignorant of the paradiſe to which he was ſo 
near; nor could the emanation of ſweets which flowed from her breath, overpower the fumes 
of tobacco which played in the parſon's noſtrils. And now ſleep had not overtaken the 

ood man, when Joſeph, who had ſecretly appointed Fanny to come to her at the break 
of day, rapped ſoftly at the chamber-door, which, when he had repeated twice, Adams 
cry'd, come in, whoever you are. Joſeph thought he had miſtaken the door, tho* ſhe had 

iven him the moſt exact directions; however, knowing his friend's voice, he opened it, 
and ſaw ſome female veſtments lying on a chair. Fanny waking at the ſame inſtant, and 
ſtretching out her hand on Adams's beard, ſhe cry'd out,—* O heavens! where am I?” 
« Bleſs me! where am 1?” ſaid the parſon. Then Fanny ſcreamed, Adams leapt out of 
bed, and Joſeph ſtood, as the tragedians call it, like the ſtatue of ſurprize. How came 
« ſhe into my room ?* cry'd Adams. How came you into hers ?* cry'd Joſeph, in an 
aſtoniſhment. * I know nothing of the matter,“ anſwered Adams, but that ſhe is a veſ- 
tal for me. As I am a chriſtian, I know not whether ſhe is a man or woman, He is an in- 
8 * fidel 
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del who doth not believe in witchcraft. They as ſurely exiſt now as in the days of Saul. 
My clothes are bewitched away too, and Fanny's brought into their place.“ For he ſtill 
inſiſted he was in his own apartment; but Fanny denied it vehemently, and ſaid, his at- 
attempting to perſuade Joleph of ſuch a falſhood, convinced her of his wicked deſigns. 
Howl! faid Joſeph in a rage, hath he offered any rudeneſs to you? She anſwered, ſhe 
could not accuſe him of any more than villainouſly ſtealing to bed to her, which ſhe thought 
rudeneſs ſufficient, and what no man would do without a wicked intention. Joſeph's great 
opinion of Adams was not eaſily to be (ſtaggered, and when he heard from Fanny that no 
harm had happened, he grew a little cooler; yet (till he was confounded, and as he knew 
the houſe, and that the womens apartments were on this ſide Mrs, Slipſlop's room, and the 
mens on the other, he was convinced that he was in Fanny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams 
therefore of this truth, he begged him to give ſome account how he came there. Adams 
then, ſtanding in his ſhirt, which did not offend Fanny as the curtains of the bed were drawn, 
related all that had happened, and when he had ended, Joſeph. told him, it was plain he 
had miſtaken, by turning to the right inſtead of the left. Odſo!?* cries Adams, that's 
true, as ſure as ſixpence, you have hit on the very thing.“ He then traverſed the room, 
rubbing his hands, and ' begged Fanny's pardon, alluring her he did not know whether ſhe 
was man or woman. That innocent creature firmly believing all he ſaid, told him, ſhe was 
no longer angry, and begged Joſeph to conduct him into his own apartment, where he 
ſhould ſtay himſelf, till ſhe had put her clothes on. Joſeph and Adams accordingly departed, 
and the latter ſoon was convinced of the miſtake he had committed; however, whilſt he 
was dreſſing himſelf, he often aſſerted he believed in the power of witchcraft notwithſtand- 
ing, and did not ſee. how a chriſtian could deny it. : | 


„ Bhs xe A 


| The arrival of goffar and gammar Andrews, with another perſon not much expetted ; and a 
| | perfect ſolution of the difficulties raiſed by the pedlar. 


S ſoon'as Fanny was dreſs'd, Joſeph returned to her, and they had a long converſation 
together, the concluſion of which was, that if they found themſelves to be really bro- 

ther and ſiſter, they vowed a perpetual celibacy, and to live together all their days, and 
indulge a Platonic friendſhip for each o ther. | 
Taz company were all very merry at breakfaſt, and Joſeph and Fanny rather more chear- 
ful than the preceding night. The lady Booby produced the diamond button, which the 
beau moſt readily owned, and alledged that he was very ſubject to walk in his ſleep. Indeed 
he was far from being aſhamed of his amour, and rather endeavoured to inſinuate that more 

than was really true had paſs'd between him and the fair JE 

THt1k tea was ſcarce over, when news came of the arrival of old Mr. Andrews and his 
wife. They were immediately introduced, and kindly received by the lady Booby, whoſe 
heart went now pit-a-pat, as did thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny. They felt perhaps little leſs 
- anxiety in this interval than Oedipus himſelf, whilſt his fate was 1 
Ma. Booby firſt open'd the cauſe, by informing the old gentleman that he had a child in 


the company more than he knew of, and taking Fanny by the hand, told him, this was that 
daughter of his who had been ſtolen away by gypſies in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, after ex- 
prefling ſome aſtoniſhment, aſſured his honour that he had never loſt a daughter by gypſics, 
nor ever had any qther children than Joſeph and Pamela. Theſe words were a cordial to the 
two lovers; but had a different effect on lady Booby.” She ordered the pedlar to be called, who 
recounted his ſtory as he had done before.—At the end of which old Mrs, Andrews running 
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to Fanny, embraced her, crying out, She is, ſhe is my child.“ The company were all a- 
mazed at this diſagreement between the man and his wife; and the blood had now forſaken 
the cheeks of the lovers, when the old woman turning to her huſband, who was more ſur- 
prized than all the reſt, and having a little recovered her own ſpirits, delivered herſelf as fol- 
lows. * You may remember, my dear, when you went a ſerjeant to Gibraltar, you left 
* me big with child, you ſtaid abroad, you know, upwards of three years. In your ab- 
* ſence | was brought to bed I verily believe, of this daughter, whom I am ſure | have 
* reaſon to remember, for I ſuckled her at this very breaſt till the day ſhe-was ſtolen from 
me. One afternoon, when the child was about a year, or a year and half old, or there- 
© abouts, two gypſy women came to the door, and offered to tell my fortune. One of 
them had a child in her lap; I ſhewed them my hand, and deſired to know if you was 
ever to come home again, which I remember as well as if it was but yeſterday, they faith- 
fully promiſed me you ſhould—T left the girl in the cradle, and went to draw them a cup 
of liquor, the beſt I had; when I returned with the pot (I am ſure I was not abſent longer 
than whilſt I am telling it to you) the women were gone. I was afraid they had ſtolen 
* ſomething, and looked and looked, but to no purpoſe, and heaven knows I had very little 
for them to ſteal. At laſt hearing the child cry in the cradle, I went to take it up—bur 
O the living! how was I ſurprized to find, inſtead of my own girl that I had put into the 
* cradle, who was as fine a fat thriving child as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day, a poor 
* ſickly boy, that did not ſeem to have an hour to live. I ran out, pulling my hair off, and 
crying like any mad after the women, but never could hear a word of them from that 
© day to this. When I came back, the poor infant (which is our Joſeph there, as ſtout as 
he now ſtands) lifted up its eyes upon me ſo piteouſly, that to be ſure, notwithſtanding my 
paſſion, I could not find in my heart to do it any miſchief, A neighbour of mine happen- 
ing to come in at the ſame time, and hearing the caſe, adviſed me to take care of this poor 
child, and God would perhaps one day reſtore me my own. Upon which I took the 
child up, and ſuckled it, to be ſure, all the world as if it had been born of my own na- 


«* tural body. And as true as I am alive, in a little time I loved the boy all to nothing as 


if it had been my own girl. —Well, as I was ſaying, times growing very hard, I having 
two children, and nothing but my own work, which was little enough, God knows, to 
maintain them, was obliged to aſk relief of the pariſh ; but inſtead of giving it me, they 
removed me, by juſtices warrants, fifteen miles to the place where I now live, where I had 
not been long ſettled before you came home. Joſeph (for that was the name I gave him 
© myſelf—the Lord knows whether he was baptized or no, or by what name) Joſeph, I ſay, 
* ſeemed to me to be about five years old when you returned; for I believe he is two or three- 
years older than our daughter here; (for I am thoroughly convinced ſhe is the ſame) and 
* when you ſaw him you ſaid he was a chopping boy, without ever minding his age; and 
* ſo I ſeeing you did not ſuſpect any thing of the matter, thought I might e' en as well keep 
it to myſelf, for fear you ſhould not love him as well as I did. And all this is veritably 
true, and I will take my oath of it before any juſtice in the kingdom.” 


Tux pedlar, who had been ſummoned by the order of lady Booby, liſtened with the ut- 


moſt attention to gammar Andrews's ſtory, and when ſhe had finiſhed, aſked her if the 
ſuppoſititious child had no mark on its breaſt? To which ſhe anſwered, * Yes, he had as 
© fine a ſtrawberry as ever grew in a garden.” This Joſeph acknowledged, and unbutton- 
ing his coat, at the interceſſion of the company, ſhewed to them. * Well,* ſays gaffar 
Andrews, who was a comical fly old fellow, and very likely deſired to have no more chil- 
dren than he could keep, you have proved, I think, very plainly, that this boy doth not 
belong to us; but how are you certain that the girl is ours? The parſon then brought. 
the pedlar forward, and deſired him to repeat the itory which he had communicated to him 
the preceding day at the althouſe; which he complicd with, and related what the reader, as. 
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well. 
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well as Mr. Adams, hath ſeen before. He then confirmed, from his wife's report, all the 
circumſtances of the exchange, and of the ſtrawberry on Joſeph's breaſt. At the repetition 
of the word Strawberry, Adams, who had ſcen it without any emotion, ſtarted, and cry*d 
© Blels me! ſomething comes into my head.“ But be fore he had time to bring any thing 
out, a ſervant called him forth. When he was gone, the pedlar aſſured Joſeph, that his 
parents were perſons of much greater circumſtances than thoſe he had hitherto miſtaken for 
ſuch; for that he had been ſtolen from a gentleman's houſe, by thoſe whom they call gyp- 
ſies, and had been kept by them during a whole year, when looking on him as in a dying 
condition, they had exchanged him for the other healthicr child, in the manner before re- 
lated, He aid, as to the name of his father, his wife had either never known or forgot it; 
but that ſhe had acquainted him he lived about forty miles from the place where the exchange 
had been made, and which way, promiſing to ſpare no pains in endeavouring with him to 
diſcover the place. | . 
Bur fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or makes men happy or miſerable by halves, 
reſolved to ſpare him this labour. The reader may pleaſe to recollect, that Mr. Wilſon had 
intended a journey to the welt, in which he was to paſs through Mr. Adams's pariſh, and 
had promiled to call on him. He was now arrived at the lady Booby's gates for that pur- 
pole, being directed thither from the parſon's houſe, and had ſent in the ſervant whom we 
have above ſeen call Mr. Adams forth. This had no ſooner mentioned the diſcovery of a 
ſtolen child, and had uttered the word Strawberry, than Mr. Wilſon, with wildneſs in his 
looks, and the utmoſt eagerneſs in his words, begged to be ſhewed into the room, where 
he entered without the leaſt regard to any of the company but Joſeph, and embracing him 
with a complexion all pale and trembling, deſired to ſee the mark on his breaſt; the parſon 
followed him capering, rubbing his hands, and crying out, Hic eſt quem guaeris ; inventus et, 
Se. Joſeph complied with the requeſt of Mr. Wilſon, who no ſooner ſaw the mark, than 
abandoning himſelf to the moſt extravagant rapture of paſſion, he embraced Joſeph, with in- 
expreſſible ecltaſy, and cried out in tears of joy, I have diſcovered my fon, I have him a- 
gain in my arms Joſeph was not ſufficiently apprized yet, to taſte the ſame delight with 
his father, (for ſo in reality he was ;) however, he returned ſome warmth to his embraces: 
But he no ſooner perceived from his father's account, the agreement of every circumſtance, 
of perſon, time, and place, than he threw himſelf at his feet, and embracing his knees, 
with tears begged his bleſſing, which was given with much affection, and received with ſuch 
reſpe&t, mixed with ſuch tenderneſs on both ſides, that it affected all preſent : But none ſo 
much as lady Booby, who left the room in an agony, which was but too much perceived, 
and not very charitably accounted for by ſome of thecompany. 


CH A P. XVI. 
Being the laſt. In wbith this true biſtory is brought to a bappy concluſion. 


ANNY was very little behind her Joſeph, in the duty ſhe expreſs'd towards her pa- 

rents; and the joy ſhe evidenced in diſcovering them. Gammar Andrews kiſs'd her, 
and ſaid ſhe was heartily glad to fee her: But for her part ſhe could never love any one bet - 
ter than Joſeph. * Gaffar Andrews teſtified no remarkable emotion, he bleſſed and kiſſed her, 
but complained bitterly, that he wanted his pipe, not having had a whiff that morning. 
Mn. Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fondneſs, imputed her abrupt departure to 
her pride, aad diſdain of the family into which he was married ; he was therefore defirovs 
to be gone with the utmoſt celerity : And now, having congratulated Mr. Wilſon and Joſeph 
on the diſcovery, he ſaluted Fanny, called her ſiſter, and introduced her as ſuch to Pamela, 
who behaved with great decency on the occaſion, n 


He 
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Hex now ſent a meſſage to his aunt, who returned, that ſhe wiſhed him a good journey; 
but was too diſordered to ſee any company: He therefore prepared to ſet out, having invited 
Mr. Wilſon to his houſe; and Pamela and Joſeph both ſo inliſted on his complying, that 
he at laſt conſented, having firſt obtained a meſſenger from Mr. Booby, to acquaint 
his wife with the news; which, as he knew it would render her completely happy, he could 
not prevail on himſelf to delay a moment in acquainting her with. 

Taz company were ranged in this manner. The two old people, with their two daugh- 
ters, rode in the coach; the ſquire, Mr. Wilſon, Joſcph, parſon Adams, and the pedlar 
proceeded on horſeback. 

In their way Joſeph informed his father of his intended match with Fanny ; to which, 
tho* he expreſſed ſome reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs of his ſon's inſtances he conſented, 
ſaying, it ſhe was ſo good a creature as ſhe appeared, and he deſcribed her, he thought the 
diſadvantages of birth and fortune might be compenſated. He however inſiſted on the match 
being deferred till he had ſeen his mother; in which Joſeph perceiving him poſitive, with 
great duty obeyed him, to the great delight of parſon Adams, who by theſe means ſaw an 
opportunity of fulfilling the church forms, and marrying his pariſhioners without a licence. 

Ma. Adams greatly exulting on this occaſion, (for ſuch ceremonies were matters of no 
ſmall moment with him) accidentally gave ſpurs to his horſe, which the generous beaſt diſ- 
daining, for he was of high mettle, and had been uſed to more expert riders than the gen- 
tleman who at preſent beſtrode him, for whoſe horlemanſhip he had perhaps ſome contempt, 
immediately ran away full ſpeed, and played ſo many antic tricks, that he tumbled the 
parſon from his back; which Joſeph perceiving, came to his relief. This accident afforded 
infinite merriment to the ſervants, and no leſs trighted poor Fanny, who beheld him as he 
paſs'd by the coach; but the mirth of the one, and terror of the other were ſoon deter- 
mined, when the parſon declared he had received no damage. | 

Tux horſe having freed himſelf from his unworthy rider, as he probably thought him, 
proceeded to make the beſt of his way ; but was ſtopped by a gentleman and his ſervants 
who were travelling the oppoſite way ; and were now at a little diſtance from the coach. 
They ſoon met; and as one of the ſervants delivered Adams his horſe, his maſter hail'd him, 
and Adams looking up, preſently recollected he was the juſtice of peace before whom he 
and Fanny had made their appearance. The parlon preſcntly ſaluted him very kindly ; and 
the juſtice informed him, that he had found the fellow who attempted to ſwear againſt him 
and the young woman the very next day, and had committed him to Saliſbury goal, where 
he was charged with many robberies. 

Many compliments having paſs'd between the parſon and the juſtice, the latter proceeded 
on his journey, and the former having with ſome diſdain reſuſed Joſeph's offer of changing 
horſes, and declared he was as able a horſeman as any in the kingdom, remounted his beaſt z 
and now the company again proceeded, and happily arrived at their journey's end, Mr. A- 
dams, by good luck rather than by good riding, eſcaping a ſccond fall. 

Tus company arriving at Mr. Booby's houſe, were all received by him in the moſt cour- 
teous, and entertained in the molt ſplendid manner, after the cuſtom of the old Engliſh hoſpi- 
tality, which is ſtill preſerved in ſome very few families in the remote parts of England. They 
all paſs'd that day with the utmoſt ſatisfaction; it being perhaps impoſlible to find any ſet 
of people more ſolidly and ſincerely happy. Joſeph and Fanny found means to be alone up- 
wards of two hours, which were the ſhorteſt, bur the ſweetelt imaginable. 

x the morning, Mr. Wilſon propoſed to his fon to make a viſit with him to his mother; 
which, notwithſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and a longing deſire he had to ſee her, alittle 
concerned him, as he muſt be obliged to leave his Fanny : But the goodneſs of Mr. Booby re- 
lieved him; for he propoſed to fend his own coach and ſix for Mrs. Wilſon, whom Pamela 
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fo very earneſtly invited, that Mr. Wilſon at length agreed with the entreaties of Mr. Booby 
and Joſeph, and ſuffered the coach to go empty for his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs. Wilſon, who added one more to this 
happy aſſembly, The reader may imagine much better and quicker too than I can deſcribe, 
the many embraces and tears of joy which ſucceeded her arrival. Ir is ſufficient to ſay, ſhe 
was eaſily prevailed with to follow her huſband's example, in conſenting to the match. 

On Sunday Mr. Adams performed the ſervice at the ſquire's pariſh church, the curate of 
which very kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty miles to the lady Booby's pariſh ſo 
to do; being particularly charged not to omit publiſhing the banns, being the third and laſt 
time. | 

Ar length the happy day arrived, which was to put Joſeph in the poſſeſſion of all his 
wiſhes. He aroſe and dreſs'd himſelf in a neat, but plain ſuit of Mr. Booby's, which ex- 
actly fitted him; for he refuſed all finery ; as did Fanny likewiſe, who could be prevailed on 
by Pamela to attire herſelf in nothing richer than a white dimity night-gown. Her ſhift 
indeed, which Pamela preſcnted her, was of the fineſt kind, and had an edging of lace 
round the boſom; ſhe likewiſe equipped her with a pair of fine white thread ſtockings, 
which were all ſhe would accept; for the wore one of her own ſhort round-eared caps, and 
over it a little ſtraw hat, lined with cherry-coloured filk, and tied with a cherry-coloured 
ribbon, In this dreſs ſhe came forth from her chamber, bluſhing and breathing ſweets ; 
and was by Joſeph, whoſe eyes ſparkled fire, led to church, the whole family attending, 
where Mr. Adams performed the ceremony; at which nothing was ſo remarkable, as the 
extraordinary and unaffected modeſty of Fanny, unleſs the true chriſtian piety of Adams, 
who publickly rebuked Mr. Booby and Pamela for laughing in fo ſacred a place, and on ſo 
ſolemn an occaſion. - Our parſon would have done no lefs to the higheſt prince on earth : 
For tho? he paid all ſubmiſſion and deference to his ſuperiors in other matters, where the 
leaſt ſpice of religion intervened, he immediately loſt all reſpe& of perſons. It was his 
maxim, that he was a ſervant of the higheſt, and could not, without departing from his 
duty, give up the leaſt article of his honour, or of his cauſe, to the greateſt earthly poten- 
tate. Indeed he always aſſerted, that Mr. Adams at church with his ſurplice on, and Mr. 
Adams without that ornament, in any other place, were two very different perſons. 

Wren the church rites were over, Joſeph led his blooming bride back ro Mr. Booby's 
(for the diſtance was ſo very little, they did not think proper to uſe a coach;) the whole 
company attended them likewiſe on . foot; and now a moſt magnificent entertainment was 
provided, at which parſon Adams demonſtrated an appetite ſurprizing, as well as fur- 
paſſing every one preſent. Indeed the only perſons who betrayed any deficiency on this oc- 
caſion, were thoſe on whoſe account the feaſt was provided. They pampered their imagi- 
nations with the much more exquilite repaſt which the approach of night promiſed them ; 
the thoughts of which filled both their minds, tho* with different ſenſations ; the one all de- 
fire, while the other had her wiſhes tempered with fears. 

Ar length, after a day paſs'd with the urmoſt merriment, corrected by the ſtrifteſt decency ; 
in which, however, parſon Adams, being well filled with ale and pudding, had given a 
looſe to more facetiouſneſs than was uſual to him; the happy, the bleſs'd moment arrived, 
when Fanny retired with her mother, her mother-in-law, and her ſiſter. She was ſoon un- 
dreſs'd; for ſhe had nojewels to depoſite in their cafkets, nor fine laces to fold with the niceſt 
exactneſs. Undreſſing to her was properly diſcovering, not putting off ornaments : For 
as all her charms were the gifts of nature, ſhe could diveſt herſelf of none. How, reader, 
ſhall I give thee an adequate idea of this lovely young creature! the bloom of roſes and 
lilies might a little illuſtrate her complexion, or their ſmell her ſweetneſs : but to compre- 
hend her entirely, conceive youth, health, bloom, neatneſs, and innocence, in her bridal- 
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bed; conceive all theſe in their utmoſt perfection, and you may place the charming Fanny's 
picture before your eyes. 

Joseen no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he fled with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. 
A minute carried him into her arms, where we ſhall leave this happy couple to enjoy the 
private rewards of their conſtancy ; rewards ſo great and ſweet, that I apprehend Joſeph 
neither envied the nobleſt duke, nor Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that night. 

Taz third day, Mr. Wilſon and his wife, with their ſon and daughter returned home 
where they now live together in a ſtate of bliſs ſcarce ever equalled. Mr. Booby hath with 
unprecedented generoſity given Fanny a fortune of two thouſand pounds, which Joſeph hath 
laid out in a little eſtate in the ſame pariſh with his father, which he now occupies, (his fa- 
ther having ſtocked it for him 3) and Fanny preſides with moſt excellent management in his 
dairy ; where, however, ſhe is not at preſent very able to buſtle much, being, as Mr. 
Wilſon informs me in his laſt letter, extremely big with her firſt child. | 

Ma. Booby hath preſented Mr. Adams with a living of one hundred and thirty pounds a 
year. He at firſt refuſed it, reſolving not to quit his pariſhioners, with whom he had lived 
ſo long: But, on recollecting he might keep a curate at this living, he hath been lately in- 
ducted into it. 

Tux pedlar, beſides ſeveral handſome preſents both from Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Booby, is, 
by the latter's intereſt, made an exciſeman z a truſt which he diſcharges with ſych juſtice, 
that he is greatly beloved in his neighbourhood. 

As for the lady Booby, ſhe returned to London in a few days, where a young captain of 
dragoons, together with eternal parties at cards, ſoon obliterated the memory of Joleph. 

Joszeen remains bleſs'd with his Fanny, whom he doats on with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
which is all returned on her ſide. The happineſs of this couple is a perpetual fountain of 
pleaſure to their fond parents; and what is particularly remarkable, he declares he will imi- 
tate them in their retirement; nor will be prevailed on by any bookſellers, or their authors, 
to make his appearance in high-life. 7 
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S ſo many worthy perſons have, I am told, aſcribed the honour of this performance 
A to me, they will not be ſurprized at ſeeing my name to this preface : nor am I very 
infincere, when I call it an honour ; for if the authors of the age are amongſt the number of 
theſe who.conferred it on me, I know very few of them to whom I ſhall return the compli- 
ment of ſuch a ſuſpicion. | | 

I covLDd indeed have been very well content with the reputation, well knowing that ſome 
writings may be juſtly laid to my charge, of a merit greatly inferior to that of the follow- 
ing work; had not the imputation directly accuſed me of falſhood, in breaking a promiſe, 
which I have ſolemnly made in print, of never publiſhing, even a pamphlet, without ſet- 
ting my name to it, a promiſe I have always hitherto faithfully kept; and for the ſake 
of mens characters, I wiſh all other writers were by law obliged to uſe the fame method: 
but, till they are, I ſhall no longer impoſe any ſuch reſtraint on myſelf, 

_ A $EconD reaſon which induces me to refute this untruth, is, that it may have a ten- 
dency to injure me in a profeſſion, to which I have applied with ſo arduous and intent a 
diligence, that I have had no leiſure, if I had inclination, to compoſe any thing of this 
kind. Indeed I am very far from entertaining ſuch an inclination ; 1 know the value of the 
reward, which fame confers on authors, too well, to endeavour any longer to obtain it ; 


nor was the world ever more unwilling to beſtow the glorious, envied prize of the laurel or 


bays, than I ſhould now be to receive any ſuch garland or fool's cap. There is not, 1 be- 
lieve, (and it is bold to affirm) a ſingle Free Briton in this kingdom, who hates his wife 
more heartily than I deteſt the muſes. They have indeed behaved to me like the moſt 
infamous harlots, and have laid many a ſpurious, as well as deformed production at my 
door: in all which, my good friends the critics have, in their profound diſcernment, 
* diſcovered ſome reſemblance of the parent; and thus I have been reputed and reported the 
author of half the ſcurrility, bawdy, treaſon, and blaſphemy, which theſe few laſt years have 
roduced. | 

N I am far from thinking every perſon who hath thus aſperſed me, had a determinate de- 
ſign of doing me an injury; I impute it only to an idle, childiſh levity, which poſſeſſes too 
many minds, and makes them report their conjectures as matters of fact, without weighing 
the proof, or conſidering the conſequence. But as to the former of theſe, my readers will 
do well to examine their own talents very ſtrictly, before they are too thoroughly con- 
vinced of their abilities to diſtinguiſh an author's ſtyle ſo accurately, as from that only to 
pronounce an anonymous work to be his: and as to the latter, a little reflection will con- 
vince them of the cruelty they are guilty of by ſuch reports. For my own part, I can 
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aver, that there are few crimes, of which I ſhould have been more aſhamed than of ſome 
writings laid to my charge. I am as well aſſured of the injuries I have ſuffered from 
ſuch unjuſt imputations, not only in general character, but as they have, I conceive, 
frequently raiſed me inveterate enemies, in perſons to whoſe diſadvantage I have never en- 
tertained a ſingle thought: nay, in men whoſe characters, and even names have been un- 
known to me. * 

AMoNG all the ſcurrilities with which I have been accuſed, (though equally and totally 
innocent of every one) none ever raiſed my indignation ſo much as the Cauſidicade: this 
accuſed me not only of being a bad writer, and a bad man, but with downright idiotiſm, in 
flying in the face of the greateſt men of my profeſſion. I take therefore this opportunity to 
proteſt, that I never ſaw that infamous, paultry libel, till long after it had been in print; 
nor can any man hold it in greater contempt and abhorrence than myſelf, 

THe reader will pardon my dwelling ſo long on this ſubje&, as I have ſuffered fo cruelly 
by theſe aſperſions in my own eaſe, in my reputation, and in my intereſt. I ſhall 
however henceforth treat ſuch cenſure with the contempt it deſerves ; and do here revoke 
the promiſe I formerly made; ſo that 1 ſhall now look upon myſelf at full liberty to pub- 
liſh an anonymous work, without any breach of faith. For though probably I ſhall never 
make any ule of this liberty, there is no reaſon why I ſhould be under a reſtraint, for which 
I have not enjoyed the purpoſed recompence. 

A THIRD, and indeed the ſtrongeſt reaſon which. hath drawn me into print, is to do juſ- 
tice to the real and ſole author of this little book; who, notwithſtanding the many excel- 
lent obſervations diſperſed through it, and the deep knowledge of human nature it diſco- 
vers, is a young woman; one ſo nearly and dearly allied to me, in the higheſt friendſhip as 
well as relation, that if ſhe had wanted any aſſiſtance of mine, I would'have been as ready 
to have given it her, as I would have been juſt to my word in owning it: but in reality, 
two or three hints which aroſe on the reading it, and ſome little diriction as to the conduct 
of the ſecond volume, much the greater part of which I never ſaw till in print, were all the 
aid ſhe received from me. Indeed I believe there are few books in the world fo abſolutely 
the author's own as this. 

THERE were ſome grammatical and other errors in ſtyle in the firſt impreſſion, which my 
abſence from town prevented my correcting, as I have endeavoured, tho? in great haſte, 
in this edition: by comparing the one with the other, the reader may ſee, if he thinks it 
worth his while, the ſhare I have in this book, as it now ſtands, and which amounts to little 
more than the correction of ſome ſmall errors, which want of habit in writing chiefly occa- 
ſioned, and which no man of learning would think worth his cenſure in a romance; nor any 
gentleman, in the writings of a young woman. 

AND as the faults of this work want very little excuſe, ſo its beauties want as little recom- 
mendation : tho? I will not ſay but they may ſometimes ſtand in need of being pointed out 
to the generality of readers. For as the merit of this work conſiſts in a vaſt penetration 
into human nature, a deep and profound diſcernment of all the mazes, windings and laby- 
rinths, which perplex the heart of man to ſuch a degree, that he is himſelf often incapable 
of ſeeing through them; and as this is the greateſt, nobleſt, and rareſt of all the talents 
which conſtitute a genius; ſo a much larger ſhare of this talent is neceſſary, even to recog- 
nize theſe diſcoveries, when they are laid before us, than falls to the ſhare of a common 
reader. Such beauties therefore in an author muſt be contented to paſs often unobſerved 
and untaſted z whereas, on the contrary, the imperfections of this little book, which 
ariſe, not from want of genius, but of learning, lie open to the eyes of every fool, who has 
had a little Latin inoculated into his tail; but had the ſame great quantity of birch been 
better employed, in ſcourging away his ill-nature, he would not have expoſed it in endea- 
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vouring to cavil at the ſirſt performance of one, whoſe ſex and age entitle her to the gentleſt 
criticiſm, while her merit, of an infinitely higher kind, may defy the ſevereſt. But, I be- 
lieve, the warmth of my friendſhip hath led me to engage a critic of my own imagination 
only; for I ſhovld be ſorry to conceive ſuch a one had any real exiſtence, If however any 
ſuch compoſition of folly, meanneſs and malevolence ſhould actually exiſt, he muſt be as 
incapable of conviction, as unworthy of an anſwer. I ſhall therefore proceed to the more 
pleaſing taſk of pointing out ſome of the beauties of this little work. 

I nave attempted in my preface to Joſeph Andrews to prove, that every work of this 


kind is in its nature a comic epic poem, of which Homer left us a precedent, tho? it be 
unhappily loſt. IT | 

© Tas two great originals of a ſerious air, which we have derived from that mighty ge- 
nius, differ principally in the action, which in the Iliad is entire and uniform; in the Odyſ- 
ſeys is rather a ſeries of actions, all tending to produce one great end. Virgil and Mil- 
ton are, I think, the only pure imitators of the former; moſt of the other Latin, as well 
as Italian, French, and Engliſh epic poets, chuſing rather the hiſtory of ſome war, as 
Lucan and Silius Italicus; or a ſeries of adventures, as Arioſto, &c. for the ſubject of their 
poems. 

_ In the ſame manner the comic writer may either fix on one action, as the authors of Le 
Lutrin, the Dunciad, &c. or on a ſeries, as Butler in verſe, and Cervantes in proſe have 

Or this latter kind is the book now before us, where the fable conſiſts of a ſeries of ſe- 
parate adventures detached from, and independent on each other, yet all tending to one 
great end; ſo that thoſe who ſhould object want of unity of action here, may, if they pleaſe, 
or if they dare, fly back with their objection, in the face even of the Odyſſey itſelf. 

Tunis fable hath in it theſe three difficult ingredients, which will be found on conſideration 
'to be always neceſſary to works of this kind, viz. that the main end or ſcope be at once 
amiable, ridiculous and natural. | 

Ix it be ſaid, that ſome of the comic performances I have above mentioned differ in the 
firſt of theſe, and ſet before us the odious inſtead of the amiable; I anſwer, that is far 
from being one of their Perfections; and of this the authors themſelves ſcem ſo ſenſible, 
that they endeavour to deceive the reader by falſe gloſſes and colours, and by the help of 
iropy at leaſt to repreſent the aim and deſign of their heroes in a favourable and agrecable 
light. | 
8. Mont farther obſerve, that as the incidents ariſing from this fable, though often ſur- 
prizing, are every where natural, (credibility not being once ſhocked through the whole) ſo 
there is one beauty very apparent, which hath been attributed by the greateſt of critics, to 

the greateſt of poets, that every epiſode bears a maniſeſt impreſſion of the principal deſign, 

and chiefly turns on the perfection or imperfection of friendſhip; of which noble paſſion, 
from its higheſt purity to its loweſt falſhoods and diſguiſes, this little book is, in my opi- 
nion, the moſt exact model. | 

As to the Characters here deſcribed, I ſhall repeat the ſaying of one of the greateſt men 
in this age, That they were as wonderfully drawn by the writer, as they were by Nature 
herſelf.” There are many ſtrokes in Orgueil, Spatter, Varniſh, Le-vif, the Balancer, and 
ſome others, which would have ſhined in the pages of Theophraſtus, Horace, or La 
Bruyere. Nay, there are fome touches, which I will venture to ſay might have done 
honour to the pencil of the immortal Shakeſpear himſelf, 

Tas ſentiments are in general extremely delicate; thoſe particularly which regard friend- 
ſhip, are, I think, as noble and elevated as I have any where met with: nor can I help re- 
marking, that the author hath been ſo careful, in juſtly adapting them to her characters, 
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that a very indifferent reader, after he is in the ſeaſt acquainted with the character of the 
ſpeaker, can ſeldom fail of applying every ſentiment to the perſon who utters it, Of this 
we have the ſtrongeſt inſtance in Cynthia and Camilla, where the lively ſpirit of the for- 
mer, and the gentle ſoftneſs of the latter, breathe through every ſentence which drops from 
either of them. 

Tux diction I ſhall ſay no more of, than as it is the laſt, and loweſt perfection in a wri- 
ter, and one which many of great genius ſeem to have little regarded; fo I muſt allow my 
author to have the leaſt merit on this head : many errors in ſtyle exiſting in the firſt edi- 
tion, and ſome, I am convinced, remaining (till uncured in this; but experience and habit 
will moſt certainly remove this objection; tor a good ſtyle, as well as a good hand in writ- 
ing, is chiefly learned by practice. 

I SHALL here finiſh theſe ſhort remarks on this little book, which have been drawn from 
me by thoſe people, who have very falſely and impertinently called me its author. I de- 
ciare I have ſpoken no more than my real ſentiments of it, nor can I ſee why any relation or 
attachment to merit, ſhould reſtrain me from its commendation. 

Taz true reaſon why ſome have been backward in giving this book its juſt praiſe, and 
why others have {ought after ſome more known and experienced author for it, is, I appre- 
hend, no other than an aſtoniſhment how one ſo young, and, in appearance, fo unacquainted 
with the world, ſhould know ſo much both of the better and worſe part, as is here exem- 
plified : but, in reality, a very little knowledge of the world will afford an obſerver, mode- 
rately accurate, ſufficient inſtances of evil; and a ſhort communication with her own heart, 


will leave the author of this book very little to ſeek abroad of all the good which is to be 
found in human nature. 


HENRY FIELDING. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS 


Principal Characters in David Stur LE, and ſome others. 


HE Taſte of the public, with regard to epiſtolary writing, having been much viti- 
| ated by ſome modern authors, it may not be amiſs to premiſe fome ſhort matter con- 
cerning it in this place, that the reader may not expect another kind of entertainment than 
he will meet with in the following papers, nor impute the author's defign'd deviation from 
the common Road, to any miſtake or error. n 
Tnosx writings which are called letters, may be divided into four claſſes. Under the 
firſt claſs may be ranged thoſe letters, as well ancient as modern, which have been written 
by men, who have filled up the principal characters on the ſtage of life, upon great and 
memorable occaſions. T heſe have been always eſteemed as the moſt valuable parts of hiſ- 
tory, as they are not only the moſt authentic memorials of facts, but as they ſerve greatly 
to illuſtrate the true character of the writer, and do in a manner introduce the perſon him- 


- ſelf to our acquaintaace. 


A $szcond kind owe their merit not to truth, but to invention; ſuch are the letters which 
contain ingenious novels, or ſhorter tales, either pathetic or humorous ; theſe bear the ſame 
relation to the former, as romance doth to true hiſtory ; and, as the former may be called 
ſhort hiſtories, ſo may theſe be ſtyled ſhort romances. 

In the next branch may be ranked thoſe letters, which have paſt between men of emi- 
nence in the republic of literature. Many of theſe are in high eſtimation in the learned 


World, in which they are conſidered as having equal authority to that, which the political 


world allows to thoſe of the firit claſs. 

Bz$1pzs theſe three kinds of letters, which have all their ſeveral merits, there are two 
more, with which the moderns have very plentifully ſupplied the world, though I ſhall 
not be very profuſe in my encomiums on either: theſe are love-letters, and letters of con- 
verſation, in which laſt are contained the private affairs of perſons of no conſequence to 
the — gh either in a political or learned conſideration, or indeed in any conſideration 
whatever. | | 
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W1TH theſe two kinds of letters the French language in particular ſo vaſtly abounds, 
that it would employ moſt of the leiſure hours of life to read them all ; nay, 1 believe in- 
cn, they are the principal ſtudy of many of our fine gentlemen and ladies, who learn that 

nguage. 

I» hence ſuch readers have learnt the critical phraſes of a familiar eaſy ſtyle, a conciſe 
epiſtolary ſtyle, &c. and theſe they apply to all letters whatever. 

Now, from ſome polite modern performances, written, I ſuppoſe, by this rule, I much 
doubt, whether theſe French readers have any juſt and adequate notion of this epiſtolary 
ſtyle, with which they are ſo enamoured. To ſay the truth, I queſtion whether they do 
not place it entirely in ſhort, abrupt, and unconnected periods; a ſtile ſo eaſy, that any man 
may write it, and which, one would imagine, it muſt be very difficult to procure any per- 
ſon to read. 

To fuch critics therefore I would recommend Ovid, who was perhaps the ableſt writer of 
les Lelires Galantes, that ever lived. In his Arte Amandi, they will find the following rult: 


——preſens ut videare loqui. 


viz. that theſe letters ſhould preſerve the ſtyle of converſation ; and in his epiſtles they will 
ſce this excellently illuſtrated by example. But if we are to form our idea of the converſa- 
tion of ſome modern writers from their letters, we ſhall have, I am afraid, a very indiffe- 
rent opinion of both. | 

Bur in reality, this ſtyle of converſation is only proper, at leaſt only neceſſary to theſe, 
which I have called letters of converſation ; and is not at all requiſite, either to letters of bu- 
ſineſs, which in after · ages make a part of hiſtory, or to thoſe on the ſubject of literature 
and criticiſm. | 

Mvucn leſs is it adapted to the novel or ſtory-writer ; for what difference is there, whe- 
ther atale is related this or any other way ? And ſure no one will contend, that the epiſtolary 
ſtyle is . general the moſt proper to a noveliſt, or that it hath been uſed by the beſt writers 
of this kind. | | 

Ir is not my purpoſe here to write a large diſſertation on ſtyle in general, nor to aſſign 
what is proper to the hiſtorian, what to the romance, and what to the novel-writer, nor to 
obſerve in what manner all theſe differ from each other; it is ſufficient to have obviated an 
objection, which, I foreſaw, might be made to theſe little volumes by ſome, who are in 
truth as incapable of knowing any of the faults, as of reaping any of the beauties of an au- 
thor z and I aſſure them, there is no branch of criticiſm in which learning, as well as good- 
ſenſe is more required, than to the forming an accurate judgment of ſtyle, tho? there is none, 
] believe, in which every trifſing reader is more ready to give his deciſion. 

INSTEAD of laying down any rules for the uſe of doch tyros in the critical art, I ſhall re- 
commend them to one, who is a maſter of ſtyle, as of every other excellence. This gentle - 
man in his Perſian letters, many of which are written on the moſt important ſubjects in 
ethics, politics, and philoſophy, hath condeſcended to introduce two or three novels: in 
theſe they will find that inimitable writer very judiciouſly changing the ſtyle which he uſes 
on other occaſions, where the ſubjects of his letters require the air and ſtyle of converſa- 
tion; to preſerve which, in relating ſtories that run to any length, would be faulty in the 
writer, and tireſome to the reader. 

To conclude this point, I know not of any eſſential difference between this and any other 
way of writing novels, ſave only, that by making uſe of letters the writer is freed from 
the regular beginnings and concluſions of ſtories, with ſome other formalities, in which the 
reader of taſte finds no leſs caſe and advantage, than the author himſelf. | | 
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As to the matter contained in the following volumes, I am not perhaps at liberty to de- 
clare my opinion: Relation and friendſhip to the writer may draw upon me the cenſure of 
partiality, if 1 mould be as warm, as I am inclined to be in their commendation. 

THe reader will however excuſe me, if I adviſe him not to run them over with too much 
haſte and indifference ; ſuch readers will, 1 promiſe them, find little to admire in this book, 
whole beauties (if it have any) require the ſame attention to diſcover them, with which the 
author herſelf hath conſidered that book of nature, whence they are taken. In Books, as 
well as Pictures, where the excellence lies in the expreſſion or colouring only, the firſt glance 
of the eye acquaints us with all the perfection of the piece; but the niceſt and moſt delicate 
touches of nature are not ſo ſoon perceived. In the works of Cervantes or Hogarth, he is, 
believe, a wretched judge, who diſcovers no new beauties on a ſecond, or even a third 

ruſal. | | 
© Abb here I cannot control myſelf from averring, that many touches of this kind ap- 

pear to me in theſe letters; ſome of which I cannot help thinking as fine, as I have ever met 
with in any of the authors, who have made human nature their ſubject. 

As ſuch obſervations are generally ſuppoſed to be the effects of long experience in, and 
much acquaintance with mankind, it may perhaps ſurprize many, to find them in the works 
of a woman; eſpecially of one, who, to uſe the common phraſe, hath ſeen ſo little of the 
world: and I ſhould not wonder on this account, that 3 were aſcribed to another 
author, if I knew any one capable of writing them. | | | 

2 70 But in reality the knowledge of human nature is not learnt by living in the hurry of the 
world. True genius, with the help of a little converſation, will be capable of making 
a vaſt progreſs in this learning; and indeed I have obſerved, there are none who know ſo 
little of men, as thofe Who are placed in the crouds, either of buſineſs or pleaſure. The 
truth of the aſſertion, that pedants in colleges have ſeldom any ſhare of this knowledge, 
doch not ariſe from a defect jn the college, but from a defect in the pedant, who would 
have ſpent many years at St. James's to as little purpoſe: for daily experience may convince 
us, that it is poſſible for a blockhead to fee much of the world, and know little of it. 

Tus objection to the ſex of the author hardly requires an anſwer : it will be chiefly ad- 
vanced by thoſe, who derive their opinion of women very unfairly from the fine ladies of 
the age; Whereas; if the behaviour of their counterparts/the beaus, | was to denote the un- 
derſtanding of men, I apprehend the concluſion would be in favour of the women, without 
making a compliment to that ſex. I ean of my own knowledge, and from my own acquain- 
tance bear teſtimony to the poſſibility of thoſe examples, which hiſtory gives of women 

| eminent for the higheſt endowments and facuſties of the Mind. I ſhall only add an anſwer 
* to the ſame objection, relating to David Simple, given by a lady of very high rank, whoſe 
. ; | Quality is however leſs an honour to her than her underſtanding. So far,” faid ſhe, from 
doubting David Simple to be the performance of a woman, I am well convinced, it could 
1 | not have been written by a man.” | | | 
3H In the conduct of women, in that great and important buſineſs of their lives, the affair 
= of love, there are myſteries, with which men are perfectly unacquainted : their education 
being on this head in conſtraint of, nay in dire&t oppoſition to, truth and nature, creates 
| ſuch a'conftant ſtruggle between nature and habit, truth and hypocriſy, as introduce often 
» much humour into their characters; eſpecially when drawn by ſenſible writers of their own 
| Fs ſex, who are on this ſubject much more capable than the ableſt of ours. 
I REMEMBER it was the obſervation of a lady, for whoſe opinion I have a great venera- 
1 > | REP tion, that there is nothing more generally unnatural, than the characters of women on the 
= ſtage, and that even in our beſt plays: if this be fact, as 1 ſincerely believe it is, whence 
. can it proceed, but from the ignorance in which the artificial behaviour of women leaves — 
a 22 
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of what really paſſes in their minds, and which, like all other myſteries, is known only to 
the initiated ? | | 

Many of the foregoing aſſertions will, I queſtion not, meet with very little aſſent from 
thoſe great and wiſe men, who are not only abſolute maſters of ſome poor woman's perſon, 
but likewiſe of her thoughts. With ſuch oppoſition I muſt reſt contented z but what 1 
more dread, is, that I may have unadviſedly drawn the reſentment of her own lovely ſex 
againſt the author of theſe volumes, for having betrayed the ſecrets of the ſociety.” 

To this I ſhall attempt giving two anſwers : firſt, that theſe nice touches will, like the 
—＋ of maſonry, eſcape the obſervation and detection of all thoſe who are not already in 
the ſecret. 

St cox bx, if ſhe ſhould have expoſed ſome of thoſe nicer female foibles, which have 
eſcaped moſt other writers, ſhe hath at the ſame time nobly diſplayed the beauties and vir- 
tues of the more amiable part, which abundantly overbalances in the account. By com- 
paring theſe together, young ladies may, if they pleaſe, receive, great advantages: I will 
venture to ſay, no book extant is ſo well calculated for their inſtruction and improvement. 
It is indeed a glaſs, by which they may dreſs out their minds, and adorn themſelves with 
more becoming, as well as more laſting graces, than the dancing-maſter, the mantua-maker, 
or the milliner can give them, Here even their vanity may be rendered uſeful, as it may 
make them deteſt and ſcorn all baſe, mean, ſhuffling tricks, and admire and cultivate what- 
ever is truly amiable, generous, and good: here they mult learn, if they will pleaſe to at- 
tend, that the conſummation of a woman's character, is to maintain the qualities of good- 
neſs, tenderneſs, affection, and ſincerity, in the ſeveral ſocial offices and duties of life; and 
not to unite ambition, avarice, luxury, and wantonneſs in the perſon of a woman of the 
world, or to affect folly, childiſnneſs and levity, under the appellation of a fine lady. 

To conclude, I hope, for the ſake of my fair-country-women, - that theſe excellent pic- 
tures of virtue and vice, which, to my knowledge, the author hath beſtowed ſuch pains in 
drawing, will not be thrown away on the world, but that much more advantage may accrue 
to the reader, than the good-nature and ſenſibility of the age have, to their immortal ho- 
nour, beſtowed on the author. | 
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